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EDITORIAL 

FISH  CONSERVATION  ADVANCED  IN  1937 


THE  year  1937  wilt  go  down  in  the  records  of  fish  conserva- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  from  the 
angle  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  Fish  Commission 
since  its  organization  in  1873.  Listing  advances,  the  following 
stand  out:  (I)  Vast  increase  in  production  of  various  species  of 
popular  game  and  food  fishes  by  the  hatcheries  of  the  Fish 
Commission:  (2)  Enactment  by  the  legislature  of  a new  fish  code 
giving  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  the  power  to  regulate 
the  season,  creel  limits  and  size  limits  of  various  species  of  fish 
in  keeping  with  changing  conditions:  (3)  A sharp  increase  in 
number  of  fishermen  brought  about  through  enactment  by  the 
legislature  of  a law  permitting  fishing  on  Sunday:  (4)  Completion 
of  a new  bass  producing  project  on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county, 
imaking  possible  heavier  distribution  of  bass  of  both  species. 

Insofar  as  increased  production  was  concerned,  this  applied 
in  particular  to  brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout,  to 
:«pnallmouthed  and  largemouthed  bass  and  to  those  warm  water 
ifish  so  popular  with  the  fishing  public,  sunfish  and  catfish.  The 
itotal  distribution  of  fingerling  and  legal  size  trout  for  the  past 
year  will  exceed  4,667,750  of  the  combined  species,  over  1,200,- 
000  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  above  legal  6-inch  size  and 
ranging  to  18  inches  in  length  having  been  stocked  in  trout 
waters  of  the  state.  Equally  popular  with  fishermen  are  small- 
mouthed and  largemouthed  bass.  Completion  of  the  Board's 
new  bass  farm  on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county,  located  about 
one  mile  above  the  "Fishermen's  Paradise",  has  been  of  assist- 
ance in  boosting  bass  production  this  year  to  an  all-time  high, 
ithe  distribution  being  355,434.  This  compared  with  the  1935  pro- 
jduction  of  37,000  will  show  what  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  with  these  fish.  Perhaps  no  type  of  fish  has  more  popular- 
ity in  Pennsylvania  with  the  fishermen  than  the  bluegill  sunfish 
and  the  humble  bullhead  catfish.  Both  species  were  produced  in 
vast  numbers  and  stocked  heavily  during  1937  by  the  Board. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  sunfish  stocking  figures  will  ap- 
proach 750,000  or  pass  it.  The  bass  program  was  made  possible 
on  such  a big  scale  through  the  use  of  7 of  9 hatcheries  in  the 
state  in  producing  these  species.  These  hatcheries  are  Union 
City,  Erie  county;  Pleasant  Mount,  Wayne  county;  Tionesta,  For- 
est county;  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county;  Reynoldsdale,  Bed- 
ford county;  Torresdale,  Philadelphia  county  and  Huntsdale. 
Cumberland  county. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  outdoor  sport  has  enjoyed  a sharper  in- 
crease in  popularity  than  has  fishing  during  the  past  ten  years. 
In  Pennsylvania  where  stream  pollution  has  cut  down  to  a notable 
extent  available  water  on  which  anglers  may  enjoy  their  sport,  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  have  given  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners power  to  regulate  season,  creel  limits  and  size  limits 


in  keeping  with  changing  conditions.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  pollution  has  interfered  with  widespread  stream  stocking 
may  be  had  when  it  is  realized  that  of  Pennsylvania's  100,000 
miles  of  waterways,  approximately  80,000  are  today  polluted  in 
varying  degrees,  much  of  this  mileage  being  so  severely  polluted 
that  no  fish  life  can  exist  therein.  This  simply  means  that  the 
clean  waters  of  the  state  must  bear  the  brunt  of  fishing  by  a 
constantly  increasing  army  of  fishermen.  This  must  continue  until 
the  new  pollution  law  has  had  time  to  clean  up  the  now  polluted 
waters.  As  fast  as  these  streams  are  cleaned  up,  we  will  have  the 
fish  ready  to  put  in  them.  The  new  fish  code  also  has  made  pos- 
sible, if  needed,  a reduction  of  antiquated  creel  limits,  which 
should  react  to  the  best  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
fishermen. 

Sunday  fishing  has  increased  the  number  of  fishermen  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  at  least  75,000  over  those  who  took  to  our  streams 
during  the  preceding  year.  In  the  past  many  persons  living  in 
cities  and  having  steady  employment  during  the  week  found  it 
difficult  to  reach  waters  in  which  good  fishing  could  be  expected. 
Enactment  of  the  Sunday  law  afforded  this  group  a fine  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  in  this  sport. 

The  new  bass  project  on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county,  was 
completed  through  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  and  had  a prominent  part  in  increasing  the 
production  of  these  game  fishes  during  the  year.  This  project 
consists  of  28  especially  constructed  ponds  and  25  channels  in 
addition  to  a large  brood  pond  of  more  than  an  acre  in  extent 
as  well  as  a tempering  basin  for  the  low  temperature  water 
taken  from  Spring  Creek  (one  of  the  best  trout  streams  in  the 
state),  to  be  used  in  the  bass  project.  Exceptional  progress  has 
been  made  in  bass  feeding,  the  use  of  ground  fish  as  food 
having  made  possible  rapid  growth  of  young  bass  to  from  3 to 
7 inches  in  length  before  they  are  released  in  wild  waters.  Even 
more  notable  advances  in  the  hatchery  program  are  in  store 
for  next  year. 

Allocation  of  $100,000  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  new 
Huntsdale  hatchery  in  Cumberland  county,  a WPA  project, 
should  mean  far  more  intensive  stocking  with  both  trout  and 
warm  water  fishes  in  state  waters  next  year.  Huntsdale  has  been 
noted  for  the  amazing  growth  of  brook,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout  retained  in  its  ponds.  A number  of  instances  of  trout  at- 
taining a length  of  12  inches  in  12  months  are  on  record  at 
this  fish  farm.  It  offers  perhaps  the  most  promising  source  for 
increasing  fish  production  of  any  of  our  hatcheries  at  the  present 
time 

L.30Q94*?  c- A-  French 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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TROUT  TALK 


An  angling  artist  breaks  down  and  confesses  his  secret  of  how  to  become  the 
King  of  Troutdom,  telling  all  . . . he  doesn’t  know 


By  FRED.  EVERETT 
Sketches  by  the  Author 


JAM  in  a quandary  on  how  to  start  this 
article  for  by  nature,  I am  a very  mod- 
est, unassuming  sort  of  fisherman. 

If  there  is  anything  I dislike,  it  is  to  be 
coerced  by  a group  of  prying,  sensation- 
seeking fellow  anglers  into  describing  in 
minute  detail  all  the  consumate  skill  with 
which  I selected  just  the  right  fly,  cast  it 
with  unerring  aim  and  delicate  finesse  to 
the  exact  spot  where  my  supreme  knowl- 
edge of  the  ways  of  the  trout  told  me  the 
grandaddy  of  the  pool  would  be  waiting; 


the  smashing  strike  that  exploded  the  face 
of  the  pool  and  the  wonderful  timing  of  my 
own  response  as  I set  the  hook;  the  har- 
rowing, breath-taking  battle  that  went  on 
through  time  until,  at  last,  having  met  his 
master  in  all  the  tricks  known  by  the  wily 
denizens  of  the  deep,  the  monster  trout 
rolled  up  his  brilliant  belly  in  surrender  and 
I landed  the  speckled  beauty,  the  biggest, 
most  gorgeously  colored  specimen  that  had 
been  seduced  into  a master  angler’s  net 
in  many  a year.  I just  naturally  shrink 
from  such  an  ordeal;  I can’t  do  it  much  as 


my  fellow  fishermen  love  to  hear  me  and 
beg  me  to  tell  every  detail  over  and  over 
again.  Thank  heaven,  nearly  all  fishermen 
are  as  modest  as  I and  many  a thrilling 
tale  has  been  left  untold! 

I had  thought  of  waxing  poetic,  of  bring- 
ing out  the  point,  very  subtly  of  course,  ] 
that  the  fishermen’s  year  has  but  two  sea- 
sons, the  fishing  season  and  the  rest  of  the  j 
year — a sort  of  a day  and  a night.  But  j 
for  fear  that  there  may  be  a reader  some- 
where who  doesn’t  fish  (God  rest  his  soul) 
and  would  not  understand,  I’ll  pass  that  up. 


Just  now  as  I write  this,  it  is  the  dark 
of  the  year,  the  off-season  when  fireplaces 
burn  and  good  friends  sit  before  them, 
dreaming  of  the  season  past,  of  the  hopes 
cherished,  some  fulfilled,  some  lost;  of  plans 
carried  through  and  trips  taken;  of  this 
surprise  and  that  unusual  experience;  of 
things  learned  and  pet  theories  proven  or 
exploded. 

Dreaming,  also,  of  the  daylight  to  come, 
of  the  new  season  when  the  lessons  learned, 
the  tricks  discovered,  the  new  waters  and 
flies  and  theories  can  be  tried  out  to  the 
heart’s  content. 

Yes,  hopes  and  resolutions  are  high  un- 
til the  day  finally  comes  and  the  fisherman 
again  feels  the  pull  of  the  current  against 
his  legs,  hears  the  soul-filling  music  of  the 
tumbling  waters  and  thrills  to  the  action 
of  his  favorite  rod  as  he  tentatively  whips 
it  overhead. 

At  that  precise  moment  something  hap- 
pens, a resurrection  takes  place.  The  new 
fisherman  he  was  to  have  been  in  his 
dreams  is  no  more;  gone  are  all  plans,  all 
new  tricks,  new  flies,  everything  but  the 
same  old  fisherman  of  last  season  brought 
back  to  life,  putting  on  the  same  old  favor- 
ite fly,  using  the  same  old  tricks,  fishing 
the  same  old  holes  in  the  same  old  way; 
a happy  fisherman,  an  example  of  the  use- 
lessness of  theory  when  pitted  against 
practice. 

But  next  spring  is  far,  far  away.  Now 
it’s  time  to  gaze  into  the  fire  and  reminisce; 
to  grow  confidential;  to  brag  a little,  to 
confess  a little.  Just  now  it’s  my  turn  to 
brag  or  confess.  Maybe  it  will  help  your 
dreaming,  give  you  a little  different  slant 
on  trout-fishing.  Maybe,  who  can  tell,  help 
you  catch  more  or  larger  trout  next  sea- 
son. Let  me  have  my  say  and  .judge  for 
yourself. 

Experience  is  a great  teacher— so  the 
saying  goes.  I hate  platitudes,  they  are 
rarely  true.  Taking  trout-fishing  as  an  ex- 
ample, I would  say  that  experience  is  a 
great  un-teacher — if  only  there  were  such 
a word.  Some  years  ago  I know  everything 
about  trout  fishing  and  was  free  to  say 
d so.  Along  came  experience,  years  of  it,  and 
1 now  I know  practically  nothing  about  this 
n game  but  hate  to  admit  it. 

^ Having  confessed,  I feel  more  in  a posi- 
tion to  tell  you  the  one  thing  I still  feel 
I do  know,  a fact  that  will  help  every 
angler  to  be  more  successful  once  he  comes 
r to  understand  and  fully  appreciate  it.  Sim- 
ply stated,  it  is  this: — there  is  nothing  that 
1 can  be  absolutely  depended  upon  in  trout 
*■  fishing.  No  difference  how  wise  you  are, 
1 how  many  tricks  you  know,  what  favorite 
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lures  are  “sure  killers,”  as  soon  as  you  are 
absolutely  sure  you  have  solved  the  trout 
problem  something  happens  to  your  pet  the- 
ory and  it  dies  a sudden  and  awful  death. 

If  this  were  a sermon  I should  be  preach- 
ing humility. 

Not  knowing  anything,  I can  only  tell 
you  those  things  I used  to  know.  I tell  them 
so  that  you,  too,  may  avoid  knowing  them, 
thereby  increasing  your  ability  to  catch 
trout.  Remember,  however,  you  can’t  even 
depend  upon  that. 

What  I am  going  to  tell  you  will  sound 
as  convincing  as  the  devil,  but  I warn  you, 
don’t  you  believe  it! 

I dare  say  I have  a great  deal  more  fun 
than  most  anglers  because  I go  fishing  for 
more  than  just  fish.  As  an  artist  who  loves 
to  paint  and  sketch  fish,  I spend  a lot  of 
time  angling  for  atmosphere  and  color  and 
facts.  Often  I sit  on  the  bank  or  a rock 
in  the  stream,  watching  the  play  of  light 
as  it  glides  on  a ripple  over  a quiet  pool 
or  dances  and  sparkles  in  the  gleaming- 
foam  of  the  white  waters.  The  bend  of  the 
rod,  the  spray  of  the  water  as  the  fish  hits 
the  surface,  the  jaunty  ride  of  the  fly,  the 
flight  of  the  insects  and  birds— these  and  a 
thousand  other  bits  of  joy  are  part  of  my 
fishing.  And  the  fish  in  their  homes,  watched 
hour  after  hour,  unfolding  their  lives  be- 
fore me,  disclosing  many  secrets  of  their 
fears  and  courage,  their  tricks  and  weak- 
nesses, their  food  and  how  they  eat  it. 
These  facts  and  many  more  are  part  of  my 
fishing. 

The  nymphs  in  their  watery  homes,  hid- 
ing under  rocks,  crawling  through  the  sand 
and  mud,  devouring  each  other,  fighting  for 
life  and  their  ultimate  hour  of  freedom 
when  they  burst  forth  from  their  old  skins, 
spread  delicate  wings  and  dance  over  the 
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waters  with  reckless  abandon,  to  mate — 
lay  eggs  and  die  with  the  day,  a moment 
of  bliss  (is  their  reward)  after  a year  or 
more  of  toil  and  danger  in  the  depths;  they 
that  make  fly  fishing  what  it  is  are  also 
part  of  my  fishing. 

Love,  hate,  beauty,  color,  cruelty,  fear 
and  courage— life  in  its  utmost  are  there 
for  those  who  will  look  for  it,  more  by  far 
than  just  fish  yet  a part  of  the  fishing. 
Many  truths  can  be  learned  and  used  to 
make  one’s  fishing  more  productive  and 
more,  much  more  enjoyable. 

This  study  has  continued  through  the 
years  because,  in  itself,  it  is  a thing  of  joy. 
It  started,  however,  because  I had  a theory 
— one  that  was  to  set  me  right  on  top  of 
the  trout  world  as  an  expert  of  experts. 
Foi'ever  after  I was  to  come  home  with  a 
heavy  creel.  (Continued  on  page  11 
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TROUT  FLY  PROTOTYPES 

An  Introduction  To  Fly  Tying 


ON  NUMEROUS  occasions  I have  ob- 
served that  the  most  successful  trout 
flies  are  those  fashioned  by  some  local  fly 
tyer  in  an  honest  attempt  to  imitate  stream 
insects.  Among  these  men  their  work  might 
aptly  be  called  a labor  of  love,  for  they  are 
putting  something  into  their  flies  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  procure  elsewhere — namely  experi- 
ence gained  on  the  stream,  and  a consci- 
entious effort  to  make  a fly  that  will  not 
whip  out  under  continual  casting.  The  pub- 
lic is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  procure 
from  some  of  these  men,  flies  of  the  above 
description,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases 
their  products  are  not  for  sale.  Most  fly 
tyers  reap  their  reward  when  they  finally 
slip  the  net  under  a trout  that  was  caught 
as  a result  of  their  own  observations  and 
ingenuity.  That  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
thrill  in  fishing. 

Not  everyone  of  course  has  the  patience 
to  tie  a fly  and  for  such  people  I would  un- 
hesitatingly recommend  that  they  purchase 
their  stock  from  some  local  source.  Even 
though  you  may  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
three  dollars  a dozen,  the  price  is  not  ex- 
orbitant when  one  considers  the  time  and 
effort  spent  on  them.  Such  flies  are  usually 
tied  by  practical  anglers — invariably  fash- 
ioned off  with  the  whip  finish  so  that  they 
will  not  whip  out — and  are  well  worth  the 
money. 

The  ability  to  tie  a fly  is  a valuable  asset 
to  every  fisherman,  but  in  addition  one 
should  be  able  to  recognize  at  a glance  the 
common  stream  insects  and  to  pick  out  the 
outstanding  features  that  are  to  be  copied 
in  the  artificial.  This  article  will  deal  mainly 
with  trout  fly  prototypes;  how  to  recognize 
the  more  common  forms,  where  to  look  for 
them  and  other  information  which  may  later 
on  prove  helpful  when  you  actually  copy 
these  insects  in  fur,  silk  and  feathers.  In 
the  articles  that  follow  the  necessary  opera- 
tions in  tying  dry  flies,  wet  flies,  nymphs, 
etc.,  will  be  shown  step  by  step. 

May  Flies 

These  insects  are  the  favorites  of  all  fly 
fishermen  and  more  trout  flies  have  been 
patterned  after  them  than  all  the  other 
groups  combined.  They  are  among  the  earli- 
est of  our  flies  that  hover  over  the  water, 
and  at  various  places  appear  in  such  num- 
bers that  the  bushes  bordering  the  stream 
are  frequently  bent  down  under  their  weight. 
Those  of  you  who  have  fished  Spring  Creek 
or  Penn’s  Creek  around  Memorial  Day, 
probably  recall  the  big  yellowish  green  shad 
fly  (Hexagenia),  of  these  waters.  This  in- 
sect is  also  known  as  the  green  drake — the 
title  “drake”  being  conferred  on  the  largest 
of  the  mayflies. 

The  adults  are  fragile  insects  and  are 
equipped  with  two  or  three  long  tails  and 
usually  with  two  pairs  of  wings — the  hind 
pair  much  smaller  than  those  in  the  front. 
In  repose,  the  body  is  curved  upwards,  the 
wings  are  held  vertically  and  the  long  fore 
legs  are  extended  forward  like  a pair  of 
antennae. 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 

Mayflies  are  peculiar  in  undergoing  a 
moult  after  they  assume  the  adult  stage. 
Transformation  occurs  at  the  top  of  the 
water — the  cast  off  nymphal  skin  floats 
away,  and  the  insect,  rather  weak  in  its 
flight,  makes  its  way  to  the  nearby  trees. 
In  this  dun  or  sub-imago  stage  they  are 
clothed  with  a fine  skin  which  is  later  shed 
after  a short  rest  period.  After  the  casting 
off  of  this  exuvia,  they  appear  in  brighter 
colors  and  are  then  known  as  imagoes  or 
spinners. 

The  adult  males  dancing  up  and  down  fly 
in  companies  and  the  females  come  out  to 
meet  them  in  the  air.  When  the  mating 
flight  is  over,  they  fall  exhausted  on  the 
water  with  wings  outstretched  and  in  this 
stage  they  are  known  among  fishermen  as 
spent  spinners,  spent  wings  or  spent  flies. 

The  nymphal  or  immature  stage  of  the 
mayfly  generally  has  three  tails  and  may  be 
recognized  by  the  single  tarsal  claws  and 
the  gills  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  They 
live  entirely  under  water  and  are  found 
under  stones  and  in  a variety  of  places  on 
the  stream  bed. 

Mayflies  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  i.e.,  the  pale  evening  or  pale 
watery  duns,  the  yellow  may  duns  and  the 
light  and  dark  olives.  The  pale  evening  or 
pale  watery  duns  have  greyish  transparent 
wings  with  straw  colored  bodies.  The  yellow 
mays  have  both  bodies  and  wings  of  a deeper 
yeliow;  while  the  olive  duns  get  their  name 
for  the  coloration  of  their  abdomens- — the 
wings  varying  from  brown,  to  that  of  a 
greenish  yellow.  In  general  duns  fly  from 
the  water  and  spinners  toward  it. 

Caddis  Flies 

The  larvae  of  these  insects  known  as 
caddis  worms  or  caddis  creepers  are  encased 
in  tubes  or  sheaths  which  they  drag  along 
over  the  bed  of  the  stream.  These  cases  or 
homes  in  which  they  dwell  are  constructed 
out  of  a variety  of  materials  such  as  sand, 
stone,  leaves,  bark,  shells,  wood,  etc.,  and 
vary  from  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  over 
two  inches  in  length.  Each  family  prefers  a 
type  of  architecture  distinctly  its  own  and 
their  shapes  are  many  and  varied. 

The  case  of  Brachycentrus  or  the  “gran- 
nom” — a familiar  name  to  all  trout  fisher- 
men— is  in  the  form  of  a cube  and  is  rough- 
ly one  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  front 
end  facing  up-stream  is  attached  to  some 
stone,  and  at  its  entrance  the  worm  lies,  its 
legs  extended  forward  to  catch  food  washed 
down  by  the  current. 

Limnophilus  or  the  “cinnamon  sedge” 
prefers  slower  moving  water  and  its  case 
is  made  from  a great  variety  of  materials 
such  as  sand,  stone,  shells  and  seeds.  In 
cross  section  it  is  circular  and  varies  from 
three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
in  length. 

The  case  of  Stenophylax  or  the  “silver 
sedge”  is  peculiar  in  having  two  sticks — 
one  above,  the  other  underneath  its  sheath. 
I might  add  that  this  caddis  worm  is  quite 
commonly  found  in  the  headwaters  of  the 
majority  of  our  mountain  streams. 


Those  listed  above  are  just  a few  of  the 
more  common  caddis  worms  you  may  en- 
counter. 

When  ready  to  assume  the  pupa  form,  the 
larva  fastens  its  case  to  some  support  and 
closes  up  the  opening  with  a thick  silk  mesh. 
After  the  body  has  altered  its  shape  and  the 
wings  have  formed,  the  pupa  enclosed  in  a 
thin  skin  tears  open  the  silk  screen  door  at 
the  mouth  of  the  case  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
face. The  covering  integument,  or  skin,  then 
splits  open, — the  fly  emerges  and  grasps 
some  object  upon  which  it  can  climb  above 
the  water  to  dry  its  wings. 

Adult  caddis  flies  have  long,  thread-like 
antenna  which  usually  project  straight  out 
in  front;  the  hind  wings  are  shorter  and 
broader  than  the  fore  wings  and  both  pairs 
rest  slanting  like  a roof  over  the  abdomen. 
In  general  they  are  hairy  moth-like  insects, 
delicately  colored  and  appear  in  greatest 
numbers  at  dusk  or  after  nightfall.  Caddis 
flies  are  of  particular  importance  to  wet  fly 
fishermen  due  to  the  female’s  habit  of  swim- 
ming and  crawling  beneath  the  surface 
when  she  deposits  her  eggs. 

Stone  Flies 

The  nymph  of  the  stone  fly  prefers  those 
stretches  of  a stream  where  the  water  flows 
swiftly  over  a rocky  bottom.  As  their  name 
implies,  these  insects  make  their  homes  un- 
der stones  in  the  stream  bed,  but  the  willow 
Nemoura  is  quite  often  found  in  the  leaf 
drifts.  The  nymph  may  be  recognized  by  its 
two  tails,  the  fine  gills  under  the  thorax 
and  by  the  possession  of  the  two  tarsal 
claws. 

Around  the  first  of  May  or  earlier,  when 
ready  to  change  into  flies,  they  fasten  them- 
selves to  stones  at  the  water’s  edge,  and 
there  the  nymphal  skin  splits  open  per- 
mitting the  fly  to  escape. 

The  adults  are  heavy  in  flight  and  are 
easily  captured.  A favorite  resting  place  of 
theirs  is  on  the  under  side  of  leaves;  and 
last  season  on  Young  Woman’s  Creek  I se- 
cured quite  a number  of  specimens  of  the 
stone  fly  Perla,  simply  by  shaking  the  bushes 
along  the  stream  and  picking  the  flies  off 
the  ground. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  adults 
are  the  wide,  notched  and  pleated  hind 
wings,  the  two  tarsal  claws,  the  broad  flat 
head  and  the  manner  in  which  the  wings 
rest  flat  over  the  body. 

Stone  flies  rarely  appear  in  the  immense 
swarms  characteristic  of  the  mayflies  and 
caddis  flies  yet  they  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  trout  fishermen.  With  the 
exception  of  the  green  stone  fly,  commonly 
known  as  the  “yellow  sally,”  the  majority 
of  these  insects  are  of  subdued  colors,  brown 
predominating. 

Midges 

These  small  insects  appear  later  in  the 
season  and  usually  at  a time  when  trout 
refuse  all  but  the  smallest  flies.  They  fre- 
quently appear  in  immense  swarms  and  at 
(Continued  on  page  17) 
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THE  STATUS  OF  THE  RIP-RAP  WALL 

By  CHARLES  H.  NEHF 


A typical  dry  stone  masonry  rip-rap  wall  as  erected  by  WPA  workers  along  Cooks  creek,  Bucks 
County.  Careful  examination  will  reveal  that  plants  have  already  begun  their  growth  and  will  in  a 
very  short  time  completely  cover  the  scar  of  what  formerly  was  nothing  more  than  a badly  eroded  bank. 


IT  is  not  that  I wish  to  suggest  the  pro- 
miscuous use  of  the  rip-rap  wall  in 
stream  improvement  work  but  somehow  I 
feel  compelled  to  defend  the  purpose  and 
intended  use  of  the  structure  itself.  Its  con- 
struction in  all  streams  would  be  most  un- 
wise, just  as  condemning  it  for  stream  bet- 
terment would  be  equally  as  inconsiderate. 

In  a more  general  discussion,  avoiding 
technical  details,  let  us  say  all  the  trout 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  grouped 
into  two  very  definite  classes.  First,  the 
mountain  streams  flowing  either  through 
entirely  wooded  sections  or  sparsely  in- 
habited sections  and  secondly,  the  agricul- 
tural streams  meandering  in  their  course 
to  the  sea  through  stretches  of  farming 
country.  Quite  naturally,  this  classification 
is  rather  broad,  but  within  both  categories, 
or  even  a liberal  combination  of  each,  one 
may  easily  attempt  to  catalogue  the  natural 
trout  homes  of  the  Keystone  State. 

What  one  stream  improvement  engineer 
may  advise  for  one  section  of  water  would 
be  entirely  unsuitable  for  another.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  ideals  of  one  technician  would 
not  hold  true  with  another,  even  over  the 
same  water  course.  During  the  notes  to  fol- 
low, I have  tried  to  piece  together  bits  of 
proven  information  gathered  over  a period 
of  two  years  as  it  concerns  the  WPA  work 
of  stream  improvement  in  the  southeastern 
counties  of  the  state.  The  projects,  joint- 
ly sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  and  respective  inter- 
ested Sportsmen’s  organizations,  were  well 
supervised  by  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel 
Young. 

Not  to  be  defeated  by  one  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  statements,  permit  me  to 
infer  that  although  Mr.  Young  supervised 
the  projects  in  Districts  No.  3 and  No.  4, 
embracing  Carbon,  Monroe,  Northampton, 
Lehigh,  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties,  some 
helpful  devices  were  installed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  a progressive  job  foreman  or  in- 
terested sportsmen  which  later  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

It  has  been  debated,  and  in  no  sparing 
terms,  that  the  rip-rap  wall  has  no  place 
in  the  improvement  of  mountain  trout 
streams.  In  their  inductions,  to  which  this 
school  of  engineers  may  be  quoted,  they 
hint  that  nature  in  her  wise  planning  has 
never  seen  fit  to  use  such  an  artificial  means 
to  protect  an  eroding  bank.  They  further 
contend,  and  again  we  concede  a point,  that 
erosion  and  the  scouring  out  of  streams  is 
of  a decided  advantage  to  the  aquatic  and 
trout  life  of  the  stream. 

Mountain  streams,  even  in  flood  stages, 
are  never  muddy  but  roilly.  Very  little  ero- 
sion takes  place  at  any  time.  The  gravel, 
when  washed  loose  at  one  place,  because 
of  its  apparent  weight,  is  very  shortly  de- 
posited in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Should 
small  boulders  and  rolling  stones  be  moved, 
they  merely  shift  from  one  side  of  the 
stream  to  another  or  are  brought  to  a 
standstill  in  the  first  deep  pool.  Under  such 
a procedure  it  is  quite  obvious  that  a nega- 


tive amount  of  unnecessary  mountain  soil 
finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 

Where  possible  erosion  might  take  place, 
the  trees  of  the  forest  are  so  numerous  and 
heavy  with  roots  that  this  is  checked  in 
very  short  order.  If  the  tree,  after  years 
of  water  wearing,  should  be  undermined  and 
nature  has  released  her  grip,  the  stream 
has  merely  received  another  natural  log 
dam.  The  entire  process,  repeated  through- 
out the  ages,  has  been  and  is  still  the  best 
method  for  improving  a mountain  stream. 

Bank  erosion  within  a wooded  stand  is  no 
problem  at  all.  Nature  herself  has  most 
wisely  remedied  that  by  interlocking  tree 
roots.  Scoured  out  streams  not  only  provide 
more  ideal  aquatic  insect  breeding  places 
but  also  furnish  the  fish  life  with  better 
feeding  conditions.  Here  again  mother  na- 
ture, though  cruel  at  times,  has  been  most 
clever  in  caring  for  her  kind. 

For  the  mountain  trout  stream,  the  rip- 
rap wall  may  be  the  height  of  absurdity, 
but  on  that  account  its  usefulness  in  other 
cases  dare  not  be  overlooked.  In  sections 
where  the  top  soil,  because  of  its  depth  and 
quality,  has  made  farming  profitable  or 
might  we  say  practical,  the  rip-rap  wall  has 
a very  decided  part  to  play  in  stream  im- 
provement. Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
trout  waters  in  the  southeastern  counties 
of  the  Commonwealth  where  throughout  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  practically  all,  they 
wend  their  way  to  the  larger  water  courses 
through  either  geologically  old  or  relative- 
ly new  valleys  of  high  fertility. 

Agricultural  streams  whether  fed  by  nor- 
mal watershed  springs  or  geyser-like  foun- 
tains of  supposingly  subterranean  origin 


present  practically  the  same  problems. 
Where  nature  had  formerly  provided  trees 
to  check  wasteful  bank  erosion,  man  has 
sought  to  gain  the  most  of  tillable  land  and 
unwisely  cut  down  trees.  In  the  fertile  val- 
leys where  the  top  soil  is  not  measured  in 
fractions  of  inches,  it  now  presents  a prob- 
lem. 

Highly  impregnated  with  organic  matter, 
the  alluvial  pulverized  rock  may  prove  very 
detrimental  to  the  bed  of  a productive  trout 
stream.  Instead  of  acting  as  a scouring 
agent,  the  repeated  and  consistent  deposit 
of  the  fine  soil  may  gradually  suffocate  the 
aquatic  plant  and  insect  life  of  the  stream. 
A very  excellent  example  of  such  action 
may  be  clearly  observed  in  the  Lehigh  river, 
between  the  junction  of  the  first  coal  wash 
stream  below  White  Haven  and  the  city  of 
Easton.  The  culm,  by  no  means  deleterious, 
slowly  but  inevitably  provides  a sediment 
which  either  snuffs  out  all  life  or  prevents 
the  straggling  aquatic  insects  from  fulfill- 
ing their  perpetuating  life  cycle  of  repro- 
duction. 

Where  nature  has  been  deprived  of  de- 
vious checks,  it  is  quite  logical  to  assume 
that  man  must  provide  the  best  substitute 
possible.  Here  in  the  case  of  shameful  bank 
erosion,  the  most  practical  method  is  the 
rip-rap  wall.  In  places  where  trees  are  lack- 
ing and  where  even  their  planting  would 
require  years  of  fruition,  the  next  practical 
thing  to  do  is  erect  fortifying  stone  walls. 

Bank  erosion  may  be  very  negligible  in 
the  betterment  of  mountain  trout  streams 
but  for  agricultural  streams  it  has  over- 
come a definite  hazard.  One  of  the  best  pos- 
sible ways  to  rectify  the  value  of  a piece 
of  open  trout  water  is  the  placing  of  dry 
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Where  formerly  streams  were  closed  to  public  fishing  many  have  been  opened  because  of  the  highly 
beneficial  work  carried  out  cooperatively  between  the  WPA  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


masonry  stone  protecting  walls  at  strategic 
points  along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

In  the  first  several  months  or  so  this  may 
appear  to  be  artificial  or  man-made,  but 
nature,  in  her  unique  manner,  will  again 
prove  master  of  the  situation.  Seeds  will 
soon  find  their  way  into  the  wall  and  with- 
in a very  short  time  many  plants  will  be 
growing  from  what  formerly  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a stone  wall.  Should  the 
water  rise,  and  in  most  cases  it  will  during 
a flood  stage,  debris  will  collect  and  addi- 
tionally help  to  eradicate  an  eyesore.  With- 
in a year  the  grass,  weeds,  and  accumulated 
debris  will  carefully  hide  the  wall  and  only 
the  close  observer  can  actually  tell  where 
man  has  stepped  in  and  helped  nature. 


Rather  than  criticise  the  purpose  of  the 
rip-rap  wall  in  stream  improvement  work, 
would  it  not  be  far  wiser  to  state  that 
should  the  conditions  necessitate  their  struc- 
ture, they  should  be  planned  and  then 
erected.  For  the  want  of  a better  alterna- 
tive, might  one  not  say  that  the  rip-rap 
wall  is  adapted  for  remedial  work  on  heavy 
bank  erosion  in  the  agricultural  trout 
streams  of  the  state.  Erosion  in  this  case 
is  not  desirable  and  aside  from  detrimental 
silt  on  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  welcomes 
the  unsound  principle  of  muddy  streams 
with  their  consequential  loss  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  tons  in  the  best  of  all 
top  soils. 


Combining  the  use  of  stones  and  timber  has  resulted  in  a very  substantial  rip-rap  wall  which  though 
less  than  a year  old  has  already  proven  its  value.  Besides  preventing  bank  erosion  this  structure  has 
provided  Cooks  creek,  Bucks  County,  with  another  substantial  trout  pool. 


Ef  there’s  a squarer  bunch  then  most 
fishermen  a feller  meets  up  with  on  our 
cricks  an’  mountain  runs,  I ain’t  never  met 
up  with  ’em.  ’Course,  now  an’  agin  ye  mite 
come  acrost  some  mean  thinkin’  feller  when 
afishin’,  but  mostly  it’s  t’other  way  round. 

Take  last  spring  when  I was  awormin’ 
fer  trout  in  our  medow  run.  I hed  worked 
my  way  keerful  like  inter  a hole  thet  I 
knowed  held  a mighty  nice  speckled  trout, 
an’  hed  jest  settled  back  rite  when  I sees 
a fisherman  workin’  his  way  upstream  with 
flies.  He  shore  did  know  how  ter  handle  thet 
little  whippy  rod  o’  his,  an’  by  gorry,  while 
I watched  him  I saw  him  take  a speckled 
trout  ennyways  12  inches  long.  Then  he 
sees  me,  an’  he  cut  away  back  frum  the 
crick  ter  get  by  me,  so’s  not  ter  break  in 
on  my  fishin’.  Rite  about  then,  I gits  a 
whale  o’  a bite,  an’  lands  a speckled  trout 
15  inches  long.  As  I’m  atusslin’  with  thet 
fish,  this  fisherman  comes  a leetle  closer,  an’ 
after  I lands  it,  durned  ef  he  don’t  seem 
ez  happy  ez  I was  about  it.  Now  then,  thet’s 
what  I calls  a square  shooter  an’  we  hed 
a good  talk  tergether  fer  mebbe  ten  minutes 
talkin’  about  our  fishin’.  Hope  he  comes 
back  here  next  season. 

Then  agin  last  summer,  I was  afishin’ 
fer  sunnies  an’  fallfish  an’  rock  bass  in  the 
rock  hole  in  the  big  crick  when  I sees  a 
feller  with  a short  rod  acastin’  leetle  plugs 
an’  cornin’  toward  the  hole  I was  afishin’. 
Whilst  I watched  him,  he  ketched  three 
bass,  all  o’  them  must  a been  better’n  legal. 
Dabbed  ef  he  didn’t  turn  all  them  fish  back 
keerful  like.  He  was  awadin’  an’  when  he 
seed  me,  he  got  out  o’  the  crick  an’  came 
an’  talked  with  me,  so’s  not  to  upset  my 
fishin’.  A bit  later  I seed  him,  an’  he  hed 
one  bass  thet  he  hed  kept.  It  was  a whop- 
per, every  bit  o’  four  pounds.  Thet  was  all 
the  fish  he  was  goin’  ter  keep  thet  day, 
an’  ef  thet  ain’t  a sportsman,  I don’t  know 
one. 

We  shore  hev  a bunch  o’  fishermen  in 
these  parts.  Some  likes  fishin’  fer  suckers 
an’  catties  better’n  ennything  else,  others 
takes  ter  fishin’  fer  sunnies  an’  fallfish  an’ 
a whole  lot  shines  up  ter  fishin’  fer  bass 
an’  trout.  Some  fishes  worms  an’  minnies 
an’  stone  catties,  an’  others  likes  flies  an’ 
plugs.  But  all  told,  they  be  the  squai'est 
bunch  ye  kin  wanter  meet,  the  kinder  fel- 
lers thet  makes  a man  rite  proud  ter  be  a 
fisherman. 
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Talking  fish  conservation  before  600  pupils  of  the  Boyd  Dodson  school  in  Wilkes-Barre. 


CONSERVATION  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  MYRON  W.  SHOEMAKER 


CONSERVATION  is  a subject  that 
should  be  of  vital  interest  to  every  citi- 
zen because  of  the  many  things  involved 
that  play  an  important  part  in  our  every 
day  life.  Many  people  have  the  wrong  im- 
pression of  conservation  and  think  of  it  as 
something  which  revolves  only  about  fish 
and  game.  But  in  reality  all  of  our  natural 
resources  are  in  the  conservation  program. 
Fish  and  game  are  only  a part  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  which  interested  citizens 
have  seen  fit  to  utilize  and  protect  and  they 
fit  in  the  conservation  program.  The  realiza- 
tion that  conservation  is  a necessity  in  our 
daily  life  and  welfare  is  rapidly  growing 
but  it  really  had  its  inception  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  a fish  and  game  standpoint, 
almost  40  years  ago  when  a handful  of 
pioneering  sportsmen  launched  into  a move- 
ment of  organization  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  essential  things  involved.  And  yet 
throughout  all  these  years  the  word  “con- 


servation” has  been  very  much  misunder- 
stood in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  fine 
organizations  have  developed  to  lend  assist- 
ance in  furthering  the  interests  of  conser- 
vation. With  the  growth  of  these  organized 
groups  also  has  developed  public  opinion 
until  today  conservation  has  a very  well 
established  foundation  of  public  opinion 
that  will  allow  it  to  develop  into  a much 
broader  sense  of  understanding  and  reality. 
The  word  conservation  when  clearly  under- 
stood means  to  conserve  that  which  we  have 
at  present  to  such  an  extent  that  there  will 
be  something  left  for  ourselves  to  enjoy  and 
for  future  generations. 

Many  sportsmen’s  organizations  have,  in 
good  faith,  entitled  themselves,  for  example, 
the  “Pine  Knob  Conservation  Club,”  but 
many  of  the  members  have  failed  to  adhere 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  when  participat- 
ing in  the  pleasures  afforded  in  nature’s 
playground.  To  a certain  extent  these  indi- 


viduals can  not  be  blamed.  There  has  been 
too  little  thought  in  the  past  of  preparation 
before  sending  them  to  stream  or  field  with 
a complete  knowledge  of  conservation  prob- 
lems. 

The  thousands  of  participants  outside  the 
sportsmen’s  groups  likewise  have  been  af- 
forded very  little  knowledge  of  conservation 
workings.  For  some  reason  the  rank  and 
file  of  participants  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  conservation  problems  were  able  to 
care  for  themselves  with  only  the  aid  of 
administrative  agencies  and  the  organized 
sportsmen.  This  lack  of  knowledge  has  no 
doubt  been  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tive agencies  and  the  organized  sportsmen 
being  at  times  accused  of  influencing  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  allow  them  to  i 
monopolize  the  pleasure  afforded  by  fishing 
and  hunting,  when,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  have  been  striving  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  essential  things  involved;  to  pave 
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the  way  for  the  insured  pleasures  of  others 
in  stream  and  field.  Every  effort  to  bring 
about  closer  cooperation  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  administrative  agencies  and  the 
sportsmen  and  the  general  public,  to  create 
a clearer  understanding  of  conservation  in 
'general,  has  slowly  developed.  But  the  time 
has  been  extremely  short  since  some  serious 
consideration  and  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  preparation  of  the  youth  of  today  to  fit 
them  to  properly  appreciate  and  utilize  the 
fishing,  hunting  and  the  natural  resources 
afforded  in  Pennsylvania.  The  time  has 
about  arrived  when  not  only  conservation 
i should  be  taught  these  youngsters  but  res- 
toration as  well.  And  it  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  general  school  curriculum.  Then 
and  then  only  will  conservation  become  what 
it  truly  deserves  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public. 

The  youth  of  today  will  be  the  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow  and  upon  them  will  fall 
the  burden  and  responsibility  of  carrying 
on  the  worth  while  projects  fostered  by  their 
predecessors.  Among  these  projects  are  clean 
; sports  for  wholesome  recreation  which  will 
help  to  develop  and  make  cleaner  minds  and 
better  citizens.  Fishing  and  hunting  are  two 
of  these  sports  around  which  conservation 
i,  revolves.  Out  of  this  vast  group  of  youths 
„ will  come  the  future  citizens  and  sportsmen 
[,  who  will  assist  to  further  build  up  and 
carry  on  the  conservation  program  to  in- 
sure their  future  recreation  for  health  and 
happiness  in  nature’s  playground. 

In  the  past  the  youngster’s  encourage- 
n ment,  incentive  and  opportunity  of  becom- 

I ing  a true  sportsman  and  aiding  in  a con- 
servation  program  has  been  very  limited. 
In  fact  it  has  been  practically  denied.  His 

. knowledge  of  the  purposes  and  general  good 
, such  a program  is  to  a community,  state 
and  nation  has  been  extremely  limited.  The 
J desire  has  been  present  but  the  facilities  of 
developing  a clearer  knowledge  in  these 

II  young,  immature  minds  of  what  conserva- 
e|  tion  really  means  have  not  been  available, 
’I  except  to  a very  few  who  have  been  for- 

tunate  enough  to  have  the  attention,  guid- 
ance and  interest  of  some  adult  conserva- 
• tionist.  This  condition  is  partly  due  to  the 
e lack  of  knowledge  of  conservation  problems 


on  the  part  of  the  present  sportsmen  and 
others;  and  partly  due  to  the  sportsmen  and 
others  who  have  failed  to  set  a good  ex- 
ample before  youth  when  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. Many  have  been  so  selfish  in  supplying 
themselves  with  fishing  and  hunting  from  a 
viewpoint  far  from  the  ideals  of  conserva- 
tion that  they  have  failed  to  realize  that 
there  are  youngsters  to  follow  who  also 
would  like  the  same  good  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. The  term  “good  fishing  and  hunting” 
may  be  scoffed  at  by  some  but  if  there  has 
been  poor  fishing  and  hunting  at  times  or 
any  time  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  youths 
who  will  follow  to  take  what  we  have  seen 
fit  to  leave  them.  The  responsibility  and 
duty  to  youth  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  sportsmen  and  others  who  have  forgot- 
ten youth  by  failing  to  look  ahead  and  con- 
serve something  for  youth. 

It  has  been  stated  by  well  known  con- 
servationists that  fishermen  and  hunters  are 


the  most  selfish  group  of  sportsmen  in  ex- 
istence. While  this  is  a broad  statement  it  is 
a fact  in  many  cases  and  it  has  developed 
through  a lack  of  education,  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  conservation  problems  be- 
cause they  were  not  afforded  a conservation 
education  in  early  life.  If  these  problems 
are  to  be  understood  clearly  there  must  be 
some  concerted  action  to  swing  from  this 
selfish  attitude  which  has  prevailed  too  long, 
to  one  of  sportsmanship  and  welfare  to  each 
other. 

During  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  a tremendous  development  towards  a 
conservation  education  in  the  public  schools. 
This  would  afford  and  rapidly  develop  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  the  youngsters  so 
they  would  think  of  fishing  and  hunting 
from  a conservation  viewpoint.  They  would 
appreciate  it  as  something  furnishing  whole- 
some recreation;  as  a sport;  as  something 
essential  for  their  own  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. The  time  would  be  comparatively  short 
until  they  would  be  eager  and  willing  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible  to  protect  and 
promote  their  interests  as  well  as  those  of 
their  fellow  sportsmen.  Fishing  and  hunting 
and  the  general  conservation  problem  have 
suffered  serious  damages  because  the  youth 
of  yesterday  was  not  taught  to  utilize  them 
as  they  should  in  their  later  years. 

The  conservation  program  and  its  value 
to  mankind  is  not  a difficult  matter  for 
youth  to  grasp  if  afforded  the  chance  to 
assimilate  the  proper  knowledge.  No  child 
will  stand  idly  by  and  see  its  cherished 
playthings  destroyed  or  taken  away.  No  boy 
will  condone  the  destruction  of  his  play- 
grounds and  the  implements  and  appliances 
used  to  make  the  different  sports  a reality 
for  his  enjoyment.  No  youngster  will  allow 
his  fishing  and  hunting  and  natural  re- 
sources to  be  destroyed  or  depleted  if  he 
knows  they  are  affording  recreation  and  are 
of  vital  importance  to  his  daily  life  and 
existence.  A conservation  education  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  youth  to  grow  into 
an  adult  stage  before  taking  an  active  part 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


The  writer  must  answer  questions  galore  before  student  groups.  This  is  a typical  close-up. 
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Question:  What  is  a good  method  for 
keeping  helgramites  in  bass  season? — 
A.  L.  J. 

Answer:  One  of  the  most  unfortunate 

phases  in  game  fish  forage  conservation 
concerns  the  loss  of  thousands  of  helgra- 
mites and  other  live  bait  through  improper 
care  after  they  have  been  captured.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful  method  that  has 
come  to  our  attention  was  that  employed 
a number  of  years  ago  by  an  expert  hel- 
gramite  fisherman  in  a central  county. 
After  catching  a reasonable  number  of  hel- 
gramites, this  fisherman  placed  them  in  a 
lard  can  and  put  in  with  them  a good 
quantity  of  grape  leaves  which  had  been 
moistened.  The  can  was  then  placed  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  in  this  instance,  a cellar. 
Only  occasionally  were  the  leaves  moistened, 
but  seldom  did  any  helgramites  die  for  him. 
They  were  invariably  in  fine  condition  when 
he  wanted  to  fish.  Two  things  to  guard 
against  in  particular  in  keeping  helgramites 
is  too  much  water,  which  will  cause  them 
to  drown,  or  too  much  heat  and  light,  which 
will  also  prove  fatal  to  them.  Proper  care 
of  live  bait  of  any  kind  is  a real  forward 
step  toward  good  fishing. 

Question : I purchased  an  expensive 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Pennsylvania  fishermen  mourn  the 
passing,  on  November  11,  of  Leslie  W. 
Seylar,  of  McConnellsburg,  former 
member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, and  a central  figure  in  the 
building  of  our  modern  fisheries  sys- 
tem. Beloved  by  anglers  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  state,  Doctor  Seylar 
served  on  the  Board  from  March  20, 
1924  to  March  14,  1936.  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  he  was  a pioneer  in  tne 
better  fishing  movements,  particularly 
in  the  drive  to  improve  our  trout 
waters  through  provision  of  more 
cover,  and  was  especially  interested  in 
Willow  planting. 

On  November  13,  William  S.  Ellis, 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  served  on  the 
Board  of  Game  Commissioners  from 
January  16,  1920  to  March  20,  1924 
and  was  prominent  in  the  building  of 
Pennsylvania’s  modem  game  conser- 
vation system,  died.  Many  sportsmen 
who  knew  him  felt  a keen  sense  of 
loss  in  his  passing.  Unselfish  devotion 
to  the  better  fishing  and  better  hunt- 
ing cause  made  these  men  key  figures 
in  the  conservation  drive  and  the  Fish 
Commission  and  its  personnel  extends 
sincere  sympathy  to  their  families. 


HDH  double  tapered  fly  line  last  trout  sea- 
son and  would  appreciate  information  as  to 
its  proper  care  so  that  I can  expect  good 
service  from  it  this  spring? — D.  B. 

Answer:  This  question  is  of  interest  to 

every  trout  fisherman  who  will  invade  our 
streams  this  spring.  All  the  tears  and  hand- 
wringing  in  the  world  can’t  patch  up  a 
ruined  fly  line  when  the  trout  season  opens. 
Now  is  the  time  to  act  to  prevent  irrepar- 
able damage.  Remove  the  line  from  the  reel 
and  stretch  it  out  full  length  in  some  con- 
venient spot.  Procure  a good  clean  piece 
of  soft  cloth  and  rub  your  line  until  all 
dirt  and  grease  has  been  removed.  Then 
wind  it  carefully  on  a wooden  or  cardboard 
spool,  being  careful  not  to  twist  it  in  wind- 
ing. The  larger  the  spool  the  better.  If 
spools  are  not  obtainable,  loop  the  line  in 
coils  about  a foot  in  diameter  and  hang  on 
wooden  pegs.  Store  your  line  in  a room  of 
even  dry  temperature.  Lines  properly  cared 
for  will  give  you  years  of  maximum  per- 
formance and  service. 

Question:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  take 

care  of  expensive  bamboo  casting  rod? — 
V.  B. 

Answer :■ — The  importance  of  proper  care 
for  your  fly  line  or  bait  casting  line  during 
the  winter  cannot  be  overemphasized.  No 
less  important  is  your  rod.  Wipe  it  well  with 
a soft  cloth,  preferably  flannel,  and  be  sure 
the  case  is  perfectly  dry.  If  you  store  it 
in  a room  which  is  subject  to  varying  tem- 
peratures, chances  are  next  spring  the  fer- 
rules will  be  loose  on  the  bamboo.  Dry  heat 
has  a tendency  to  dry  out  the  ferrule  ce- 
ment. Store  your  rod  where  it  cannot  be- 
come wet  and  where  an  even  temperature 
is  maintained. 

Question:  At  the  close  of  last  trout  sea- 

son, I had  some  fine  tapered  leaders  that 
had  not  been  used.  How  can  I best  take 
care  of  them  during  the  winter  so  that  they 
may  be  used  this  coming  season?  Is  gut 
going  up  in  price?  How  about  care  of 
flies? — J.  N. 

Answer:  That’s  a mighty  pertinent 

question  you  put  in  about  leaders.  Gut  is 
going  up  in  price,  and  how!  The  Spanish 
conflict  is  raising  old  Ned  with  us  fisher- 
men. Gut  prices  are  sky  high  right  now, 
so  take  good  care  of  those  leaders.  They 
sure  are  worth  it.  Leader  economy  for  the 
average  fisherman  is  not  only  wise  but 
bordering  close  to  compulsion.  Leaders  prop- 
erly treated  will  last  for  years.  Remove 
them  from  your  leader  box  and  leave  them 
to  dry  of  their  own  accord,  not  over  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  wind  in  approximately  4- 
inch  coils.  Place  them  in  wax  paper  or  cello- 
phane envelopes  if  either  is  available.  Bet- 
ter still,  wrap  securely  in  a dry  chamois 
and  place  in  a box,  airtight  if  possible. 


J.  F.  Livingston,  ardent  Clearfield  sportsman,  with  a 
catch  of  three  fine  pickerel  taken  in  Moshannon 
Lake  during  a snow  squall  last  autumn. 


The  idea  is  to  keep  them  in  the  dark  as 
light  deteriorates  the  quality.  Next  spring, 
before  placing  in  the  wet  box,  soak  for  at 
least  several  hours  in  glycerin.  By  tying 
tippets  (pieces  of  gut  12  to  18  inches  long) 
on  to  the  fine  end,  as  that  section  becomes 
shortened  by  tying  on  flies,  the  life  of  a 
leader  is  lengthened  considerably.  A regu- 
lar inspection  of  the  knot  at  the  loop  where 
the  line  and  the  leader  connect  is  also  sug- 
gested. At  some  time,  this  may  save  you 
the  loss  of  the  entire  leader  (and  possibly 
a grandaddy  trout). 

Flies  also  should  be  stored  for  the  winter 
months.  An  airtight  container  in  which  you 
should  place  a generous  quantity  of  moth 
crystals  is  ideal.  Use  of  crystals  which  form 
gases  to  kill  moths  and  their  larvae  is  sug- 
gested. Next  season,  before  using  the  dry 
flies,  place  them  in  a tea  strainer  and  steam 
over  the  spout  of  a tea  kettle.  This  will 
restore  them  to  their  original  condition. 


The  Pullman  conductor  one  night  saw  a 
red  lantern  hanging  on  one  of  the  lower 
berths  so  he  looked  up  George,  the  porter,  j 
and  said,  “Say,  George,  why  is  that  red: 
lantern  hanging  on  that  lower  berth?” 
George  replied,  “Well,  boss,  Rule  23  in 
my  book  says  that  you  should  hang  up  a 
red  lantern  when  the  rear  end  of  the  sleep- 
er is  exposed.” 
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GIANT  PICKEREL  TOPS 
PAST  RECORD  CATCHES 


TOPPING  every  record  fish  in  its  class 
ever  listed  by  the  ANGLER  was  a 
giant  pickerel  taken  on  November  10  at 
Shohola  Falls,  near  Rollins,  Pike  county,  by 
Frank  Streznetcky  of  Scranton.  This  fish, 
measuring  3114  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  8 pounds,  exceeds  by  214  pounds 
fh  weight  the  fish  which  had  previously 
been  recognized  as  the  heaviest  in  the  pick- 
srel  division  for  the  year  and  taken  by  John 
;Pohle  of  Honesdale  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

According  to  Streznetcky,  the  big  fish  put 
rp  a terrific  battle  before  it  was  landed, 
Dreaking  his  casting  rod.  At  the  time  he 
nade  the  catch,  Frank  was  fishing  with  three 
companions,  his  brother,  John,  Fred  Locher, 
and  Hugh  Rooney.  The  party  landed,  all 
told,  11  big  pickerel  on  this  November  day, 
Frank  taking  another  weighing  4 pounds. 
Following  is  his  account  of  the  catch: 

“May  I present  the  thrilling  story  of  my 
catch  and  incidentally  my  biggest  thrill  of  all 
my  fishing  days.  First  I would  like  to  intro- 
duce myself  and  other  details  which  makes 
possible  fishing  as  my  favorite  sport.  I am 
24  ars  old  and  a resident  of  Scranton.  I 
am  a baker  in  Scranton  and  fortunately  for 
me  the  bake  shop  starts  work  late  in  the 
afternoon  and  this  enables  me  to  finish  up  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  which  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  get  a few  hours  sleep 
in  the  morning  and  then  get  up  and  get  set 
: ijjf or  my  great  pastime  of  fishing  with  my 
jjlfellow  workers  and  friends.  Now  then,  with 
Hthis  introduction  may  I turn  back  to  the 
ijilucky  day  of  November  10. 

“The  day  previous,  Tuesday,  I began  work 
at  5:30  P.  M.  and  knowing  I’d  be  through 
at  midnight,  I arranged  with  two  friends, 
Fred  Locher  and  Hugh  Rooney,  and  my 


Frank  Streznetcky  with  his  record  pickerel. 


brother  John,  to  be  all  set  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  4:30.  The  destination  was  Shohola 
Falls,  about  48  miles  from  Scranton,  so  we 
set  out  Wednesday  morning  with  big  ideas 
like  all  fishermen  have  when  they  go  fish- 
ing. We  arrived  at  Shohola  and  began  fish- 
ing about  6:00  o’clock  and  fished  till  about 
7:00  o’clock  and  as  the  day  was  going  by 
it  was  nicer  and  nicer  all  the  time.  The  sun 
was  shining  bright  and  the  water  was  cool 
and  calm.  Then  I said  to  my  friends,  ‘We 
are  going  to  get  some  fish  here  today!’  At 
the  moment  I was  fishing  with  live-bait.  I 
got  a strike  and  waited  for  him  to  take  the 
bait.  Then  I pulled  him  in  and  he  was  a 
pickerel  14  inches  long.  Then  I said  to  my 
buddies,  ‘Look  at  those  fish  jump  out  there’. 
I laid  aside  my  live  bait  and  got  my  casting- 
rod  out  and  started  to  cast  with  this  rod, 
using  a red  and  white  spoon  or  which  is 
really  called  a metal  wobbler.  Then  I made 
about  four  or  five  casts  with  a dead  minnow 
on  the  end  of  a wobbler. 

“Suddenly  as  I threw  in  again  I got  a 
fierce  strike  and  my  rod  was  almost  pulled 
out  of  my  hands.  Excitedly  I assumed  I had 
a whopper  taking  the  strength  of  the  pull 
into  consideration.  I tried  to  be  calm — I half 
excitedly  let  him  pull  out  line,  slowly.  See- 
ing he  had  quite  a bit  of  line  out  I gradually 
started  to  reel  him  in.  I reeled  a few  seconds 
and  his  determined  strength  was  apparent, 
so  I let  him  take  the  line  and  again  very 
slowly  started  to  play  him,  gradually  and 
steadily  reeling  in.  I became  excited  as  I 
reeled  in  because  his  strength  seemed  to  be 
much  greater. 

“Thinking  he  might  break  my  line,  I 
stepped  off  the  stump  that  I was  standing 
on  at  the  shore  line  and  started  to  walk  to- 
ward the  woods.  By  that  time  I had  him 
about  ten  feet  from  shore.  Then  Locher  saw 
him  desperately  jumping  and  splashing  and 
his  suggestion  was,  ‘He’s  had  enough;  now 
it’s  up  to  you,  Frank;  use  your  fishing  skill 
to  land  him’.  As  I started  to  reel  him  in 
again,  he  gave  one  wicked  splash  and  pull 
and  broke  my  casting  rod  in  half.  So  I hur- 
riedly made  a grab  for  my  line  and  started 
to  pull  him  in  hand  over  hand.  His  back- 
ward pull  on  the  line  started  to  cut  my  hand 
so  I wrapped  it  securely  around  my  hand 
and  started  to  walk  backwards  again. 

“I  finally  pulled  him  on  shore  and  then 
made  a jump  for  him.  I had  a net  with  me 
but  it  was  a small  trout  net  and  was  of 
no  use  to  me  for  the  fish  was  too  big  for 
the  net.  In  the  meantime  my  brother  John, 
at  a distance,  became  so  excited  when  he 
saw  the  size  of  the  fish  that  in  his  hurry  to 
come  over  to  possibly  assist  me,  he  ran  di- 
rectly into  the  water  before  he  realized 
where  he  was  and  walked  back  out.  I ex- 
citedly put  the  sti'inger  through  the  pick- 
erel’s jaws  and  tied  him  to  a pole.  Then  I 
sighed  with  relief  and  victory  and  I never 
felt  happier  in  all  my  fishing  days.  I did  not 
know  what  to  do  after  that  as  my  casting 
rod  was  broken  so  all  I could  do  was  to  take 
my  bamboo  pole  and  still  fish.  Of  course,  so 
far  as  I was  concerned,  I would  have  liked 
to  go  home,  but  that  would  not  have  been 
playing  fair  with  my  friends,  so  I stayed 


and  fished  for  a while  and  landed  another 
pickerel  of  4 pounds,  but  this  was  on  live 
bait.  Then  my  brother  John  landed  one  of  3 
pounds.  We  had  a total  catch  of  11  fish  in 
the  party.  I had  3,  Fred  3,  Hugh  Rooney  2, 
and  my  brother  John  had  3.  So  I suggested 
to  my  buddies  that  since  we  had  the  big 
one,  it  was  needless  to  stay  there  any  longer. 
Happily  we  headed  for  home,  proud  to  ex- 
hibit my  fish  to  friends  and  sportsmen. 

“Before  I close  I want  to  thank  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  for  all  the  ad- 
vice and  suggestions  that  I got  from  the 
ANGLER  in  the  October  issue,  which  shows 
a big  pickerel  and  a red  and  white  wobbler 
on  'the  front  page,  and  also  your  book  of 
Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania.  I will  again 
say  that  they  were  a whole  lot  responsible 
for  my  big  catch.” 


TROUT  TALK 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

It  stands  to  reason,  so  I thought  and 
wrote  in  numerous  articles,  that  to  master 
this  game,  all  one  needs  to  know  are  three 
main  things.  First  of  all,  the  trout  them- 
selves and  their  habits — especially  on  what 
and  how  they  feed.  Next,  their  food — that 

is,  the  insects,  what  they  look  like  in  both 
their  nymph  and  winged  forms  and  how 
they  act.  And  last,  how  to  imitate  both  the 
looks  and  actions  of  these  insects  with 
artificial  flies. 

That’s  a pretty  comprehensive  program 
but  reasonably  possible  in  the  hardest 
hundred  years.  If  one  knew  even  part  of 

it,  he  would  be  well  on  his  way  to  master- 
ing this  trout  game.  The  great  danger 
would  be  that  he  would  become  so  deadly 
that  the  element  of  luck  would  be  gone  and, 
therefore,  the  game  would  lose  its  appeal 
or  all  the  trout  would  be  caught. 

Naturally,  to  achieve  this  perfection,  one 
must  spend  time  in  conscientious  study.  Not 
so  much  extra  time,  however,  but  those 
hours  that  one  wastes  in  fruitless  casting 
with  the  wrong  fly  or  wrong  method  or  over 
the  wrong  waters.  A few  hours  each  time 
on  the  stream  in  which  to  think,  watch 
and  see  those  things  which  are  of  vital  im- 
portance, would  be  all  one  requires. 

In  this  manner  one  will  come  to  know 
what  flies  hatch  out  in  April,  May,  June 
or  July  and  where  and  how  the  trout  will 
be  feeding  on  them.  One  will  also  know 
how  these  insects  look  and  act  and  how  they 
can  best  be  imitated. 

For  instance,  he  will  know  that  only 
small  dark  brown  or  black  flies  hatch  in 
April  and  that  the  fish  feed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  underwater  nymph  or  hatch- 
ing form  because  the  adult  fly  leaves  the 
stream  to  fly  in  short  flutters  from  tree  to 
tree.  Also,  that  the  native  brook  trout  feeds 
in  cold  water  while  the  brown  seldom  does, 
one  reason  why  May  and  June  fishing  is  so 
much  more  successful. 

Then,  again,  he  will  know  that  all  kinds 
of  flies  hatch  in  May  and  June,  clouds  of 
them,  the  trout  going  wild  as  they  gorge 
themselves  after  the  long  winter’s  fast,  tak- 
ing everything  that  in  any  way  resembles 
food.  That  is  the  time  for  expert  and  dub 
alike  to  fill  their  creels — puff  out  their 
chests  and  cry — What  a brave  fisherman 
am  I ! 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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CONSERVATION  KEY-MEN 


THAT  well-known  maxim  “A  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link”, 
when  applied  to  fish  conservation  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Pennsylvania  today,  serves  as  a good 
measuring  rule  for  the  strength  of  this 
movement. 

Concisely  stated,  the  fish  conservation 
‘‘chain”  starts  with  the  licensed  fishermen. 
Their  money  spent  for  licenses  is  segregated 
in  a special  fund,  known  as  the  “Fish  Fund” 
and  designated  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  good  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
public  waters.  This  financial  support  is  the 
foundation,  the  first  link  in  the  “chain”,  so 
to  speak,  that  has  been  forged  to  better 
fishing.  It  has  made  possible  the  forging  of 
other  links — the  maintenance  of  ten  modern 
fish  farms  with  their  vast  annual  output  of 
fishes  of  the  various  species  suitable  for  our 
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waters;  the  upkeep  of  a fleet  of  modern 
trucks  for  effective  distribution  of  fish 
grown  to  stocking  size;  the  administration 
of  the  Fish  Fund  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  the  fishermen  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  a 
Board  of  seven  members  whole-heartedly  in- 
terested in  fish  conservation,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a force  of  enforcement  officers  to 
protect  the  sport  of  the  anglers. 

In  recent  years  another  link  has  been  add- 
ed to  this  “chain”,  a link  increasingly  vital 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  drive  for  bet- 
ter fishing.  We  refer  to  “Conservation  Key- 
Men”,  prominent  sportsmen  living  in  com- 
munities and  farm  districts  in  every  section 
of  the  Commonwealth,  who  give  unselfishly 
of  their  time  and  effort  to  further  the  con- 
servation cause.  Alert  to  stream  and  fishing 


conditions  in  the  localities  where  they  live, 
these  sportsmen  not  only  assist  in  the  stock- 
ing of  streams  but  serve  as  essential  con- 
tacts for  the  Fish  Commission  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  data  and  information  relative  to 
fishing  waters  in  various  sections. 

Just  how  one  sportsman  in  a community, 
intensely  interested  in  bettering  fishing  not 
only  for  himself  but  for  fellow  anglers,  can 
accomplish  this  purpose  to  a notable  extent 
was  demonstrated  several  years  ago  in  a 
small  town  in  a central  county.  In  whole- 
hearted agreement  with  the  policy  of  saving 
live  forage  for  bass  and  other  warm  water 
game  fishes  which  had  been  advocated  by 
the  Fish  Commission,  this  sportsman  deter- 
mined to  demonstrate  to  other  members  of 
the  Association,  in  which  he  was  a leader, 
the  practicability  of  artificial  lures  in  tak- 
ing big  bass,  wall-eyed  pike  and  pickerel. 

Before  this  one-man  drive  for  wider  use 
of  casting  lures  in  bass  fishing  got  under 
way,  virtually  all  of  the  fishermen  of  his 
acquaintance  had  resorted  to  use  of  min- 
nows, stone  catfish,  helgramites  and  cray- 
fish in  catching  bass.  But,  when  repeatedly, 
he  brought  in  hefty  bass,  well  over  the  three 
pound  mark  (only  one  fish  usually),  his 
fellow  fishermen  began  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  By  the  end  of  that  season,  at  least 
half  of  the  fishermen  in  the  Association  had 
taken  up  bait  casting,  and  were  creeling 
fine  fish  on  artificials.  Today  you’d  have  a 
hard  time  convincing  any  of  these  anglers 
that  there’s  a superior  method  to  bait  cast- 
ing in  landing  good  fish.  And,  since  each  of 
these  fishermen  has  given  up  fishing  with 
live  bait,  the  saving  of  minnows  and  other 
types  of  bass  forage  in  streams  of  that 
locality  may  be  readily  realized. 

The  key-men  of  conservation  loom  so 
prominently  in  the  modern  fishing  picture 
in  Pennsylvania  that  virtually  every  phase 
of  this  grand  sport  bears  testimony  to  their 
efforts.  There  is,  for  example, 

Fish  Stocking 

For  those  who  have  assisted  in  proper 
distribution  of  a truckload  of  80  cans  of 
legal  sized  trout,  there  is  no  illusion  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  real  care 
and  effort.  Upon  receiving  word  from  the 
hatchery  superintendent  that  the  truck  is 
due  to  arrive  at  a designated  point  at  a cer- 
tain hour,  date  indicated,  the  key-man  con- 
tacts fellow  sportsmen  who  will  aid  in  the 
planting.  The  stream  section  to  be  stocked, 
if  the  water  is  a large  one  (or  entire  stream 
if  small)  is  indicated  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  truck  driver’s  instructions  must  be 
carried  out.  While  it  may  be  possible  to 
stock  many  of  the  pools  near  to  the  road 
on  which  the  truck  is  standing,  much  of  the 
water  in  which  the  fish  are  to  be  planted 
necessitates  carrying  of  the  cans  for  200 
that  weather  conditions  and  all  other  fac- 
tors are  favorable,  effective  distribution  of 
that  truckload  of  fish  means  work  and 
yards  or  more  for  best  results.  Granting 
plenty  of  it.  And  these  sportsmen  carry  it 
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sibility.  But  a group  of  go-getter  sportsmen 
in  Hazleton  had  determined  that  this  stream 
section  should  get  its  full  portion  of  legal 
size  brown  trout.  To  accomplish  this  they 
built  special  boats,  loaded  the  cans  on  these 
boats,  and  drifting  downstream  carefully 
distributed  the  fish. 

In  planning  the  stream  survey,  whereby 
the  carrying  capacity  under  drought  condi- 
tions of  our  streams  for  fish  life  a number 
of  years  ago  was  determined,  the  advice  and 
suggestions  of  men  who  had  fished  waters 
in  their  respective  localities  and  knew 
stream  conditions  intimately,  proved  of  out- 
standing importance. 

In  other  ways,  too,  conservation  key-men 
have  played  and  are  playing  vital  roles. 
Take,  for  instance, 

Education 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  modem  fish 
conservation  in  states  so  densely  populated 
as  Pennsylvania  has  no  more  essential  re- 
quirement than  the  education  of  the  fishing 
public  to  its  needs.  The  part  that  organized 
sportsmen  are  taking  in  interesting  growing 
boys  in  the  principle  of  fishing  for  sport  and 
not  for  meat,  and  their  untiring  efforts  to 
persuade  fellow  fishermen  that  limit 
catches  are  injurious  to  the  sport  they  cher- 
ish, has  been  producing  splendid  results. 


We  know  of  an  instance,  for  example,  in 
which  one  of  these  conservation  key-men 
accomplished  a great  deal  in  teaching  boys 
not  only  sportsmanship  in  fishing  but  also 
in  instilling  in  a group  of  35  youngsters  in- 
terest in  fishes  and  their  characteristics.  The 
fact  that  this  sportsman’s  life  work  is  with 
boys  has  little  to  do  with  the  goal  achieved. 
Those  boys  are  now  intensely  interested  in 
fishing,  and  you  can  bet  that  they  will  know, 
when  they’re  on  our  streams  next  summer, 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  a cat- 
fish and  a smallmouthed  bass. 

Stream  Improvement 

When  the  movement  to  increase  the  car- 
rying capacity  of  our  trout  streams  through 
installation  of  shelters,  deflectors  and  dams 
was  in  its  early  stages,  conservation’s  key- 
men  were  among  the  first  to  back  it,  and 
today  more  than  one  stream  in  their  re- 
spective localities  bears  testimony  to  their 
efforts.  Knowing  at  first  hand  that  many  of 
our  streams  were  sadly  lacking  in  shelter, 
that  silt  had  made  many  stream  sections 
virtually  uninhabitable  by  trout,  and  that 
shore  vegetation  of  suitable  nature  had  van- 
ished on  long  sections  of  meadow  trout 
waters,  these  sportsmen  were  instrumental 
in  organizing  picnic-improvement  projects 
over  wTeek-ends  that  proved  of  real  merit 
in  improving  trout  fishing. 

Numerous  examples  of  sportsmen  projects 
of  this  type  are  at  hand.  For  instance,  of 
the  hard  fished  streams  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  White  Clay  Creek,  Chester 
county,  is  typical.  This  picturesque  meadow 
stream,  located  in  a rich  agricultural  dis- 
trict, was,  in  common  with  many  streams 
in  farming  country,  subject  to  infiltration 
of  silt  through  erosion.  The  forward-look- 
ing sportsmen  of  the  district  determined  to 
remedy  this  condition  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  by  construction  of  permanent 
current  deflectors.  That  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  a considerable  degree  of  suc- 
cess was  indicated  last  trout  season  when 
most  gratifying  catches  were  reported.  Ex- 
tensive willow  planting  campaigns  were  car- 
ried on  to  increase  shore  cover  on  waters 
of  Montgomery  and  Centre  counties  by 
sportsmen  of  these  counties. 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


irough,  happy  that  they’re  doing  their  part 
\>  improve  fishing. 

: But  weather  and  road  conditions  are  not 
Iways  favorable — far  from  it.  Bitter  cold 
reather,  necessitating  chopping  of  holes  in 
le  ice  to  release  the  fish,  deep  snows  in 
•hich  truck  and  car  may  founder,  mud  in 
’hich  the  wheels  chum  without  progress 
-such  natural  handicaps  frequently  attend 
istribution  of  fish. 


Then,  too,  there  are  stream  sections,  ideal 
shing  waters,  that  are  inaccessible  to  the 
atchery  trucks.  The  key-men  of  conserva- 
ion  have  shown  real  ingenuity  in  over- 
oming  this  handicap  on  more  than  one  oc- 
asion.  We  have  in  mind  a specific  incident 
f this  ingenuity  which  occurred  several 
ears  ago  on  an  inaccessible  section  of  the 
,ehigh  River,  one  of  the  greatest  streams 
or  big  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Sheer  rock  walls,  dropping 
bruptly  to  the  water  edge,  made  stocking 
f this  section  by  usual  methods  an  impos- 
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LEGAL  TROUT  STOCKED 
HEAVILY  IN  OCTOBER 

In  preparation  for  a banner  trout  sea- 
son next  spring,  brook  trout,  brown  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  were  stocked  intensively 
during  October  in  trout  waters  throughout 
the  state,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A. 
French  announced  recently.  Thousands  of 
Pennsylvania  anglers  will  also  welcome  the 
news  that  those  popular  warm  water 
species,  bullhead  catfish  and  bluegill  sun- 
fish,  figured  prominently  in  the  monthly 
distribution  from  the  Fish  Commission’s 
hatcheries. 

Fish  and  frogs  planted  during  the  month 
totaled  1,167,413  of  the  various  species.  In- 
cluded in  the  distribution  were  120,190 
brook  trout  from  6 to  10  inches  in  length, 
10,840  brook  trout  fingerlings,  28,880  brown 
trout  from  7 to  9 inches  in  length,  11,280 
rainbow  trout  from  7 to  10  inches  in  length, 
12,934  bass,  3 to  6 inches  in  length,  271,- 
004  catfish,  ranging  in  length  from  3 to 
10  inches,  514,820  sunfish,  % inch  to  8 
inches  in  length,  606  yellow  perch,  from 
8 to  9 inches  in  length,  2,383  pickerel  from 
13  to  18  inches  in  length,  193,600  bullfrog 
tadpoles,  2 to  3 inches  in  length,  650  suck- 
ers averaging  3 inches  in  length,  and  226 
muskellunge  ranging  in  length  from  6 to 
10  inches. 

Following  were  the  waters  stocked  in  the 
various  counties: 


Adams  County — Brook  Trout,  Carbaugh 
Run,  Conewago  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish,  Kreagys  or  Blue  Water  Lake,  Slegle 
Run,  Chambersburg  Water  Co.  Reservoir, 
Lt.  Marsh  Creek,  Marsh  Creek. 

Allegheny  County — Catfish,  Sunfish  and 
Frogs,  J.  C.  Trees  Boys  Camp  Dam,  Scott 
Pond  No.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Bedford  County— Brook  Trout,  Deaner 
Gap  Run  or  Kinzey  Gap  Run,  Yountz 
Creek  or  Earnest  Run;  Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish, Dunnings  Creek,  Wills  Creek,  Brush 
Creek,  Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake,  Jordan 
Lake,  Bobs  Creek,  Raystown  Br. 

Berks  County — Brook  Trout,  Pine  or 
Oysterdale  Creek,  Furnace  Creek,  Moselem 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Raush  Creek,  Furnace 
or  Blue  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek,  Ontelaunce  Lake,  Manataw- 
ney  Creek,  Maiden  Creek,  Sacony  Creek, 
Popodicken  Creek,  Br.  Creek  or  N.  W.  Br. 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Mill  or  Fishers  Creek, 
Furnace,  Oley  Furnace  or  E.  Br.  Mana- 
tawney  Creek;  Frogs,  Furnace,  Oley  Fur- 
nace or  E.  Br.  Manatawney  Creek,  Mill  or 
Fishers  Creek. 

Blair  County — Brook  Trout,  Blair  Gap 
Run,  Sinking  Creek  or  Sinking  Valley 
Creek,  Bobs  Creek,  Big  Fill  Run,  Vans- 
coyce  Run,  Bell  Gap  Run;  Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish, Williamsburg  Dam  on  Frankstown  Br. 
Juniata  River,  Frankstown  Br.,  Brush  Run, 
Reighards  Dam. 

Bradford  County — Brook  Trout,  Seeley 


Creek,  Daggett  Creek;  Sunfish,  N. 
Susq.  River,  Wesauking  Lake;  Picke: 
Wesauking  Lake. 

Bucks  County — Brook  Trout,  Cooks 
Durham  Creek;  Bass,  Lt.  Nesham 
Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Deep  R 
Three  Mile  Run,  Tohickon  Creek,  Nes 
miny  Creek,  Lt.  Neshaminy  Creek,  P 
Creek,  Maple  Beach  Pond,  Warren  La 
N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  E.  Swai 
Swamp  or  Unami  Creek;  Frogs,  War: 
Lake,  N.  E.  Br.  Perkiomen  Creek,  Th 
Mile  Run. 

Butler  County — Brook  Trout,  Lt.  Con 
quenessing  Creek,  Thorn  Creek,  N. 
Slippery  Rock  Creek  or  Blacks  or  Furn 
Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Thorn  Creek,  Sil 
Creek,  Bear  Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Bi 
Creek,  Thorn  Creek;  Catfish,  Sunfish  £ 
Frogs,  Buhls  Channel,  Thorn  Run  De 
Meridian  Dam,  Wolf  Creek,  Glade  R 
Boydstown  Dam,  Oneido  Dam. 

Cambria  County — Brook  Trout,  Due 
Run,  Beaver  Dam  Run  or  Killbuck  R 
N.  Br.  Blacklick  Creek  or  Vetera  Br.,  B 
Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Chest  Creek;  C 
fish,  Sunfish  and  Frogs,  Deeman  Dam 
Duman  Dam,  Newborough  Dam,  Ch 
Creek,  Pennsylvania  Coal  & Coke  Co.  De 
N.  Fork  or  Lt.  Conemaugh  River  or 
Run  or  Barker  Run  or  Howell  Creek,  Cle 
field  Creek. 

Cameron  County — Brook  Trout,  Broo 
Run,  E.  Br.  Hicks  Run,  Hicks  Run;  Bro 
Trout,  Sinnemahoning  Portage  Creek;  Be 
Driftwood  Br.  Sinnemahoning  Creek. 

Ccurbon  County — Brown  Trout,  Pohop 
or  Big  Creek;  Sunfish,  Harmony  La' 
Pickerel,  Harmony  Lake. 

Centre  County — Brook  Trout,  Ce< 
Creek;  Brown  Trout,  Bald  Eagle  Cre 
Lt.  Moshannon  or  Black  Moshannon  Cre< 
Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Toe  Hill  Ore  Hi 
Penns  Creek,  Sinking  Creek,  Bald  Ea 
Creek,  Moshannon  Lake. 

Chester  County — Brook  Trout,  Val 
Creek,  White  Clay  Creek;  Catfish  and  Si 
fish,  Brandywine  Creek,  E.  Br.  Brandyw 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Mill  Pond,  W.  Br.  < 
toraro  Creek,  Beaver  Creek,  Barnao 
Quarry  Hole,  Baker  or  Marble  Qua: 
Hole. 

Clarion  County — Catfish,  Sunfish  £ 
Frogs,  Red  Bank  Creek,  Snake  Head 
Rimersburg  Pond. 

Clearfield  County — Brook  Trout,  I 
Run,  Bildger  Run  or  Hughey  Run;  Bro 
Trout,  Mosquito  Creek;  Catfish  and  Si 
fish,  Chest  Creek,  Berwindale  Lake,  Hu 
mel  Pond,  Lt.  Clearfield  Creek,  Tanrn 
Dam  on  Clear  Run,  Sandylick  Creek. 

Clinton  County — Brook  Trout,  Beaverd 
Run,  Hammersley  Fork  Creek,  Rattlesm 
Run,  Hyner  Run,  Middle  Br.  Big  Ri 
Swamp  Br.  Big  Run;  Catfish  and  Sunfi 
Pine  Creek,  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Bald  Ea. 
Canal,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Beech  Cre< 
Yellow  Perch,  Beech  Creek. 

Columbia  County — Brown  Trout,  Roari 
Creek. 

Crawford  County — Brook  Trout,  R 
Laughlin  Run  or  Boggs  Run;  Bass,  C< 
neaut  Lake,  Pymatuning  Reservoir;  C 
fish,  Sunfish  and  Frogs,  Oil  Creek  trib.  j 
legheny  River,  Conneaut  Lake,  Pymatuni 
Reservoir;  Muskelunge,  Conneaut  Lake. 

Cumberland  County — Brook  Trout,  Moi 
tain  Creek,  Trindle  Spring  or  Sib 
Spring;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Hairy  Spri 


This  fine  creel  of  brook  trout  and  brown  trout  was  taken  in  Gardner's  Creek  last  season  by  Albin  and 
Leonard  Chukauskas  of  Old  Forge.  Largest  brown  trout.  18  inches. 


follow  Run,  Mountain  Run,  Yellow  Breech- 
! Creek,  Colonel  Denning  Lake  on  Big 
in,  Means  Run,  Carlisle  Waterhouse  Dam 
Conodoguinet  Creek,  Conodoguinet 
■eek,  Susquehanna  River. 

Dauphin  County — Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
isquehanna  River,  Swatara  Creek,  Wild- 
riod  Lake,  Stony  Creek,  Manada  Creek, 
mewago  Creek,  Penn’a.  Canal  Reservoir 
Highspire  Reservoir,  Powells  Creek, 
arks  Creek. 

Delaware  County — Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
iper  Quarry  Holes  No.  1,  2 and  3,  Darby 
,eek,  Chester  Creek,  Kaolin  Quarry  Hole. 
Elk  County — Brook  Trout,  Laurel  Run, 
and  Run,  Mix  Run  trib.  Bennetts  Br. 
inemahoning  Creek,  Straight  Creek,  S. 
rk  Straight  Creek,  Kersey  Run,  Hicks 
in,  Paige  Run  or  Paige  Draft  Run.  E.  Br. 
cks  Run,  Belmu'th  Run,  Maxwell  Run; 
own  Trout,  E.  Br.  Clarion  River,  W.  Clar- 
l Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Trout  Run. 

Erie  County — Bass,  Lake  Erie;  Catfish 
d Sunfish,  Runion  Creek,  Edinboro  Lake, 
nneaut  Creek;  Muskelunge,  Edinboro 
ike. 

Fayette  County — Brook  Trout,  Mountain 
eek,  S.  Fork  Mountain  Creek  or  Pine 
eek  or  Brownfield  Creek,  Back  Creek; 
own  Trout,  Dunbar  Creek;  Rainbow 
out,  Dunbar  Creek;  Sunfish,  Crystal 
Jservoir,  Browns  Dam  or  Redstone  Dam, 
ol  Springs  or  Lemont  Dam,  Lower  Star 
,nction  Dam,  Layton  Dam,  Smock  Dam 
Pittsburgh  Dam  or  Franklin  Reservoir; 
ogs  and  Catfish,  Crystal  Reservoir. 
Forest  County — Brook  Trout,  Coon  Creek, 
mlock  Creek,  Lt.  Coon  Creek,  Ross  Run, 
aver  Creek,  Queen  Run,  Lt.  Hickory 
eek,  Otter  Creek,  Watson  Pr.,  W.  Br. 
le  Jay  Creek,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  The 
anch  or  N.  Salmon  Creek,  Salmon  Creek, 
Salmon  Creek,  Hunter  Run,  Spring 
eek,  Bobbs  Creek;  Fingerling  Brook 
out,  Ross  Run,  Fork  Run;  Rainbow 
out,  E.  Hickory  Creek,  Maple  Creek, 
mlock  Creek,  Coon  Creek,  Spring  Creek, 
Imon  Creek;  Catfish,  Sunfish  and  Frogs, 
egheny  River. 

■franklin  County — Brook  Trout,  Car- 
lgh  Run,  Conococheague  Creek  or  E.  Br. 
oococheague  Creek,  Trout,  Buck,  or 
:key  Run,  Broad  Run  or  Bear  Valley 
n;  Bass,  Conococheague  or  E.  Br.  Con- 
cheague  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
ddy  Run,  Conococheague  or  E.  Br.  Con- 
'cheague  Creek,  Conocoguinet  Creek,  E. 
, Lt.  Antietam  Creek,  W.  Br.  Conco- 
' ague  Creek,  Indian  Lake. 

" ulton  County— Brook  Trout,  Brush 
;ek,  Lt.  Brush  Creek  or  N.  Brush  Creek; 
;fish  and  Sunfish,  Licking  Creek,  Cove 

i ;ek- 

. Weene  County — Catfish,  Sunfish  and 
” j)gs,  Dunkard  Creek,  S.  Fork  Ten  Mile 
iek,  Wheeling  Creek,  N.  Fork  Wheeling 
iek,  S.  Fork  Wheeling  Creek,  Muddy 
iek,  Whiteley  Creek. 

i5j  luntingdon  County — Brook  Trout,  Sadler 
ek,  Licking  Creek  or  W.  Licking  Creek; 
,Ic  >wn  Trout,  Spruce  Creek;  Catfish  and 
oi  lfish,  Juniata  River,  Aughwick  Creek, 
at  eling  Hill  Creek,  Penn  Central  Dam  on 
.41  mkstown  Br.  Juniata  River,  Standing 
iH  ne  Creek,  Penn  Central  Dam  on  Rays- 
n Br.  Juniata  River,  Raystown  Br. 
in  ndiana  County — Brook  Trout,  Lt.  Ma- 
rt ing  Creek,  N.  Br.  Lt.  Mahoning  Creek 
ia|  Cessna  Run,  Lt.  Yellow  Creek,  Laurel 
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Run,  Mardis  Run,  S.  Br.  Twolick  Creek; 
Brown  Trout,  Yellow  Creek. 

Jefferson  County — Brook  Trout,  Lt.  San- 
dy Creek  or  Lt.  Sandylick  Creek,  Clear 
Run;  Rainbow  Trout,  Clear  Creek;  Sun- 
fish and  Catfish,  Falls  Creek,  Water  Works 
Dam,  Soldier  Dam,  Reed  Dam,  Lt.  Sandy 
or  Lt.  Sandylick  Creek,  Red  Bank  Creek; 
Frogs,  Falls  Creek,  Water  Works  Dam,  Sol- 
dier Dam,  Reed  Dam. 

Juniata  County — Brook  Trout,  Horse 
Valley  Creek,  Liberty  Valley  Run;  Catfish 
and  Sunfish,  Tuscarora  Creek,  Pomeroys 
Dam  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  Kauffmans  or 
Hetricks  Dam,  Juniata  River,  Lost  Creek, 
Cocolamus  Creek. 

Lackawanna  County — Catfish,  Newton 
Lake,  Mud  Pond,  Windfall  pond  or  Kew- 
anna  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  West  End  Lake, 
Mountain  Lake,  Crystal  Lake,  Chapman 
Lake,  Sicklers  Pond,  Handsome  Lake;  Sun- 
fish, Newton  Lake,  Mud  Pond,  Windfall 
Pond  or  Kewanna  Lake,  Heart  Lake,  West 
End  Lake,  Mountain  Lake,  Crystal  Lake, 
Mountain  Mud  Pond,  Chapman  Lake,  Sick- 
lers Pond;  Yellow  Perch,  Mountain  Lake; 
Pickerel,  Sicklers  Pond,  Newton  Lake, 
Fords  Pond,  Nuangola  or  Triangular  Lake, 
Brown  Pond  or  Perrins  Marsh,  Westcolang 
Lake,  Big  Tink  or  Teddyuscong  Lake, 
Bruce  Lake  or  Roots  Pond,  Wallenpaupack 
Lake,  Promise  Land  Pond,  White  Deer 
Lake,  Pages  Pond,  States  Pond,  Schooleys 
Pond,  Tuscarora  Lake,  Laurel  or  Durbent 
Lake,  Shehawken  Lake. 

Lancaster  County — Brook  Trout,  Middle 
Creek,  Lt.  Conestoga  Creek,  Donegal  Creek, 
Indiana  Run  or  Trout  Run,  Long  Run,  Seg- 
lock  Creek;  Bass,  E.  Br.  Octoraro  Creek; 
Catfish,  Octoraro  Creek,  W.  Br.  Octoraro 
Creek,  Big  Chickies  Creek,  Hammer  Creek, 
Muddy  Creek,  Stovers  Dam,  Conestago 


Donald  Sides  of  Williamsport  with  a fine  wall-eyed 
pike  he  landed  last  season. 
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Creek;  Sunfish,  Octoraro  Creek,  Hammer 
Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Stovers  Dam,  Cones- 
toga Creek. 

Lawrence  County — Brook  Trout,  Taylor 
Run,  Big  Run;  Brown  Trout,  Deer  Creek, 
Hickory  Run;  Rainbow  Trout,  Deer  Creek, 
Hickory  Run;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Cement 
Dam,  Hottenbaugh  Creek,  Municipal  Golf 
Course  Pond,  Neshannock  Creek,  Quarry 
Hole  No.  5,  Youngstown  Quarry  Hole,  N. 
Fork  Lt.  Beaver  River;  Frogs,  Cement 
Dam,  Hottenbaugh  Creek,  Quarry  Hole  No. 
5,  Youngstown  Quarry  Hole. 

Lebanon  County — Brook  Trout,  Bachman 
Run,  Indiantown  Run,  W.  Br.  Hammer 
Creek,  Hammer  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
Stracks  Dam,  Stovers  Dam,  Water  Works 
Dam,  Strauss  Dam,  Swatara  Creek,  Lt. 
Swatara  Creek,  Conewago  Creek,  Lights  or 
Kiwanis  Dam. 

Lehigh  County — Brook  Trout,  S.  Br.  Sau- 
con  Creek,  Big  Trout  Run,  Swabia  Creek 
or  Swope  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  On- 
telaunce  Creek,  Swartz  Mine  Hole,  Jordan 
Creek,  Thomas  Lake  or  Green  Ore  Hole. 

Luzerne  County — Brook  Trout,  Pine 
Creek,  Phillips  Creek,  Maple  Creek,  Ar- 
nolds Creek,  Bear  Creek;  Brown  Trout, 
Huntingdon  Creek,  Lonesville  Creek;  Bass, 
Harveys  Lake;  Sunfish  and  Catfish,  Cum- 
mings Pond,  Brown  Pond  or  Perrins 
Marsh,  Harveyville  Dam  on  Huntingdon 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Susq.  River,  Nuangola  or 
Triangular  Lake;  Pickerel,  Grassy  Pond. 

Lycoming  County — Brook  Trout,  Trout 
Run,  Lt.  Bear  Creek,  W.  Mill  Creek,  Up- 
per Pine  Bottom  Run,  English  Run;  Brown 
Trout,  Lycoming  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish, Loyalsock  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Pine 
Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Lt.  Muncy  Creek. 

McKean  County — Fingerling  Brook 
Trout,  Colegrove  Brook,  Barney  Brook, 
Rottin  Br.,  Daly  Br.,  Boyer  Br.,  Lasher  Br. 
or  Brewer  Run,  S.  Br.  Cole  Creek,  Win- 
tergreen  Run,  Chappel  Forks,  Sugar  Run, 
Brown  Valley  Run,  N.  Fork  Sugar  Run, 
Whitney  Run,  Fly  Br.,  Willow  Creek,  Buck 
Lick  Run;  Brown  Trout  and  Rainbow 
Trout,  Portage  Creek. 

Mercer  County — Brook  Trout,  Deer 
Creek;  Rainbow  Trout,  Lt.  Neshannock 
Creek. 

Mifflin  County — Brook  Trout,  Havice 
Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Tea  Creek,  Treaster 
Valley  Run;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Juniata 
Country  Club  Dam  on  Juniata  River,  Jacks 
Creek. 

Montgomery  County — Sunfish  and  Cat- 
fish, Terwood  Pond,  Manatawney  Creek, 
Towamenein  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Wunderle 
Quarry  Hole;  Frogs,  Terwood  Pond,  Mill 
Creek,  Wunderle  Quarry  Hole. 

Montour  County — Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
Mahoning  Creek,  Chillisquaque  Creek. 

Northampton  County — Brook  Trout,  Lt. 
Bushkill  Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Bertch 
Creek  or  Berches  Creek,  Waltz  Creek  or 
Delabo  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Jaca- 
bus  or  Jacoby  Creek,  Brays  or  E.  Bangor 
Lake,  Paint  Mill  Dam  on  Monocacy  Creek, 
Hellertown  Reservoir  Park  Dam  No.  1 and 
2,  Hokendauqua  Creek,  Bushkill  Creek. 

Perry  County — Brook  Trout,  Horse  Val- 
ley Run,  Liberty  Valley  Run,  Green  Val- 
ley Run  or  Dark  Hollow  Run,  Houstons 
Run  or  Shafer  Run,  Browns  Run,  Laurel 
Run,  Montour  Run,  McCabes  Run  or  Cana- 
das Valley  Run,  Shermans  Creek;  Catfish 
and  Sunfish,  Susquehanna  River,  Lt.  Buf- 
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falo  Creek,  Juniata  River,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Shermans  Creek,  Cocolamus  Creek. 

Pike  County — Bass,  Delaware  River; 
Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Delaware  River,  White 
Deer  Lake,  Mud  or  Lt.  Mud  Pond,  Mini- 
sink Lake  or  Big  Mud  Pond,  Kleinhans 
Mill  Pond,  Fairview  Lake,  Egypt  Meadow 
Dam,  Promise  Land  Pond,  Big  Tink  Pond 
or  Teddyuscong  Lake,  Bruce  Lake  or  Roots 
Pond,  Westcolang  Lake,  Wallenpaupack 
Lake,  Pecks  Pond,  Twin  Lakes,  N.  Br. 
Susq.  River,  Carey  Lake,  Edinger  or  Mc- 
Clure Pond;  Yellow  Perch,  Pecks  Pond, 
Promise  Land  Pond. 

Potter  County — Brook  Trout,  Dodge 
Brook  or  Dodge  Hollow  Run,  Nelson  Run, 
Kettle  Creek,  E.  Br.  Portage  Creek  or  E. 
Cowley  Run,  W.  Br.  Portage  Creek  or  W. 
Cowley  Run,  Cushing  Creek  or  Brookland 
Br.,  Lyman  Run  or  N.  Br.  W.  Br.  Pine 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  E.  Br.  Fishing  Creek, 
W.  Br.  Fishing  Creek,  Sartwell  Creek,  Lest 
Hand  Br.  Dingmans  Run,  Dingmans  Run, 
S.  Fk.  First  Fk.  Sinnemahoning  Creek  or 
S.  Woods  Run,  E.  Fk.  First  Fk.  Sinnema- 
honing Creek,  Genesee  Fk.  Pine  Creek,  Nine 
Mile  Run;  Brown  Trout,  Pine  Creek,  W. 
Br.  Pine  Creek  or  Corbet  Br. 

Schuylkill  County — Brook  Trout,  Beaver 
Creek  or  Cold  Run,  Pine  Creek,  Bear 
Creek,  Black  Creek,  Locust  Creek;  Brown 
Trout,  Locust  Creek;  Catfish  and  Sunfish, 
Pine  Creek  Lizard  Creek,  Long  Run,  Ma- 
honing Creek,  Rabbit  Run,  Deep  or  Deaf 
Creek,  Mahantango  Creek,  Leshers  Dam, 
Gensler  Ice  Dam,  Sweet  Arrow  Lake,  Dock 
Pond,  Millers  Pond,  Cumbola  Dam  on  Old 
Schuylkill  Canal,  Hosensock  Creek,  Patter- 
son Dam  No.  1 or  Good  Spring  Dam,  Pat- 
terson Dam  No.  1 and  2. 

Snyder  County — Brook  Trout,  Swift  Run; 
Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Richfield  Dam,  N.  Br. 
Mahantango  Creek,  Penn’a.  Power  & Light 
Co.  Dam  on  Middle  Creek,  Penns  Creek, 
Middle  Creek. 

Somerset  County — Brook  Trout,  Drake 
Run  or  Drakestown  Run,  Shafer  Run  or 
Lohr  Run,  Sandy  Run,  Beaver  Dam  Run, 
Brush  Creek,  Isers  Run  or  Markleton  Run; 
Brown  Trout,  Flaugherty  Creek,  Laurel 
Hill  Creek,  Wills  Creek;  Catfish,  Sunfish 
and  Frogs,  Bigby  Creek,  McDonaldson  Dam 
or  Broghers  Valley  Coal  Co.  Dam,  Rowena 
Lake,  Youghiogheny  River,  Middle  Creek, 
W.  Br.  Coxes  Creek,  Kimberly  Creek. 

Susquehanna  County — Catfish  and  Sun- 
fish, Beaver  Pond,  Middle  Lake,  Upper  Lake, 
Card  or  Carr  Lake,  Lake  Side  or  Tarble 
Pond,  Lower  Lake,  Big  Elk  Lake,  Quaker 
Lake,  Hells  Half  Acre,  Tuscarora  Lake  or 
Kinny  Pond,  Forest  Lake,  Wrighters  Lake, 
Lewis  Lake,  Ely  Lake  or  South  Pond,  Heart 
Lake,  East  Lake,  Stearns  Lake,  Idlewild 
Lake  or  Long  Pond,  Round  Pond,  Laurel  or 
Durbent  Lake;  Yellow  Perch,  States  Pond; 
Pickerel,  Idlewild  Lake,  Alford  Pond,  Pecks 
Pond,  Egypt  Meadow  Dam,  North  Jersey 
Lake,  Wrighters  Lake,  Lewis  Lake,  Big  Elk 
Lake,  Promise  Land  Pond,  Brookings  Pond, 
Coxton  Lake. 

Sullivan  County — Brown  Trout,  Muncy 
Creek. 

Tioga  County  — Brook  Trout,  Bailey 
Creek,  Seeley  Creek,  Long  Run,  Kettle 
Creek,  Fall  Brook,  Tioga  River;  Catfish  and 
Sunfish,  Crooked  Creek,  Marsh  Creek,  Eld- 
ridge  Pond  or  Yale  Pond,  Blacks  Pond,  Gray 
Valley  or  Bullards  Pond,  Longwell  Pond. 

Union  County — Brook  Trout,  Rapid  Run, 


Spruce  Run,  Buffalo  Creek;  Catfish  and 
Sunfish,  Laurel  Park  Dam  on  Penns  Creek, 
Millmont  Dam  on  Penns  Creek,  New  Berlin 
Dam  on  Penns  Creek,  Penns  Creek,  Lt.  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Turtle  Creek,  White  Deer  Hole 
Creek. 

Venango  County — Rainbow  Trout,  Upper 
Two  Mile  Run,  Lt.  Scrubgrass  Creek,  Scrub- 
grass  Creek,  W.  Pithole  Creek;  Bass,  French 
Creek;  Catfish,  Sunfish  and  Frogs,  Alle- 
gheny River,  Lake  Creek,  French  Creek. 

Warren  County — Brook  Trout,  Perry  Mc- 
Gee Run,  McGuire  Run,  Pine  Creek,  Coffee 
Creek,  N.  Br.  Spring  Creek  or  Whitney  Run, 
Wilson  Run,  Lamb  Run,  Tidioute  Creek, 
Ben  Jorge  Creek,  Rock  Hollow  or  Arcade 
Run,  Lt.  Brokenstraw  Creek,  Hemlock 
Creek,  Farnsworth  Creek,  Minister  Run, 
Four  Mile  Creek,  Six  Mile  Run,  Arnot 
Creek,  E.  Hickory  Creek,  Upper  Sheriff 
Creek,  Lower  Sheriff  Creek;  Brown  Trout, 
Caldwell  Creek,  E.  Br.  Spring  Creek,  W. 
Br.  Tionesta  Creek,  W.  Br.  Caldwell  Creek, 
Brown  Run;  Rainbow  Trout,  Pine  Creek; 
Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Allegheny  River,  Cone- 
wango  Creek,  Allegheny  River,  Columbus 
Pond;  Frogs,  Allegheny  River,  Columbus 
Pond. 

Washington  County — Catfish,  Sunfish  and 
Frogs,  Cokesburg  Reservoir  No.  53,  Mingo 
Strip  Mine  Holes  No.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  Kings 


Creek  trib.  Ohio  River,  Aunt  Clara  F 
Middle  King  Creek,  Rankin  Run  trib.  R 
coon  Creek,  Langeloth  Mill  Dam,  Krewe 
Dam. 

Wayne  County — Brown  Trout,  Johnsi 
Creek;  Bass,  Lackawaxen  River;  Catfii 
and  Sunfish,  Bone  Pond  or  Summit  Lai 
Poyntelle  Lake,  Klein  Pond,  Adams  Lai 
Upper  Twin  Lake,  Cadjaw  Pond,  Seeleyvi] 
Pond,  Rose  Pond,  Lower  Woods  Pond,  Kee: 
Pond,  Scodale  Lake  or  Waidler  Pond,  Sh 
hawken  Lake,  Four  Mile  Pond  or  Hiawatl 
Lake,  Starlight  Lake,  Coxton  Lake,  Cor 
Lake,  Long  Pond,  Sly  Lake,  Independe 
Lake,  Delaware  River,  Lt.  Union  Lai 
Duck  Harbor  Pond,  North  Jersey  Lai 
Gouldsboro  Pond  or  Watago  Lake;  Suckei 
Lackawaxen  River;  Pickerel,  Duck  Harb 
Pond,  Cadjaw  Pond,  Lake  Ladore,  Cor 
Lake. 

Westmoreland  County  — Catfish,  Sunfi 
and  Frogs,  Four  Mile  Run,  Carpentertov 
Dam  No.  2. 

Wyoming  County — Catfish,  Edinger  Poj 
or  McClure  Pond,  Mud  Pond,  N.  Br.  Sus 
River,  Carey  Lake. 

York  County — Brook  Trout,  Toms  Ru 
Orson  Run;  Catfish  and  Sunfish,  Powd 
Mill  Run,  Bermudian  Creek,  Silver  Lak 
Yellow  Perch,  Powder  Mill  Run. 


TROUT  TALK 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


He  will  learn  that  the  best  trout  are 
night  feeders  because  most  insects  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  hatching  out  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  He  will  know 
the  fun  of  fishing  through  these  hatches 
and  seeing  the  trout  go  crazy,  throwing 
all  caution  to  the  four  winds,  feeding  like 
mad,  doing  everything  but  jump  into  his 
creel  as  they  splash  and  butt  him  in  their 
great  desire  to  eat. 

He  will  come  to  know  the  stone  fly  whose 
nymph  is  such  a scavenger  of  the  water 
and  whose  dried  skin,  split  up  the  back, 
is  such  a familiar  sight  on  stones  and  weeds 
along  the  streams.  And  the  May  fly,  that 
delicate,  tender  tidbit  that  lives  for  a day 
— its  sole  purpose  to  reproduce  its  kind  and 
incidentally,  feed  the  trout.  Also  the  Caddis 
fly  and  its  home-carrying  Caddis  worm 
nymph;  the  Crane  flies  or  Spinners  and  the 
Midges,  whose  black  ugly  nymphs  often 
hang  suspended  by  a silken  thread  in  tur- 
bulent waters,  swinging  back  and  forth 
for  all  the  world  like  a black  wet  fly  on  a 
fine  leader.  The  shad  fly — the  bluebottle  fly 
— the  ants  and  bees — insects  without  end, 
their  different  forms  and  their  actions  he 
will  come  to  know. 

Those  that  dance  over  the  waters,  dip- 
ping to  touch  it — to  lay  eggs  or  to  die — 
those  that  hatch  under  water  to  burst  forth 
on  quick-drying  wings  and  sail  away — 
those  that  crawl  up  to  safety  and  hatch 
above  water — all  these  things  and  many 
others  and  how  to  make  his  artificials  do 
the  same,  he  will  learn;  knowledge  that 
should  give  him  power  over  trout  such  as 
those  who  do  not  know  could  never  have. 

The  life  of  the  trout  in  all.  its  intimate 
details  will  be  his.  He  will  know  when  they 
are  in  the  deep  pools,  out  in  the  shallows 
or  the  fast  reaches  or  when  they  will  be 
hiding  in  unexpected  spots  along  the  banks 


He  will  know  that,  shy  and  cunning  as  th> 
are,  they  have  certain  weaknesses  of  whi 
he  can  take  full  advantage.  The  quickne 
with  which  they  become  accustomed  to  t 
unusual  if  it  is  repeated  a few  times  ai 
does  not  harm  them.  How  he  can  wa> 
among  them,  move  about,  cast  over  the 
without  disturbing  their  feeding.  How  ] 
can  tease  them  into  fighting  his  lur 
through  their  courageous  protection  of  the 
chosen  home  in  a pool.  How  every  pool  co 
tains  certain  spots  always  claimed  by  t] 
best  fish,  one  for  retreat  and  one  for  fee 
ing  and  how  the  trout  take  turns  feedii 
at  this  spot,  the  biggest  fish  always  ha 
ing  first  choice. 

He  will  know  that  some  days  trout  fei 
recklessly — on  others  they  are  selective- 
and  why — and  what  to  offer  them  and  he 
to  respond  to  their  moods.  He  will  kno 
when  they  will  surface  feed — when  thi 
will  take  only  bottom  food.  Too  many  thin; 
to  mention  he  will  come  to  know  as  all  wl 
will  be  patient  and  persevere  will  learn. 

These  things  are  open  for  all  to  see  ai 
study.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  troi 
life  that  only  an  artist  is  apt  to  see. 
has  such  a strong  bearing  on  the  life  < 
the  trout  and  can  teach  us  so  much  aboi 
them  that  I feel  it  should  be  brought  i 
your  attention. 

It  is  the  color  of  a trout  and  the  mar 
secrets  of  its  life  story  that  color  tell 
secrets  that  will  aid  us  in  fishing  a streai 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

I warned  you  that  I was  going  to  bra 
a little  and  here  it  is.  So  far  as  I ha\ 
been  able  to  find  out,  I am  the  only  or 
who  has  discovered  in  the  coloring  of  fisl 
the  possibilities  of  learning  much  of  il 
habits  and  life,  as  well  as  the  condition  c 
the  waters  it  lives  in,  the  amount  and  kin 
of  food  and  the  proportionate  number  c 


ish  in  the  water  and  many  things  which 
in  angler  and  conservationist  should  know 
f he  is  to  fish  or  stock  any  waters  intelli- 
gently. I prophesy  that  in  the  near  future 
;he  color  of  trout  will  help  in  determining 
nethods  of  stocking  or  improving  our  trout 
itreams. 

I first  started  studying  the  color  some 
rears  ago  when  I contracted  to  paint  many 
if  the  fresh  water  fish  from  live  models  to 
llustrate  a book.  In  seeking  the  most  col- 
irful,  I soon  discovered  that  fish  coloring 
varied  far  more  than  I had  realized,  even 
vhen  caught  from  the  same  stream — yes 
—from  the  same  pool.  That  aroused  my 
:uriosity  and  I set  to  work  to  find  out 

rhy. 

Very  briefly,  I will  give  you  the  results 
>f  some  of  my  experiences,  studies  and  ex- 
leriments  on  color  without  going  into  too 
nuch  detail. 

The  male  trout  is  more  highly  colored 
han  the  female.  The  diet  of  a trout  affects 
lis  coloring,  those  living  on  insects  being 
uost  brilliant.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
greatly  affects  color,  cold  water  bringing  it 
iut  in  all  its  richness,  warm  water  making 
t fade,  while  hot  water  will  leave  a trout 
i dirty-silver  or  white. 

Light  fades  the  color,  the  dark  revives 
t.  Emotion  will  affect  the  color,  as  will  the 
lurity  of  water  and  the  amount  of  oxygen 
t contains.  And  the  physical  condition  of 
he  trout  may  be  told  by  its  color,  one 
liseased  being  poorly  colored  or  colorless; 
ne  in  good  health  being  strongly  colored 
mder  normal  conditions.  The  time  of  year 
ind  the  spawning  season  also  vary  the 
olor — at  spawning  time  the  males  assum- 
ng  their  most  brilliant  hues. 

These  are  the  most  important  reasons 
or  color  variations.  It  is  possible  to  take 
ny  trout  and  cause  all  these  changes.  Which 
hows  us  that  environment  and  the  life  of 

trout  can  be  pretty  closely  estimated  by 
he  trout’s  color  when  one  knows  how  to 
alance  all  the  various  points. 

Now  how  does  this  help  us  fishermen? 
’ll  give  a few  examples  and  leave  the  rest 

0 your  own  research. 

If  we  catch  small  trout  that  have  old 
oloring,  then  we  know  that  the  food  sup- 
ly  in  the  stream  is  too  scant  for  the  num- 
er  of  trout,  so  we  must  go  to  other  waters 
or  bigger  trout  or  improve  the  stream  to 
roduce  a better  food  supply. 

However,  let’s  fish  a stream  with  good 
rout  in  it.  Those  that  live  in  the  open  part 
f a pool  will  be  light  in  color — those  that 
ccupy  the  darkest  cover — usually  the  big- 
est  ones  in  the  pool — will  be  darker  in 
olor.  In  fishing  that  pool — if  we  catch  a 
ght-colored  trout  we  know  immediately 
oat  there  are  more  and  bigger  trout  still 

1 the  pool  and  we  will  be  wise  to  fish  for 
hem.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  catch 
oe  dark  colored  fish,  we  know  we  have  the 
est  one  and  should  save  time  by  moving  on 
o the  next  hole. 

Of  greater  importance  is  the  story  the 
oloring  tells  about  the  health  of  the  trout, 
tie  relation  of  food  to  the  number  of  fish 
nd  the  condition  of  the  stream.  In  the 
mg  run — good  conservation  is  of  greater 
alue  than  the  number  of  fish  caught  per 

rip. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  it  sounds  like 
ospel  truth,  doesn’t  it?  If  one  could  know 
11  these  things  about  trout  and  insects  and 
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could  handle  his  tackle  expertly  enough, 
then  he  would  be  king  of  all  anglers,  the 
fate  of  all  trout.  That’s  what  I believed, 
too. 

I never  give  advice,  but  if  I did  it  would 
be  this:  Go  ahead — learn  all  you  can — you 
will  spend  some  of  the  most  delightful, 
happy  hours  of  your  fishing  life  doing  so. 
But  when  you  go  fishing,  do  so  in  all  hu- 
mility— expect  nothing — and  you  will  be  a 
happy  angler.  All  your  tricks  mean  nothing 
when  the  trout  are  off  their  feed — you  don’t 
need  tricks  when  they  are  on  their  feed. 

Remember — I warned  you  that  I know 
nothing  about  all  of  this — with  another 
year’s  experience  I’ll  know  even  less  than 
nothing.  That’s  what  fishing  does  to  a 
fellow. 


TROUT  FLY  PROTOTYPES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
such  times  their  pupa  cases  can  often  be 
noticed  in  thick  scum-like  patches  on  the 
top  of  the  water.  Doubtless  the  majority  of 
fly  fishermen  have  witnessed  large  swarms 
of  these  flies  and  believe  them  to  be  mos- 
quitoes, for  they  resemble  them  very  much 
only  they  do  not  bite. 

The  larvae,  worm-like  in  form,  live  in 
their  filmy  tubes  attached  to  stones  and 
leaves  under  water — sometimes  at  a great 
depth.  There  are  two  principal  varieties — 
the  white  and  the  red.  Both  are  found  on 
our  streams,  but  the  latter  prefer  lake  re- 
gions where  they  are  commonly  known  as 
blood  worms.  Larva  of  various  species  range 
from  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  long. 

When  ready  to  change  into  flies,  the  pupae 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  float  there 
in  a vertical  position,  descending  when  dis- 
turbed but  quickly  rising  again.  Their  most 
conspicuous  feature  in  this  stage  are  the 
tube  gills  which  resemble  small  silvery 
bushes. 

The  adults  are  slender,  gnat-like  in  form 
and  the  male  is  conspicuous  by  his  large  fan 
shaped  feathery  antenna.  The  midge  (Chi- 
ronomus)  may  be  distinguished  from  a mos- 
quito by  the  part  of  the  wing.  See  sketch. 

Crane  Flies 

These  flies  appear  in  the  greatest  num- 
bers during  late  summer,  but  are  quite  com- 
mon throughout  the  trout  fishing  season. 

The  larvae,  commonly  known  as  water 
worms,  are  found  in  the  hollow  stems  of 
submerged  twigs  and  in  the  muck  and  leaf 
drifts  of  streams.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
small,  other  like  Tipula  attain  a length  of 
over  two  inches. 

Due  to  its  long  legs,  the  adult  fly  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  insect.  In 
the  rear  of  the  wings  are  a pair  of  knobbed 
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halters  which  will  further  serve  as  a means 
for  indentification. 

Fish  Fly 

These  flies  are  quite  common  on  our  trout 
streams  but  never  appear  in  any  great 
abundance.  Cliauliodes  lunatus  the  most 
common  species  has  a wing  spread  of  about 
two  inches  and  is  dark  brown  or  black  in 
color.  Its  brownish  black  wings  are  tra- 
versed by  a broad  white  band  and  in  addi- 
tion there  appear  numerous  small  whitish 
patches  and  spots. 

The  fish  fly  and  the  smoky  alder  fly  both 
belong  to  the  order  Megaloptera,  and  their 
wings  are  the  distinguishing  peculiarities 
of  this  group.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
traverse  veins  in  the  costal  cell,  the  sub 
costa  and  first  radius  veins  are  apically 
fused.  See  sketch,  which  is  typical  for  both 
the  alder  and  the  fish  fly. 

The  larvae  of  the  fish  fly  resemble  hel- 
gramites  and  are  about  one-half  their 
length.  They  live  entirely  in  the  water  and 
are  commonly  found  in  the  mud  and  debris 
of  the  stream  bed. 

Smoky  Alder  Fly 

This  insect,  known  as  Sialis  infumata,  is 
the  prototype  of  that  familiar  trout  fly 
named  the  “alder.”  Like  the  fish  fly  it  is 
quite  commonly  found  on  our  trout  streams 
but  never  appears  in  any  great  numbers. 
Emergence  occurs  during  late  May  or  June 
depending  on  the  weather. 

The  adult  insect  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  fish  fly  and  has  a wingspread  of 
approximately  one  inch.  It  has  black  legs 
and  antennae,  smoky  black  wings  and  a 
black  body  with  shining  yellow  streaks  and 
spots. 

The  nymph  buries  itself  in  the  sand  and 
gravel,  sometimes  a foot  below  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  It  is  rarely  exposed  to  the  trout 
except  at  the  time  when  it  deserts  the  water 
to  pupate  in  the  ground  and  as  such  its  arti- 
ficial can  not  be  considered  as  a successful 
lure  to  be  used  throughout  the  season.  Its 
description  follows:  head  and  thorax  yellow 
on  the  dorsal  side,  brown  beneath;  abdomen, 
translucent  brown  on  the  back,  and  some- 
what lighter  on  the  ventral  side.  The  single 
tail  peculiar  to  the  genus  Sialis  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  it  from  other  nymphs. 
****** 

The  insects  described  above  are  all  com- 
mon to  our  trout  streams  and  in  late  spring 
one  can  hardly  spend  a day  fishing  without 
observing  some  of  them.  At  times  only  a 
few  stone  flies,  alders  or  fish  flies  may  be 
noticed,  with  here  and  there  a crane  fly, 
flying  aimlessly  along,  bumping  into  every 
bush  it  encounters.  Then  again,  especially 
on  dark  days,  myriads  of  caddis  flies  may 
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be  seen  flying  low  over  the  water,  milling 
around  like  an  angry  swarm  of  bees.  Per- 
haps towards  evening  if  the  weather  is 
propitious  you  may  see  such  a display  of 
trout  stream  insects  that  it  will  cause  you 
unconsciously  to  stop  in  wonderment  and 
amazement.  How  well  I recall  such  an  inci- 
dent! 

We  were  fishing  the  Fishing  Creek  and 
seemingly  from  nowhere  the  mayflies  ap- 
peared, rising  and  falling  everywhere  in  an 
amorous  dance  over  the  water.  Mosquitoes, 
too,  joined  the  assembly,  their  somnolent 
drove  forcing  us  hastily  to  apply  a liberal 
application  of  citronella.  Minute  by  minute 
the  hatch  increased,  the  air  lanes  so  crowded 
with  flying  insects  that  there  hardly  seemed 
room  for  any  more — and  yet  they  kept  in- 
creasing all  the  while.  All  over  our  face, 
hands  and  clothing,  duns  were  effecting  their 
metamorphosis  to  the  spinner  stage — some 
actually  flying  about  with  remnants  of  the 
cast  off  skin  clinging  to  them. 

The  mountain  stream,  which  a few  min- 
utes earlier  had  flowed  so  quietly,  now  came 
to  life.  Near  the  head  of  the  pool,  a trout 
cleared  the  water  in  a tantalizing  leap  and 
almost  unconsciously  we  cast  the  artificial 
fly  in  its  direction.  Mentally  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  in  accomplishing  a difficult 
curved  cast,  for  the  fly,  nicely  cocked,  pre- 
ceded the  line  and  leader  downstream. 

“Something  should  be  happening  soon,”  we 
reflected,  for  the  artificial  was  now  bobbing 
up  and  down,  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
concentric  circles  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
fish.  Then  came  a loud  eruption  as  the  trout 
took  the  fly! 

Hastily  we  creeled  the  fish,  knowing  only 
too  well  that  the  rise  would  soon  be  over. 
The  insects  were  still  with  us  and  impa- 
tiently we  stopped  to  brush  them  off  our 
face.  At  our  feet  and  all  around  us,  mayflies 
sat  riding  the  water — their  bodies  curved 
upwards — resting  a moment  before  again 
resuming  their  nuptial  flight.  Nearby  a 
group  of  female  spinners  kept  dipping  down 
and  touching  the  ends  of  their  abdomens  in 
the  water,  the  better  to  wash  off  the  eggs 
they  were  extruding. 

Most  of  the  insects  we  noted  were  pale 
watery  duns  and  hastily  we  knotted  on  the 
leader  an  artificial  resembling  them  (which 
we  had  tied  the  last  winter). 

Meanwhile  the  trout  had  gone  mad!  Dart- 
ing like  flashes  here  and  there  they  kept  the 
water  in  a constant  rippling  turmoil.  Rings 
were  appearing  everywhere  on  the  surface, 
and  visions  of  a heavy  creel  filled  us  with 
anticipatory  delight.  It  was  useless  to  fish 
out  any  particular  fish  so  at  random  we  cast 
out  over  the  water; 

Three  more  trout  were  netted  before  the 
rise  was  over.  It  ended  almost  as  abruptly 
as  it  began;  and  the  trout,  gorged  to  satiety, 
stopped  feeding. 

We  shall  never  forget  that  scene,  for  all 
the  nearby  rocks  were  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  Mayflies,  and  at  our  feet  they 
floated  by  in  an  almost  unbroken  mass — 
their  mission  in  life  concluded. 


CONSERVATION  AND  THE 
SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

in  a conservation  program.  The  groundwork 
would  be  laid  in  the  early  years  and  the 
conservation  program  would  have  many 


new  champions  and  brighter  outlook  for  the 
future. 

Naturally  there  are  people  who  ridicule 
such  a program  in  the  schools.  But  they 
fail  to  see  the  ultimate  good  that  would 
result.  Lack  of  education  along  conservation 
lines  in  their  earlier  years  is  responsible  for 
such  an  impression.  They  no  doubt  have  no 
interest  in  fishing  and  hunting  but  they  fail 
to  realize  that  conservation  has  plenty  to 
do  with  their  daily  existence.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  such  an  education  would  assist 
in  moulding  the  youth  for  his  or  her  place 
in  society  where  good  sportsmanship  is  a 
thing  admired  by  all,  barring  none.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  a true  sportsman  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  community.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  sportsmen  and  better  citizens 
can  be  moulded  from  the  youth  in  the  class- 
room if  they  are  afforded  the  necessary 
facilities  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  what  lies 
before  them  in  the  way  of  their  own  pleas- 
ures and  dangers.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
there  is  a necessary  and  active  campaign  in 
progress  today  to  rescue  youth  from  the 
perils  of  crime.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  youth  who  knows  something  of  outdoor 
life  will  grow  into  a useful  citizen.  It  may 
be  true  that  some  boys  in  later  years  will 


not  fish  or  hunt  to  any  extent,  but  that  will 
not  detract  from  the  sportsmanship  and 
knowledge  of  conservation  that  they  have 
learned  to  carry  with  them  into  other  activi- 
ties. They  will  retain  the  knowledge  that 
conservation  is  a necessity  to  all  mankind 
and  will  be  eager  and  ready  to  lend  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  for  its  betterment. 

The  trend  against  a conservation  educa- 
tion in  our  public  schools  has  been  very 
strong  but  it  is  rapidly  breaking  down  to 
the  extent  that  it  may  not  be  long  before 
youth  will  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  local  environments  that  lie 
beyond  the  classroom.  Pennsylvania  has  a 
population  of  almost  10,000,000  citizens  and 
more  than  20%  of  that  population  is  in  the 
public  schools,  with  the  numbers  yearly  in- 
creasing. The  desire  of  youth  to  learn  more 
about  fish,  game  and  forest  and  conserva- 
tion in  general  is  also  increasing.  The  fact 
that  they  are  interested  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  and  the  younger  they  are 
started  the  better.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
to  take  a youth  of  17  or  18  years  of  age  and 
change  his  attitude  and  views  once  he  real- 
izes the  value  of  the  things  revolving  about 
conservation. 

An  actual  example  to  my  knowledge  is  a 


Special  Warden  Joe  Hlavaty,  of  Coaldale,  right,  expounds  on  bass  fishing  to  Deputy  Game  Protector 
John  Fignar.  The  bass  they  are  holding  was  taken  on  plug  in  Hauto  dam. 

It  was  19  inches  in  length  and  weighed  3 pounds. 
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t»oy  of  17  who  was  brought  up  and  taught 
to  violate  all  conservation  laws  in  general. 
A.ny  method  of  taking  fish  or  game  or  de- 
stroying trees,  food,  shelter  and  other  es- 
sential things  had  been  his  early  teaching. 
He  had  been  taught  to  fear  the  conservation 
officer  as  an  enemy.  He  knew  no  other  course 
:o  follow  and  was  sincere  in  his  undertak- 
ings although  he  knew  he  was  a law  vio- 
ator.  Numbers  of  fish  or  game  species  taken 
sr  killed  made  no  difference.  Seasons  and 
sizes  were  completely  ignored.  He  was  head- 
ng  direct  for  trouble  and  possible  destruc- 
;ion  in  a life  of  crime  because  it  would  be 
mly  a matter  of  time  until  the  law  caught 
ip  with  him.  But  he  heard  and  saw  some- 
;hing  of  conservation  in  his  school  and  sud- 
lenly  realized  his  ill  teachings  were  wrong. 
He  learned  that  fishing  or  hunting  was 
something  he  could  enjoy  in  a lawful  man- 
ler.  Today  that  boy  is  a dyed-in-the-wool 
sportsman  and  conservationist  and  is  pre- 
)aring  himself  for  further  education  along 
sonservation  lines.  This  youth  will  be  the 
neans  of  leading  many  other  youngsters  in 
he  pathway  of  a good  sportsman  and  save 
hem  for  usefulness  to  their  fellow  men.  He 
las  already  changed  the  former  attitude  of 
lis  old  teachers  of  conservation  crimes. 

The  question  of  how  such  a program  can 
>e  successfully  taught  has  caused  some  con- 
:ern  but  this  should  not  cause  so  much 
vorry  as  the  problem  as  to  what  may  be- 
:ome  of  youth,  their  fishing,  hunting  and 
laily  welfare  if  no  action  is  taken  to  protect 
ill  four.  Youth  should  no  longer  be  denied 
he  opportunity  to  assimilate  the  knowledge 
ind  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
ervation in  general.  Youth  should  not  be 
lenied  its  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
vith  the  fish,  game  and  forests  and  their 
elative  value  to  each  other  as  well  as  to 
ill  mankind,  as  well  as  the  value  of  retain- 
ng  enough  of  all  species  in  a balanced  con- 
lition  to  help  perpetuate  outdoor  sport  for 
he  future.  The  value  of  food  bearing  trees, 
ihrubs  and  plants  of  all  kinds  which  are 
lestroyed  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
ise  to  conservation  in  general  should  be 
•etter  known.  The  necessity  of  cover  for 
ish  and  game  which  is  their  place  of  refuge 
vhen  danger  by  either  nature  or  man  con- 
fronts them  should  be  explained.  Youth 
•hould  not  lose  its  opportunity  to  avoid  the 
fitfalls  and  dangers  that  may  lead  to  be- 
aming a violator  of  conservation  or  other 
aws  and  eventually  lead  him  into  a life 
if  crime. 

The  youth  who  is  taught  to  observe  the 
onservation  laws,  the  things  they  protect 
md  the  sportsmanship  that  goes  along  with 
hem  will  have  very  little  trouble  in  follow- 
ng  the  straight  and  narrow  path  through 
ife.  His  mind  will  be  clean  and  the  com- 
nunity  in  which  he  lives  will  benefit  because 
ither  boys  will  follow  in  his  pathway  and 
lecome  good  citizens.  Crime  of  all  kinds,  in- 
luding  conservation  violations,  will  de- 
cease and  the  cost  will  decrease  accordingly 
md  some  of  the  vast  expense  spent  yearly 
m crime  can  be  applied  to  worthwhile 
irojects. 

Last  year  the  staggering  total  of  fifteen 
lillion  dollars  was  the  cost  of  crime,  and 
Pennsylvania  had  its  share  to  pay.  This  is 
ix  times  more  than  was  spent  for  educa- 
ional  purposes.  Much  of  this  vast  sum 
ould  have  been  saved  had  there  been  a con- 
ervation education  afforded  the  youngsters 
low  involved  in  a greater  part  of  the  crime 


CONSERVATION  KEY-MEN 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Progressive  sportsmen  of  other  counties, 
two  instances  being  Lycoming  and  Carbon 
counties,  have  long  realized  that  small 
streams  tributary  to  larger  trout  waters  in 
their  sections  should  be  closed  to  fishing  and 
serve  as  nursery  waters,  not  only  for  fish 
hatched  in  a wild  state  but  for  fingerling 
trout  introduced  into  these  streams  from 
the  hatcheries.  Through  advocating  and 
adopting  this  plan,  they  have  had  many 
small  spring  tributaries  closed  by  the  Fish 
Commission  and  their  action  is  a forward 


which  has  caused  this  stupendous  sum  to 
confront  us.  Every  citizen  is  affected  by  the 
cost  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $120.00  each. 

The  natural  inclination  of  the  average 
boy  is  to  go  straight  and  it  is  his  early 
training  that  leads  to  a path  of  success  or 
a path  of  destruction.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  some  encouragement  one  way  or  the  other 
and  there  are  plenty  of  adults  to  help  lead 
youth  astray,  some  by  direct  teaching  and 
others  by  conduct  before  youth.  The  path 
that  leads  to  trouble  seems  to  be  the  easiest 
to  follow  at  the  start  and  very  little  effort 


Cecil  Armstrong,  17,  of  Cheswick,  is  a proud  boy 
as  he  displays  his  24-inch  wall-eyed  pike  taken  last 
season  in  the  Allegheny  River. 


step  toward  improved  fishing  in  the  larger 
ti-out  streams  fed  by  such  waters. 

These  key-men  of  conservation  have  been 
active  in  other  phases  of  betterment  for 
outdoor  sport  here  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  been  in  the  spearhead  of  the  drive 
against  fishing’s  outstanding  enemy,  pollu- 
tion, and  have  accomplished  a great  deal  in 
crystallizing  sentiment  against  continued 
shameful  desecration  of  our  streams. 

One  of  the  most  promising  factors  in  the 
fish  conservation  program  and  one  that 
augurs  well  for  its  ultimate  success  in  the 
future  is  this  support  being  given  by  the 
key-men  of  conservation. 


has  been  made  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  deal  directly  with  children  in  matters 
relative  to  avoiding  entanglements  with 
laws  regardless  of  their  nature. 

There  probably  is  nothing  that  will  more 
forcibly  prove  that  the  early  years  for 
youth  is  the  most  dangerous  age  than  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports.  These  reports  re- 
veal that  there  is  a tremendous  increase  in 
crime  of  all  kinds  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  18.  These  boys  get  the  wrong  slant  on 
life  before  they  reach  the  age  of  15.  This 
condition  can  be  considerably  corrected  by 
making  it  possible  for  boys  to  learn  some- 
thing about  conservation  and  sportsman- 
ship and  the  many  things  surrounding  them. 

The  question  of  how  a conservation  pro- 
gram and  education  can  be  brought  about  is 
not  a problem.  It  is  a necessity.  The  heri- 
tage of  youth  is  in  the  balance  unless  these 
youngsters  are  prepared  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing conservation  a reality  and  to  observe 
the  laws  of  the  land.  It  can  be  realized  by 
proper  cooperation  and  a few  common  sense 
thoughts  put  into  actual  use  and  properly 
applied.  Teach  youth  in  the  early  years 
what  the  conservation  agencies  are,  their 
setup,  accomplishments  and  purposes,  how 
and  why  certain  things  are  done  to  perpetu- 
ate their  sport.  Teach  them  to  protect  and 
promote  all  things  that  are  allied  with  con- 
servation in  place  of  tearing  everything 
apart  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Teach 
them  that  the  conservation  officers  are  their 
friends  and  are  protecting  their  interests 
for  the  future. 
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were  taken  by  Jerry  Sidney  of  Conneaut 
Lake  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Plummer  of 
Sewickley. 


were  taken  at  Gilberts  Landing  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  in  large  numbers  during  the 
past  season,  reports  Special  Warden  Bob 
Kaler  of  Hatfield. 


November  news  from  Conneaut  Lake, 
popular  fishing  resort  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  was  to  the  effect  that  the  wall- 
eyed pike  in  that  body  of  water  had  gone 
on  a real  striking  splurge.  Eleven  fine  wall- 
eyes having  a total  weight  of  2714  pounds 

f 


Pickerel,  smallmouthed  bass  and  large- 
mouthed bass,  many  of  them  hefty  fish, 


In  a body  of  water  so  large  as  Pymatun- 
ing  Lake,  opened  to  the  public  for  fishing 
last  summer,  one  of  the  primary  requisites 
in  taking  bass,  wall-eyed  pike  or  other  game 
fish  was  location  of  the  schools.  We  re- 
ceived some  reports  of  bass  amazingly 
heavy  in  girth  and  in  great  condition  that 
were  taken,  however.  Warden  J.  Albert 
Johnson,  stationed  at  the  lake,  reported  that 
John  Vaughn  of  Wealland  scored  with  a 
largemouthed  bass  18  inches  in  length  that 
weighed  four  pounds.  It  was  caught  on  a 
worm.  S.  W„  Straub  of  Greenville  caught 
a 15  inch  largemouth  weighing  three 
pounds  on  a minnow. 


According  to  a report  received  from  Spe- 
cial Warden  Thurman  S.  Grove  of  West 
Milton,  groups  of  boys,  working  under  the 
National  Youth  Administration  and  whom 
he  directed,  did  some  fine  stream  improve- 
ment work  on  Buffalo  Creek  in  Union 
county.  The  work  chiefly  consisted  of  build- 
ing retards,  of  making  brush  covers,  anchor- 
ing them.  The  boys  also  conducted  a drive 
against  watersnakes  on  this  stream,  kill- 
ing 17  of  these  reptiles  in  a day’s  hunt. 


One  of  the  finest  brook  trout  taken  in 
the  state  last  season  fell  to  the  fishing  skill 
of  Donald  Sides,  Jr.,  South  Williamsport 
high  school  student.  Don’s  brookie,  16  inches 
in  length,  was  taken  at  Mountain  Beach 
near  Williamsport.  He  also  landed  two  fine 
wall-eyed  pike  during  the  season  for  that 
species,  measuring  22  inches  and  18  inches 
respectively  in  length. 


September  fishing  with  plugs  in  the  Nes- 
haminy  Creek,  Montgomery  county,  was 
tops,  according  to  a report  received  from 
Benjamin  Horner  of  Doylestown.  Dusk 
proved  to  be  the  zero  hour  for  two  fine 
smallmouths,  the  largest  18%  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  better  than  2% 
pounds.  This  fish,  he  writes,  broke  water 
repeatedly  and  came  in  scrapping  to  the 
last.  Quoting  from  his  letter: 

“Would  also  like  to  pass  a tip  along  to  fel- 
low anglers  as  to  preparing  our  fresh  water 
fish  for  the  pan.  Instead  of  just  removing 
the  scales,  try  skinning  them.  Any  muddy 
taste  that  might  have  been  previously  no- 
ticed in  our  fresh  water  fish  will  be  en- 
tirely gone  and  they  make  a dish,  when 
baked  or  fried,  fit  for  a king. 

“Such  scrappers  as  the  two  reported  make 
us  reluctant  to  put  our  tackle  box  away 
for  the  year.  May  the  likes  of  ’em  con- 
tinue to  swim  our  waters.” 


Congratulations  on  that  bass,  Bill.  William  Moyer  oi  Mauch  Chunk  displays  his  21-inch,  5 pounds  2 
ounces,  largemouth  taken  last  season  in  Lake  Harmony,  Carbon  County. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT  is  with  a feeling  of  genuine  satisfaction  that  your  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
submits  the  financial  report  for  1937  embodied  in  this  issue.  May  I call  to  your 
attention  certain  pertinent  facts  relative  to  this  report. 

The  question  of  fish  propagation  and  distribution  in  relation  to  the  Budget  is  a 
most  important  function  of  the  Fish  Commission.  It  requires  a plan  of  budgetary 
control  which  sets  up  sane  and  sound  quotas  for  the  Board's  expenditures.  If  we 
fail  in  this,  it  is  only  a question  of  time  until  hatcheries  must  be  abandoned  or  other 
important  units  eliminated.  Fortunately,  the  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  have  a Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  as  keenly  interested  in  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  their 
funds  as  in  the  propagation  and  distribution  of  fish. 

The  cash  balance  represents  an  operating  fund  until  approximately  June  1st,  when 
the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  1938  licenses  is  turned  into  the  Fish  Fund,  and 
is  also  sufficient  to  protect  the  Board  in  an  emergency,  similar  to  the  loss  suffered 
by  the  flood.  As  a whole,  we  believe  the  statement  discloses  that  the  fund  is  in 
excellent  financial  condition  and  is  operating  profitably. 

The  Pie  Chart  on  the  Back  Cover  of  this  issue  shows  the  percentages  for  the 
various  functions.  Expenditures  for  Hatching  and  Propagating  have  increased  con- 
siderably, which  is  reflected  in  our  yearly  distribution.  It  might  interest  fishermen 
to  know  that  in  1937 — 1,247,650  pounds  of  food  was  purchased  for  the  various 
hatcheries  and  that  it  requires  4.6  pounds  of  food  to  make  a pound  of  fish. 

On  December  15th,  we  sent  to  each  Sportsmen's  Association  on  the  Board's  mail- 
ing list,  of  which  there  are  some  800  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  a progress  report 
for  the  year  1937.  This  report  gave  detailed  information  as  to  the  Board's  accomplish- 
ments and  a comparative  statement  of  the  distribution  for  1936  and  1937.  In  the 
very  near  future  you  will  receive  a detailed  statement  of  operations  and  expendi- 
tures covered  by  the  various  functions,  and  it  is  our  wish  to  keep  fishermen  advised  as 
to  the  progress  of  their  Commission. 

In  closing,  may  we  again  express  appreciation  for  the  splendid  support  given  the 
Board  last  year  by  the  fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

C.  A.  FRENCH 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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HOW 


BEFORE  starting  to  tie  a fly  one  should 
procui-e  the  following  tools  and  mate- 
rials: A vise,  scissors,  dubbing  needle, 
hackle  pliers,  hooks,  tying  silk,  wax,  liquid 
lacquer  cement,  hackles,  ribbing  wire,  body 
material  and  feathers  for  the  tail  and 
wings.  By  judicious  buying  the  entire  out- 
fit should  not  cost  more  than  a few  dol- 
lars— perhaps  not  that  much — for  in  every 
home  there  are  numerous  odds  and  ends 
like  wool  yarn,  floss  silk,  feathers,  etc.,  that 
can  be  used.  Many  years  ago,  when  I first 
started  tying  flies,  my  entire  outfit  cost  less 
than  a dollar,  but  I would  not  recommend 
following  such  a course.  Pay  a little  more 
in  the  beginning  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  money  well  spent.  A list  of  dealers  who 
specialize  in  fly  tying  equipment  can  be 
found  in  the  advertising  pages  of  almost  all 
the  hunting  and  fishing  magazines  and  it 
would  be  well  to  write  for  their  catalogs. 
Now  to  explain  the  use  of  these  various 
tools. 

The  purpose  of  the  vise  is  to  hold  the  fly 
while  it  is  being  constructed.  Some  fly- 
tyers  have  no  use  for  them,  while  others 
find  them  indispensable.  1 got  along  for  a 
number  of  years  with  a small  pin  vise  that 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  cents. 

The  dubbing  needle  can  be  any  kind  of  a 
homemade  affair.  It  is  merely  a needle 
pushed  into  a wooden  handle  and  is  used 
for  pulling  tight  the  whip  finish  and  clean- 
ing out  the  lacquer  from  the  eye  of  the 
hook. 

Hackle  pliers  work  opposite  to  ordinary 
pliers  in  that  the  handles  must  be  com- 
pressed for  the  jaws  to  open.  They  are 
used  for  winding  on  the  hackle  and  are 
operated  in  the  following  manner:  Clip  the 
pliers  to  the  tip  of  the  hackle,  insert  the 
forefinger  in  the  ring  and  with  a circular 
motion  wind  the  feather  in  the  hook.  By 
using  this  method,  the  hackle  should  stand 
on  the  edge  and  not  twist.  When  buying 
hackle  pliers,  I would  suggest  that  you  get 
two  pair,  one  for  holding  taut  the  tying 
silk  when  not  in  use,  the  other  for  winding 
on  hackles. 

Hooks  are  a matter  of  individual  prefer- 
ence. For  dry  flies  they  should  be  as  strong 
and  light  as  possible  and  in  the  smaller 
sizes  the  up-turned  eye  will  prove  to  be  the 
best.  Naturally  in  wet  flies  the  hooks  should 
be  heavier  in  order  to  insure  easier  sink- 
ing. 

Tying  silk  should  be  procured  in  as  fine 
a size  as  possible.  For  ordinary  trout  flies 
use  No.  0000,  Pearsalls  gossamer  silk  or  a 
still  lighter  weight.  The  beginner  will  make 
twice  as  many  turns  as  the  skilled  adept 
and  it  should  therefore  be  of  the  finest  ob- 
tainable. Before  starting  the  fly.  the  silk 
should  be  well  waxed  so  that  it  will  adhere 
to  the  hook  and  not  start  unwinding. 

Liquid  lacquer  cement  is  used  for  touch- 
ing off  the  head  of  the  fly  after  the  tying 
silk  is  fastened  with  the  whip  finish.  Some 
of  the  lacquer  will  naturally  get  in  the  eye 
of  the  fly  and  this  should  be  promptly  re- 
moved as  soon  as  it  has  hardened.  Failure 
to  do  this  will  later  cause  lots  of  annoy- 


TO  TIE  TROUT 

By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 
Sketches  by  the  Writer 

ance  while  out  fishing,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  provoking  than  trying  to  thread  the 
tip  of  a fine  gut  leader  through  the  clogged 
up  eye  of  a fly. 

Hackles  are  the  feathers  found  on  the 
necks  of  game  cocks  and  roosters.  If  you 
collect  your  own,  those  secured  around  Jan- 
uary from  two  to  three  year  old  birds  will 
prove  the  best.  For  dry  flies  the  hackle 
should  be  long,  fine  in  the  stem  and  the 
fibres  stiff  and  shining.  Spade  feathers  and 
saddle  hackles  are  probably  best  for  wet 
flies,  as  they  are  softer  and  offer  less  re- 
sistance to  the  water.  If  you  buy  your 
hackles,  specifically  state  whether  they  are 
to  be  used  for  wet  or  dry  flies  as  some 
concerns  wax  or  treat  their  dry  fly  hackles 
this  way  to  increase  their  buoyancy.  Prob- 
ably the  best  way  to  secure  your  hackles 
is  to  visit  some  live  poultry  market  and 
pick  out  the  necks  you  want.  For  a small 
sum  the  shopkeeper  will  usually  save  them 
for  you  and  the  complete  necks  can  then 
be  skinned  out  and  stretched  to  dry.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  secure  all  kinds  of 
colors  such  as  natural  reds,  badger,  dun, 
furnace,  white,  black,  ginger  and  the  like. 

For  making  the  body  of  the  fly,  all  kinds 
of  material  such  as  mohair,  floss  silk,  dur, 
wool,  chenille,  raffia  grass,  cellophane  and 
the  like  can  be  employed,  and  for  ribbing 
gold  and  silver  wire  are  necessary.  Herl, 
which  is  used  in  making  the  bodies  of  the 
Coachman,  Governor,  etc.,  is  procured  from 
the  tail  feather  of  a peacock.  One  or  two 
of  the  fibres  are  torn  from  the  stem  and 
wound  directly  on  the  hook. 

Teal,  Mallard  and  barred  Mandarin  duck 
body  feathers  are  ideal  for  tail  material 
as  the  mottled  effect  of  these  fibres  closely 
approximates  the  segments  in  the  setae  of 
the  natural  insect. 

Feathers  from  water  birds  are  without 
doubt  superior  to  all  others  for  dry  fly 
wings,  mainly  due  to  the  great  amount  of 
natural  oil  which  makes  them  more  imper- 
vious to  moisture.  For  wet  flies,  the  reverse 
is  the  case,  but  both  wet  and  dry  flies  are 
commonly  tied  with  whatever  feathers  ful- 
fill the  requirements.  Ordinarily  the  main 
flight  feathers  known  as  quills  or  primar- 
ies are  of  the  most  use  and  care  should 
he  taken  that  they  are  exactly  matched — 
that  is  from  both  the  right  and  left  wing 
of  the  bird.  By  all  means  procure  the  com- 
plete wings,  for  near  the  wing  bow  a mul- 
titude of  small  feathers  are  found  that  are 
ideal  for  fan  wing  flies.  Another  source  of 
wing  material  can  be  found  from  the  breast 
and  side  feathers  of  ducks.  The  smaller 
breast  feathers  are  also  used  for  fan  wings 
while  sections  are  cut  out  of  the  larger 
feathers  and  rolled  for  such  flies  as  require 
body  feather  wings. 

And  now  before  starting  the  fly,  the  fast- 
ening off  knot  should  be  mastered.  To  quote 
Halford:  “There  are  two  wavs  of  doing 
this,  one  right  and  one  wrong.  The  wrong 
one  is  to  make  a series  of  half  hitches  which 
are  neither  neat  nor  secure,  and  profes- 
sionals who  use  them  do  not  deserve  work 
from  the  dry  fly  fisherman.  The  right  and 


FLIES 


only  thoroughly  reliable  knot  for  the  last 
operation  in  tying  a floating  fly  is,  the  whip 
finish.” 

It  would  be  well  to  practise  for  a few 
times  with  a heavy  fish  line,  before  at- 
tempting to  tie  this  knot  with  the  fine  ty- 
ing silk.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  few 
turns  on  the  hook  were  wrapped  on  in  a 
clockwise  direction.  With  the  thumb  turn 
around  the  hook  binding  down  the  portion 
held  in  the  left  hand.  The  loop  is  then 
turned  upon  itself  clockwise  and  another 
turn  is  made  around  the  hook.  Make  two 
more  such  turns.  Slip  the  bodkin  or  dubbing 
needle  in  the  loop,  grasp  the  free  end  and 
pull  it  tight  over  the  needle. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  tie  the  fly  and  our 
first  attempt  will  be  a dry  fly  with  forward 
wings.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  flies 
so  tied  ride  the  water  better  and  will  cock 
more  readily  than  the  upright  variety. 

Place  the  hook  in  the  vise  and  tear  off 
about  fifteen  inches  of  tying  silk  that  had 
previously  been  well  waxed.  Lay  the  tying 
silk  on  the  shank  of  the  hook,  winding  over 
its  own  end  with  a few  turns.  See  sketch 
1.  Clip  the  one  pair  of  hackle  pliers  near 
the  free  end  of  the  tying  silk  letting  it  hang 
so  that  the  hands  will  henceforth  be  free. 
Throughout  the  construction  of  the  fly,  this 
pair  of  pliers  will  be  continuously  employed 
in  this  one  duty,  namely  that  of  keeping 
the  tying  silk  taut. 

Select  a hackle  so  that  the  length  of  fibre 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  length  of 
hook.  Strip  off  the  useless  down  near  the 
root  and  tie  it  on  the  far  side  of  the  shank 
with  the  dull  or  inside  of  the  hackle  facing 
you.  This  feature  is  to  insure  the  forward 
slope  of  the  fibres  after  the  hackle  is  wound 
on.  Sketch  2 illustrates  the  construction  of 
the  fly  at  this  stage. 

From  two  primary  feathers  or  quills  cut 
out  sections  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Place  the  convex  faces  together  and  tie 
them  on  the  shank  of  the  hook  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  back  of  the  eye  as  shown 
in  sketch  3.  Bind  down  the  butt  ends  of  the 
wings  and  cut  away  the  useless  fibres.  Pass 
the  tying  silk  in  front  of  the  wings  and 
work  them  into  a more  upright  position  so 
that  they  do  not  lie  too  low  over  the  eye 
of  the  hook.  Carefully  divide  the  wings  with 
the  dubbing  needle,  being  careful  not  to 
split  the  fibres,  and  with  the  thumb,  press 
them  open  until  they  lie  gently  flat.  Pass 
the  tying  silk  between  the  wings  and  with  a 
figure  of  eight  tying,  secure  in  the  desired 
position.  Sketches  4 and  5 show  a top  view 
and  an  elevation  of  the  fly  at  this  stage. 

Wind  the  tying  silk  towards  the  bend  of 
the  hook  where  the  body  material,  tail 
whisks  and  ribbing  wire  should  be  secured 
in  place  with  few  turns.  Now  move  the  ty- 
ing silk  forward  near  the  eye  of  the  hook 
letting  it  hang  as  before.  See  sketch  6. 

Grasp  the  body  material  in  the  right 
hand  and  wind  it  on  thinly  and  smoothly, 
working  towards  the  eye  of  the  fly  and 
forming  a slight  taper.  Now  with  the  tying 
silk  bind  down  the  body  material  and  with 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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MIDWINTER  TROUTING 


By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


IT  was  a hazy  February  day.  For  nearly 
a week  the  snows  had  been  rapidly  melt- 
ing and  now  all  that  remained  were  occa- 
sional patches  nestling  in  clefts  of  rocks, 
deep  down  in  wooded  ravines  or  on  the 
shaded  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  was  an- 
other set-back  to  King  Winter  as  he  slowly 
approached  the  end  of  his  reign,  but  severe 
freeze-ups  occurring  almost  nightly  indi- 
cated that  his  minions  had  not  yet  deserted 
him. 

George  Short,  my  trout  fishing  pal  and  I 
sat  with  Les  Shoup  in  his  comfortable  living 
room.  Les’  home  is  on  the  banks  of  Scrub- 
grass  Creek,  and  that  goes  literally,  for  if 
needs  be  one  could  toss  a fly  into  the  swirl- 
ing stream  from  our  host’s  rear  porch.  We’ll 
allow  you  three  guesses  to  determine  the 
trend  of  our  conversation. 

After  expostulating  at  some  length  on  the 
season’s  trout  stocking  program,  Les  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  lighted  another  cigarette 
and  said:  “It’s  my  idea  that  the  more  fish- 
ermen interested  in  a stream  the  better  the 
fishing.” 

“And  the  fewer  fish  caught  by  the  fellow 
that  really  tries,”  added  George. 

“Not  necessarily,”  Les  replied.  “You  see, 
if  a lot  of  honest-to-goodness  fishermen  get 
interested  in  a stream  they’ll  work  their 
heads  off  trying  to  improve  it.” 

George  grunted  doubtfully. 

“Up  until  last  year,”  continued  Les,  “the 
Scrubgrass  was  supposed  to  be  polluted  and 
incapable  of  supporting  those  organisms 
that  trout  feed  on.  So,  last  fall  I went  up 
to  Franklin  and  told  some  of  the  boys  in 
the  Association  what  I had  seen  and  had 
suspected  all  the  time.”  He  paused  to  pinch 
out  his  cigarette. 

“What  did  you  see?”  I asked  impatiently. 
“Well,  you  won’t  believe  it  boys,  but  I’ll 
tell  you.  After  that  spell  of  warmish  weather 
last  August,  I got  out  my  casting  outfit  and 
went  down  to  the  Allegheny  with  the  idea 
of  snaking  out  a few  bass.  As  both  of  you 
know,  just  below  the  bridge  at  Kennerdell 
the  Scrubgrass  flows  into  the  river.  Well, 
at  that  point  in  the  road  where  the  creek 
comes  close  I stopped  to  take  a look  at  the 
water.”  Les  paused  again  while  George  and 
I leaned  forward  waiting  for  him  to  resume. 

“There  in  the  slack  water  I saw  trout  as 
long  as  my  arm.”  He  stopped  this  time  to 
look  at  us  over  the  tops  of  his  glasses. 
George  and  I never  moved  a muscle. 

“Not  one,”  he  continued  with  a faint 
smile,  “but  a couple  of  dozen  or  more.  Most 
of  them  were  browns  but  amongst  them 
were  some  of  the  handsomest  rainbows  I’ve 
ever  gazed  upon.” 

“And  you  told  that  to  the  Franklin  boys?” 
asked  George  with  a sad  shake  of  his  head. 
“Sure— why  not?” 

“Oh,  simply  because  you  can  look  forward 
to  the  wholesale  invasion  of  the  stream 
come  April  the  15th.” 

“Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so,”  retorted  Les,  “but 
if  they’re  bent  on  cleaning  ’em  out  they 
can’t  do  it.” 


“Seeing  a trout  in  a stream  doesn’t  mean 
he’s  caught,”  Les  came  back  cryptically. 
“And  besides  they  didn’t  see  ’em,  it  was 
me.” 

“Yes,  but  the  trout  will  be  there  and  the 
more  fishermen  there  are  the  greater  are 
the  chances  of  catching  them,”  reasoned 
George. 

“Shucks,”  Les  smiled  blandly,  “they’ll 
pick  up  a stray  now  and  then,  but  they 
won’t  catch  ’em  all.  I’ll  admit  tho’,”  he  was 
quick  to  add,  “they’ll  catch  most  of  those 
eighty  cans  of  hatchery  trout  that  were 


dumped  into  the  creek  last  fall.  I’ll  tell  you 
boys,”  he  concluded,  “to  get  even  a reason- 
able number  of  the  big  fish  you  have  to  do 
most  of  your  angling  in  midwinter.  And 
that  gentlemen,  is  precisely  what  I do.” 
“Huh?”  George  and  I exploded  together. 
“Now,  wait  a minute,  don’t  you  boys  get 
me  wrong,”  Les  answered,  “I  don’t  really 
catch  the  fish  out  of  season.” 

“No,  I suppose  not,  you  old  fish  pirate,” 
said  George,  “but  you  probably  bait  them 
all  winter  and  then  give  them  the  works 
when  the  season  opens.  Nice  fella.” 


“And  why  not  my  simple  friend?’ 
asked. 


"Where  that  hemlock  branch  sweeps  the  surface." 
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The  place  where  Les  landed  the  rainbow. 


“No,  not  exactly  that,”  Les  smiled,  “but 
something  just  as  bad.  I just  make  nice 
comfortable  living  quarters  for  ’em  and  then 
spy  on  their  private  lives  after  they  begin 
living  in  ’em.  I’ll  show  you  what  I mean 
after  lunch,”  he  added  as  Mrs.  Shoup  hailed 
us  to  the  dining  room. 

After  lunch  we  walked  up  an  old  tote 
road  nearly  flanking  the  stream  until  we 
had  ascended  nearly  a mile.  From  there  we 
worked  our  way  down  through  a dense 
growth  of  young  hemlocks  until  we  reached 
the  water’s  edge. 

“There  now,”  panted  our  host,  “let’s  pause 
for  a smoke  and  then  I’ll  show  you.” 

After  the  smoke  Les  stretched  his  lanky 
frame,  tugged  at  his  trousers  and  started 
pushing  downstream.  A hundred  yards  far- 
ther he  stopped  and  pointed  at  a large  rock. 

“See  that  rock  there,  where  the  water 
sluices  around  the  bend  and  has  thereby 
dug  a rift  in  the  sand?” 

“Isn’t  the  current  there  a little  too  fast 
for  any  trout  to  live  in?”  I asked. 

“It  was  until  I threw  in  several  sizeable 
rocks  so  as  to  slow  the  flow  down  near  the 
bottom  where  the  fish  are  likely  to  be  lurk- 
ing.” 

It  was  indeed,  a perfect  set-up  with  the 
current  swirling  around  the  rock  and  then 
fanning  out  quickly  into  a fast  moving  eddy 
with  a surface  placid  enough  to  float  the 
jauntiest  fanwing.  Upon  closer  inspection 
it  was  observed  that  the  added  rocks  had 
not  only  reduced  the  speed  of  the  racing 
current,  but  had  also  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a considerable  hole  in  the  bottom 
behind  the  rocks. 

“Over  on  the  other  side,”  Les  continued, 
“where  the  water  buffets  the  roots  of  that 
big  hemlock  I dumped  in  another  bunch  of 
boulders  to  provide  more  bottom  cover.  It 
was  a likely  place  for  a trout  even  before 
I fixed  it.  Now  it’s  doubly  attractive.” 

And  so  we  continued  for  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  past  the  most 
beautiful  trout  water  imaginable.  However, 


"A  big  rainbow  lives  right  there  under  that  rock." 


the  least  obvious  of  its  many  features  were 
the  very  effective  improvements  made  by 
our  most  amiable  host. 

A considerable  stretch  of  bickering  shal- 
lows bordering  the  ruins  of  an  old  grist 
mill  had  had  its  current  retarded,  deviated 
or  both  by  the  judicious  placement  of  logs, 
rocks  and  stumps.  A film  of  water  passing 
over  a glass-smooth  boulder  was  concen- 
trated into  a sluiceway  by  guiding  the  flow 
between  two  logs.  Fish  in  the  pool  below 
now  had  easy  access  to  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  creek. 

“I  often  come  up  here  and  sit  alongside 
this  pool  and  try  to  pretend  I’m  a fish,” 
said  Les.  “And  if  I were  a hefty  rainbow,” 
he  continued  rapidly  so  as  to  leave  no  open- 
ing for  a wisecrack,  “I’d  park  just  back  of 
those  rocks  where  the  overhanging  branches 
of  that  hemlock  sweep  the  surface.  You  can 


see  for  yourselves  that  I’d  have  the  feel  of 
the  rushing  current,  plenty  of  room  for 
foraging  and  the  added  protection  of  the 
tree.  Then,  too,”  he  added,  “I’d  be  far 
enough  away  so  as  not  to  be  molested  by 
the  bigger  brownie  who  lives  over  there  in 
the  deeper  water.” 

“Yeah,”  agreed  George,  “but  you’d  be  a 
sucker  for  a nicely  handled  hackle  floated 
down  to  you  on  that  swirly  eddy  over  there.” 

“I  was  coming  to  that,”  replied  Les  with 
a sheepish  grin.  “You’re  learning  fast 
Georgie  boy,  yes,  sir,  learning  fast,”  he 
observed. 

Still  farther  downstream  where  the  water 
wabbled  thinly  over  great  slabs  of  naked 
shale,  the  only  possible  natural  hiding 
places  were  under  the  overhanging  banks. 
At  irregular  intervals  Les  had  placed  big 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  SUCKERS  ARE  BITIN* 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


DAYS  of  winter  and  early  spring  are 
no  longer  marked  off  on  the  average 
fisherman’s  calendar  in  Pennsylvania  as 
hopeless  from  the  fishing  angle.  For  those 
who  may  doubt  this  statement,  we  suggest 
that  on  some  mild  day  in  February  or  March 
they  drive  to  one  of  our  warm  water  fishing 
streams.  Granting  that  the  stream  is  clear 
of  ice,  many  anglers  are  to  be  observed  at 
points  where  tributaries  enter.  Grouped 
about  a fire  of  driftwood  if  the  day  is  cold, 
or  dressed  warmly  and  scattered  along  the 
shoreline,  the  relaxation  these  fishermen 
derive  from  still  fishing  makes  it  an  in- 
creasingly important  phase  in  Pennsylvania 
angling.  Their  quarry,  the  humble  and  abun- 
dant white  sucker  Catastomus  commersonii 
ranks  today  as  one  of  the  most  important 
fishes  in  our  inland  waters.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  fish  attracts  more  anglers 
in  its  taking. 

Just  why  does  this  fish,  certainly  not 
game  if  we  take  the  fighting  qualities  of 
bass  or  trout  as  a basis  for  comparison, 
stand  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  Pennsyl- 
vania fishermen  ? Offhand  we  should  list  ( 1 ) 
its  wide  range  and  the  accessibility  of 
waters  in  which  it  is  found  to  the  average 
fisherman;  (2)  the  quality  of  its  flesh  for 
food  purposes  when  water  temperatures 
are  low;  (3)  the  readiness  with  which  it 
takes  the  hook  and  (4)  the  suitability  of 
various  types  of  tackle  in  fishing  for  it. 

Heavy  catches  of  suckers  during  the  past 
several  winters  have  been,  in  large  part, 
owing  to  increased  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  this  species  on  the  part  of  the  fishermen. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  adult  fish 
congregate  in  great  schools  at  points  of 
juncture  of  tributary  waters  to  larger 
streams.  Anglers  aware  of  this  tendency 
usually  have  little  difficulty  in  locating  the 
schools.  While  on  some  days,  the  fish  ex- 
hibit little  if  any  activity,  on  other  occasions 
they  seek  food  greedily.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  the  heaviest  catches  are  made.  Develop- 


ment of  the  eggs  in  the  female  suckers 
seems  to  increase  this  desire  for  food,  dur- 
ing winter  and  early  spring. 

The  spawning  run  usually  takes  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  or  early  April,  de- 
pendent to  a major  extent  on  prevailing 
water  temperatures.  This  upstream  move- 
ment we  believe  to  take  place  very  often  at 
night,  for  on  numerous  occasions,  it  has 
been  possible  to  hear  the  milling  of  the 
school  on  shallow  riffles.  The  fish  appar- 
ently seek  the  farthest  point  upstream  to 
which  they  may  ascend  to  deposit  their  eggs, 
and  after  completion  of  the  spawning  act 
seem  to  make  no  attempt  to  guard  eggs  or 
young. 

In  successful  sucker  fishing,  the  most 
popular  baits  are  small  red  worms  or  other 
small  varieties  of  garden  worms.  During  an 
open  and  mild  winter  it  is  usually  not  diffi- 
cult to  dig  this  bait.  Veteran  sucker  fisher- 
men, however,  very  often  take  no  chances 
in  securing  it  and  dig  a good  supply  before 
severe  weather  sets  in. 

Virtually  any  type  rod  and  line  may  be 
used  successfully  in  taking  these  fish.  Fly 
rod,  bait  casting  rod  and  plain  bamboo  pole 
are  suitable.  For  more  action  in  landing 


suckers,  some  anglers  prefer  the  fly  rod. 
Any  old  reel,  single  action,  double  action  or 
quadruple  multiplying  casting  reel  with  a 
light  test  casting  line  may  be  used  with 
fly  rod  or  bait  rod,  while  with  the  bamboo 
pole,  a sturdy  linen  line  is  the  ticket.  Hooks 
used  are  of  the  common  Kirby  variety, 
smaller  hooks  being  preferred.  In  rigging 
the  line  for  fishing,  a favorite  method  is  to 
attach  a sinker  of  from  one-half  to  two 
ounces  weight  (depending  upon  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  stream  at  the  time)  to  the 
end,  and  then  space  2 or  3 hooks,  attached 
to  the  line  by  short  pieces  of  line  8 to  12 
inches  in  length,  at  intervals  of  from  15  to 
20  inches.  Two  hooks  are  frequently  used 
with  this  rigging.  Since  the  sucker  probes 
about  the  bottom  in  seeking  its  food,  it  is 
usually  wise  to  let  the  line  go  slack,  so 
that  the  baited  hooks  are  resting  on  the 
stream  bed.  Usually  the  fish  bites  lightly 
and  deliberately,  and  the  slack  line  aids  in 
noting  more  quickly  its  movements  in  tak- 
ing the  bait. 

Wide  Range 

Native  to  the  inland  waters  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  common  sucker,  known  also  as 
white  sucker  and  black  sucker  in  different 
localities,  has  perhaps  a wider  range  than 
any  other  species.  It  is  abundant  in  streams 
on  the  watersheds  of  the  Susquehanna 
river,  the  Juniata  river,  the  Delaware  river, 
and  the  Allegheny  river.  Boiled  down  to 
fishing  facts,  this  means  that  anglers  not 
only  in  the  rural  districts  but  in  the  cities 
do  not,  as  a rule,  have  to  go  far  afield  to 
follow  this  branch  of  the  angling  sport. 

Of  our  fresh  water  fishes,  the  sucker  to- 
day ranks  high  as  a food  fish.  Its  flesh 
probably  graces  more  tables  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  year  than  that  of  any  other 
species  of  fish  life.  While  it  is  somewhat 
bony,  the  bones  of  a good  sized  fish  are 
usually  large  and  easily  parted  from  the 
flesh.  The  softness  which  characterizes  its 
flesh  during  the  summer  months  is  not  in 
any  way  apparent  after  water  temperatures 
drop  in  late  fall.  Although  the  average 
weight  of  suckers  taken  is  around  one 
pound,  catches  of  fish  two  pounds  and  better 
are  frequent,  and  a fisherman  taking  home 
five  or  six  suckers  after  his  day  astream  is 
assured  of  a fine  meal  for  his  family.  The 
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largest  sucker  reported  to  the  ANGLER 
tipped  the  scales  at  5 pounds. 

This  importance  as  a food  fish  is  not, 
however,  its  only  good  point  as  a desirable 
species  for  Pennsylvania  waters.  Without 
doubt,  young  suckers  rank  as  vital  forage 
for  game  fishes  such  as  the  bass,  pickerel 
and  wall-eyed  pike  in  waters  where  they 
abound.  For  that  reason,  sound  conserva- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  a proper  balance 
of  species  of  fish  life  in  our  warm  waters, 
demands  that  consideration  be  given  not 
only  to  protected  game  species  such  as  the 
i black  bass,  but  to  other  varieties  upon  which 
the  carnivorous  fishes  rely  for  food.  The 
action  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
recently  in  reducing  the  daily  creel  limit  on 
suckers  from  25  a day  for  an  individual  to 
15  a day  was  an  outstanding  forward  step 
| to  better  sucker  fishing  in  the  future. 

Another  factor,  of  vital  importance  to 
present  day  abundance  of  this  species,  was 
outlawing  of  the  net  and  spear  in  taking 
suckers.  Prior  to  the  granting  of  this  pro- 
tection, hoop  nets  set  on  riffles  of  streams 
up  which  the  sucker  hordes  ascended  in 
their  spawning  run,  took  staggering  toll 
from  the  schools.  Old  sucker  fishermen  re- 
call the  day  when  it  was  not  unusual  to 
find  one  of  these  nets  literally  packed  with 
suckers.  The  spear  or  gig,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  pine  flares  by  gigging  parties,  also 
decimated  the  numbers  of  these  fish,  their 
sluggishness  making  them  easy  targets  for 
the  giggers. 

While  the  sucker  is  fairly  abundant  in 
most  clean  warm  water  streams  of  the  state, 

' the  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries  rank  at 
the  top  of  the  list  as  sucker  waters.  Several 
years  ago,  for  instance,  a group  of  sucker 
fishermen  at  Port  Royal,  in  Juniata  county, 
decided  to  keep  a record  of  their  catches 
made  during  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 


Harry  Flanagan  of  Shohola  Falls,  with  a fine  brace 
of  suckers  caught  in  Shohola  Dam,  Pike  County. 


ary  and  March.  Tuscarora  creek,  where  it 
flows  into  the  Juniata  at  Port  Royal,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  perhaps  the  ace 
sucker  fishing  spot  on  the  Juniata  water- 
shed. This  group  of  fishermen  took,  during 
that  winter,  2500  suckers  from  this  location 
alone,  many  of  the  fish  weighing  two  pounds 
or  more. 

In  addition  to  reduced  creel  limits  and 
added  protection  for  the  species,  in  that 
hook  and  line  is  specified  as  the  only  method 
whereby  these  fish  may  be  taken,  the  Fish 
Commission  now  propagates  suckers  at  its 
hatcheries  for  stocking  the  public  waters. 
Increased  production  and  distribution  is 
planned  for  the  future. 

Stocking  and  protection  tend  to  offset  to 
some  extent  two  factors  militating  against 
extreme  abundance  of  this  species.  First  of 
these  is  the  taking  of  many  adult  spawners 
during  winter  and  spring  by  the  fishermen. 
If  water  and  weather  conditions  remain  at 
all  favorable  during  winter  and  early  spring, 
anglers  fishing  at  spots  where  great  schools 
of  fish  are  known  to  be  may  seriously  de- 
plete the  number  of  these  schools  of  spawn- 
ers. Another  strongly  limiting  handicap  to 
abundance  of  the  sucker  rests  in  the  pres- 
ence of  dams  and  other  obstructions  placed 
in  streams  up  which  the  fish  must  ascend 
at  spawning  time.  Frequently  such  struc- 
tures effectually  bar  the  progress  of  the  run. 
and  in  the  heavy  flow  of  water  often  pre- 
vailing at  the  bases  of  these  dams,  thou- 
sands of  eggs  are  spawned  and  destroyed. 

Sucker  fishermen  differ  as  to  the  game 
qualities  of  this  fish,  some  contending  that 
it  makes  a first  class  underwater  fight, 
others  that  it  is  sluggish  and  virtually  lack- 
ing in  gameness.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tackle  used  in  its  taking  is  a major 
determining  factor  as  to  its  gameness.  If 
landed  on  a whippy  fly  rod,  a two  pound 
sucker  very  often  gives  a first  rate  account 
of  itself.  On  a stiff  bait  casting  rod,  its 
struggle  for  freedom  is  far  less  satisfying 
from  the  fisherman’s  angle,  and  virtually 
all  of  its  action  seems  nullified  if  it  is  taken 
on  a long  bamboo  pole. 

Owing  to  the  soft  structure  of  the  mouth 
of  this  fish,  care  is  frequently  necessary  in 
playing  it.  Perhaps  more  suckers  are  lost 
by  “hossing  tactics”  than  in  any  other  way. 

Rank  it  as  you  will,  sporting  fish  or  other- 


wise, the  humble  sucker  today  stands  high 
in  the  regards  of  a sizeable  and  rapidly 
growing  contingent  of  Pennsylvania’s  army 
of  fishermen.  Judged  by  the  popularity 
standard,  a first  rate  method  in  estimating 
the  importance  of  any  species,  it  rates  right 
at  the  top  of  the  list.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  thousands  of  our  anglers  wel- 
come the  news  in  winter  or  early  spring 
that  “The  suckers  are  bitin’.” 


LIVE  BAIT  RULING 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  at  a 
recent  meeting  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  holding  of  bait  fish  and 
fish  bait: 

No  prosecution  shall  be  made  for  the  sale 
or  possession  of  either  bait  fish  or  fish  bait, 
unless  the  person  has  more  than  fifty  in 
possession  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Every  minnow  box  must  have  attached 
thereto  the  owner’s  name  and  address.  If 
maintained  by  more  than  one  person,  each 
section  must  have  owner’s  name  and  address. 

This  permits  an  individual  to  have  fifty 
(50)  bait  fish  or  fifty  (50)  fish  bait  in  pos- 
session at  any  one  time. 

This  resolution  applies  only  to  resident 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  Bait  fish  taken 
from  any  of  our  inland  waters  cannot  be 
transported  outside  the  confines  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. All  resident  citizens  over  16 
years  old  must  have  a fishing  license. 

Relative  to  Sunday  fishing  for  fish  bait 
and  bait  fish:  The  Sunday  fishing  law  pro- 
vides than  an  individual  can  fish  with  not 
more  than  two  rods  and  two  lines  and  one 
hand  line  and  by  no  other  means.  Any  per- 
son taking  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  on  Sunday 
with  any  other  device  is  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion. 


Passenger:  “I  can’t  sleep  a wink,  the  way 
this  train  jerks.  Is  the  engineer  crazy?” 
Porter:  “No,  boss,  he’s  jest  teachin’  his 
wife  how  to  drive!” 


Chinese  patient  (on  telephone)  : “Doctor, 
what  time  you  fixee  teeth  for  me?” 

Doc:  “Two-thirty — all  right?” 

Chinese:  “Yes,  tooth  hurty,  all  right,  but 
what  time  you  fixee?” 
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TALK  ABOUT  TROUT! 

Bucktails  and  Streamer  Flies  Lure  the  Bis  Ones 

By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


IT  is  amazing  how  one  little  incident  will 
upset  one’s  mental  attitude  toward  the 
quality  of  various  angling  methods.  One 
instant  you  positively  “know”  how  it  is 
done  or  what  is  most  effective  then  some- 
thing happens  and  about  two  minutes  later 
you  are  in  an  uproar  for  your  pet  theories 
have  been  exploded  and  your  practices  are 
proved  to  you  to  be  not  of  the  best.  It  may 
be  that  something  new  and  different  has 
been  discovered,  or  possibly  a very  impres- 
sive demonstration  has  been  put  on  by  some 
brother  of  the  angle.  One  fair  May  day 
some  years  ago  I received  one  of  these 
jolts.  It  came  as  a rude  awakening  but  I 
am  mighty  thankful  for  it,  for  it  has  re- 
sulted in  many  thrills  and  many  pleasant 
hours.  In  the  short  interval  of  several  min- 
utes I learned  something  about  catching  big 
trout  on  flies. 

Trout  fishing  to  me  up  until  that  time 
could  be  classified  into  two  general  types. 
The  first  was  dry  fly  fishing  and  wet  fly 
fishing  for  trout  of  modest  size,  and  second 
minnow  and  night  crawler  fishing  for  the 
big  boys.  Fish  over  sixteen  inches  just 
would  not  take  my  lightly  cocked  dry  flies, 
and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  the  wet  flies 
which  floated  naturally  or  were  twitched 
into  assuming  various  actions.  In  fact  rare- 
ly did  I break  the  one  foot  mark  with  these 
conventional  artificial  methods.  However, 
once  in  a while  in  the  evening,  or  at  night, 
or  during  a drizzle,  or  when  the  streams 
were  cloudy  a big  brown  would  take  a nicely 
placed  night  crawler  or  a well  worked  min- 
now. I suppose  at  that  time  I could  be  called 
a fly  angler  at  heart,  but  by  necessity  (for 
if  possible  I must  catch  big  fish)  a bait 
fisherman. 

But  then  it  happened  one  day,  and  views 
or  methods  were  revolutionized.  It  was  like 
this.  Friend  Jim  and  I decided  to  put  in  a 
day  on  Mountain  Creek  below  Pine  Grove 
Furnace.  The  section  of  the  stream  which 
we  chose  was  directly  below  a large  dam. 
For  some  years  this  part  of  the  stream  had 
been  stocked  with  brown  trout,  but  above 
the  dam  there  was  brook  trout  water.  We 
thought  we  had  the  trout’s  number  on  this 
stretch  of  the  stream  for  in  the  past  a 
certain  little  uncommon  black  wet  fly  had 
brought  us  great  results.  On  this  occasion 
all  conditions  pointed  to  a great  day;  we 
should  take  fish.  The  water  was  right,  the 
weather  was  right,  and  we  arrived  at  the 
stream  at  daybreak. 

To  begin  with  the  little  black  wet  fly  did 
not  work,  and  then  apparently  nothing  else 
would  either.  About  lunch  time  I wandered 
back  toward  the  car  to  get  my  sandwiches 
and  to  check  up  on  the  fishing  with  Jim. 
He  was  still  hard  at  it  when  I arrived  on 
the  scene,  and  he  was  then  using  a tiny 
quill  bodied  midge  after  12’s,  14’s,  16’s  and 
18’s  had  been  unsatisfactory.  I had  practi- 
cally given  up  and  for  the  last  hour  had 
resorted  to  the  trial  and  error  method  with 
my  flies.  When  I told  Jim  that  I had  used 


everything  in  my  box  with  no  results  his 
answer  was  that  he  had  done  the  same  with 
the  exception  of  two  bucktails  but  to  be 
consistent  he  would  tie  on  one  of  them 
next. 

“Bucktails,”  I echoed.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

He  then  showed  me  two  peculiar  gaudy 
colored  monstrosities. 

“Huh,”  I grunted,  “save  them  for  pike. 
What  are  you  trying  to  do,  insult  the  in- 
telligence of  brown  trout?” 

My  companion’s  faith  in  these  particular 
contrivances  was  practically  nil,  for  my  re- 
mark did  not  even  bring  a spark  of  defense. 
Hopelessly  he  suggested  that  we  might  get 
a hatch  of  flies  and  a rise  of  trout  in  the 
evening  and  some  dry  fly  fishing  with  it  all. 

As  we  settled  ourselves  under  a big  pine 
tree  along  the  stream  to  eat  our  lunch  Jim 
tossed  the  long  fly  across  the  stream, 
propped  his  rod  on  a bush,  and  turned  away. 
He  wished  to  keep  the  leader  wet  and  pliable 
for  in  all  probability  he  would  continue 


The  Mustard  "Optic"  Bucktail 
Top:  brown.  Bottom:  yellow.  Peacock  herl  tail,  tag 
and  stripe.  Jungle  cock  shoulders.  Body:  silver  tinsel 
with  gold  ribbing.  This  fly  was  lost  in  the  big  trout. 

It  has  long  since  proved  its  worth. 

changing  flies  shortly  after  he  resumed  fish- 
ing. The  fly  swung  down  stream,  straight- 
ened out  over  a deep  heavy  run  of  water 
and  there  it  skipped  and  bobbed  on  the  sur- 
face. I had  to  admit  to  myself  that  it  did 
look  like  something  alive,  in  fact  it  looked 
like  some  strange  little  white  and  black 
minnow  struggling  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
All  of  a sudden  this  placid  scene  was  in- 
terrupted. The  water  under  the  fly  seemed 
to  explode.  A large  trout  had  made  a lunge 
at  the  fly  but  never  touched  it,  then  all  was 
quiet  again.  Jim  swung  around  demanding, 
“What  was  that?”  Then  he  saw  me  gaping 
toward  the  fly.  “Was  that  a rise  on  the 
fly?” 

“Was  it  a rise,”  I echoed. 

Gingerly  he  worked  his  way  over  to  the 
rod  and  retrieved  the  fly.  The  smooth  rock 
on  which  we  had  carelessly  promenaded  was 
now  the  scene  of  utmost  caution  and  finesse. 
Carefully  we  mapped  out  our  plans.  It  was 
decided  to  get  away  from  the  head  of  the 
pool  and  fish  it  from  below,  but  we  also 
agreed  that  the  fish  should  be  thoroughly 
rested.  Impatiently  we  smoked  our  cigar- 
ettes, then  Jim  took  his  casting  position.  I 
had  marked  the  spot  where  the  fish  came 


up  and  pointed  it  out  to  him.  Carefully  he 
worked  out  the  proper  amount  of  line  then- 
cast  the  fly  up  and  beyond  the  spot.  It  was 
retrieved  in  lifelike  little  darts  quartering 
down  stream  toward  the  heavy  run  of  water 
where  the  trout  had  risen.  Just  as  it  ar- 
rived at  its  destination  there  was  a wild 
swirl  and  again  all  was  quiet.  When  I looked 
at  Jim’s  face  I knew  only  too  well  how  I 
appeared  to  him  five  minutes  before.  This 
time  the  fish  did  not  jump  out  of  water  as 
it  had  on  the  first  occasion  but  it  made  a 
tremendous  rolling  turn  toward  the  fly. 

“How  do  you  like  him?”  I asked. 

“Why  that  trout  is  two  feet  long  if  he’s 
an  inch,”  gasped  the  excited  James. 

Again  the  fish  was  rested  before  casting 
was  resumed.  We  decided  that  a lighter 
leader,  a new  casting  position,  and  the  other 
of  his  two  bucktails  was  the  medicine.  Ner- 
vously Jim  made  these  changes  and  once 
again  the  stage  was  set. 

This  time  the  fly  twisted  and  turned  as 
it  came  directly  across  the  fast  water.  This 
one  was  brown  and  yellow  in  color.  In  the 
middle  of  a spectacular  smashing  lunge 
there  was  a vicious  strike  and  Jim  stiffened 
up  with  a hooked  fish.  The  rod  sprang  into 
a vibrating  arc;  then  came  a sickening  snap. 
The  leader  had  broken  and  the  fish  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  fly.  This  was  Jim’s  first 
experience  in  handling  a big  trout  on  a 3X 
leader.  To  put  it  mildly  I had  a sick  com- 
panion. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  I caught 
but  one  tiny  trout  on  a wet  fly  and  I fished 
hard.  After  his  disaster  Jim  could  not  fish 
with  much  enthusiasm,  nevertheless  he  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  catch  trout  on  his  other 
bucktail,  the  black  and  white  one.  He  raised 
three  more  fine  trout  besides  some  small 
ones,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  hook  into 
a nice  17  incher  which  was  landed. 

Here  indeed  was  something  to  think  about 
and  something  with  which  to  work.  Here 
was  a new  type  of  fishing  to  us  which  had 
all  the  promise  of  being  spectacular,  effec- 
tive, and  lots  of  fun.  Our  intimate  fishing 
companions  we  told  about  the  experience 
and  as  a group  we  set  out  to  learn  all  we 
could  about  these  flies  and  how  to  use  them. 
In  the  following  weeks  the  catalogues  were 
perused  and  the  tackle  stores  were  visited 
in  quest  of  the  illusive  streamer  flies  and 
bucktails.  The  season  ended  and  a winter 
came  and  passed.  Next  spring  we  went  at 
it  tooth  and  nail.  It  was  then  my  very  good 
fortune  to  bump  into  Bob  McCafferty  of 
Hershey,  one  of  the  state’s  most  expert  and 
ardent  anglers,  a brilliant  fly  caster,  and  a 
fly  tier  who  is  second  to  none.  Furthermore 
he  was  interested  in  this  new  game  of 
streamer  fly  and  bucktail  fishing,  so  to  our 
little  group  was  added  a real  fly  tier  and  a 
master  angler.  Up  until  the  time  Bob  started 
cooperating  with  us  our  chief  problem  had 
been  getting  flies  tied  to  our  specifications, 
and  it  was  an  expensive  problem  at  that. 
No  one  else  in  the  group  had  the  patience 
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The  writer  with  his  largest  trout.  It  was  taken 
on  a streamer  fly. 


or  the  inclination  to  get  into  this  very  ex- 
acting type  of  work.  I say  work  although  to 
some  fortunate  individuals  it  is  play. 

Just  about  this  time  the  Fisherman’s 
Paradise  on  Spring  Creek  came  into  exis- 
tence, and  this  proved  to  be  a wonderful 
experimental  laboratory.  Both  here  and  on 
many  other  streams  of  the  state  a great 
number  of  these  flies  have  been  thoroughly 
tested.  One  of  the  big  problems  before  us 
was  to  get  the  right  flies.  That  involved 
color,  size,  material,  shape,  and  style  of 
hook.  The  other  problem  was  to  learn  how, 
when,  and  where  to  fish  them.  But  much 
water  has  flown  over  the  dam  since  that 
memorable  day  in  May  for  Jim  and  me.  The 
chaff  has  been  separated  from  the  wheat. 
Experience  points  to  certain  specific  rules 
and  other  general  rules.  Time  has  ironed 
out  some  of  the  difficulties. 

These  flies  have  accounted  for  some  tre- 
mendous trout  and  there  are  many  days 
when  they  are  just  as  effective  on  the 
smaller  fish  as  anything  which  can  be  used. 
Any  fly  fisherman  who  has  never  tried 
them  has  something  in  store  for  him.  Their 
use  will  mean  that  he  will  see  and  catch 
more  big  trout.  This  is  truly  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery of  the  fly  fisherman’s  repertoire. 

(Editor’s  note.  In  a future  issue  will  ap- 
pear a sequel,  written  by  Charlie  Fox,  to 
this  article  disclosing  some  of  the  findings 
of  this  group  in  regard  to  patterns  and  the 
method  of  fishing  streamer  flies  and  buck- 
tails.) 


"ON  TO  BALTIMORE" 

Sportsmen's  Slogan 

By  JOHN  G.  MOCK 
Editor  "All  Outdoors" 
Pittsburgh  Press 

“On  To  Baltimore'”  is  the  slogan  in  con- 
servation circles  in  every  section  of  the 
North  American  continent.  “On  to  Balti- 
more,” . . . for  the  third  North  American 
Wildlife  Conference. 

Out  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  the  home  town 
of  Jay  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  president  of  the 
General  Wildlife  Federation,  plans  for  the 
coming  international  affair  are  being  dis- 
cussed feverishly.  Up  in  the  Nutmeg  State, 
Frederick  C.  Walcott,  former  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  president  of  the 
American  Wildlife  Institute,  is  burning  up 
the  wires  between  Canada,  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,  getting  things  lined  up  for 
the  annual  conclave,  which  will  be  bigger 
than  ever.  Down  in  Washington,  Henry  P. 
Davis,  secretary  of  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute,  and  Carl  D.  Schoemaker,  secre- 
tary of  the  General  Wildlife  Federation, 
are  leaving  nothing  undone  to  make  the  oc- 
casion one  long  to  be  remembered.  Over  in 
New  York  City,  Fred  Jordan,  director,  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Restoration  Week,  is  piecing 
together  the  details  of  staging  this  impor- 
tant event. 

Startling  Changes 

Said  Ding:  “Eleven  million  horses  running 
wild  in  the  hills  can’t  pull  a rubber-tired 
baby  buggy  to  town  unless  there  is  harness 
to  hook  them  to  lead.  Likewise,  11,000,000 
sportsmen  and  some  36,000  scattered,  organ- 
ized groups  without  some  kind  of  harness 
can’t  prevent  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Woodchuck  Hollow  from  promoting  a fac- 
tory whose  total  benefit  to  the  community 
is  a payroll  of  ten  employes,  although  the 
factory  may  destroy-  a thousand  miles  of 
river  and  everything  in  it,  including  water 
for  drinking  purposes.” 

The  program  committee,  of  which  C.  M. 
Palmer,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  is  general  chair- 
man, is  busy  assembling  what  appears  to 
be  the  best  program  of  its  kind  ever  assem- 
bled under  a wildlife  banner.  Startling 
changes  from  the  programs  of  former  years 
will  be  made,  assuring  all  those  who  attend 
a complete  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
conservation  administration. 

Technical  Sessions 

There  will  be  the  usual  general  sessions 
with  unusual  features  . . . speakers  of  na- 
tional reputation  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  wildlife  problems.  Then  there  will  be  the 
special  or  technical  sessions  which  have 
grown  in  the  past  years  into  sounding 
boards  for  wildlife  research  experts  where 
all  phases  of  technical  knowledge  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  assembled  delegates, 
discussions  which  are  not  dry,  but  intensely 
human  and  extremely  important. 

Concurrent  with  the  international  gather- 
ing, the  Maryland  Wildlife  Federation,  com- 
posed of  the  sportsmen  and  conservation 
organization  of  Maryland  will  stage  a huge 
show.  It  will  open  three  days  prior  to  the 
conference  and  will  continue  throughout  the 
week.  The  convention  dates  are  Feb.  14-17, 
inclusive. 


COMMITTEES  NAMED 

Committes  for  the  ensuing  term  for  the 
Lancaster  County  Fisn  and  Game  Associa- 
tion were  appointed  at  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  held  at  the  home  of  presi- 
dent D.  R.  Raley,  Lancaster. 

The  committee  reported  the  purchase 
and  stocking  of  132  rabbits  by  the  Associa- 
tion throughout  Lancaster  County.  The  As- 
sociation also  announces  that  this  year  with 
each  membership  a year’s  subscription  to 
either  the  Pennsylvania  Game  News  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  will  be  given. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  Daniel  R.  Raley,  president;  Wil- 
liam H.  Kopp,  secretary  and  Victor  Alex- 
ander, treasurer. 

The  committees  appointed  for  1938  are  as 
follows : 

Board  of  Directors:  D.  R.  Raley,  Lan- 
caster, chairman;  Chas.  E.  Adams,  Lancas- 
ter; R.  J.  Rinehart,  Lancaster;  Charles 
Dornbaugh,  Lancaster;  Lloyd  Brimmer, 
Eden;  Fred  Long,  Landisville;  Charles 
Henry,  Marticville;  Elvin  Erb,  Holtwood; 
S.  G.  Sweater,  Quarryville;  John  E.  Hom- 
sher,  Jr.,  Strasburg;  Isaac  Taylor,  Eph- 
rata;  J.  T.  Kern,  Bowmansville ; John  G. 
Huber,  West  Willow;  Ed  Birk,  R.  1,  Colum- 
bia; C.  C.  Greider,  Mt.  Joy;  C.  Hunshberg- 
er,  Lancaster. 

Legislative  and  Law  Committee:  O.  H. 
Koerner,  chairman,  Willow  Street;  W.  L. 
Knopp,  Lancaster;  Ralph  Smith,  Lancaster. 

Fish  and  Game  Stocking  Committee : 
Chairman,  Charles  Cramer,  Lancaster;  Rob- 
ert Hawthorne,  Lancaster;  L.  Blake,  Lan- 
caster; I.  Taylor,  Ephrata. 

Entertainment  Committee:  Chairman, 

Harry  M.  Reed,  Lancaster;  Harold  Emer- 
ick,  Lancaster;  George  Donley,  Lancaster. 


Customer  (having  a rough  shave)  : “I 
say,  barber,  have  you  got  another  razor?” 
Barber:  “Yes,  why?” 

Customer:  “I  want  to  defend  myself!” 


A 20-inch  brown  trout  caught  by  Lew  Kunkel  of 
Harrisburg  on  a bucktail  in  the  Little  Lehigh. 
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TROUT  TACKLE  SUGGESTIONS 

By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTY 
Sketches  by  the  Writer 


THE  best  lures  for  spring  trout  fishing 
are  ...  How  often  have  you  heard  that 
old  line  related?  Well  meant,  of  course,  but 
too  often  misleading  to  the  beginners  of 
trout  fishing.  Let  me  get  this  off  my  chest 
right  from  the  beginning.  Among  the  most 
successful  fishermen  I know  are  men  who 
use  worms  the  first  day  or  week  of  the 
trout  season,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to 
admit  it.  Nor  should  they  be.  One  of  the 
most  practical  anglers  of  the  country  has 
written  many  times  that  the  lowly  angle 
worm  is  the  number  one  lure  for  early 
fishing. 

Our  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER  Editor, 
Alex  Sweigart,  has  for  years  reserved  a 
certain  date  on  which  he  will  use  nothing 
but  worms  and  he  never  fails  to  show  re- 
sults. Charles  Fox  and  Charles  Wetzel,  well- 
known  anglers  and  frequent  contributors  to 
the  ANGLER,  also  admit  to  the  value  of 
the  worm  in  early  season  or  high  water 
periods.  In  contrast  to  that,  I can  recall 
first  days  on  which  more  fish  were  caught 
on  artificial  lures. 

Last  season  I saw  two  Harrisburg  anglers 
who  had  used  identical  lures  the  entire  first 
day  and  the  hooks  on  them  were  worn  bright 
from  catching  fish. 


Incidentally,  the  worm  fishermen  on  the 
same  streams  fished  by  these  anglers  had 
experienced  very  poor  luck. 

This  incident  proves,  I believe,  that  to 
venture  astream  with  only  one  lure,  be  it 
worms,  nymphs,  or  what  you  will,  is  only 
an  invitation  to  disastrous  results. 

The  way  some  fly  fishermen  scorn  worm 
fishermen  is  disgusting.  An  expert  worm 
fisherman  is  more  rare  than  an  expert  arti- 
ficial lure  angler.  I mean  that.  I am  not 
trying  to  lure  or  scare  any  beginners  away 
from  the  use  of  the  worm,  but  a little  prac- 
tice and  some  good  practical  lessons  from 
some  seasoned  fly  angler  and  you  will  be- 
gin immediately  to  take  trout  with  artificial 
lures,  and  that  is  eventually  the  objective  of 
all  trout  fishermen. 

Reel 

Not  the  least  important  to  your  success 
is  a well  balanced  outfit — rod  and  line,  I 
mean. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  there  is  quite 
a controversy  on  balanced  outfits.  One  man 
contends  that  a heavy  reel  is  a necessity 
to  ease  in  casting.  Another  angler  claims  a 
light  reel  is  better.  One  thing  is  quite  cer- 
tain. A reel  is  necessary  as  you  must  carry 
extra  line  on  your  rod.  My  suggestion  is  to 
buy  a reel  for  a few  dollars  and  forget  the 
weight. 


Leader  knot  (tight) 

Line 

The  line  presents  an  entirely  different 
problem.  The  new  “torpedo  head”  or  triple 
taper  lines  are  a revelation  to  easy  casting. 
I have  cast  one  of  these  lines  on  four  dif- 
ferent rods  ranging  from  three  and  one  half 
ounces  to  five  and  three  quarter  ounces,  rods 
of  eight,  eight  and  one  half,  and  nine  foot 
lengths.  On  all  these  rods  this  one  line  per- 
forms equally  well.  I mention  this  only  to 
bring  out  the  wonderful  adaptability  of 
these  lines.  The  novice  can  choose  one  of 
these  with  utmost  confidence.  Should  he 
choose  to  pick  one  of  the  conventional  double 
taper  or  a level  line  it  will  be  necessary  to 
experiment  with  various  sizes  or  seek  the 
advice  of  an  expert. 

Whatever  the  choice,  the  line  must  cast 
with  ease.  Actual  casting,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  a semi-conscious  act  and  anything 
which  tends  to  change  that  will  add  to  your 
chances  of  failure.  Ease  in  casting  is  im- 
portant; if  it  were  not,  entire  chapters 
would  not  be  written  on  it  in  all  the  lead- 
ing books. 

Leaders 

Next  is  the  leader.  You  will  notice  we  are 
outfitting  from  the  angler  to  the  lure.  Too 
many  anglers  place  the  most  importance  on 
flies  and  lures.  The  proper  selection  of  flies 
and  lures  is  necessary,  but  the  best  in  the 
world  are  useless  if  they  cannot  be  properly 
cast  and  the  leaders  are  not  suitable  to  the 
conditions. 

Doubtless,  you  will  often  hear  that  care- 
ful leader  selection  is  not  essential  for 
heavy  or  discolored  water.  I’ll  agree  to  that, 
but  with  reservations. 

A leader  tapered  to  2 x .008  at  the  end 
to  which  you  tie  your  fly  will  land  most  any 
trout.  That  being  the  case,  why  use  any- 
thing heavier  and  lose  the  chances  of  get- 
ting a strike?  It  isn’t  good  logic.  One  can- 
not possibly  stress  too  much  the  important 
role  played  by  light  leaders  in  getting 
strikes.  So  forcefully  have  I had  impressed 
upon  me  this  importance  that  I may  seem 
prone  to  mention  it  too  often.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  you  will  lose  more  flies  when 
you  become  snagged  on  some  foreign  ob- 
ject on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  but  to 


compensate  you  for  your  loss  you  will  re- 
ceive many  more  strikes.  After  all,  that  is 
the  reason  you  are  fishing.  The  days  of 
meat  fishing  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Ac- 


tion is  what  you  crave. 

Another  leader  feature,  equally  important 
or  nearly  so,  is  a heavy  butt,  the  end  at- 
tached to  the  line.  A leader  with  a heavy 
butt  and  a rapid  taper  will  turn  over  better. 
The  energy  transmitted  from  hand  to  rod 
then  rod  to  line,  will  be  better  carried  right 
out  to  the  end  of  the  leader. 

American  fishing  has,  of  necessity,  caused 
to  be  developed  fishing  paraphernalia  better 
suited  to  fishing  our  streams.  I say  this  with 
all  due  respect  to  English  and  tackle  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries. 

A leader  starting  with  gut  sized  .017  and 
tapering  to  .008  or  2X,  7%  feet  long  is,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  about  perfect  for  early 
spring  fishing.  That  depends  of  course  on 
whether  or  not  the  water  is  normal  for  this 
time  of  the  season,  high  and  slightly  dis- 
colored. Lower  and  clearer  water  calls  for 
a longer  and  finer  leader.  I personally  use 
a 7%  foot  leader  only  for  about  the  first 
week  or  two  of  the  season.  As  the  season 
progresses,  a piece  or  two  of  gut  measuring 
.007  in  thickness  and  16  to  18  inches  or 
longer,  is  tied  to  the  small  end  of  the 
leader.  We  now  have  a leader  approximately 
10%  feet  long,  of  a lightness  more  suited 
to  lower  and  clearer  waters.  A leader  of  this 
length  may  cause  the  beginner  some  trouble 
at  first,  but  practice  and  persistence  will 


Hook  knot  (beginning) 

repay  him  well.  Finer  and  much  longer 
leaders  are  often  used  by  the  more  expert 
anglers  which,  the  writer  feels,  is  sufficient 
proof  that  careful  leader  selection  ranks 
second  to  none  when  purchasing  your  outfit. 
Show  me  an  angler  who  regularly  uses  a 
light  leader  and  I’ll  show  you  a successful 
one. 

Casting 

A little  pre-season  casting  will  add  ma- 
terially to  your  success.  Accuracy  in  casting 
is  essential,  more  so,  I believe,  than  dis- 
tance. A careful  approach  to  your  fish  is 
far  wiser  than  an  attempt  at  a long  cast, 
therefore  the  tyro  would  do  well  by  practic- 
ing accuracy  casts  on  a lawn  or  some  other 
convenient  spot. 

On  many  of  our  streams,  casts  average 
30  feet  and  under;  a longer  cast  is  rarely 
necessary. 

By  observation  you  will  find  that  feeding 
trout  seldom  travel  further  than  three  feet 
from  their  feeding  station  to  get  food.  Abil- 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FISH 


January  I to  December  31,  1937 


Species 

Size 

Age 

Number 

BROOK  TROUT 

6"  to  10" 

10  to  22  Months 

678,825 

BROWN  TROUT 

6"  to  14" 

12  to  30  Months 

499,934 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

7"  to  21" 

10  to  48  Months 

202,040 

BROOK  TROUT 

Fingerling 

1,404,905 

BROWN  TROUT 

Fingerling 

1,378,050 

RAINBOW  TROUT 

Fingerling 

220,750 

BLACK  BASS 

1"  to  16" 

2 Mo.  to  Adult 

357,409 

PIKE  PERCH 

Fry  to  16" 

Fry  to  Adult 

21,040,296 

YELLOW  PERCH 

Fry  to  10" 

Fry  to  Adult 

143,927,920 

BLUE  GILL  SUNFISH 

1"  to  8" 

1 Mo.  to  Adult 

784,135 

CATFISH 

2"  to  10" 

4 Mo.  to  Adult 

472,694 

MINNOWS 

2"  to  6" 

3 Mo.  to  Adult 

16,043 

BLUE  PIKE  (LAKE  ERIE) 

Fry 

Fry 

61,769,000 

PICKEREL 

14"  to  18" 

Adult 

3,170 

FROGS  (EMBRYO) 

1"  to  4" 

4 to  12  Months 

406,300 

SUCKERS 

2"  to  10" 

4 Mo.  to  Adult 

19,155 

MISCELLANEOUS 

24,361 

TOTAL 

233,154,987 

NOTE:  In  addition  to  the  fingerling  distribution,  the  Board  also  furnished  207,000 
fingerling  trout  for  cooperative  nurseries. 


SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY  SPORTSMEN  BANQUET 


ty  to  place  the  lure  where  the  fish  want  it 
s imperative.  No  matter  how  enticing  a 
vorm,  minnow,  or  lure  may  look,  it  is  use- 
ess  if  it  is  not  placed  within  a fish’s  feed- 
ng  area. 

The  merits  of  greased  and  ungreased  lines 
n fishing  under  surface  lures  remains  a 
question  open  for  discussion,  so  far  as  the 
vriter  is  concerned,  and  he  shall  not  at- 
rempt  to  settle  it  here.  Personally,  I prefer 
jo  grease  the  line.  I feel  it  does  not  hinder 
•h  n any  way  the  natural  appearance  of  the 

i ^ 

ht  ; 

Loo^.VHipfco  oh  Lmc  Lead 

irifting  fly.  Unquestionably  it  does  make 
;he  pickup  of  the  line  for  the  backcast 
iasier.  And  too,  I believe  it  betters  your 
chances  for  hooking  a fish  when  the  strike 
ilJ  occurs  as  there  is  no  dead  weight  or  slack 
r ;o  be  taken  up  before  the  barb  can  be  driven 
J iome.  If  depth  is  required  I advise  the  use 
11  )f  a longer  leader.  In  this  manner  you  can 
5 ish  deeper  and  still  have  the  advantage  of 
oeing  able  to  strike  quickly  when  necessary. 
r |lf  difficulty  is  experienced  in  sinking  the 
e leader,  rub  it  thoroughly  with  mud  or  fish 
dime.  To  float  it  use  line  dressing.  By  em- 
“ ploying  these  methods  you  can  regulate  the 
5 depths  at  which  you  desire  to  fish  the  fly 
and  the  proper  depth  is  equally  as  impor- 
- tant  as  accuracy. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  angler  is  of 
at  least  average  ability,  next  month  we 
shall  write  on  early  season  lures  and  the 
methods  of  fishing  them. 


Hook  knot  (finished) 


NURSERY  WATERS 

Closing  of  streams  in  three  counties  by 
the  Fish  Commission  with  the  object  of 
having  them  serve  as  nursery  waters  and 
spawning  areas  for  trout  and  other  species 
of  fish  life  was  announced  by  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French. 

In  Clinton  county,  Trout  Run,  from  the 
Fork  up  stream,  Walthers  Run  over  its  en- 
tire length,  Bearfield  Run  over  its  entire 
length,  Hemer  Run  over  its  entire  length 
and  Spicewood  Run  over  its  entire  length 
were  closed  as  spawning  streams  and  waters 
in  which  small  trout  could  grow  to  larger 
size  before  dropping  downstream. 

In  Crawford  county,  the  northern  end  of 
the  Shenango  River  below  the  dam  at  Py- 
matuning  Lake  was  closed  to  afford  better 
opportunity  for  warm  water  species  to 
spawn. 

Nursery  waters  closed  in  Montgomery 
county  were  ponds,  two  on  the  Howard 
Beidler  property  at  Abrams,  one  on  the 
Frank  Hankins  property  at  Collegeville,  one 
on  the  G.  B.  French  property  at  Graterford, 
and  two  on  the  Joseph  Hippel  property  at 
Norwood. 


Members  of  the  Black  Rock  Gun  Club,  of 
Llewellyn,  who  bagged  six  deer  on  their 
annual  trip  to  Lycoming  county  this  year, 
are  now  so  full  of  venison  that  they  don’t 
care  if  they  see  another  piece — until  next 
season. 

On  January  8 they  held  their  second  veni- 
son supper  since  their  return  from  their 
annual  trip.  This  affair  was  only  for  the 
male  members  of  the  club  and  their  friends, 
and  wives  and  families  excluded. 

The  wives  and  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous families  had  their  inning  several  weeks 
before  when  the  first  banquet  was  held  and 
one  and  one-half  deer  were  consumed.  The 
same  amount  of  venison  was  put  away  on 
Saturday  night. 

Along  with  the  venison  there  was  every- 
thing from  olives  to  ice  cream  and  it  was 
a great  evening.  Fish  Warden  Anthony  Lech 
of  Cressona  was  the  chief  speaker  and  gave 
the  members  of  the  club,  most  of  whom  are 
fishermen  as  well  as  hunters,  an  instructive 
talk  on  the  new  fishing  laws. 

Other  members  also  spoke  and  there  were 
some  tall  tales  told,  about  fishing,  especially 
by  Harvey  Evitts  and  Oscar  Starr. 

Those  who  attended  were  Elwood  Schoff- 
stall,  Ray  Fisher,  Robert  Maul,  T.  D.  Berg- 
en, Mr.  Moran,  Harry  Leinbach,  Robert 
Seigel,  Roy  DeLong,  Chick  Gould,  Norman 
Frizzell,  Lester  Felsburg,  Emery  Renninger, 


Martin  Renninger,  Frank,  Clarence,  Howard, 
Rufus  and  Charles  Renninger. 

Irvin  Fetterolf,  Clayton  Fetterolf,  Comey 
Mazakus,  Frank  Fondus,  Herbert  Shadle. 
John  McCloy,  William  McCloy,  William 
Reedy,  Ed  Reedy,  Oscar  Starr,  Charles 
Shadle,  Emery  Shellhammer,  Ben  and  Paul 
Beltz,  Lorraine  Diehl,  Russell  Wagner. 
George  Neidlinger,  Frank  Wolf,  Grit  Bain- 
bridge,  Guy  Zimmerman,  Lee  Gottschall,  Joe 
DiConcini,  Harvey  Evitts,  Ed  Evitts,  Som- 
ner  Barr,  Ray  Seiger,  Junie  DeLong,  Mr. 
Butz,  Warden  Lech. 

Music  was  furnished  by  Joe  DiConcini  on 
an  accordion  and  Robert  Maul  on  the  banjo. 
The  menu  was  prepared  by  Harvey  Evitts, 
camp  cook. 

Members  of  the  Black  Rock  Club  were 
not  the  only  sportsmen  who  banqueted  in 
this  county  on  January  8. 

The  Schuylkill  County  Coon  Hunters  Asso- 
ciation held  their  annual  banquet  at  the 
Pinegrove  Armory  with  turkey  and  roast 
coon  as  the  pieces  de  resistance. 

This,  too,  was  an  exceptional  affair  with 
addresses  by  Roy  Thomas,  of  Frackville, 
president  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  association,  Game  Protector  John  H. 
Lohmann  and  others. 

Randolph  Thompson,  educational  lecturer 
of  the  State  Game  Commission,  attended 
and  showed  several  reels  of  outdoor  movies. 
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Q.  Would  you  kindly  list  the  kinds  of  fish 
native  to  Pennsylvania  waters.?  S.D.K. 

A.  Of  the  popular  species  inhabiting 
Pennsylvania  waters  when  the  red  man 
lived  here,  the  list  includes  the  sucker,  the 
bullhead  catfish,  the  yellow  perch,  the  com- 
mon sunfish,  the  various  species  of  minnows, 
dace  and  darters,  fallfish,  the  charr  or 
brook  trout,  the  chain  pickerel,  the  muskel- 
lunge  and  the  eel.  If  we  omit  the  fact  that 
the  smallmouthed  bass  was  to  be  found  in 
Lake  Erie,  those  fishes  to  be  introduced  to 
our  waters  included  the  smallmouthed  and 
largemouthed  bass,  the  wall-eyed  pike  or 
Susquehanna  salmon,  the  brown  trout,  rain- 
bow trout  and  carp. 

Q.  I recently  purchased  an  8V2  foot  5 
ounce  fly  rod.  It  seems  to  have  fairly  good 
backbone  and  I am  wondering  just  what  size 
tapered  line  would  be  most  suitable  for  it. 
J.  McD. 

A.  The  chances  are  that  a better  grade 
American  fly  line,  size  HDH  double  taper, 
should  balance  nicely  on  this  rod. 

Q.  I have  noted  on  different  occasions 
that  fish  eggs  are  referred  to  as  “adhesive” 
and  “non-adhesive.”  Could  you  tell  me  just 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms?  Al.  R. 

A.  By  adhesive  eggs,  fish  culturists  mean 
eggs  of  fresh  water  fishes  which,  when  de- 
posited, cling  to  the  bed  of  the  nest.  Non- 
adhesive eggs  are  those  which  lie  loosely 
in  the  spawning  bed.  Notable  as  spawners 
of  adhesive  eggs  are  the  smallmouthed  bass 
and  largemouthed  bass.  Successful  artificial 
extrusion  of  eggs  from  either  of  these  spiny 
rayed  species  has  never  been  found  practical 
at  Pennsylvania  hatcheries,  and  the  fish  are 
permitted  to  spawn  naturally  in  the  bass 
ponds.  Brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rain- 
bow trout,  as  well  as  the  wall-eyed  pike, 


FEDERATION  MEETS 
ON  FEBRUARY  12 

Generally  recognized  as  the  out- 
standing sportsmen’s  meeting  of  the 
year,  and  attended  by  organized 
sportsmen  from  every  section  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  the  annual  gather- 
ing of  district  representatives,  officials 
and  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

The  meeting  this  year  is  scheduled 
for  Saturday,  February  12,  Lincoln’s 
Birthday,  and  will  be  held  in  the  main 
Capitol  building  in  Harrisburg.  A 
banner  attendance  at  the  big  meet  is 
anticipated  by  officials  of  the  Feder- 
ation. 


yellow  perch  and  sucker  deposit  non-adhe- 
sive eggs  which  are  stripped  successfully 
from  the  adult  fish  at  spawning  time.  After 
impregnation  of  the  trout  eggs  with  milt 
from  the  male  fish,  these  eggs  are  placed 
on  hatching  trays  in  troughs.  The  eggs  of 
the  wall-eyed  pike,  yellow  perch  and  sucker 
are  hatched  successfully  in  hatching  jars. 

Q.  In  improving  a meadow  trout  stream 
is  it  advisable  to  install  many  dams  to 
create  pools?  J.D.S. 

A.  Every  trout  stream  has  its  individual 
requirements,  but  a fairly  safe  rule  to  fol- 
low in  improving  one  of  our  meadow  trout 
waters  is  to  go  easy  on  construction  of 
dams.  Generally,  the  character  of  such 
streams,  with  much  of  their  water  surface 
exposed  to  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  usually 
have  a fast  flow,  calls  for  speeding  up  of 
the  current  rather  than  backing  up  the 
water  in  pools.  There  is  considerable  risk, 
through  creation  of  a number  of  dams,  of 
raising  the  summer  water  temperature  to 
a point  at  which  it  may  be  rendered  un- 
suitable for  trout.  Log  wing  or  boulder  wing 
deflectors,  well  constructed  and  anchored  in 
the  stream  bank,  or  V-type  deflectors,  are 
more  suitable  as  improvement  devices  for 
most  Pennsylvania  meadow  streams,  we 
believe. 

Q.  When  does  the  so-called  run  of  eels 
occur?  Where  do  they  spawn?  D.  J. 

A.  Old  time  eel  fishermen  often  used  the 
term  “the  run  starts  when  the  leaves  are 
heavy  on  the  water,”  in  other  words  usually 
in  October.  It  is  believed  that  only  about 
one  out  of  10  adult  eels  in  fresh  water  feel 
this  spawning  urge.  When  a raise  in  a 
stream  occurs,  these  fish  seem  to  roll  with 
the  current  and  it  is  at  such  times  that 
heavy  catches  are  recorded  in  the  v-shaped 
eel  racks.  The  spawning  ground  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  Saragasso  Sea,  and  the  adults, 
so  far  as  known,  die  after  spawning.  It  is 
also  thought  that  the  sexual  organs  of  the 
males  and  females  entering  into  the  spawn- 
ing run,  develop  after  the  fish  reach  salt 
water,  and  may  be  possibly  brought  on  by 
the  change  from  fresh  to  salt  water. 


“Father,  I’ve  a notion  to  settle  down  and 
go  in  for  raising  chickens.” 

“Better  try  owls.  Their  hours  would  suit 
you  better.” 


Friend:  “I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  your  lecture  last  night.” 

Speaker : “Thanks,  but  I thought  you  had 
a date  over  at  your  girl’s  house.” 

Friend : “I  did — her  parents  went  to  hear 
you.” 


Ef  it  wasn’t  fer  suckers,  us  fishermen  ud  ^ 
hev  durn  little  ter  do  in  the  fishin’  line 
these  winter  days.  A lot  o’  the  boys  in  this  g 
neck  o’  the  woods  hes  hed  sum  o’  the  best  ; 
sucker  fishin’  this  winter  in  a coon’s  days  i 
o’  Sundays.  An’  ef  you  figger  they  don’t 
take  sucker  fishin’  serius,  ye  jest  oughter 
go  down  ter  the  run  hole  whare  the  run  PIE 
jines  the  crick  on  enny  nice  day.  Jed  Tims’ 
boy  ketched  five  suckers  thare  last  week  $ 
thet  was  from  14  ter  19  inches  long.  Jed  g 
tole  me  he  never  et  better  fish,  not  even  j 
our  mountin  trout. 

Jest  lately  I got  the  itch  fer  a fish,  so  PIC 
I goes  down  back  o’  the  barn  an’  digs  me  j 
sum  nice  redworms,  takes  my  2 cane  poles  <j 
an’  heds  fer  the  crick.  It  was  a mite  blust-  f 
ery  fer  sucker  fishin’  as  them  fish  sum- 
times  bites  most  powerful  lite.  Ennyways, 

I hed  the  fishin’  fever  bad  so  a little  cold 
didn’t  upset  me  none. 

Rite  off  after  I hed  got  thare,  I baits  up 
my  lines  an’  throws  in,  an’  starts  gittin’ 
tergether  sum  driftwood  fer  a fire.  Gettin’ 
thet  fire  started  was  jest  about  ez  tough 
ter  do  ez  ennything.  Them  suckers  shure 
wuz  afeedin’,  an’  by  the  time  the  fire  was 
agoin’  rite  I hed  six  o’  the  biggest  suck- 
ers I ever  ketched.  The  biggest  wuz  20  L 
inches  an’  they  run  ter  thet  size  from  17. 
We  shure  hed  a tasty  plate  o’  fish  thet 
nite  an’  the  next  day. 

Sum  fellers  uses  bobs  in  fishin’  fer  suck- 
ers, but  I likes  jest  a slack  line  so  I kin  j g 
tell  jest  when  they  take  ahold.  Them  suck- 
ers I ketched  so  far  this  year  has  bit  most 
mity  lite,  an’  on  a windy  day  a feller  kin 
hardly  tell  when  a sucker  is  aworkin’  at 
the  bait. 


A young  Swede  appeared  at  the  county 
judge’s  office  and  asked  for  a license. 

“What  kind  of  a license?”  asked  the 
judge.  “A  hunting  license?” 

“No,”  was  the  answer.  “Aye  tank  aye 
bane  hunting  long  enough.  Aye  want  mar- 
riage license.” 


Teacher:  “Jimmie,  can  you  tell  me  how 
matches  are  made?” 

Jimmie:  “No,  ma’am,  but  I don’t  blame 
you  for  asking.” 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  mean?” 

Jimmie:  “Well,  my  mother  says  you  have 
been  trying  to  make  a match  for  30  years.” 
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’IKE  PERCH — Otherwise  called  wall-eyed 
pike  or  Susquehanna  salmon. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Six. 


’ICKEREL 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 
Size:  Not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Eight. 


VIUSKELLUNGE — (Western  and  Northern 
Pike) 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  twenty-two  inches. 
Number:  (One  day)  Two. 


ifELLOW  PERCH 
Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


BASS— Rock 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


3UNFISH 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


SATFISH 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


SUCKERS 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


CHUBS 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


TADPOLES 

Season:  July  2 to  October  31. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Twenty-five. 
TERRAPIN 

Season:  November  2 to  March  14. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Five. 

Not  more  than  fifty  in  any  one  season. 

In  the  seasons  as  above  stated,  both  dates 
are  inclusive. 


“What’s  the  row  over  at  the  carnival?” 
“Oh,  a fake  dentist  sold  the  fire-eater  a 
set  of  celluloid  teeth.” 


“You  say  that  you  are  the  sole  support  of 
a widowed  mother,  your  father  having  re- 
cently been  killed  in  a explosion.  How  did 
the  explosion  happen?” 

“Mother  says  it  was  too  much  yeast,  but 
Uncle  Jim  thinks  it  was  too  little  sugar.” 


FALLFISH 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 
Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 


Goodwill  signs  such  as  this  one  displayed  on  his  land  by  I.  Walter  Edinger,  ardent  Monroe-Pike 
Sportsmen's  Club  member,  promote  better  sportsmanship  afield  and  astream. 


OPEN  SEASONS,  SIZE, 
NUMBER— INLAND 
WATERS— 1938 

'ROUT  — Charr,  commonly  called  brook 
trout  or  any  species  of  trout  except 
lake  or  salmon. 

Season:  April  15  to  July  31. 

Size:  Not  less  than  six  inches. 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species: 
Ten. 

j'ROUT — Lake  or  salmon. 

Season:  July  1 to  September  29. 

Size:  (No  size) 

j Number:  (One  day)  Eight. 

IASS — Small  and  large  mouth. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  Not  less  than  ten  inches. 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species: 
Six. 

!ASS — White,  Crappie,  Strawberry  or  Cal- 
ico. 

Season:  July  1 to  November  30. 

Size:  (No  size) 

Number:  (One  day)  combined  species: 
Fifteen. 


CARP 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifteen. 

Daily  combined  creel  and  possession  limit 
All  species.  Twenty-five. 

EELS 

Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  Unlimited. 

All  other  species  of  fish  including  BAIT- 
FISH,  not  specifically  mentioned  except 
eels,  fifty  in  one  day,  can  be  taken  at 
any  time  of  the  year  with  legal  devices, 
and  have  no  size  limit. 

FISH-BAIT  or  BAIT-FISH 
Season:  Any  time  of  year. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Fifty. 

FROGS 

Season:  July  2 to  October  31. 

Size:  No  size. 

Number:  (One  day)  Twenty-five. 

Not  more  than  fifty  in  any  one  season. 
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WALL-EYED  PIKE  RECORD  TOPPED 


Randall  holding  h is  giant  pike.  At  left  is  Archie  Matolay,  Altoona, 
and  right,  John  Penman,  Altoona. 


Publication  of  the  ANGLER  Honor  Roll 
of  Pennsylvania  fishermen  making  record 
catches  during  1937  has  stirred  up  plenty 
of  argument  in  angling  ranks.  In  last 
month’s  issue  we  carried  a report  of  the 
catch  of  a giant  8 pound  pickerel,  topping 
our  every  record,  past  or  present  in  this 
division,  by  Frank  Streznetcky  of  Scranton. 
And  now,  with  the  record  ball  rolling  mer- 
rily, along  comes  Jerry  Randall,  veteran 
Altoona  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  with  an 
announcement  that  he  landed  a wall-eyed 
pike  during  the  past  season  topping  the 
record  pike  reported  to  date  by  a comfort- 
able margin.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  size  of 
Randall’s  catch  should  be  dispelled  by  the 
accompanying  photo.  It  was  33  inches  in 


MIDWINTER  TROUTING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

rocks  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  banks  so 
that  the  current  would  be  more  effective  in 
carving  even  deeper  recesses. 

Below  the  old  iron  bridge  we  passed  fine 
looking  water,  its  crystalline  flow  becoming 
increasingly  charged  with  oxygen  as  it  bat- 
tered its  way  onward  over  all  types  of  ideal 
trout  cover. 

Where  the  creek  dashed  its  waters  head- 
on  into  a sandstone  bluff  and  executed  an 
abrupt  right  angle  turn,  Les  turned  to  me 
and  said:  “Right  there  where  you  see  those 
outcroppings  of  shingly  rock  I’m  going  to 
yank  out  a big  rainbow.” 

“That’s  if  someone  else  doesn’t  beat  you 
to  it,”  I amended. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  will.” 

“And  why  not?”  I asked  curiously. 
“Because  the  fish’s  not  there.” 

“How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can 
you  hook  a fish  if  he’s  not  there?”  I asked 
in  astonishment. 

“I  didn’t  say  I’d  hook  him  there,  I’m 
going  to  land  him  there,”  he  reminded. 
“Then,  where  in  the  deuce  is  this  fish?” 
“I  can’t  say  where  he  is  now  because  I 
don’t  know,  but  on  the  opening  day  he’ll  be 
in  that  pocket  of  fast  water  curving  under 
that  cliff  over  there.” 


length,  16  inches  in  girth,  and  tipped  the 
scales  at  10  pounds  4 ounces.  Incidentally, 
brothers  of  the  angle,  don’t  let  anybody  kid 
you  that  many  wall-eyes  over  the  10  pound 
mark  are  taken  in  a single  year  in  the 
Pennsylvania  range  of  these  fish  or  in  any 
other  range. 

Randall  made  his  record  catch  in  a deep 
pool  in  Pine  Creek,  near  Jersey  Shore.  At 
the  time  the  big  fish  struck,  he  was  using 
an  over-size  chub  as  bait,  and  the  big  pike 
put  up  a terrific  battle  before  it  was  finally 
landed.  This  Pine  Creek  wall-eye  tops  the 
former  record  fish  of  the  division  taken  by 
William  Wasser  of  Edwardsville  in  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  by 
one  pound  12  ounces. 


****** 

On  the  opening  day  last  April  Les  counted 
forty-one  anglers  in  that  stretch  of  the 
Scrubgrass  between  his  home  and  the  Alle- 
gheny River  (about  one  and  one-half  miles 
long).  By  personal  solicitation  it  was  found 
that  eighteen  trout  of  a pound  or  more  in 
weight  were  caught,  and  Les  had  accounted 
for  ten  of  them. 

George  and  I didn’t  fish  the  stream  until 
the  second  day.  By  early  afternoon  I had 
repeatedly  fished  the  spot  from  where  Les 
said  he  would  yank  a rainbow,  without  so 
much  as  a single  rise.  My  fourth  and  final 
essay  was  fruitless  and  I was  about  to  pass 
on  when  Les  caught  up  with  me. 

Without  a word  he  whipped  a streamer 
fly  straight  for  the  face  of  the  bluff.  The 
lure  landed  at  the  lip  of  the  maw  under 
which  the  current  curled,  was  sucked  under, 
reappeared  around  the  curve  and  there 
smacked  by  a fish.  In  amazement  I watched 
Les  play  the  fish  and  in  five  minutes  held 
up  a beautiful  two  and  one-half  pound 
rainbow  for  my  inspection. 

“There  ’tis,”  he  said  simply. 

“You  sure  know  your  stream  and  fish,” 
I muttered. 

“Yep,”  he  agreed,  “and  doing  part  of 
your  fishing  in  winter  is  responsible  for  it.” 


BASS  FISHING  GOOD 
IN  MAIDEN  CREEK 

According  to  word  received  from  Wardei 
W.  E.  Wounderly  of  Reading,  Maiden  Creek 
a favorite  bass  stream  with  Berks  count} 
anglers,  provided  bass  fishing  of  the  besi 
calibre  it  has  produced  in  years  during  th< 
past  season.  Fishing  for  bluegill  below  On 
telaunee  Lake,  a section  of  this  stream,  was 
also  fine.  The  good  fishing,  he  writes 
brought  more  anglers  to  this  stream  during 
the  past  season  than  were  attracted  to  ali 
other  streams  in  the  county  combined. 

Arthur  Dunkleberger,  president  of  th< 
Kempton  Fish  and  Game  Association,  re- 
ports that  more  bass  were  caught  in  thf 
Trexler  dam  near  the  Lehigh  county  lint 
during  the  1937  season  than  had  been  taker 
in  many  years. 


LAST  DAY  CATCHES 

Two  anglers  of  the  Harrisburg  area,  re- 
luctant to  put  away  their  casting  rods  be-  j 
fore  the  closing  knell  of  the  1937  bass  and 
wall-eyed  pike  season,  demonstrated  by  theii 
catches  on  November  30,  the  last  day  of  the 
season,  that  some  of  the  best  fish  in  this  sec- 
tion were  still  itching  for  a battle.  The  ang- 
lers are  C.  H.  Kirk  of  New  Cumberland  and 
John  McFadden  of  Harrisburg. 

Kirk  rang  out  the  season  with  one  whop- 
per of  a wall-eyed  pike,  taken  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  at  Goldsboro.  The  big  wall- 
eye was  26%  inches  in  length,  extremely 
heavy  in  girth  and  weighed  7 pounds  4 
ounces. 

McFadden  scored  with  a dandy  small- 
mouthed bass,  taken  from  the  big  river  in 
the  same  stream  section,  as  that  in  which 
Kirk  made  his  catch.  This  smallmouth, 
flaunting  his  fins  at  low  water  temperatures 
heralding  hibernation  time,  weighed  4 
pounds  7 ounces. 


Warden  Frank  Kirchner  of  McConnells- 
burg  reports  some  excellent  catches  of  trout 
made  last  season  in  the  famous  Big  Spring 
at  Newville,  Cumberland  county,  by  New- 
ville  anglers.  Two  rainbow  trout,  each  12 
inches  in  length,  were  taken  by  David 
Plough.  Bert  Shopwell  caught  a rainbow 
18  inches  in  length;  Harry  Nelson  a rain- 
bow 18%  inches  long;  George  Lesher  a 
15%  inch  rainbow;  George  Rearick  a 19% 
inch  rainbow  weighing  2 pounds  11  ounces; 
Wilbur  Getter  a 16  inch  rainbow  weighing 
one  pound  11  ounces;  William  Owen  a 14 
inch  rainbow;  Dr.  Frankhower  a 16  inch 
rainbow  and  George  Kauffman  a 16  inch  I 
rainbow. 


JUNIATA  ANGLER  LANDS 
BIG  PIKE 

One  of  the  largest  fish  taken  in  the 
Juniata  River  this  year  was  caught  by  Roy 
Bergey,  of  Mexico,  who  landed  a Susque- 
hanna salmon,  or  wall-eyed  pike,  weighing 
almost  four  and  one-half  pounds.  While 
still  fishing  for  bass,  using  live  bait,  at 
“Cotter’s  Hole,”  just  east  of  Denholm, 
Bergey  caught  the  fish  which  was  24% 
inches  long  and  weighed  four  pounds  and 
six  ounces,  writes  Jim  Hoffman,  Juniata 
county  newspaperman. 


SCHUYLKILL  CLUB 
CHANGES  NAME 

ardi  j Brommerstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  one  of 
r he  most  active  sportsmen’s  organizations 
°Ml  in  Schuylkill  county,  has  decided  to  change 
1)9  ts  name. 

g tl  i Since  the  fine  new  clubhouse  which  this 
? ft  jroup  built  last  summer  as  a meeting  place 
i®Ms  located  on  Stone  Mountain,  near  Jeffer- 
;on,  it  was  thought  fitting  by  the  members 
M>i  „o  change  the  name  of  the  club  to  the  Stony 
H Mountain  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  by  this  it 
vill  be  known  in  the  future. 

The  Club  held  its  annual  election  of  offi- 
'>  H ;;ers  early  in  January,  with  Harry  Rein- 
'ft|niller,  of  Jefferson  street,  Pottsville,  being 
■i;  returned  as  president  for  another  year. 
Others  who  will  help  him  in  his  task  are : 
Terry  Fidler,  of  Auburn,  vice-president; 
Glarence  Berger,  of  Auburn,  secretary,  and 
Irvin  Sinton,  of  Pottsville,  treasurer. 

It  was  decided  to  apply  for  a charter 
inder  the  new  name  and  also  take  in  addi- 
, j.ional  members.  The  charter  will  be  kept 
’ , >pen  to  enroll  these  members.  The  fee  to 
at  oin  is  three  dollars. 

tjjpi  The  new  Stony  Mountain  Rod  and  Gun 
fU  Club  is  another  of  the  many  county  clubs 
isa  which  have  established  game  refuges.  The 
ailj  -efuge  of  this  club  is  located  near  the  club- 
a,  louse  and  it  has  been  fenced  in  by  more 
Ran  1500  feet  of  poultry  netting. 
j,0p  Within  this  confined  area,  four  dozen 
Juj  rabbits  were  released  last  spring  for  breed- 
fa|) ; ng  purposes  and  they  have  thrived  remark- 
ne|  ibly  well.  The  club  within  a few  days  will 
|s  start  trapping  them  out  for  liberation  in 
ffher  parts  of  the  county. 
ia|  In  addition  to  the  four  dozen  rabbits  re- 
rj  eased  within  the  refuge,  the  club  last 
y(  spring  also  purchased  five  additional  dozens 
which  were  released  in  the  lower  part  of 
Jr{  ,he  county. 

The  club,  recently  purchased  four  180 
randle-power  gasoline  lights  for  the  club- 
louse  and  also  a long  banquet  table  and 
fiiairs.  Now  it  has  one  of  the  most  modem- 
[y  equipped  meeting  places  to  be  found 

J anywhere. 
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i CLINTON  SPORTSMEN 
PLANNING  BANQUET 

Frank  A.  Shroat  will  be  temporary  chair- 
' nan  for  the  annual  Clinton  County  Fish  and 
c Game  Association  banquet,  which  will  be 
11  held  this  year  sometime  near  February  15. 
He  was  appointed  at  a meeting  of  the  Board 
af  Directors  in  connection  with  the  sixth 
annual  dinner  at  the  Renovo  Elks  Country 
>31ub.  About  200  members  enjoyed  the  after- 
noon at  shooting  and  a social  program  fol- 
lowed by  the  dinner. 

Nominations  were  also  made  for  the  mem- 
bers of  Board  of  Directors  whose  terms  ex- 
, pire  Feb.  1.  They  are:  George  Rishell,  C.  J. 
Thompson,  Hartman  B.  Herr  and  A.  R. 
Thorson,  Lock  Haven;  Lee  Johnson,  Dr. 
H.  D.  Gardner  and  Clarence  E.  Doyle,  Re- 
novo; Thomas  F.  Kessinger  and  Clyde  Mar- 
. tin,  Beech  Creek;  C.  T.  Thompson  and 
' Harry  Taylor,  Salona;  Glenn  Johnson  and 
/ William  Englert,  Woolrich,  and  Benjamin 
i Baird  and  Edward  T.  Miller,  Woodward 
: Township.  Ballots,  mailed  to  all  members 
are  to  be  returned  by  February  20. 
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DANIEL  BOONE  CLUB 
STAGED  ADVANCES 

The  following  fine  report  of  accomplish- 
ments during  1937  appeared  in  “The  Boone 
News”,  monthly  publication  of  the  Daniel 
Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Berks  County. 

Following  is  a schedule  of  club  meetings 
and  meeting  places  for  the  coming  year: 


February  14 

March  14 

April  11 

May  9 

June  13 

July  11 

August  8 

Douglassville 

September  12  .... , 

October  10  

November  14 

December  12 

If  any  change  in 

this  schedule  is  con- 

templated,  proper  notification  will  be  given 
each  member  in  due  time.  Please  try  and 
keep  this  schedule  on  hand  for  the  coming 
year.  If  this  is  done,  no  member  will  be- 
come confused  as  to  the  proper  meeting 
place  each  month. 

Since  the  old  year  has  passed  it  might 
be  well  to  give  ourselves  a gentle  pat  on 
the  back  by  reviewing  a few  of  the  most 
outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  past 
year. 

They  are: 

1 —  65  adult  pheasants  received  from  the 
state  and  distributed  over  our  territory. 

2 —  Pheasant  eggs  received  from  the  state. 
These  eggs  were  hatched  in  incubators  of 
the  Antietam  Farm  and  brooded  on  the  farm 
of  Dr.  George  L.  Rothenberger  at  Worman. 
The  chicks  were  held  until  half-grown  and 
then  distributed  over  the  three  townships. 

3 —  The  club  purchased  224  rabbits  which 
were  distributed  in  our  area  by  the  various 
game  committees.  In  addition  to  these  we 
received  several  crates  of  rabbits  from  the 
State.  These  were  distributed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Taken  as  a whole,  we  think  we  have 
done  our  bit  in  game  restocking. 
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4 —  We  also  have  received  several  ship- 
ments of  fish  from  the  State.  These  were 
stocked  into  Antietam  Lake  by  members  of 
our  fish  committee. 

5 —  Several  hundred  “Be  a Good  Sports- 
man” signs  were  printed  and  distributed 
over  the  hunting  grounds  of  our  area  by 
the  members  of  the  different  game  commit- 
tees. We  have  received  some  very  favorable 
comments  in  regards  to  our  distribution  of 
these  signs  and  we  feel  reasonably  certain 
that  they  impressed  some  few  hunters  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  active  Sportsman’s 
organization  in  the  community. 

6 —  Several  crow  shoots  were  held  during 
the  year;  their  success  being  variable.  How- 
ever the  boys  are  looking  forward  to  more 
of  the  same  for  this  year. 

7 —  Mr.  Gale  continued  his  “Training  of 
Youth”  program  and  although  his  pupils 
were  not  numerous,  we  feel  that  at  least 
a few  of  our  boys  have  absorbed  the  fine 
principles  of  sportsmanship.  Good  work  Mr. 
Gale!  We  certainly  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely. 

8 —  Research  work  was  carried  on  by  the 
different  committees  on  the  subjects  of  fish 
rearing  ponds,  game  reserves,  etc.,  and 
while  no  material  evidence  is  apparent, 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  both  projects.  We  may  expect  the 
culmination  of  this  work  during  the  pres- 
ent year. 

9 —  Some  80  bushels  of  corn  were  picked 
at  Maidencreek,  by  some  of  the  club  mem- 
bers. The  corn  was  stored  (on  the  ear)  on 
Joe  Kercher’s  farm.  Just  recently  it  was 
bagged  and  brought  to  the  Antietam  Farms 
where  it  will  be  shelled  and  cracked  for 
bird  feed.  This  feed  will  probably  be  stored 
at  John  Boyer’s  in  Jacksonwald,  where  it 
will  be  available  for  feeding  should  a per- 
iod strike  when  natural  food  is  not  avail- 
able for  our  game. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  our  members  for 
the  way  they  have  supported  the  club  dur- 
ing 1937  both  in  doing  the  work  assigned 
to  them  and  upholding  the  fine  principles 
of  sportsmanship  that  our  organization 
stands  for. 


Recalling  last  season  at  the  Spring  Creek  project:  An 


18-inch  rainbow  trout  has  just  been  landed. 
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KEN  REID  APPOINTED 
WALTON  SECRETARY; 
PENTRACK  RESIGNS 

Announcement  was  made  on  Janu- 
ary 5 that  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  of  Con- 
nellsville,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners,  had  been  ap- 
pointed executive  secretary  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  ef- 
fective January  17.  He  is  now  in  Chi- 
cago, national  headquarters  for  the 
League,  having  resigned  from  the 
Fish  Commission  in  order  to  take  over 
his  new  duties. 

Highly  regarded  as  a conservation- 
ist, Reid  was  a member  of  the  Fish 
Commission  since  1932,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  serve  a 6 year  term.  He 
was  well  known  in  Pennsylvania  an- 
gling circles.  In  his  new  position,  he 
will  have  general  administrative  charge 
of  all  League  activities. 

Announcement  was  also  made  in 
January  of  the  resignation  of  Frank  J. 
Pentrack  of  Johnstown  from  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners. 


HOW  TO  TIE  TROUT  FLIES 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
the  scissors  cut  off  the  excess  end.  See 
sketch  7. 

Spirally  wind  on  the  ribbing  wire,  re- 
versing the  direction  from  which  the  body 
material  was  wound  on  and  using  care 
that  it  is  turned  on  in  even  uniform  spaces. 
Fasten  the  end  of  the  ribbing  wire  with  a 
few  turns  of  the  tying  silk  and  cut  off  the 
excess  end.  Sketch  8 represents  the  stage 
of  the  fly  at  this  point. 

Now  clip  the  other  pair  of  pliers  to  the 
tip  of  the  hackle  and  wind  it  on;  first,  with 
a few  turns  back  of  the  wings,  and  then 
bringing  it  forward  and  completing  the 
winding  in  the  front.  Work  the  tying  silk 
forward  through  the  fibres,  fasten  the 
hackle  tip  with  a few  turns  and  cut  off  the 
excess  waste. 

Procure  a piece  of  cardboard  about  an 
inch  and  a half  square  and  with  the  dub- 
bing needle  punch  out  a hole  at  the  cen- 
ter. Run  the  free  end  of  the  tying  silk 
through  this  hole,  grasp  the  end  to  keep  it 
taut,  remove  the  hackle  pliers  and  slip  this 
cardboard  up  and  over  the  eye  of  the  hook. 
See  sketch  9. 

The  hackle  fibres  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cardboard  are  now  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
whip  finish  or  fastening  off  knot  should  be 
applied.  Finally  clip  off  the  excess  end  of 
the  tying  silk,  jput  a drop  of  liquid  lacquer 
cement  on  the  head;  remove  the  cardboard 
and  our  dry  fly  is  finished.  See  sketch  10. 

Wet  flies  are  tied  in  a very  similar  man- 
ner. First  the  hackle  is  tied  in  on  the  far 
side  of  the  hook  with  the  glossy  or  outside 
fibres  facing  you.  Then  the  wings,  concave 
faces  together,  are  tied  in  as  shown  in 
sketch  11.  The  fly  is  now  built  up  step  by 
step  similar  to  the  dry  fly  outlined  above. 
After  the  hackle  is  wound  on,  the  wings  are 
folded  back  and  lashed  down  in  the  required 
position.  See  sketch  12. 

And  now  a few  words  on  imitating  stream 
insects. 

Mayflies  should  be  tied  with  either  up- 


right or  forward  wings  except  in  the  spent 
phase  when  hackle  tips  are  employed  to 
represent  the  spinner  as  it  lies  with  wings 
outstretched  on  the  water.  Bodies  may  be 
constructed  either  straight  or  upturned. 
There  are  various  ways  of  securing  the  up- 
turned body  effect,  yet  for  some  reason 
these  flies  have  never  found  favor  among 
anglers,  principally  because  they  are  ex- 
pensive and  rather  difficult  to  tie. 

With  the  exception  of  the  artificial,  pat- 
terned after  Leuctra  duplicata,  commonly 
known  as  the  needle  fly,  stonefly  imitations 
should  be  dressed  with  long  wings  to  lie 
flat  over  the  top  of  the  body.  The  needle 
fly  should  be  dressed  with  wings  slightly 
rolled  in  keeping  with  its  prototype. 

Artificial  crane  flies  are  ordinarily  tied 
on  long  shanked  hooks  and  with  hackle 
point  wings.  The  six  long  legs  on  the  nat- 
ural insect  can  be  imitated  with  fibres  se- 
cured from  the  tail  feather  of  a large  bird. 
Tie  two  knots  in  each  to  represent  the 
joints;  and  in  addition  a small  hackle  should 
be  wound  on  the  head  to  assist  flotation. 

In  imitating  sedge  or  caddis  flies,  the 
wings  should  extend  beyond  the  bend  of 
the  hook  and  should  slope  roof-like  over 
the  body. 

Naturally  the  midge  should  be  tied  thin- 
ly on  the  smallest  hook  and  its  rather  short 
wings  should  be  of  the  palest  starling  ob- 
tainable. 

The  wings  for  the  fish  fly  and  the  smoky 
alder  can  be  dressed  either  buzz  fashion 
or  with  a low  pitch  over  the  body. 

Flies  like  the  bee,  blue-bottle,  etc.,  should 
be  dressed  with  a thick  chenille  body.  The 
wings  should  lie  flat;  and  the  legs  are  prob- 
ably best  imitated  by  hackle  stems — the 
fibers  cut  close  on  both  sides. 

The  bodies  of  flies  like  the  Olive  and 
Ginger  Quills,  which  are  taken  collectively 
to  represent  the  olive  and  pale  watery  duns, 
are  generally  constructed  from  quill  ob- 
tained from  the  eye  of  a peacock  tail  feath- 
er. If  you  turn  the  other  side  of  such  a 
feather  towards  you,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  flue  on  the  herl  immediately 
back  of  the  eye.  Detach  a fibre  from  this 
area  and  remove  the  flue,  either  by  pull- 
ing it  between  a pair  of  tweezers  or  by  the 
following  method:  Grasp  the  piece  of  herl 
in  the  right  hand  and  lay  it  on  some  smooth 
surface.  Now  with  the  right  hand  press  the 
dubbing  needle  over  it, — then  pull  the  herl 
from  under  the  needle.  The  smooth  section 
of  quill  obtained  is  now  wound  on  the  hook 
in  even  uniform  spaces. 

When  imitating  any  insect  where  a trans- 
lucent body  is  required,  cellophane  serves 
admirably.  Prepare  the  hooks  in  advance  by 
coating  their  shanks  with  white  enamel, 
and  in  keeping  with  this  color,  only  white 
unwaxed  tying  silk  should  be  used.  Cut  the 
cellophane  into  strips  about  one  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  wide,  then  form  the  body  exact- 
ly as  when  making  a quill  fly. 

Insects  with  mottled  bodies,  like  the  alder 
fly  and  the  stonefly.  Perla  capitata,  are  best 
imitated  with  a dubbing  body  composed  of 
a variety  of  colors.  The  body  is  constructed 
in  the  following  manner:  Clip  the  fur,  mo- 
hair, wool  or  whatever  is  used  in  small  fine 
pieces,  the  finer  the  better.  Roll  it  in  the 
hand  until  it  becomes  felted,  then  twist 
a small  piece  of  it  thinly  on  the  tying  silk. 
After  it  is  wound  on  the  hook,  re-wax  the 
tying  silk,  apply  another  pinch  and  so  on, 
continuing  until  the  body  is  formed. 


CHICKEN  A LA  TURTLE 

Believe  it  or  not  but  it  is  a fact.  E.  A. 
Rice,  proprietor  of  the  Mt.  Parnell  Fisher- 
ies, caught  two  large  turtles  in  his  ponds 
and  proceeded  to  kill  them  and  have  a good 
meal. 

Now  the  procedure  in  killing  a turtle  is 
to  chop  off  the  head,  which  was  done  and 
the  heads  were  thrown  into  the  chicken 
yard. 

Hearing  quite  a commotion  among  the 
chickens,  Mr.  Rice  investigated  and  found 
that  one  of  the  turtle  heads  had  a full 
grown  chicken  by  the  beak  and  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  cut  the  jaws  apart 
with  a knife  to  release  the  chicken.  This 
seems  hard  to  believe  but  when  one  enjoys 
eating  both  the  turtle  and  chicken  it  is  not 
hard  to  accept  the  story. 


TRANSFER  FISH 

Thousands  of  fish  and  tadpoles  were  taker 
from  the  cooperative  fish  nursery  of  the 
Boyerstown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  at  Siesholt; 
dam,  New  Berlin ville,  and  distributed  ir 
Swamp  Creek,  Manatawny  Creek,  West 
Branch  of  the  Perkiomen,  and  the  Boyer- 
town  borough  dam. 

Trucks  donated  by  Jacob  K.  Stauffer  anc 
Harvey  I.  Giles  were  used  by  a committee 
of  10  sportsmen  who  waded  into  the  dan 
in  hip  boots,  caught  the  fish  in  minnow  nets 
placed  them  in  75  milk  cans,  and  haulec 
them  to  the  streams  which  were  stocked. 

Breeders,  including  sunfish  of  seven  to  nine 
inches,  and  catfish  up  to  14  inches,  were 
separated  from  the  small  fish  and  taken  tc 
a secret  place  near  Boyertown  until  the  dan 
is  again  filled  with  water. 

John  Siesholtz,  owner  of  the  property 
will  scoop  mud  from  the  dam  after  it  dries 
and  in  about  two  weeks  will  have  the  dan 
repaired.  The  dam,  containing  pure  spring 
water,  is  one  of  the  oldest  ice  dams  in  this 
section  and  usually  produces  several  hun- 
dred tons  of  ice. 

The  work  was  in  charge  of  Arthur  Heere 
chairman  of  the  fish  committee  of  the  club 
Warden  Kenneth  Miller  and  the  following 
sportsmen:  Fred  D.  Fisher,  Sylvester  Eisen- 
hard,  Curtis  Steltz,  Ernest  Levengood,  Raj 
Fronheiser,  Cambria  Kolb,  Robert  Kolb  anc 
Roger  Clemmer. 


George  Batuska,  Duryea,  displays  a 5-pound  14 
ounce  smallmouthed  bass.  He  caught  it  last  seasor 
in  the  Susquehanna  on  a home-tied  fly. 
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GUESS  NUMBER 
OF  DEER  KILLED 

; The  winners  of  the  deer  guessing  contest 
eld  in  the  Sproul  Forest  District  this  sea- 
on  were:  C.  Larue  Cryder,  of  Renovo,  and 
ttrs.  Hilary  R.  Weaver,  16  Commerce  St., 
jock  Haven. 

“The  number  of  legal  bucks  killed  on  the 
jlproul  State  Forest,  according  to  reports 
received  from  the  Forest  Rangers,  was  one 
housand  twenty,”  states  District  Forester 
iharles  Hogeland,  of  Renovo.  “Also  thirty- 
ight  legal  bears.” 

In  1936  one  thousand  seventy-nine  bucks 
nd  fifty-one  bears  were  shot  on  the  Sproul 
Mate  Forest. 

A year’s  subscription  to  the  Pennsylvania 
lame  News  and  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA 
VNGLER  was  awarded  to  the  winners. 


MILTON  SPORTSMEN 
PLAN  BIG  MEETING 

At  a meeting  of  the  Milton  Fish  and 
lame  Association  on  January  4 plans  were 
nade  for  a big  meeting  of  the  organization, 
’ o be  held  at  the  Elks  auditorium  on  Feb- 
nary  2. 

It  was  announced  that  a representative 
if  the  state  game  commission  and  probably 
me  from  the  state  fish  commission  will  be 
ngaged  as  the  speaker.  Several  reels  of  mo- 
ion  pictures  will  be  shown  and  a valuable 
irogram  will  be  presented. 

Reports  indicated  that  the  projects  now 
mder  way  in  the  sportsmen’s  association 
ire  making  much  progress.  Distribution  of 
he  fish  which  the  organization  is  expecting 
o receive  was  discussed,  and  members  will 
ret  in  touch  with  Representative  Charles 
t.  Burrows  from  this  district  and  Charles 
j rrench,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  for 
urther  results. 

[ The  winter  feeding  program  adopted  by 
he  group  some  time  ago,  has  been  work- 
f ng  to  perfection  with  the  result  that  ten 
■ m twelve  groups  of  five  boys  each  are  cov- 
ring  the  territory  without  over-lapping. 


HOW  ABOUT 
AGE  OF  FISH? 

For  years  both  ichthyologists  and  laymen 
ave  accepted  without  question  the  belief 
hat  the  age  of  a fish  was  the  same  as  the 
umber  of  ridges  on  its  scales.  Few  con- 
clusions have  been  less  doubted,  writes  Dr. 
'hos.  E.  Winecoff. 

But  the  Fish  Cultural  Branch  of  the  De- 
artment  of  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  Canada,  has 
or  several  years  been  checking  this  theory 
y periodic  examinations  of  some  hundreds 
f individuals  hatched  and  kept  for  years  in 
aptivity. 

And  Science  for  December  now  quotes 
heir  findings,  which  show  that  after  a fish 
3 three  years  of  age  the  ridges  on  the  scales 
ccur,  as  hitherto  supposed,  one  for  each 

I ear  in  only  about  one-third  of  cases. 

However,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to 
he  fisherman  who  is  sure  he  has  caught  “an 
Id  he  one”  to  find  that  in  the  other  two- 
K hirds  of  cases  his  fish  is  from  three  to  four 
Jr  five  years  older  than  the  ridges  on  his 
cales  indicate. 


Stanley  Pinto  of  Forge,  proudly  displays 
his  first  trout. 


MERCER  CLUB  HAD 
SUCCESSFUL  YEAR 

The  Mercer  Rod  and  Gun  club,  which 
closed  its  second  year  on  January  10,  reports 
a busy  and  successful  year.  The  club  co- 
operated with  the  state  in  eliminating  pol- 
lution in  several  of  the  smaller  streams 
which  were  being  polluted  by  the  discharge 
of  sulphur  water  from  coal  mines.  During 
the  season  the  club  stocked  a number  of 
trout  and  bass  streams  with  fish  received 
from  the  state  fish  commission  and  with  two 
consignments  of  black  bass  received  from 
the  federal  bureau  of  fisheries,  secured 
through  Congressman  Benjamin  Jarrett. 
The  club  affiliated  with  the  Mercer  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  showed  a nice  balance  to  start  the 
new  year. 

The  club  will  inaugurate  its  membership 
canvass  after  the  February  meeting,  when 
the  question  of  increasing  the  dues  will  be 
considered. 


DRIVE  PLANNED 

The  Susquehanna  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation held  a business  meeting  in  the  Fire 
Engine  House,  on  January  7 at  Wrightsville. 
Noah  Kisner,  president  was  in  charge.  Plans 
were  consummated  for  the  membership  drive. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  seated. 
President  Kisner  presented  to  George  Scott 
and  Harvey  Abel  the  prizes  of  fishing  rod 
and  reel,  for  the  largest  bass  and  salmon 
caught  during  the  past  fishing  season.  The 
retiring  officers  were  extended  a vote  of 
appreciation  for  their  services  during  the 
year  1937. 

The  new  officers  are: 

President,  Leonard  Fisher;  vice  president, 
Eugene  Kinard;  treasurer,  Edward  G. 
Shultz;  secretary,  George  Filbey. 

The  following  sportsmen  were  present: 
Edward  G.  Shultz;  Noah  Kisner,  Roy  Abel, 
Raymond  Holtzinger,  William  Spence,  H.  E. 
Oakes,  Clyde  Siltzer,  Leonard  Fisher,  Eu- 
gene Kinard,  Thomas  Haugh,  Jack  Wilson, 
Howard  Frey,  Harry  B.  Kerr,  Ralph  Wake- 
field, George  Scott,  Roy  Fissel,  Roy  Young, 
James  Fissel,  John  Arnold,  George  E.  Fil- 
bey, Bud  Phillips,  Mervin  White,  Charles 
Scantling,  Samuel  Kocher,  William  Tome, 
William  Smuck,  William  Strickler,  George 
Holtzinger,  Clarence  S.  Siple. 


THE  ATTIC  ROOM 

By  ROBERT  F.  KEAGLE 

To  a real  devotee  of  trout  fishing — 

And  that’s  what  I claim  to  be — 

Each  winter  month  seems  endless 
As  a separate  eternity; 

I know  that  my  measure  of  patience 
Would  reach  the  vanishing  point 
And  the  rest  of  the  world  in  general 
Would  seem  quite  out-of-joint, 

Were  it  not  for  that  store  of  tackle 
Up  in  the  attic  room 
That  has  served  so  well  and  so  often 
To  chase  “out-season”  gloom. 

In  dollars  and  cents  I don’t  suppose 
The  total  would  come  to  much — 

Just  a few  well-worn  and  battered  rods, 
Old  flies,  frayed  leaders  and  such — 

But  the  value  of  the  memories 
That  cling  to  each  article  there 
Make  them  to  me,  adversely, 

Treasures  beyond  compare  .... 

I fondle  them  over  lovingly 
Like  a miser  counts  his  gold 
For  each  brings  recollection 
Of  thrills  that  never  grow  old. 

And  so,  while  winter  hours  march 

With  the  slowness  but  sureness  of  doom; 
I doctor  my  fishing  fever 
Up  in  the  attic  room. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Name 

(Print  Name) 

Street  and  Number 

City 
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JUST  CATCHING  FISH 

(Contributed) 

We  all  have  our  personal,  almost  secret 
pleasures.  Mine  is  staring  with  unseeing 
eyes  at  the  open  fire,  late  in  the  evening, 
when  I have  put  aside  my  book  and  opened 
the  treasure  house  of  memory  and  live 
again  some  incident  of  what  is  now  a rather 
long  life. 

“While  near  the  fire  the  shadows  creep, 

And  the  coals  glow  dim  and  red.” 

Recently  while  chatting  with  a chance 
acquaintance,  he  asked  if  I was  a golfer. 
My  reply  was  that  I had  played,  in  fact 
have  had  a go  at  most  outdoor  sports,  but 
now  I preferred  trout  fishing. 

“Ah  yes,”  he  said,  “a  lot  of  chaps  I know 
go  in  for  trout  fishing,  never  just  fancied 
it  myself.  Last  summer,  we  drove  through 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
crossing  a sizable  stream,  there  were  two 
boys  sitting  on  the  bank  fishing.  Stopping 
the  car,  I walked  over  and  found  they  were 
catching  trout.  They  had  poles  cut  from 
small  trees,  a string  tied  on  the  end  with 
a hook  baited  with  worms,  and  they  were 
catching  quite  a lot;  sitting  on  the  bank, 
just  catching  fish.” 


Emil  Hubert  of  Tarentum,  caught  this  18-inch  small- 

mouthed  bass  in  the  Allegheny  last  season. 

That  expression,  “just  catching  fish,” 
stuck  in  my  mind. 

It  is  50  years  since  I caught  my  first 
trout  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  An  old  fisherman 
in  Philadelphia  had  given  me  a few  lessons 
in  fly  casting  on  the  lawn. 

I had  cast  and  cast,  in  crass  ignorance 
of  where  the  fish  should  lie,  for  two  hours 
or  more  and  was  beginning  to  despair,  when 
it  happened,  and  after  an  infinity  of  time, 
there  was  my  trout  in  the  net.  On  the 
bank,  I laid  it  on  the  butt  of  my  rod  where 
the  6 inches  was  marked,  and  it  went  over 
the  mark,  but  I could  not  see  it,  and  only 
then  did  I realize  that  tears  were  stream- 
ing down  my  face,  and  even  now,  staring 
into  the  fire,  with  the  memory  of  that 
beautiful  red  spotted  fish,  my  eyes  are  dim. 
“Just  catching  fish” — I wonder. 

There  is  the  day  in  April  on  the  Saw 
Creek,  patches  of  snow  still  in  the  sheltered 
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spots  of  the  woods.  Two  or  three  hours 
with  the  fly,  nothing,  then  on  goes  the  worm 
and  enough  are  caught  for  breakfast;  but 
it’s  all  wrong,  “just  catching  fish.” 

On  the  way  home,  I cross  the  creek  on  the 
old  log  bridge,  which  is  in  the  open,  and  the 
sun  had  been  shining  there  all  day.  Look- 
ing at  the  pool  below,  considering  whether 
it  was  worth  while  trying  it,  there  was  a 
rise.  It  took  some  time  for  my  numbed 
fingers  to  take  off  the  hook  and  put  on  the 
fly,  but  two  nice  trout  were  added  to  the 
worm  fish.  “Just  catching  fish.”  Not  by  a 
damned  sight!  The  walk  home  was  fine 
and  another  day  for  the  treasure  house  of 
memory. 

Last  summer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  we  went  to  what  is  probably  the 
best  fishing  camp  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  notices  read — - 

Fly  fishing  only. 

Limit  six  (6)  fish  per  day. 

You  take  a canoe  and  paddle  a mile  or 
more  to  the  thoroughfare  near  the  dam. 
You  anchor;  all  around  are  blackened 
stumps,  nothing  attractive  about  them.  The 
dam  looms  up  in  front,  a good  dam,  but  it 
does  not  belong  and  is  a barrier  to  the  free 
movement  of  the  fish  up  and  down.  Trout 
are  rising  all  around,  you  cast,  and  if  your 
flies  are  right,  you  strike,  play  your  fish, 
dip  it,  wet  your  hand  and  gently  drop  it 
back  into  the  water. 

I kept  my  six  beautiful  fish,  probably 
averaged  a pound  each,  and  in  the  four 
hours  that  I fished,  put  back  perhaps  twen- 
ty, but  something  is  off  key.  Ah  yes — “Just 
catching  fish.” 

Most  of  you  who  may  read  this  are 
younger  than  I,  and  to  you  let  me  say  that 
if  you  wish  your  evening  of  life  to  be  filled 
with  pleasant  reminiscences,  venture  a little 
off  the  beaten  path,  remembering  that  flow- 
ers do  not  grow  in  the  much  travelled 
road,  and  you  will  fill  the  treasure  house 
of  memory  with  jewels,  to  which  you  only 
have  the  key. 


Does  your  heart  give  a hop,  skip  and  a 
jump  when  you  read  about  the  other  fellow 
getting  a big  one?  And  aren’t  you  curious 
to  know  where  it  was  caught,  what  fly  or 
plug  was  used,  and  perhaps  you  think  that 
someday,  maybe,  Lady  Luck  will  play  into 
your  hands  and  favor  you  with  such  a fish? 
I am. 


From  the  angler’s  viewpoint,  the  rainbow 
trout  is  again  coming  to  the  fore  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  readiness  with  which  it  takes 
the  fly  and  its  splendid  fight  for  freedom 
when  hooked  cause  it  to  rank  as  a premier 
game  fish  in  our  waters. 


The  caddis  fly  makes  its  case  from  mud, 
gravel,  sand  and  small  sticks.  Trout  eat 
fly  and  case  together  and  digest  both  with 
ease. 


Live  bait  will  live  longer  and  be  more 
active  if  fished  on  a thin  wire  hook  with  a 
small  barb  impaled.  This  type  of  hook  will 
not  make  a large  wound  when  run  through 
flesh. 


“John,  I’m  sure  I heard  a mouse  squeak!” 
“Well,  do  you  want  me  to  get  up  an’  oil 
it?” 


TROUT  STREAM  LEASED 

Berks  county  trout  fishermen  will  wel 
come  the  news  from  Warden  W.  E.  Woun 
derly  of  Reading  that  Furnace  Creek  in 
Heidelberg  township  has  been  leased  to  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  by  Mr.  and; 
Mrs.  H.  Dale  Thomas. 

Furnace  Creek  rises  in  Lebanon  county 
flows  through  Berks,  eventually  emptying 
into  Fox  Lake  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Tulpehocken  Creek.  The  landowners  have 
signed  a lease  for  a period  of  five  years, 
allowing  the  public  to  fish  in  the  stream 
except  a section  the  length  of  two  city  blocks 
where  it  flows  close  to  the  Thomas  residence 
Furnace  Creek  is  one  of  the  finest  troul 
streams  in  Berks  county,  but  had  beer 
closed  for  years  against  fishing  by  the 
public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  have  also  agreed 
to  plans  for  stream  improvement  througl 
Works  Progress  Administration  funds.  Fol- 
lowing signing  of  the  lease,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission stocked  the  stream  with  a fine  allot- 
ment of  brook  trout. 

A great  deal  of  credit  for  this  agreement 
benefiting  the  fishermen  is  owing  to  Harry 
Davis  of  Reading,  the  Robesonia  Fish  and  \ 
Game  Association,  and  Henry  Koch  of 
Robesonia.  Tools  for  the  stream  improve- 
ment work  have  been  furnished  by  the 
Robesonia  Fish  and  Game  Association,  while 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  are  permitting  use 
of  materials  for  this  work  from  their  land 
adjoining  the  stream. 


Drink  sparingly  of  water  in  strange 
country;  it  may  cause  dysentery  or  be  verj 
constipating  until  you  get  used  to  it. 


Don’t  follow  old  woods  roads;  they  gen 
erally  wander  around  aimlessly  and  leac 
nowhere. 


Your  jack  knife  should  not  be  too  large 
of  good  steel,  with  two  strong  blades,  i 
can  opener,  leather  punch  and  file. 


Safety  pins  through  the  hatband  make 
excellent  carriers  for  the  larger-sized  eyec 
trout  and  bass  flies. 


One  of  the  most  productive  wet  flies  foi 
brown  trout  is  the  hare’s  ear,  a light  grej 
fly  with  a rabbit  fur  body. 


The  silver  carp  was  imported  from  Ger 
many,  where  it  is  an  important  source  oi 
food. 


The  expensive  tapered  fly  lines  an( 
tapered  leaders  are  only  essential  to  th< 
dry  fly  fisherman. 


It  takes  from  two  to  four  pounds  of  livi 
fish  of  any  species  handy  to  satisfy  th< 
appetite  of  a forty-pound  muskellunge. 


Foreman  (to  small  son  of  workman  wh< 
has  met  with  an  accident) : “When  will  you: 
dad  be  fit  to  work  again?” 

Boy:  “Can’t  say  for  certain,  but  it  wil 
be  a long  time.” 

Foreman:  “What  makes  you  think  that?’ 
Boy:  “Compensation’s  set  in.” 
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THE  TREND  TO  ARTIFICIAL  LURES 

By  MARION  S.  SELLERS 


IN  delving  into  the  angling  history  of 
events  which  eventually  culminated  in  the 
VVissahickon  stream  improvement  project 
in  Philadelphia  County,  there  is  ample 
reason  to  express  congratulations,  as  well 
as  sincere  appreciation  for  the  splendid 
lot  of  trout  received  this  year  and  in  pre- 
vious years  toward  final  realization  of  an 
ambition  to  place  Philadelphia  in  the  class 
of  other  counties  having  a real  public 
trout  stream. 

It  was  quite  natural  for  me  to  inherit  my 
part  in  that  ambition.  I was  a “kid”  angler 
when  my  father  was  an  associate  of  Thad 
Norris,  and  participated  with  him  and  some 
others  in  bringing  black  bass  fly  fishing 
within  the  borders  of  Philadelphia  County 
by  transplanting  them  in  the  Schuylkill 
River  in  the  fall  of  1870. 

Those  bass  were  so  extremely  grateful, 
they  didn’t  do  a thing  but  elevate  their  new 
environment  into  fame  for  years  as  one  of 
jthe  best  bass  fly  streams  to  be  found  any- 
where, until  pollution  gradually  but  surely 
completed  its  murderous  work. 

It  is  well  known  that  Thad  Norris  was 
a combined  angler  and  fish  culturist,  hence 
his  associates  had  a keen  sense  of  respon- 
sibility toward  the  protection  and  replace- 
ment of  fish  life  in  our  waters  as  a com- 
ipensatory  obligation  for  the  sportsman’s 
share  it  was  their  great  privilege  to  take 
out. 

It  was  this  same  angling  characteristic 
that  followed  through  the  years  1870-80, 
and  two  years  later  assumed  group  forma- 
tion in  the  present  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
and  Came  Protective  Association  which  con- 
tinued laboring  on  with  the  aid  of  the  Fish 
Commission  to  restore  Wissahickon  to  its 
present  condition. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  this  his- 
toric stream  did  not  share  in  hass  fame,  but 
offered  a natural  setting  as  the  only  possible 
Philadelphia  hope  for  trout  fly  fishing,  so 
initial  efforts  in  this  direction  were  confined 
to  the  large  colder  tributaries  when  brook 
trout  frv  became  available  for  distribution 
by  the  Fish  Commission,  and  provided  sport 
Ifor  a limited  number  from  1870  on,  with 
jthe  eastern  branch  known  as  Sandy  Run 
showing  the  larger  proportion  of  trout  de- 
veloped to  legal  size  or  over.  In  succeeding 
years  progress  in  the  main  streams  was 
necessarily  slow  until  the  State  stream  sur- 
vey followed  by  regular  plants  of  brown 
trout  of  legal  size  only — and  then  things 
commenced  to  happen. 

With  all  due  credit  to  the  honored  posi- 
tion of  our  native  brook  trout  (Salvelinus 
'Fontinalis)  as  ancestor  for  inspiring  high 
jideals  of  sport  through  the  use  of  artificial 
flies  or  lures,  the  introduction  of  black 
bass  in  Pennsylvania  waters  and  their  sub- 
sequent rapid  growth  not  only  greatly  in- 
creased that  method  of  procedure,  but 
marked  the  birth  of  a new  era  in  bringing 
the  angling  fraternity  of  that  period  into 
the  limelight  as  an  important  group  factor 
in  dealing  with  the  commercialized  practices 
then  so  prevalent  and  detrimental  to  game 
fish  in  our  major  and  minor  navigable 
streams. 

Be  it  therefore  unanimouslv  resolved: 
That  our  fighting  warriors  (Micropterus) 


are  entitled  to,  and  deserve  a large  measure 
of  credit  for  their  valued  contribution  to 
high  ideals  of  sport,  and  more  popular  re- 
sponse to  a plea  for  better  protection. 

The  trend  toward  this  form  of  angling 
technique  and  voluntary  acceptance  of 
smaller  creel  limits  as  being  far  better 
suited  to  present  conditions  of  over-crowd- 
ing  due  to  restricted  public  water  area,  un- 
fortunate mortality  of  undersized  fish  and 
other  causes  is  an  encouraging  sign  that 
real  sportsmanship  runs  true  to  form  in 
facing  a situation  with  old  man  pollution 
in  the  leading  role. 

The  great  variety  of  artificial  flies  and 
lures  for  either  surface  or  submerged  use, 
which  flood  the  market  today,  offer  a wide 
range  of  opportunity  for  reasonable  success 
to  all,  without  reflection  upon  any  of  our 
craft  who  place  sole  reliance  upon  the  use 
of  natural  bait. 

In  the  Philadelphia  County  stream  im- 
provement project,  the  wisdom  of  restrict- 


ing a 4’/2  mile  stretch  of  Wissahickon  Creek 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  artificial  flies  and 
lures,  with  small  daily  and  season  limits, 
gives  a concrete  example  of  how  seeming 
unpopular  provisions  work  out  to  popular 
acceptance  in  providing  a few  for  the  many 
rather  than  the  reverse  of  this  order  in  a 
congested  district. 

From  my  own  observations  both  the  ex- 
perienced and  inexperienced  of  youth  and 
age  vintage  have  had  an  enjoyable  time  with 
a varied  assortment  of  artificial  lures  and 
flies,  some  patterns  of  which  if  intended  as 
imitations  of  land  or  water  hatched  insect 
life  would  suggest  startling  new  styles  in 
the  realm  of  entomology,  but  at  least  pos- 
sessed power  of  arousing  trout  curiousity  to 
the  extent  of  aiding  the  novice  group  in 
chances  offered  as  they  were  well  repre- 
sented in  captures  around  poundage  propor- 
tions. thus  inviting  many  more  recruits  in- 
to this  particular  cause. 


Eels  have  been  known  to  reach  propor- 
tions of  from  six  to  eight  pounds. 


ANGLING  BRIEFS 

Writes  Hiram  S.  Kremer  of  Philadel- 
phia: “Most  of  my  fishing  last  season  was 
in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  near  Lis- 
burn, Cumberland  county.  You  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  that  the  fallfish  hit  very 
nicely  on  flies  and  seemed  to  be  very  plenti- 
ful. About  the  best  I caught  was  13  Vi  inches 
in  length.  A number  of  these  fish,  8 and 
9 inches  long,  took  a No.  10  trout  fly.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  trout  season,  my 
nephew  and  I ran  into  a large  stock  of 
brown  trout  from  9 to  10  inches  in  length. 
We  returned  most  of  our  fish  to  the  stream, 
and,  having  caught  them  on  flies,  they 
should  furnish  more  sport  next  season.” 


McKean  county  sportsmen  staged  numer- 
ous fine  catches  of  trout  on  streams  in  that 
section  during  the  season,  writes  Warden 
J.  Albert  Johnson  of  Bradford.  Ranking 
among  favorite  streams  were  Kinzua  Creek, 
Pigeon  Roost,  Buck  Sick,  and  Chappel 
Fork.  Anglers  who  made  outstanding 
catches  were  Ted  Burns,  Clair  Johnson, 


Harvey  Quinn,  N.  W.  Fritz  and  Harry 
Johnson,  all  of  Bradford,  C.  A.  Edbert,  Gif- 
ford, and  Dr.  Livermore  of  Sniethport. 
Every  trout  he  observed,  writes  Johnson, 
was  fat  as  butter.  Sportsmen  in  that  area 
are  also  hailing  the  rainbow  trout  as  one 
of  the  best  fish  ever  planted  in  their  wa- 
ters. Some  nice  bass  were  reported  from 
the  Allegheny  River,  Dick  Edgar  of  Cus- 
ter City  landing  two,  20'i>  and  21  inches 
in  length  and  weighing  and  pounds 
respectively.  He  scored  the  catch  while  us- 
ing crayfish  for  bait.  Plain  Caldwell  of 
Mt.  Jewett  made  a catch  of  seven  small- 
mouths  from  the  Allegheny,  la  to  18  inches 
in  length.  He  also  used  crayfish. 


Bus  driver:  “Madam,  that  child  will  have 
to  pay  full  fare.  He’s  over  five  years  of 
age.” 

Madam:  “Why!  I’ve  only  been  married 
four  years.” 

Bus  Driver:  "Never  mind  the  true  con- 
fessions. Let’s  have  the  money.” 
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'h  ANGLERDOM 


Carp  catches  in  Wildwood  Lake,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Harrisburg,  were  heavy  last 
season,  reports  C.  L.  Steigerwalt,  special 
warden,  who  lists  the  following  fishermen 
among  those  who  scored.  C.  A.  Fry  of 
Harrisburg  caught  four  carp,  the  small- 
est two  pounds  in  weight  and  the  largest 
a 10  pound  leatherback.  Paul  Lindenmuth, 
Harrisburg,  caught  seven  silver  carp,  from 
two  to  five  pounds  in  weight. 


Moshannon  Lake  in  Centre  county  fur- 
nished fine  pickerel  fishing  in  1937,  accord- 
ing to  Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  of  Philips- 
burg.  Among  those  anglers  who  made 
outstanding  pickerel  catches  he  lists  Fred 
Maurer  of  Philipsburg  who  caught  11  in 
one  day’s  fishing,  ranging  in  size  from  16 
to  21  inches,  and  C.  R.  Eiickson  of  Philips- 
burg, who  scored  with  9,  from  15  to  22 
inches  in  length. 


Just  had  a report  from  veteran  Warden 
Frank  Brink  of  Milford,  Pike  county,  that 
a plug  fisherman  scored  another  outstand- 
ing bass  catch  during  the  1937  season  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack.  A fine  largemouthed 
bass,  21  inches  in  length,  14%  inches  in 
girth  and  weighing  6 pounds  2 ounces  was 
taken  by  John  Faro  of  Hazleton  at  Labar 
landing. 


Only  about  two  months  to  go  before  Pennsylvania  anglers  will  be  found  in  settings  like  this.  The  fisher- 
man trying  his  luck  in  the  left  branch  of  the  Perkiomen  Creek,  is  Harold  Rhode  of  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 


Some  exceptionally  fine  game  fish  were 
entered  in  the  fish  contest  conducted  by 
Wallace  and  Cook,  Inc.,  sporting  goods  con- 
cern in  Scranton,  writes  C.  Roth.  Prize 
winners  in  the  various  classes  follow: 
Brown  trout,  25%  inches  in  length,  weight 
5 pounds  2 ounces,  caught  in  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack by  T.  J.  Davis  of  Clarks  Summit 
on  a spinner;  brook  trout,  16%  inches  in 
length,  weight  one  pound  8 ounces,  caught 
by  Frank  Dudeck  of  Greenwood,  in  Spring- 
brook  Creek  on  live  bait;  rainbow  trout, 
length  18%  inches,  weight  2 pounds  2 
ounces,  caught  on  worm  by  Luxey  Von  Lou- 
vender,  Avoca  RFD  #2,  in  Springbrook 
Creek;  largemouthed  bass,  length  21% 
inches,  weight  6 pounds,  caught  on  plug  by 
James  Cox  of  Scranton  in  Johnson  Pond, 
Gouldsboro;  smallmouthrd  bass,  length  21 
inches,  weight  G pounds,  caught  by  Sam 
Novobilski,  Carbondale,  at  Keen’s  Pond, 
Waymart,  Wayne  county,  on  bass  bug; 
pickerel,  length  31%  inches,  weight  8 
pounds,  caught  by  Frank  Streznetckv, 
Scranton,  at  Shohola  Falls,  Pike  county; 
wall-eyed  pike,  length  29%  inches,  weight 
8 pounds,  caught  at  Lake  Carey,  Susque- 
hanna county,  by  Steven  Wasley,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  on  spinner. 


With  manv  ANGLER  readers  counting 
the  days  before  the  opening  of  the  1938 


trout  season  on  April  15,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  list  some  reports  of  catches  made 
last  year.  Warden  Robert  Chrisman  of 
Kushequa  reports  that  fine  catches  of  brook 
trout  were  made  last  season  by  W.  S.  Swart- 
wood  of  Emporium  on  McKinnon  Branch, 
Hunt’s  Run,  Chester  Garity  of  Ridgway  on 
Spring  Creek,  Elk  county,  and  Harry  and 
Max  Dillon,  Ridgway,  on  Spring  Creek,  Elk 
county. 


Ever  catch  a 22  pound  carp?  Yes  or  no 
to  that  question  and  you’ll  still  agree  that 
a fish  of  such  proportions  can  give  you  a 
battle  of  a lifetime.  Here’s  a letter  from 
Barney  Findlan  of  New  Kensington,  who 
caught  a carp  of  that  size,  measuring  36 
inches  in  length,  in  the  Shenango  River.  He 
writes: 

“I  caught  it  in  the  Shenango  River  about 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Pvinatuning 
Lake,  on  dough  bait  and  with  a light  cast- 
ing rod.  It  took  about  15  minutes  to  land, 
put  up  a pretty  nice  battle,  quite  a story 
goes  with  this  but  perhaps  that  will  come 
some  time  later.  Only  a 3 months’  reader 
of  the  ANGLER,  but  certainly  enjoy  every 
word  in  it,  also  practically  a new  fisherman, 
but  going  stronger  for  it  every  day.” 


Fish  Warden  Anthony  Lech  and  Game 
Protector  John  Lohmann  of  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty did  a might  fine  piece  of  work  in  bring- 
ing to  justice  a band  of  thieves  who  had 
been  looting  cottages  at  Sweet  Arrow  Lake 
near  Pinegrove,  writes  Jack  Richards,  rod 
and  gun  editor  for  the  J.  H.  Zerbey  News- 
papers, Inc.,  in  Pottsville.  His  letter  follows, 
in  part: 

“Lech  and  Lohmann,  while  patrolling  near 
the  lake  late  one  night,  for  deer  spotlighters, 
gave  chase  to  a suspicious  looking  car. 
When  they  caught  up  with  it  they  found 
only  empty  burlap  bags  on  the  floor.  Later, 
when  they  learned  of  the  thefts  they  put 
two  and  two  together  and  brought  the  gang 
to  justice.” 


At  the  bimonthly  meeting  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Lehigh  county 
and  annual  reorganization  held  at  the  North 
End  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Walter  D.  Read- 
inger  of  Macungie  was  elected  president, 
succeeding  Milton  O.  Knauss  of  Catasaqua. 
The  meet  was  featured  by  a splendid  talk 
on  the  work  of  Pennsylvania’s  hatcheries  by 
C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  for  the 
Fish  Commission. 


FISH  FUND 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1937 


Balance  on  Hand  January  I,  1937  

RECEIPTS 

Fish  Fines $13,349.55 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses 805.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines 145.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses 2,433.00 

Non-Resident  Fishing  Licenses 17,187.20 

Interest  3,509.30 

Motor  Boat  Licenses 7,743.25 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses 539,292.10 

Tourists  Fishing  Licenses 3,343.60 

Contributions  tor  Restocking  Streams  . . 9,100.00 

Sale  of  Publications 3,777.40 

Eel  Chute  Licenses.  . 149.00 

Miscellaneous  58.67 

Seine  Licenses  (Tidewater) 20.00 


Total  Funds  Available 


EXPENDITURES 

Administration  (Salaries,  Wages,  Traveling 

Expenses,  etc.) $38,240.91 

Protection  (Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Wardens)  98,121.55 

Hatchery  Service  (Hatching,  Propagating 

and  Distributing  Fish) 285,777.57 

New  Construction  and  Repairs 21,368.22 

By  Department  of  Revenue  (Printing,  Fishing 

Licenses,  Salaries,  etc.) 13,736.75 

Insurance 2,333.44 

Publicity  and  Research 14,834.26 

Boat  Patrol  (Lake  Erie) 55.78 

By  State  Dept,  and  Treasury  Dept.  . . . 3,985.00 

Purchase  of  Land  and  Waters 1,000.00 


$353,679.44 


600,913.07 

$954,592.51 


479,453.48 


Balance  on  January  I,  1938  . 
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EDITORIAL 


TROUT  STOCKING  COST  CUT  DOWN 

FOR  those  of  our  ANGLER  readers  who  assisted  in  stocking  legal  size  brook  trout, 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout  in  preparation  for  the  coming  season,  it  is  probably 
unnecessary  for  me  to  stress  that  two  important  advances  have  been  made  in  car- 
rying through  this  program.  These  two  advances  center  in  our  new  mode  of  transpor- 
tation— the  use  of  a fleet  of  10  tank  trucks  in  the  spring  distribution  of  trout  so  vital 
to  the  success  of  the  1938  trout  season.  In  relying  upon  these  trucks  for  our  planting 
program,  we  have  assured,  first,  that  the  fish  to  be  planted  will  arrive  in  perfect  con- 
dition at  the  water  to  be  stocked  owing  to  the  consfant  supply  of  oxygen  made  avail- 
able to  them  through  use  of  centrifugal  pumps.  This  factor  alone  is  of  basic  importance. 

Under  the  old  system  of  transportation  by  the  "can  method,"  there  was  always  an 
element  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  fish  being  carried.  The  truck  might 
break  down  on  the  road  with  resultant  serious  injury  to  the  trout  being  carried  or  even 
complete  loss  of  the  fish  in  the  iced  cans.  On  long  hauls,  this  was  a source  of  concern 
to  the  Commission  and  tacked  a big  "if"  to  the  ultimate  success  of  any  trout  run. 
Just  how  well  those  trout  you  hope  to  catch  this  spring  ride  in  their  new  tank  quarters, 
we  would  like  you  who  have  assisted  in  stocking  to  attest.  If  they  haven't  been  the 
liveliest  bunch  of  fish  you've  released  in  a long  time,  we  certainly  would  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

Just  as  important  as  this  "good  condition  on  arrival"  factor  is  the  great  saving 
accomplished  by  use  of  your  new  trucks.  We  have  lopped  off  on  mileage  more  than 
100,000  miles  in  a year  simply  because  we  have  been  able  to  carry  three  times  more 
trout  in  these  new  "tanks"  than  could  have  been  carried  before  in  an  80  pail  truck- 
load  of  fish.  I have  already  stressed  at  your  meetings  in  various  sections  of  the  state 
that  we  want  you  to  be  convinced  that  you  are  receiving  as  many  as,  or  more,  legal 
sized  fish  for  your  pet  stream  than  you  received  under  the  old  system  of  transporta- 
tion, and  have  requested  that  you  who  aid  in  the  stocking  be  the  judges  of  this  state- 
ment. The  mileage  saving  factor  has  been  made  possible  because,  now,  on  a single 
run  by  one  of  these  fine  new  trucks,  from  one  to  three  complete  plantings  on  streams 
(dependent,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  water  or  waters  to  be  stocked)  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

Your  Fish  Commission  expects,  by  the  opening  of  the  trout  season  on  April  15,  to 
have  completed  distribution  of  1 ,000,000  legal  size  brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rain- 
bow trout  since  the  close  of  last  trout  season.  Because  of  the  highly  satisfactory  new 
system  of  distribution,  these  fish  have  been  and  will  be  in  the  pink  of  condition  when 
released.  That  should  be  a mighty  big  factor  in  providing  sport  of  the  finest  during 
the  coming  season. 

While  we  expect  this  year's  trout  stocking  to  establish  a new  high,  the  fishermen 
will  play  a vital  role  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  coming  season.  The  Board  has  felt, 
in  all  fairness  to  the  vast  majority  of  trout  fishermen,  that  the  daily  creel  limit  be  cut 
from  I 5 to  10  trout  over  the  6 inch  mark.  Certainly,  10  trout  in  one  day  should  satisfy 
any  fisherman.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  our  anglers  interested  in  good  fishing  through- 
out the  season,  will  limit  their  catches  to  immediate  needs  for  a good  meal  for  the 
family.  The  idea  of  self-imposed  limits  has  spread  like  wildfire  with  thousands  of  our 
sportsmen,  and  is  a most  encouraging  sign  for  the  future  of  our  trout  fishing. 

May  you  enjoy  the  happiest  day  astream  this  year  on  opening  day  that  you  have 
had  in  many  years.  And,  in  closing,  here's  to  a "sportsman's  creel." 

C.  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TROUT  STREAMS 

If  You're  Planning  That  Trout  Fishing  Trip,  Consider  These  Waters 

By  MILTON  L.  PEEK 
Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


Falls  on  picturesque  Four  Mile  Run  in  Tioga  County. 


MARCH  days  are  restless  days  for  your 
dyed  - in  - the  - wool  trout  fisherman. 
That  season  opening  on  April  15  marks  a 
red  letter  day  in  his  angling  year  and  of 
primary  importance  to  his  plans  for  a suc- 
cessful first  day  is  WHERE  TO  GO. 

Pennsylvania  offers  to  the  angler  who 
likes  to  feel  the  surge  of  white  water  about 
his  boot  tops,  who  revels  in  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  wilderness  waters  or  in  the  rest- 
ful atmosphere  attaching  to  a deep  banked 
meadow  stream,  unrivalled  opportunity  to 
know  the  flashing  strike  of  gamey  brook, 
brown  or  rainbow  trout.  Her  well-stocked 
streams  beckon  the  fisherman  in  most  coun- 
ties of  the  Commonwealth.  But,  facing  fish- 
ing facts,  three  areas  stand  out.  First  is 
that  rugged  mountain  range  country  of  our 
North  Tier  counties,  Potter  and  Tioga, 
where  swirling  mountain  waters  cut  their 
way  through  woodland  and  mountain  mead- 
ows. Rivalling  this  section,  its  big  streams 
producing  giant  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
and  mountain  tributaries  yielding  fine 
catches  of  our  native  charr  or  brook  trout, 
is  the  central  county  area  comprising  Cen- 
tre, Clinton  and  Union  counties.  In  top 
ranking,  too,  is  the  northeastern  area  con- 
sisting of  Wyoming,  Sullivan  and  Bradford 
counties,  its  freestone  streams  favorites 
with  thousands  of  our  trout  fishermen. 

How  to  reach  these  streams  is  a major 
consideration,  and  it  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  the  following  suggestions  are 
made.  May  they  prove  helpful  to  you  in 
planning  that  first  day  trip. 

The  North  Tier  waters  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  a Mecca  for  anglers  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  this  year.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  outstanding  streams  in  Potter  and 
Tioga  counties. 

Potter  County 

Pine  Creek  in  Potter  County  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  trout  streams  in  Pennsyl- 


vania. Its  swift  current  and  deep  pools, 
many  of  them  overshadowed  by  rock  ledges, 
harbor  not  only  giant  brown  trout  in  the 
lower  reaches  but  fine  brook  trout  near  the 
headwaters.  Broad  stretches  of  riffle  and 
deep  water,  fringed  by  willow  and  brush, 
provide  varied  fishing  for  the  angler.  In 
early  season,  however,  the  current  is  so 
strong  in  the  larger  stream  below  Galeton 
that  it  is  impractical  to  fish  it.  From  Gale- 
ton  to  Walton,  the  stream  is  smaller  and 
may  generally  be  fished  in  April.  Above 
Galeton,  at  Walton,  Pine  Creek  branches, 
one  of  the  branches  being  known  as  Nine 
Mile  Run,  the  other  as  Cushing  Creek  or 
Brookland  Branch.  Cushing  Creek  affords 
fine  fishing  over  about  five  miles  of  its 
course,  although  it  is  somewhat  brushy. 
Highway  route  449  follows  this  valley  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  stream. 

Nfne  Mile  Run,  heavily  bordered  by  brush 
and  willows,  is  followed  by  route  six.  A 
number  of  large  beaver  dams  have  been 
built  on  this  stream.  Entering  Pine  Creek 
at  Galeton  is  the  West  Branch  of  Pine 
Creek,  a stream  having  about  16  miles  of 
good  trout  water.  Formerly  only  about  11 
miles  of  the  West  Branch  was  accessible 
by  road,  but  a good  trail  built  by  the  C.C.C. 
camp  at  Corbett  now  follows  it  to  the  head- 
waters. 

Flowing  into  the  West  Branch  about  six 
miles  above  Galeton  is  Lyman  Run,  with  a 
stream  length  of  about  11  miles.  For  a dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles,  Lyman  Run  is 
accessible  by  road.  Its  upper  stretches, 
brushy  and  having  many  beaver  dams,  may 
also  be  fished. 

Another  favorite  trout  stream  in  Potter 
County  is  Kettle  Creek,  which  may  be 
reached  from  Galeton  over  routes  144  and 
44  at  Oleona  and  Cross  Fork,  or  over  route 
873  out  of  Renovo.  Route  873  crosses  the 
lower  waters  of  Kettle  Creek  near  Ham- 


mersley  Fork.  Kettle  Creek  offers  not  only 
30  miles  of  trout  water  on  the  main  stream, 
but  has  numerous  fine  tributaries  along  its 
course.  It  differs  from  a number  of  other 
Potter  county  waters  in  that  it  has  avail- 
able more  deep  pools.  Its  watershed  is  tim- 
bered with  second  growth  forest  and  near 
the  headwaters  it  is  very  brushy.  From  a 
point  near  Oleona  where  route  44  crosses 
Kettle  Creek,  the  stream  is  not  accessible 
by  road  for  a distance  of  four  miles.  Four 
miles  above  route  44’s  crossing,  another 
road  spans  it  near  the  juncture  of  Germania 
Branch.  For  another  interval  of  four  miles, 
the  stream  is  not  accessible  by  road.  From 
this  point,  known  as  Slider’s  Dam,  a road 
follows  Kettle  Creek  to  the  headwaters. 

Cross  Fork  Creek  also  ranks  well  as  a 
trout  stream,  providing  about  12  miles  of 
good  fishing  above  its  point  of  juncture  with 
Kettle  Creek  at  Cross  Fork.  The  stream, 
fringed  by  brush  and  willows,  is  followed 
by  a road,  and  has  two  good  tributary 
waters. 

To  fish  Hammersley  Fork,  a stream  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  in  Potter  County, 
follow  route  873  from  either  Renovo  or 
Cross  Fork.  This  road  crosses  the  stream 
at  a point  about  five  miles  below  Cross  Fork. 
A new  road  follows  Hammersley  for  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles  upstream  to  where  it 
branches. 

The  East  Fork  of  the  Sinnemahoning  is 
another  stream  having  strong  appeal  for 
the  trout  fishermen.  It  is  accessible  from 
either  Wharton  or  Conrad  and  is  about  15 
miles  in  length.  The  upper  waters  of  the 
Allegheny  River,  reached  from  Coudersport, 
offer  good  brown  trout  fishing.  Willows  pre- 
dominate in  the  growth  along  its  shores.  Its 
drainage  area  covers  not  only  some  wood- 
land, but  also  cultivated  land,  and  owing 
to  this  fact,  hard  rains  usually  result  in 
high  and  murky  water.  Even  when  the 
water  is  murky,  however,  brown  trout  and 
some  real  old-timers  at  that,  are  taken. 

Tioga  County 

Tioga  County  trout  waters  rival  in  many 
respects  the  splendid  streams  in  Potter 
County.  Their  drainage  areas  are  somewhat 


A good  trout  pool  on  Mehoopany  Creek, 
Wyoming  County. 
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similar,  as  are  stream  characteristics.  A 
number  of  Tioga  streams  are  swift-flowing, 
swirling  through  timbered  areas,  then 
emerging  into  open  meadowland.  For  the 
fly  fisherman,  they  afford  just  that  touch 
of  variety  necessary  to  keen  enjoyment  of 
his  art. 

Ranking  as  major  streams  are  Pine  Creek, 
Phoenix  Run,  Asaph  Run,  the  Tioga  River, 
Slate  Run  and  Kettle  Creek,  which  heads  in 
Tioga  County  nine  miles  west  of  Watrous. 
Of  these  streams,  Phoenix  Run,  Long  Run, 
; and  Asaph  Run  are  easily  accessible  early 
in  the  season  and  provide  great  fishing. 
Phoenix  Run  crosses  highway  route  six  at 
a point  two  miles  below  Galeton,  flows  al- 
most entirely  through  State  forest  and  is 
a splendid  brook  trout  stream.  At  Gaines, 
route  six  crosses  Long  Run,  a meadow 
stream  furnishing  good  brook  trout  fishing. 
Asaph  Run  is  a tributary  to  Marsh  Creek. 
It  is  a stream  flowing  through  forest  land, 
and  has  its  point  of  juncture  with  Marsh 
Creek  at  Asaph,  eight  miles  from  Wellsboro. 

Pine  Creek  in  Tioga  County  is  a pictur- 
esque stream,  having  13  miles  of  good  trout 
water  from  Ansonia  to  the  Potter  County 
line.  Early  season  fishing  on  this  stream, 
however,  is  usually  not  practical  owing  to 
high  water.  The  Tiadighton  Gorge,  formed 
by  Pine  Creek,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
scenic  views  in  Pennsylvania.  At  places  in 
the  gorge,  the  towering  cliffs  on  either  side 
are  so  sheer  that  it  has  been  said  that  not 
even  a deer  may  scale  them.  Only  when  the 
water  is  low  may  this  section  of  the  stream 
be  fished,  and  even  then  considerable  risk 
must  be  taken  by  the  angler. 

On  Kettle  Creek  in  Tioga  County  are  nu- 
merous old  splash  dams  and  beaver  dams. 
In  its  wide  pools  are  found  some  of  the 
largest  brook  trout  in  Tioga  waters,  and 
great  fish  stories  have  their  origin  on  this 
beautiful  stream.  Directions  for  reaching  it 
have  already  been  given. 

Of  the  smaller  streams,  Mill  Run  and 
Four  Mile  Run  have  unusual  scenic  beauty. 
Mill  Run,  a brook  trout  stream,  is  famous 
for  the  Mill  Run  Glen,  while  on  Four  Mile, 
with  its  magnificent  gorge,  the  deep  colora- 
tion of  brook  trout  is  a favorite  topic  of 
conversation  with  Tioga  fishermen.  Rumor 
has  it  that  there’s  a giant  brookie,  far  up 
in  Four  Mile  Gorge  where  light  seldom 
penetrates,  of  breath-taking  proportions. 
Four  Mile  Run  may  be  reached  from  Rex- 
ford  over  a new  forest  road. 

For  later  season  trouting,  the  Tioga  River 
above  Blossburg  is  a good  stream.  Its  water 
course  is  through  a fine  stand  of  timber, 
another  appealing  angle  to  the  fisherman. 

Or,  you  may  want  to  test  your  skill  on 
some  of  those  giant  brown  trout  in  central 
Pennsylvania’s  great  streams,  cutting  their 
way  through  the  fertile  valleys  of  Lycoming, 
Clinton,  Union  and  Centre  counties. 

Lycoming  County 

The  fame  of  the  Loyalsock,  Lycoming 
County’s  largest  trout  stream,  is  not  lim- 
ited to  Pennsylvania.  Anglers  who  have 
fished  it  hail  from  many  other  states,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  trout  streams  on  the 
eastern  seaboard.  Traversing  a valley  not 
over  one-half  mile  in  width,  this  stream 
offers  fifty  miles  of  good  fishing  water.  In 
the  lower  stream,  from  Hillsgrove  to  Mon- 
toursville,  a distance  of  25  miles,  small- 
mouth  bass  and  brown  trout  compete  for 
the  food  supply.  Good  roads  make  it  easily 


Kettle  Creek  is  one  of  the  state's  most 
popular  trout  waters. 


accessible  at  most  points.  Highway  route 
115,  leaving  route  111  at  Montoursville  and 
connecting  with  route  220  at  Dushore  at 
the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Loyalsock,  fol- 
low’s the  stream  much  of  the  way. 

In  the  Little  Loyalsock,  brown  trout  fish- 
ing is  excellent. 

Lycoming  Creek,  in  its  upper  w’aters,  also 
ranks  as  a good  trout  stream.  It  may  be 
fished  by  following  highway  route  111  from 
Williamsport,  turning  to  route  14  at  Trout 
Run  and  following  it  to  Roaring  Branch. 

Clinton  County 

Clinton  County  boasts  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  and  Fishing  Creek,  tw’o  of  the  out- 


standing trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania. 
From  Fishing  Creek  was  taken  the  largest 
brown  trout  reported  to  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, a mammoth  brownie  tipping  the  scales 
at  nine  pounds,  one  ounce,  dressed. 

Rising  at  Tea  Springs  in  East  Sugar 
Valley,  Fishing  Creek  flows  through  farm- 
land and  woodland  for  a distance  of  38 
miles,  all  of  it  excellent  trout  wrater.  The 
stream  course  runs  wrest  from  Tea  Springs 
to  Tylersville,  north  from  Tylersville  to 
Lamar,  a distance  of  eight  miles,  then  east 
for  a distance  of  eight  miles  through  the 
Nittany  Valley  to  its  point  of  juncture  with 
Bald  Eagle  Creek.  It  may  be  reached  over 
highway  route  220. 

In  many  respects  it  is  like  Spring  Creek 
in  Centre  County,  which  is  ranked  as  one 
of  the  greatest  trout  streams  in  the  east. 
Fed  by  cold  tributaries  and  springs  having 
a constant  flow,  it  is  about  equally  divided 
between  riffles  and  deep  pools.  Not  only  is 
it  stocked  heavily  with  trout,  but  it  offers 
many  natural  advantages  from  the  angle 
of  forage  and  range.  Trout  taken  as  a rule 
are  nicely  proportioned  in  girth  and  w’hile 
brook  trout  predominate,  brownies  are 
caught  frequently. 

Of  the  larger  mountain  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Young  Woman’s  Creek  holds  top 
rank  as  a trout  producer.  Heading  in  the 
famous  Black  Forest,  it  flow’s  through 
mountain  country  for  a distance  of  20  miles 
to  its  point  of  juncture  with  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at  North 
Bend.  It  is  accessible  by  auto  over  highway 
route  120,  and  its  headwaters  in  the  Black 
Forest  may  be  reached  from  the  Old  Cou- 
dersport  Pike. 

Young  Womans  Creek  has  two  large 
branches,  one  known  as  the  Right  Hand 
Branch,  the  other  as  the  Left  Hand  Branch. 
The  Right  Hand  Branch  is  under  special 
regulations,  the  daily  creel  limit  being  set 
at  6 trout  a day,  36  a season,  and  the  size 
limit  at  9 inches.  Barbless  hooks  must  be 
used  in  fishing  either  artificial  lures  or  bait. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


One  of  Pennsylvania's  ace  trout  streams,  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  County. 
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I'M  GOIN*  TO  MURDER  THAT  GUY! 


By  FRED.  EVERETT 
Sketches  by  the  Author 
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Streams.  Trout.  Yes,  that  Guy.  His  voice. 
I’ll  ignore  him.  I won’t  listen.  I will  not  put 
in  a stream. 

Now,  let  me  see — it  should  be  a swampy 
stream,  starting  over  here  in  the  back- 
ground behind  the  knoll  and  sweeping 
around  toward  the  foreground  and — 
“Tumbling  over  the  rocks — ” 

I must  not  hear  him.  Over  these  rocks. 
No!  No  rocks!  A swampy  flat  stream.  Fall- 
ing over  some  rocks.  With  a little  white 
water. 
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SOME  day.  Not  today.  But  some  time  that 
Guy  will  be  found  dead.  And  I hope  they 


will  know  I murdered  him! 

Contraries.  That’s  my  life.  You  artists 
will  understand.  At  least  those  of  you  who 
paint  nature  for  the  magazines.  I do.  In  the 
Fall,  I create  the  joys  of  Spring.  Through 
the  blizzards  of  Winter  I portray  the 
warmth  of  Summer.  And  in  the  Spring,  I 
tint  the  world  with  the  blazing  colors  of 
Indian  Summer. 

Or  do  I? 

In  the  Spring,  I should  tint  my  canvas 
world  with  a glory  of  color— and  I would 
— but  for  him.  That  Guy.  Yes,  I would  do 
it.  Damn  that  Guy! 

It  is  Spring.  Outside  my  studio  window. 
Glorious  Spring.  Not  inside  my  studio. 
There  it  is  Fall.  Or  should  be.  With  its 
golden  glow.  Woodcocks  darting  overhead. 
Those  whistling,  tricky  timber-doodles.  A 
gorgeous  bird  dog  on  perfect  point.  Right 
fore-paw  raised.  A straight  line  from  out- 
stretched, quivering  nose  over  the  back  to 
the  tip  of  the  stiff,  motionless  tail.  Beauty. 
Perfection.  In  a maze  of  color.  For  next 
Fall’s  magazine  cover.  Maybe. 

Contraries.  Always  half  a year  beyond. 
Never  in  the  present. 

“What!  Never?” 

That  might  be  his  voice.  That  Guy’s.  But 
I didn’t  hear.  I am  half  a year  away.  The 
background.  How  shall  I design  it?  Typical 
woodcock  country.  Thick  brush  and— 

“Water.” 

It  was  his  voice.  Let  me  see.  Woodcock 
like  moist  ground.  Swamps.  Or  around 
ponds.  Or — . 

“Put  in  a stream.” 

He  would  say  that.  His  style.  Insinua- 
tions. Streams  are  for  Spring.  Spring. 


him — an  old  grand-daddy.  He  took  part  of 
my  leader,  too.  Next  time — . 

“Next  time  you  will  strike  easier.  He’s 
heavy  and  you  know  it  now.  Look,  there  he 
is!  He’s  restless.  Soon  be  time  for  him  to 
stai't  feeding.  Watch  him  hit  the  sui'face. 
What  a trout!” 

Tommyrot.  Only  2 o’clock.  He  won’t  rise 
for  more  than  3 hours  yet.  A gorgeous  day. 
Pei’fect  weather  for  early  May.  A good 
hatch  of  flies  due  anytime  now.  Light  col- 
ored May  flies.  Woodcock  are  buff  bodied 
and  dark  on  top  of  their  wings.  Mottled 
blacks  and  buffs  and  blue-grays.  Light  grays 
undei'side  the  wings.  Like  Stone  flies.  With 
light  buff  coverlets.  Make  dandy  Light  Ca- 
hill flies. 

“That  old  Grand-daddy  native  would  take 
a Light  Cahill  today.” 

Maybe,  but  a Royal  Coachman  would  be 
better.  Natives  love  l'ed  and  white.  Shut  up 
- — I’m  painting. 

“What’s  your  rush,  they  can’t  publish  that 
cover  until  next  Fall.  Get  wise  to  yourself. 
Feel  that  balmy  breeze  coming  in  the  win- 
dow? Ideal  day.  Perfect  on  the  stream. 
You’ve  got  plenty  of  time  to  be  there  for 
the  best  part  of  the  day,  the  evening  fish- 
ing.” 

In  heaven’s  name,  get  out  of  hei'e.  I’ve 
got  to  finish  this  picture.  My  family  can’t 
live  on  air.  Think  I can  wait  ’til  next  Fall 
for  a check?  Beat  it!  Get  out! 


Now,  lets’  see,  where  was  I?  Oh,  yes,  re- 


“And  a beautiful  pool.” 

Shut  up!  I can’t  hear  you.  The  pool  will 
come  out  into  the  foreground,  reflecting  the 
Fall  coloring  and  the  white  bird  dog. 

“With  white  dogwood  blossoms  reflected 
in  its  dai’k  blue  depths.” 

I swear  I won’t  listen  to  him.  Reflecting 
the  foliage  and  the  white  dog. 

“That’s  odd — white  dog — white  dogwood 
blossoms.  Tbe  dogwoods  are  in  full  bloom 
today.” 

Odd.  So  they  are.  I wonder — NO — blast 
you,  I did  not  hear.  I won’t  listen.  They 
don’t  blossom  in  the  Fall.  It’s  Fall.  Fall,  I 
tell  you.  Woodcocks.  Bird  dogs.  Glorious 
Autumn  colors  reflected  ixx  the  pool — golden 
yellows — browns — crimsons. 

“Crimsons — like  the  sides  of  those  speckled 
beauties  down  there  in  the  depths  of  the 
pool.  See  that  crimson  splash  under  the 
rock?  It’s  a b rookie — a native  just  like  the 
one  you  lost  the  last  time  you  fished  that 
pool.” 

I fished  that  pool?  Never — it’s  only  one 
painted  on  my  canvas — it  never  existed  un- 
til just  now.  I — but  I shan’t — won’t — will 
not  listen.  If  I argue  with  him,  that  Guy, 
I am  lost.  He  always  licks  me.  Damn  him! 
That  pool  is  familiar.  There’s  the  rock 
whei’e  I stood.  And  there  is  where  I raised 


flections  in  the  pool.  Ci'imson  in  the  shadow. 
Under  the  rock.  A dandy  big  one.  He’ll  rise 
this  evening  sui'e.  Mayflies.  Light  Cahill. 
Ought  to  take  him,  at  that.  That’s  what  I’d 
use  if  I had  the  time  to  go.  But,  gol  darn 
it,  it’s  not  Spring  for  me,  it’s  Fall.  Fall 
covers.  Magazines.  Money.  A conti’ary  life. 

That’s  a funny  noise.  My  ears  are  ring- 
ing. No.  It’s  more  like  water  — running 
water.  That’s  it  — a stream  — like  in  my 
painting.  It’s — oh  Lord — it’s  you!  Told  you 
to  get  out  of  here  and  stay  out.  Sneaking 
in  behind  my  chair  and  making  noises  like 
a trout  stream! 

Good  imitation  at  that.  Thought  for  a 
moment  I had  painted  the  stream  so  life- 
like it  was  singing  to  me.  Music.  The  kind 
I love  to  hear. 

“Well,  why  not?  You  can  be  there  in  half 
an  hour.  Music,  and  the  pull  of  the  swirling 
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Iwaters  ’round  your  legs.  Sweet  songs  of 
mating  birds.  Dancing  flies.  Your  flies  and 
Rising  trout.  Nice  rod  you  have  there.” 

Rod — I have  no  rod.  It’s  my  maul  stick. 
Nice  action.  Just  the  wrist.  Casts  a pretty 
fly,  too.  Right  where  the  current  breaks 
around  that  rock.  That  would  raise  him. 
Those  woodcock  overhead  remind  me  of 
Fall.  Fall!  Say — for  heaven’s  sake,  for  the 
sake  of  my  family,  leave  me  alone — I’ve  got 
to  paint! 

“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  old  "eke  was 
out  after  ’em  today.  Chances  are  he  knows 
your  big  native  as  well  as  you  do.  He  knows 
every  big  one  in  the  stream.  And  how  to 
catch  ’em,  too.” 

Oh,  yeah,  if  you  think  I don’t — oh,  I’m 
wise  to  you,  think  you  can  egg  me  on.  Well, 
it  don’t  work.  Wish  I knew  if  Zeke  would 
be  out.  And  if  he  knew  of  my  trout.  I hate 
to  chance  it — but  I’ll  have  to.  I’m  painting 
this  picture  or  dying  in  the  attempt.  Beat 
it! 

“It  certainly  was  a peach  of  a fight  that 
big  baby  put  up  before  breaking  your  leader. 
Lordy,  how  he  tore  around  that  pool!  And 
big — say — it’s  been  many  a day  since  one 
his  equal  has  come  out  of  that  stream  or 
any  stream,  for  that  matter.  Too  bad  you 
couldn’t  handle  him.” 

My  leader  was  rotten,  you  know  that, 
t iMan,  what  a thrill  he  was.  Bet  he’ll  go  over 
20  inches.  Next  time  I’ll  be  prepared.  He 
won’t  fool  me  again.  Not  that  he  did  before 
— rotten  leader.  Split.  Cracked  at  the  knot. 

‘Thats’  what  they  all  say.  Zeke  has  good 
leaders.  Knows  how  to  fight  a fish,  too.  Be 
out  today.  Perfect.  Most  time  for  the  rise. 
You’ll  have  to  hurry  to  get  there  on  time.” 

What  do  you  mean,  hurry?  I’m  not  going. 
Look  at  that  painting!  Not  a darn  thing 
done  on  it  this  afternoon.  You  and  your 
gab!  Get  out  before  I kick  you  out.  If  you 
don’t,  it’s  your  own  funeral,  not  mine.  A 
whole  afternoon  wasted. 

“For  once  you’re  right.  Wasted.  You 
might  better  have  been  out  on  the  stream 
getting  some  experiences.  How  do  you  ex- 
pect to  have  dope  for  your  writings  and 
paintings  if  you  don’t  get  out  and  have 
things  happen  to  you.  Be  sensible.” 


So,  you’ve  had  to  fall  back  on  that,  have 
you?  The  perfect  alibi.  Neglect  my  work 
now  so  that  I can  have  work  to  do  next 
Fall.  Great.  Fine.  But  what  does  my  family 
eat  until  then — fish?  For  the  last  time — 
No!  Now  get  out  before  I murder  you! 

“Don’t  be  crazy — you  wouldn’t  be  neglect- 
ing your  work.  You’re  not  working.  You’re 
wasting  your  time.  I’m  trying  to  persuade 
you  not  to  neglect  your  work  but  to  utilize 
this  wasted  time  by  going  to  the  stream  and 
gaining  valuable  experiences.  You  certainly 
can’t  do  that  sitting  here  day-dreaming. 
I’m  right  and  you  know  it.” 

Listen,  you  spawn  of  Satan.  I wouldn’t 
be  wasting  my  time  if  you  hadn’t  come 
around  here  in  the  first  place  and  started 
with  your  insinuations.  You  pester  me  to 
death  with  your  talk  of  trout  and  flies  and 
Zeke  and  your  imitations  of  streams.  You 
make  me  waste  my  time.  Now  get  out  of 
here  or  I swear  I’ll  take  the  gun  from  that 
hunter  in  my  painting  and  kill  you.  Go  on! 
And  don’t  come  back.  Laugh,  damn  you, 
some  day  I’ll  show  you! 

But  not  today.  It’s  getting  late.  I’m  not 
in  the  mood  for  woodcock  or  white  bird- 
dogwoods.  I might  as  well  call  it  a day. 
The  hatch  of  flies  will  soon  be  on.  The  eve- 
ning hatch.  Just  the  time  to  raise  that  old 
boss  of  the  pool.  If  Zeke  hasn’t  been  there. 

Darn  that  Zeke.  I better  hurry.  He  might 
know  my  trout,  at  that.  Light  Cahill  or 
Royal  Coachman.  Either  will  do  it  tonight. 
Or  maybe  the  Fanwing.  Can’t  tell  until  I 
get  there.  Got  to  hurry.  Mustn’t  use  too 
light  a leader.  He’s  big.  And  heavy.  And 
strong.  Fights  like  the  devil. 

It’s  Spring.  I should  be  painting  a world 
of  Fall.  I would  be  but  for  that  Guy,  con- 
found him.  I’m  going  to  murder  him.  Some 
day.  Not  today.  I’ve  got  to  hurry.  Just  time 
to  reach  the  stream  for  the  evening  rise. 

Who  is  that  Guy?  You  know  him.  Some 
folks  call  him  Spring  Fever. 


ful  and  varied  program,  featured  by  ad 
dresses  by  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A. 
French,  Hon.  Nicholas  Biddle,  chairman  of 
the  Game  Commission,  and  Seth  Gordon, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, was  enjoyed  by  over  700  members  of 
the  Association  and  guests. 

Sound  movies  and  the  awarding  of  door 
prizes  and  prizes  in  the  fishing  contest  con- 
ducted last  year  were  other  highly  inter- 
esting phases  of  the  pi'ogram.  Hon.  Edgar 
W.  Nicholson,  member  of  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  is  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 


QUAKER  CITY  CLUB 
HOLDS  BIG  BANQUET 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  oldest  sportsmen’s  or- 
ganization in  Pennsylvania,  was  held  last 
month  at  the  Penn  Athletic  Club.  A color- 


RE-ELECT OFFICERS 

The  same  officers  will  head  the  Clinton 
County  Fish  and  Game  Association  for  an- 
other year  as  the  result  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion held  at  a meeting  of  the  membership  in 
the  Court  House. 

They  are  Frank  F.  Marshall,  president; 
Frank  A.  Shroat  and  Dr.  P.  McDowell 
Tibbins,  Beech  Creek,  vice  presidents;  John 
B.  McCool,  treasurer;  H.  B.  Herr,  l-ecord- 
ing  secretary,  and  W.  Curtis  Lauer,  finan- 
cial secretary.  The  latter  two  officers  have 
reversed  their  duties.  Mr.  Herr  having 
served  the  past  year  as  financial  secretary 
while  Mr.  Lauer  was  the  recording  secre- 
tary. 

The  date  of  the  annual  banquet  was  set 
for  Thursday,  February  24,  with  general 
plans  in  charge  of  a committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Shroat. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  Samuel  C. 
Castner  and  Dalton  W.  Bell  of  Williams- 
port, prominent  Lycoming  County  sports- 
men, who  spoke  briefly.  Mr.  Castner  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Game  Commission  and 
Mr.  Bell  is  president  of  the  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty Sportsmen’s  Association. 

A general  discussion  of  sportsmen’s  ac- 
tivities and  interests  was  held. 

Both  spoke  briefly  on  the  conditions  of 
game  in  this  territory.  The  four  farms  on 
which  they  are  carrying  out  their  experi- 
ments in  game  propagation  were  explained. 

Following  a question  Mr.  Castner  ex- 
plained that  the  report  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission was  misleading  as  it  showed  a mil- 
lion dollar  surplus.  The  commission,  he 
pointed  out,  was  required  to  make  up  its 
budget  a year  ahead  of  time  and  of  this 
million  dollars  shown  in  the  report  possibly 
nearly  $800,000  had  been  spent. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  named  official  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Fish  and  Game  Associations  at  Harrisburg 
February  12. 
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TEMPERAMENTAL  TROUT 


A Discussion  of  Pennsylvania’s  Three  Grand  Cold  Water  Fighters 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


A fine  creel  of  "cagey  brown  trout." 


I 


IN  all  probability,  your  favorite  trout 
water,  unless  it  happens  to  be  one  of 
our  small  mountain  brooks— cascading  over 
ledges,  cutting  beneath  spruce  shaded  or 
laurel  shaded  shores  and  singing  a lilting 
song  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  fisherman — 
today  harbors  at  least  two  of  the  species  of 
trout  or  charr  so  eagerly  sought  by  the 
angler  and  possibly  all  three.  As  for  that 
little  gem  of  a mountain  stream,  swift  sha- 
dows dart  to  cover  when  we  approach  its 
pools,  native  charr  or  brook  trout,  gloriously 
colored  reminders  that  the  Pennsylvania 
wilderness  of  the  red  man  still  clings  tena- 
ciously to  its  own. 

Perhaps  there  are  those  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  anglerdom  who  sigh  with 
regret  as  they  contemplate  the  passing  with 
the  years  of  our  gallant  eastern  charr  Sal- 
velinus  fontinalis  in  many  of  our  greatest 
trout  waters.  True,  brook  trout  are  still 
taken  in  good  numbers  in  many  Pennsyl- 
vania streams,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  in  some  of  our  largest  and  most  popu- 
lar waters,  the  dominant  species  today  are 
Salmo  fario,  the  brown  trout  of  Europe, 
and  the  rainbow  Salmo  irideus,  black  spot- 
ted gamester  from  the  plunging  cascades  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  Without  detracting  one 
whit  from  the  glamorous  record  of  the  na- 
tive brookie,  we  believe  that  our  modern 
anglers  have  benefitted  by  this  shifting  of 
the  balance  of  trout  population  in  some  of 
our  ace  streams  to  the  wily  brown  and  the 
aggressive  rainbow.  These  hardy  fishes, 
thanks  to  the  splendid  hatchery  system  sup- 
ported by  the  licensed  fishermen,  have  sup- 
planted in  a most  satisfactory  manner  the 
charr  that  once  held  sway. 

The  ANGLER  is  fortunate  to  present  on 
the  front  cover  this  month  an  illustration 
in  color  of  the  three  species  by  Fred  Ever- 
ett, nature  illustrator  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  ranks  foremost  in  his  craft 


in  this  country.  Fred  has  given  our  native 
brook  trout  central  position  in  his  painting 
of  the  rise  to  fly  of  these  three  grand  fight- 
ing fishes.  To  the  left  of  the  brookie,  a 
brown  trout  surges  upward  and  to  the  right 
a firmly-knit  rainbow  trout  slashes  from 
the  surface. 

We  have  called  attention  in  former  issues 
to  the  coloration  and  build  of  these  fishes. 
While  coloration  may  vary  in  different 
waters,  the  brook  trout,  which  is  really  a 
charr,  not  a trout,  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  rich  marbling  of  green  or  gray  and 
blackish  on  the  dorsal  or  back  surfaces, 
dorsal  fin  and  adipose  fin,  the  latter  fleshlike 
projection  occurring  on  the  back  behind  the 
dorsal  fin  on  all  three  species.  Brilliant  red 
spots  on  its  sides  are  often  surrounded  by 
pale  bluish  borders.  The  belly  is  white,  pec- 
toral, ventral  and  anal  fins  are  white  bor- 
dered, and  in  color  may  range  from  reddish 


to  orange.  Frequently  a reddish  stripe  is  | 
present  behind  the  lower  surface  of  th< 
gills,  bordering  the  belly  and  extending  pas' 
the  ventral  fins. 

Coloration  of  the  brown  trout  also  ma\ 
vary  in  different  waters.  Usually  the  under 
color  of  the  fish  ranges  from  a deep  yellow 
to  a brownish  black  or  greenish.  Blacl 
spots,  occasionally  x-shaped,  and  red  spots 
of  a deeper  hue  than  those  occurring  on  th( 
brook  trout,  mark  it  conspicuously.  Bell} 
and  lower  fins  are  usually  yellowish.  The 
rainbow  trout,  a broadgirthed  fish,  is  read 
ily  identified  by  the  black  spots  prominenth 
marking  its  head,  dorsal  fin,  body  and  tail 
and  by  a delicately  tinted  rainbow  stripe 
usually  a blending  of  pink  and  blue,  run 
ning  along  the  midsection.  It  is  notable  foi 
its  small,  well-shaped  head,  although  ex- 
tremely old  individuals  frequently  develop 
prominent  elongated  and  hooked  jaws,  par- 
ticularly the  male  fish. 


Note  the  graceful  lines  of  this  native  charr. 
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Any  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  three  species  from  the  angle  of  game- 
ness is  almost  certain  to  cause  argument 
where  trout  fishermen  gather.  Certainly  it 
is  agreed,  however,  that  each  has  its  good 
points.  We  are  concerned  primarily  in  this 
article  with  their  habits  and  natural  fac- 
tors governing  their  abundance.  Under  mod- 
ern conditions  prevailing  on  the  hard  fished 
trout  waters  of  Pennsylvania,  we  believe 
that  the  brown  trout  should  rank  at  the  top 
of  the  list  as  the  cold  water  game  fish  of 
the  future,  the  brook  trout  and  the  rainbow 
following  in  that  order. 

Cagey  Browns 


The  record  of  the  spread  of  the  brown 
trout  following  its  introduction  to  this  coun- 
try from  Europe  in  1883  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  amazing  epics  in  the  history  of 
modern  fish  culture.  When  we  consider  that 
for  many  years,  Pennsylvania  did  not  stock 
this  species  and  recall  that,  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  waters  to  which  it  had  been  originally 
introduced  continued  to  yield  good  catches 
if  brown  trout,  the  adaptability  of  the  fish 
to  our  streams  is  definitely  established. 

Occasionally  we  hear  the  argument  that 
the  brown  trout  and  the  rainbow  trout  are 
:apable  of  withstanding  much  higher  water 
temperatures  than  is  the  native  charr.  To 
this  erroneous  idea  may  be  ascribed,  in  large 
oart,  the  indiscriminate  planting  of  the 
rainbow,  following  its  introduction,  to  such 
warm  water  streams  as  the  Susquehanna 
river  and  the  subsequent  loss  of  such  plant- 
ings. Insofar  as  the  three  species  are  con- 
kerned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
ish  produced  at  Pennsylvania  hatcheries 
ire  able  to  withstand  substantially  the  same 
:emperature  limitations,  thought  in  some 
:ases  to  be  about  73  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It 
has  been  observed,  in  the  instance  of  the 
rainbow  trout,  that  this  fish  appears  to  do 
extremely  well  in  waters  having  a fast, 
curbulent  flow,  corresponding  somewhat  in 
: this  respect  to  the  snow-fed  streams  in  its 
fi  native  Pacific  environment.  Deep  reservoirs 
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One  of  those  broad  girthed  rainbow  trout,  a peerless  fly  fish. 


self  during  a day  astream,  and  we  offer 
the  following  observations  for  what  they  are 
worth.  First  of  all,  we  are  inclined  to  the 
view  that  its  feeding  habits  constitute  the 
main  barrier  to  its  extinction  in  streams  to 
which  it  has  been  introduced.  Granting  that, 
when  on  one  of  its  feeding  splurges,  it  ap- 
pears even  less  cautious  than  either  the 
brook  trout  or  rainbow  trout,  the  brown 
trout  seems  favored  by  certain  foraging  in- 
stincts not  so  apparent  in  the  other  two 
species. 

It  has  been  observed  frequently  that  adult 
brown  trout,  fish  over  15  inches  in  length, 
seem  instinctively  to  favor  lurking  beneath 
overhanging  banks,  old  logs  and  piles  of 
driftwood  during  the  day,  taking  up  their 
feeding  positions  in  pool  or  riffle  with  the 
coming  of  dusk.  While  the  fly  or  streamer 
fly  fisherman  may  carefully  cover  water  in 
which  he  knows  these  big  browns  are  lurk- 
ing, and  while  he  may  take  smaller  browns, 
brooks  and  even  good  sized  rainbows  when 
mid-day  hatches  of  insects  appear  on  the 
surface,  seldom  will  he  entice  one  of  these 
old  timers  to  the  strike.  This  habit  of  feed- 
ing at  dusk  was  illustrated  last  season  while 
we  were  fishing  the  Kishocoquillas  Creek  in 
Mifflin  county.  Accompanied  by  Tom  For- 
sythe, a mighty  good  all-round  trout  fisher- 
man, we  had  covered  a section  of  this  mea- 
dow stream  in  which,  it  had  been  said, 
several  mammoth  brown  trout  were  known 
to  be.  True,  we  had  taken  a number  of  nice 
brook  trout  and  brownies  during  an  early 
evening  hatch  of  flies,  but  no  activity  was 
apparent  in  the  deep  pool  beneath  an  old 
abandoned  bridge.  Curiosity,  more  than 
anything  else,  prompted  us  to  take  up  a 
position  from  which  this  “big  trout”  pool 
could  be  observed.  It  was  just  at  the  time 
when  dusk  merges  into  darkness  that 
things  happened.  Several  minnows  skimmed 
frantically  into  the  shallows  bordering  the 
riffle  at  the  head  of  the  pool.  Surging  after 
them,  its  massive  girth  and  length  pro- 
truding in  the  shallow  water,  was  one  of 
the  largest  brown  trout  we  have  ever  seen. 
Yet  so  cagey  was  this  old  timer  and  so 
selective  in  its  feeding,  that  successive  care- 
fully placed  casts  with  a mighty  effective 
pattern  of  the  Marabou  streamer  failed  to 
bring  a semblance  of  a strike. 


on  such  watersheds  into  which  the  fish  may 
drop  during  the  winter  also  seem  advan- 
tageous to  successful  planting. 

The  manner  in  which  the  brown  trout 
population  on  some  of  our  hardest  fished 
streams  holds  up  has  long  been  a favorite 
topic  with  trout  fishermen.  Probably  sub- 
jected to  more  intensive  fishing  during  the 
season  than  any  other  stream  in  central 
Pennsylvania  is  Spring  Creek,  Centre  coun- 
ty. Worm  fishermen,  minnow  fishermen  and 
fly  fishermen  find  this  trout  water  ideal 
from  opening  of  the  season  on  April  15  to 
the  close  on  July  31,  yet  when  the  shad  fly 
hatch  occurs  around  Memorial  Day,  the 
number  of  brown  trout  raising  to  these  in- 
sects is  astounding.  Certainly  of  the  three 
species  present  in  Spring  Creek,  the  brown 
trout  predominates. 

Just  why  does  this  invader  withstand  in- 
tensive fishing  to  such  a notable  extent? 
That  question  has  frequently  presented  it- 


(Continued  on  page  22) 


Charr  or  brook  trout. 
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REMINISCING 


By  CLAYTON  L.  PETERS 


together.  Hackle:  red  and  yellow  mixed. 
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WITH  the  approach  of  another  fishing 
season  it  naturally  behooves  one  to 
look  over  the  tackle,  examining  the  rod,  to 
make  sure  that  the  comfort  of  a well  heated 
home  has  not  played  havoc  by  drying  out 
and  loosening  the  ferrules. 

Then  too,  last  season’s  flies  are  preened 
by  the  steam  and  toothbrush  method,  lines 
are  checked  and  everything  in  general 
shaped  into  readiness  for  that  auspicious 
day  of  days,  the  opener. 

Preparation  constitutes  a major  part  of 
the  season’s  pleasures  and  with  it  come 
reminiscences  of  the  highlights  of  the  years 
gone  by. 

Our  reministic  reflections  naturally  por- 
tray first,  the  events  of  the  past  season,  for 
they  are  more  recently  impressed  on  our 
minds,  but  as  flies,  spoons,  plugs,  and  tackle 
of  divers  description  are  taken  from  the 
tackle  box  and  tenderly  fondled,  they  reflect 
some  of  the  most  unusual  events  in  our 
years  astream. 

Some  of  the  unusual  events,  a few  that 
are  impressed  on  my  mind  and  more  per- 
manently noted  in  my  fishing  diary,  are 
ample  proof  to  me  that  trout  are  not  such 
dependable  fellows,  and  sometimes  do  the 
most  unusual  things. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  fact  that  wet 
fly  fishing  surpasses  the  more  deft  applica- 
tion of  dry  fly  artistry  in  the  early  part  of 
the  trout  season,  but  sometimes  trout  will 
do  the  least  expected  thing  on  a cold  blus- 
tery day  in  April  by  readily  taking  a sur- 
face presentation  when  a submerged  fly  is 
spurned,  and  the  trout  are  generally  con- 
sidered “off  their  feed.” 

I recollect  an  instance  a few  years  ago 
on  April  15.  A friend  and  I were  fishing  a 
local  stream,  trout  would  take  a dry  fly 
readily,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  were 
not  easily  tempted  with  wet  offerings.  My 
friend,  who  at  that  time  preferred  minnow 
fishing  during  the  early  season,  decided 
that,  due  to  scarcity  of  bait  fish,  the  next 
logical  thing  to  use  was  wet  flies  or  small 
bucktails,  and  resorted  to  their  use.  About 
10  A.  M.  we  began  taking  inventory  and 
found  that  T had  succeeded  in  raising  eight 
fish  to  the  dry  fly,  the  pattern  being  a black 


gnat,  whereas  the  three  wet  flies  attached 
to  his  leader,  and  one  of  these  being  a black 
gnat,  had  netted  but  one  strike. 

After  the  noon  hour  we  both  fished  dry 
flies  and  the  fish  rose  to  them  consistently, 
although  not  one  natural  rise  did  we  see 
during  the  entire  afternoon. 

On  one  occasion  I remember  fishing  a 
warm  sultry  July  day  when  the  air  was 
filled  with  insects  of  the  more  ubiquitous 
type  that  hover  over  our  streams  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  but  despite  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  trout  food  was  in  evidence 
everywhere,  not  a telltale  ring  or  ripple 
marred  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  placid 
pool  before  us.  From  outward  appearance 
one  would  have  been  satisfied  that  the  pool 
was  absolutely  devoid  of  any  type  of  fish. 

We  knew  there  were  several  large  trout 
hiding  among  the  roots  and  vegetation  that 
made  this  particular  spot  a haven  for  mem- 
bers of  the  finny  tribe,  so  we  decided  to 
sit  vigilantly  waiting  until  we  saw  some 
sign  of  action  on  the  surface.  We  waited 


The  editor  with  that  20-inch  rainbow. 


until  almost  dark  and  then  in  desperation  I 
when  our  patience  ebbed,  we  could  resist  |j 
no  longer,  so  casting  promiscuously  at  like- 
ly  spots  we  succeeded  in  raising  several 
trout  without  difficulty,  until  after  it  was  1 a 
too  dark  for  comfortable  casting. 

One  day  while  fishing  a noted  Centre  . 
county  trout  stream  I witnessed  one  of  the  |i( 
strangest  sights  of  my  fishing  career.  Hav- 
ing given  my  wife  several  bucktails  and 
streamer  flies,  I left  her  to  fish  a pool  that  » 
I knew  contained  several  old  lunkers  of 
trout,  while  I proceeded  to  fish  further  up 
stream. 

On  my  return  I found  that  she  was  hav- 
ing the  time  of  her  life  casting  to  a large 
trout  and  having  it  follow  the  bucktail  re- 
peatedly but  not  once  taking  hold.  Finally 
the  trout  followed,  until  within  a foot  of  : 
the  shore,  and  then  with  a vicious  lunge  at 
the  lure,  landed  on  the  bank  completely  free 
of  the  water. 

I scrambled  down  the  embankment  but 
with  a few  deft  flips  he  was  again  back  in 
his  own  element,  being  no  worse  off  for  his 
odd  experience. 

Last  year  while  fishing  with  the  editor  of 
the  ANGLER  I induced  him  to  try  a pat- 
tern of  bucktail  that  I am  sure  would  be 
a coveted  decoration  for  the  most  riotous 
colored  Easter  bonnet. 

I had  misgivings  as  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  our  friendship,  as  I watched  him  tie 
this  symphony  of  colors  to  the  end  of  the 
leader. 

After  a few  casts  I was  beginning  to 
wonder  why  I had  permitted  myself  to  play 
pranks  on  an  angling  friend,  when  sud- 
denly I was  shocked  from  my  musings  by 
a strike  so  vicious  that  the  entire  pool 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  exploded. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  the 
editor  with  the  twenty  inch  rainbow  trout 
that  changed  my  philosophy  of  fishing  is 
evidence  that  trout  actually  do  the  most 
unusual  things. 

The  sketch  of  the  bucktail  with  which 
this  fish  was  taken  is  self  explanatory,  and 
I have  had  several  thrills  on  this  same  pat- 
tern since,  so  I am  hoping  some  of  the 
boys  may  share  the  fun  it  has  in  store. 
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Question.  Can  you  tell  me  when  the 
brook  trout  spawns;  the  brown  trout;  rain- 
bow trout?  J.D. 

Answer.  Spawning  time  for  the  native 
brook  trout  or  charr  comes  usually  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
latter  part  of  November,  and  may  vary 
somewhat  in  different  waters.  The  brown 
trout  is  also  an  autumn  spawner,  and  it  has 
been  noted  on  at  least  one  water  that  the 
brown  trout  may  precede  the  brookies  to 
the  spawning  beds.  The  rainbow  trout  in 
its  native  Pacific  environment  is  a spring 
spawner,  but  it  has  been  found  that  these 
fish  being  retained  at  our  hatcheries  also 
spawn  in  the  autumn.  The  period  during 
which  eggs  and  milt  are  stripped  from  the 
adult  fish  of  this  species  is  much  more  pro- 
longed, however,  than  in  the  instance  of  the 
other  two  species,  and  spawn  was  taken  last 
year  from  ripe  adults  through  December. 

Q.  How  many  eggs  does  a female  trout 
usually  deposit?  A.McD. 

A.  The  number  may  vary  in  females  of 
the  three  species  from  1500  to  4000. 

Q.  What  is  meant  by  trout  fry?  Finger- 
lings?  R.L.N. 

A.  Use  of  these  terms  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  baby 
trout  are  known  as  fry  while  still  having 
the  yolk  sac.  After  the  yolk  has  been  ab- 
sorbed and  the  fish  are  feeding  steadily, 
they  become  known  as  fingerlings. 

Q.  Have  heard  a lot  about  fishing  a 
minnow  on  a wire  for  a big  brown  trout. 
Just  ivhat  is  the  method  generally  used? 

H.K. 

A.  Some  of  the  best  trout  fishermen  we 
know,  men  who  try  for  those  giant  browns 
over  the  20  inch  rating,  are  minnow  fisher- 
men. We  might  add  that  to  be  able  to  fish 
a minnow  successfully  requires  just  as  much 
skill  and  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  trout 
as  that  displayed  by  the  expert  dry  fly  man. 
Rigging  with  a minnow  on  a wire  is  not 
difficult.  Use  a small  swivel,  connecting 
leader  (or  line)  with  the  wire;  run  the 
wire,  with  a small  loop  at  the  end,  througn 
the  mouth  and  body  of  the  minnow,  bring- 
ing it  out  at  the  anal  opening  of  the  bait 
fish.  A small  double  hook  then  is  attached 
through  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  pulled  forward  through  the  bait  so  that 
the  two  points  of  the  hook  lie  snugly  along 
the  sides  of  the  minnow,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  minnow  rests 
between  these  hook  points.  Run  the  minnow 
back  on  the  wire  until  it  has  a noticeable 
curve.  This  assists  in  causing  it  to  have  a 
whirling  motion  as  it  is  retrieved  and  makes 
it  hard  for  a big  brown  to  resist.  Usually 
when  one  of  these  old  timers  strikes  the 


minnow  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  with  it,  a 
few  sharp  tugs  being  the  only  indication 
that  a fish  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
Give  it  time  and  after  you’ve  set  the  hook 
you  should  have  the  battle  of  a lifetime  be- 
fore you. 

Q.  I am  interested  in  securing  some 
hand  tied  dry  flies  and  streamers,  tied  by 
men  who  do  most  of  their  fishing  on  central 
county  trout  waters.  Have  heard  that  R.  W. 
McCafferty  and  Clayton  Peters  are  fly  tyers 
who  fish  these  streams  a lot.  Can  you  give 
me  their  addresses?  K.M.H. 

A.  The  address  of  R.  W.  McCafferty  is 
Palmyra,  Penna.,  and  that  of  Clayton  Pet- 
ers, Lykens,  Penna. 

Q.  What  is  the  all-time  record  brown 
trout  taken  in  Pennsylvania?  Where  was  it 
caught,  on  what,  and  who  caught  it?  J.K. 

A.  Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  county  has 
the  distinction  of  having  yielded  the  heav- 
iest brown  trout  ever  reported  to  the 
ANGLER.  Fishing  minnow  in  the  deep  pool 
at  the  base  of  the  axe  factory  dam,  Harry 
McClintic  of  Mill  Hall  hooked  a brownie 
measuring  27%  inches  in  length,  having  a 
massive  girth  and  weighing,  dressed,  9 
pounds  one  ounce.  Incidentally,  when  the 
big  fellow  was  cut  open,  a 10  inch  brook 
trout  was  found  in  its  stomach. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  grow  a 
trout  to  legal  size  at  one  of  the  hatcheries? 
A.J. 

A.  The  time  required  to  grow  a brook 
trout  to  legal  six  inch  size  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s hatcheries  may  vary  from  14 
months  to  24  months.  At  the  Huntsdale 
hatchery  in  Cumberland  county,  where  high 
winter  temperature  of  the  water  is  con- 
ducive to  steady  feeding  by  the  fish  during 
the  winter  months,  the  rate  of  growth  is 
extremely  rapid  and  legal  size  fish  may  be 
produced  in  from  12  to  14  months.  At  the 
Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  in  Wayne  coun- 
ty, on  the  other  hand,  low  winter  water 
temperature  and  freezing  over  of  the  ponds 
in  which  the  fish  are  being  held  serves  to 
cut  down  on  the  rate  of  growth,  six  inch 
fish  usually  being  produced  in  24  months 
or  longer. 

Q.  How  are  trout  eggs  hatched?  R.L. 

A.  After  being  stripped  from  the  female 
fish,  fertilized  with  the  milt  from  the  male, 
and  rinsed,  the  eggs  are  placed  on  muslin 
trays  in  long  troughs  and  a steady  stream 
of  water  flows  over  them.  Attendants  must 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  unfertile 
eggs,  which  turn  white,  and  remove  these 
with  a tiny  eye-dropper  type  of  syringe. 
Hatching  time  may  vary  from  40  to  120 
days,  dependent  upon  the  winter  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  used. 

(Continued  on  page  13) 


The  boys  down  to  the  store  wuz  atalkin’ 
trout  fishin’  t’other  nite  when  who  pops  in 
but  ol’  Hank  Jumson.  Now  Hank  ain’t 
much  for  fishin’  hisself  but  he  alius  seemed 
a squair  nuff  feller  when  it  cum  ter  fishin' 
his  land.  He’s  got  erbout  a mile  o’  the 
mountain  run  on  his  propurty,  part  in  the 
woods  an’  some  o’  the  best  trout  holes  in 
the  medders. 

I ain’t  makin’  out,  sez  Hank,  thet  them 
I knows  good  dassn’t  fish  my  propurty,  but 
I’m  aclampin’  down  hard  on  the  fishin  ’this 
spring  jest  the  same.  When  he  sez  that,  I 
most  fell  off  the  counter.  Course,  the  boys 
was  awantin’  ter  know  what  hed  got  inter 
the  ol’  man,  an’  he  sez  thet  last  yere  sum 
fellers  hed  cut  wire  fence  fer  him  an’  let 
his  cattel  out.  But  he  seemed  most  riled  up 
thet  sum  fishermen  hed  started  a fire  in  the 
medder  afore  daylight  on  the  openin’  day 
last  yere,  an’  made  him  think  fer  a time 
mebbe  his  barn  was  on  fire.  He  was  riled 
up  too  on  account  o’  the  rubbish  fishermen 
left  along  the  run  an’  throwed  inter  it.  En- 
nyways,  we  talked  it  over,  an’  he  finally 
sed  es  how  them  thet  asked  and  behaved 
respectabul  he’d  let  fish. 

I been  wonderin’  since  then  how  many 
good  trout  runs  hes  been  closed  ter  fishin’ 
jest  by  this  sorter  thing.  Now,  I don’t  fig- 
ger  thet  hardly  enny  fishermen  I know  ud 
do  ennything  like  startin’  a fire  close  ter 
a barn  er  cut  a farmer’s  wire  fences.  But 
this  here  throwin’  trash  along  a run  er 
inter  it  is  somethin’  thet  every  last  one  o’ 
us  should  be  more  keerful  erbout. 

Ef  a feller  packs  a snack  inter  the  moun- 
tin  with  him,  ’tain’t  no  bother  at  all  fer  ter 
put  the  paper  it  was  wrapped  in  back- 
inter  his  huntin’  coat  pocket  an’  burn  it 
when  he  gits  home.  Last  spring  I was  a 
fishin’  the  mountin  crick  above  Rattlin’ 
Falls  an’  I cum  crost  enny  amount  o’  paper 
bags  an’  sech  litter,  an’  even  seen  some  ol’ 
tin  cans  in  them  purty  clear  holes.  It  shore 
does  seem  a pity  ter  spoil  a mountin  crick 
an’  its  banks  like  thet. 

Jest  figgered  I’d  pass  this  here  dope  along, 
now  that  the  trout  seasin  is  acomin’,  an’  I 
reckin  all  o’  us  kin  do  our  part  in  keepin’ 
our  trout  runs  an’  cricks  ez  near  like  they 
was  ment  ter  be  ez  we  kin.  Here’s  hopin' 
the  boys  makes  some  nice  ketches  on  thet 
furst  day. 
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AN  infallible  trout  lure,  thank  heaven,  is 
a fisherman’s  myth.  Should  someone 
happen,  however,  to  find  such  a lure  our 
sportsman-angler  would  immediately  turn 
to  some  other  more  uncertain  sport.  Our 
fish  populace  would  become  extinct  and  our 
streams  would  nearly  all  be  turned  into 
fishless  deserts. 

Yearly  there  are  new  lures  invented 
which  are  claimed  as  the  best  yet,  but  in 
the  face  of  that  there  are  many  of  the  old 
reliables  that  are  hard  to  beat. 

Each  section  or  group  of  anglers  seem  to 
have  their  favorite  flies  or  lures.  A lure, 
for  instance,  which  has  been  used  success- 
fully for  years  in  some  sections  of  the 
country  and  is  just  becoming  popular  in 
many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  Colorado 
Spinner.  Just  last  season  two  elderly  gents, 
dry  fly  purists,  scoffed  at  me  when  I started 
fishing  one  of  these  lures  on  a favorite 
stream.  Had  they  followed  me  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  convinced  of  the 
worthiness  of  this  lure.  This  combination 
can  be  used  quite  successfully  throughout 
the  entire  season,  but  has  proved  itself 
best  in  high  and  murky  water — consequent- 
ly is  a favorite  for  early  season.  It  is  made 
up  of  a Colorado  Spinner  ranging  in  sizes 
1-0,  2-0,  3-0,  and  4-0  according  mostly  to 
personal  preference,  and  usually  has  at- 
tached a medium-sized  fly.  Spinners  can  be 
bought  of  metal  in  gold  or  silver,  or  com- 
bination of  gold  on  one  side  and  silver  on 
the  other.  Pearl  spinners  also  can  be  used, 
but  they  do  not  spin  as  easily,  therefore 
have  but  one  fishing  speed  and  do  not  seem 
as  desirable.  The  fly  you  attach  should  have 
a hook  with  a ringed  or  straight  eye.  If 
the  eye  is  turned  up  or  down  the  fly  will 
not  trail  nicely.  The  pattern  is  unlimited 
and  again  it  seems  to  be  purely  a matter 
of  the  angler’s  choice.  The  most  popular 
fly  locally  is  the  spinner  nymph  or  straw- 
man  variety,  black  being  the  one  most  gen- 
erally used. 

Some  anglers  object  to  using  this  lure 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  dignity  of  his  lordship,  the  trout. 
Don’t  forget  though,  it  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  “just  fishin’  ” and  catch- 
ing trout. 

Choose  about  a hundred  yards  of  stream 
and  try  this  next  spring.  Start  by  casting 
upstream  and  retrieve  with  the  current. 
Fish  the  same  likely  looking  spot  repeated- 
ly, varying  the  speed  of  retrieve  every 
couple  casts.  If  no  strikes  are  forthcoming, 
move  into  another  spot  from  which,  after 
you  have  cast  over  a new  location  awhile, 


By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTY 
Sketches  by  the  Author 

you  can  again  try  the  first  location  from 
another  direction.  Continue  this  whenever 
possible,  being  sure  to  cover  every  pocket 
and  pool  thoroughly.  Often,  when  fishing 
upstream  slowly,  I have  cast  to  the  side 
or  downstream  and  caught  trout  in  water 
I had  fished  only  a short  while  before. 
There  can  be  no  set  rule  as  to  fishing  up, 
down,  or  across  stream;  each  fish  must 
be  fished  for  individually.  In  heavy  water, 
containing  rainbows,  a strike  can  often  be 
gotten  by  casting  downstream  and  holding 
the  spinner  in  a heavy  riffle  at  one  spot 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds.  A fish  strik- 
ing at  a lure  fished  in  this  manner  nearly 
always  hooks  itself. 

Bucktails  and  the  increasingly  popular 
marabou  streamers  are  spring  fishing  favor- 
ites. With  these  flies,  one  tries  to  simulate 
the  action  of  minnows.  Cast  them  into  the 
pockets  and  eddies  of  the  stream  and  ma- 
nipulate them  slowly  from  one  pocket  to 
another,  imitating  a minnow  swimming 
carelessly  in  quest  of  food.  While  fishing 
one  of  these  marabou  about  eight  inches 
under  the  surface  I’ve  had  a three-pound 
brown  come  up  through  six  feet  of  water 
to  try  to  smash  the  fly  to  bits.  On  the  same 
stream  I’ve  gone  out  in  the  bright  sun- 
light around  noontime  when  the  dry  fly  men 
were  coming  in  claiming  only  fair  luck, 
and  have  taken  trout  of  a pound  to  a 
pound  and  a half.  Several  of  these  flies  are 
worthy  of  reposing  in  any  man’s  fly  box. 
Leaders  for  fishing  these  flies  should  be 
7%  to  9 feet  long,  tapered  to  2 X or  3 X. 

There  seems  to  be  a popular  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  proper  time  to  fish  nymphs. 
Often  it  is  claimed  that  these  artificials  are 
only  effective  during  periods  of  high  and 
discolored  water.  That  supposition  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  at  such 
periods  many  of  the  larvae  or  nymphs  of 
aquatic  insects  are  washed  loose  from  their 
homes  or  holds  on  or  under  the  rocks  and 
debris  in  the  stream.  Of  course,  as  these 
nymphs  are  ever  present  in  the  under  water 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  nymph 
imitations  should  not  be  a good  lure  to  try 
nearly  anytime.  An  inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  a trout  stomach  will  reveal  that 
this  type  of  food  constitutes  much  the 
larger  percentage  of  this  particular  fish’s 
diet.  Generally  speaking,  nymph  fishing  is 
a good  method  to  try  often.  The  sight  of 
aquatic  insects  rising  from  the  stream’s 
surface,  or  the  rocks  or  grasses  bordering 
the  stream,  is  a sign  for  the  nymph  fish- 
erman to  begin  work.  A hatch  is  on  and 
at  times  like  this  trout  usually  begin  to 
feed. 


Here  are  some  methods  worth  trying. 
Doubtless,  you  will  discover  others.  If  the 
stream  is  slow  and  more  than  a foot  or 
two  deep,  cast  sufficiently  far  upstream  to 
allow  the  nymph  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Leave  it  drift  with  the  current  and  watch 
carefully  for  even  the  slightest  retard  of 
your  fly  or  leader.  When  you  detect  what 
you  believe  to  be  a strike,  set  the  hook. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  thrill 
experienced  in  hooking  a trout  in  this  man- 
ner. Another  method  is  to  cast  up  and 
slightly  across  stream  in  water  a little 
faster  than  that  mentioned  above.  Allow 
the  line  and  leader  to  form  a downstream 
curve  and  after  the  fly  has  drifted  to  a 
point  a little  below  you,  impart  slow  and 
small  jerks  to  it,  retrieving  line  slowly  all 
the  while.  As  in  salmon  fishing,  you  will 
get  many  of  your  strikes  just  as  the  fly 
has  begun  to  cross  the  current.  Vary  this 
with  a slow,  evenly  retrieved  fly. 

In  nymph  fishing  particularly,  if  you  will 
grease  the  line,  thereby  causing  it  to  float, 
you  will  find  it  easier  to  detect  a strike. 

Leaders  for  nymph  fishing  should  be  not 
less  than  nine  feet  long  and  tapered  to  3X, 
4X,  and  sometimes  5X.  Leaders  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  are  not  uncommon  in  nymph 
fishing  and  some  have  used  them  up  to 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

Nymphs  range  widely  in  size.  In  the  fore- 
part of  the  season  you  probably  will  have 
the  best  luck  on  the  larger  sizes.  As  the 
season  grows  older,  smaller  sizes  become 
more  effective.  At  this  time  those  tied  on 
18  and  20  hooks  catch  even  the  most  large 
and  wary  fish.  The  smaller  nymphs,  those 
on  sizes  14  to  20  hooks,  are  usually  tied 
with  quill  bodies  with  head,  wing  sacs,  and 
feelers  of  chenille  and  feather  fibers. 

The  larger  ones  are  made  of  wool  or  fur 
dubbing,  tied  on  sizes  10  and  12  hooks, 
these  two  being  the  closest  in  size  to  that 
of  the  natural  nymphs  they  are  intended 
to  imitate.  The  hard,  flattened,  quill  bodied, 
realistic  looking,  stone  fly  nymphs  are  usu- 
ally tied  in  sizes  known  as  regular  and 
small  and  are  on  special  hooks.  These  latter 
mentioned  nymphs  are  fine  lures  when  the 
stone  flies  are  hatching. 

When  you  see  trout  breaking  the  surface 
of  the  stream  on  one  of  those  warm,  frag- 
rant spring  days,  instead  of  changing  fran- 
tically from  one  pattern  of  dry  fly  to 
another,  try  nymphs.  Fish  breaking  water 
or  bulging  are  too  often  believed  to  be 
taking  flies  from  the  surface.  Remember, 
there  is  much  more  food  under  the  surface 
than  the  average  angler  imagines. 

Nymph  fishing  is  gaining  in  popularity 
yearly  and  it  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a highly  specialized 
system  of  wet  fly  fishing  with  flies  more 
suited  to  the  occasion  than  are  any  wet 
flies.  I think,  too,  that  the  nymph  fisher- 
man can  get  by  successfully  with  many  less 
flies  than  is  customarily  found  in  the  wet 
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iy-man’s  collection.  A suggested  list  of 
lies  follows: 

Bucktails 

1.  Black  hair — black  body — silver  rib — 
red  tail 

2.  Brown  hair — orange  body — gold  rib — 
red  tail 

3.  White  hair — silver  body — black  tail 

4.  Yellow  hair — gold  body — silver  rib — 
red  tail 

n sizes  ranging  from  No.  6 to  No.  12  hooks. 

Marabou 

1.  White 

2.  Black 

3.  Grey 

4.  Yellow 

5.  Combination  of  brown  top  feather, 
yellow  under  feather. 


All  these  flies  with  silver  tinsel  body,  red 
throat  hackle  and  jungle  cock  shoulders. 
These  flies  are  commonly  tied  in  two  sizes, 
2V2  and  314  inches  overall. 

Nymphs 

Stone  fly-Regular  and  Small  sizes. 

Translucent  bodies  in  Amber  and  Dark 
Olive,  sizes  10  and  12. 

Black,  grey,  dark  green,  and  Blue  Dun 
in  the  wool  or  full  bodied  patterns,  sizes 
10-12-14. 

Natural  quill,  red  quill,  and  olive  quill 
in  sizes  14-16-18-20. 

There  is  probably  no  end  to  the  patterns 
you  can  tie  or  otherwise  obtain,  but  the 
foregoing  have  all  proved  their  worth  on 
countless  Pennsylvania  streams. 


SPORTSMEN  BANQUET 


Casting  aside  their  cares,  sportsmen 
from  all  walks  of  life  assembled  in  Johns- 
town for  an  evening  of  goodfellowship  on 
January  26. 

The  occasion  was  the  26th  annual  dinner 
:if  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
Approximately  285  sportsmen  assembled  in 
Glosser’s  cafeteria  to  enjoy  a program 
marked  by  snappy  talks  and  musical  enter- 
tainment. 

As  predicted  by  officials  the  affair  started 
promptly  at  6:30  p.  m.  and  the  program 
was  carried  out  in  excellent  precision.  Menu 
included  roast  turkey  and  all  the  “trim- 
mings.” 

Breaking  away  from  the  usual  discussion 
of  game  conditions  and  State  legislation, 
John  Dennis  Mahoney,  famed  Irish  humor- 
ist of  Philadelphia,  kept  the  audience  “roar- 
ing” for  nearly  an  hour  with  his  Irish  wit. 

Basing  his  address  on  sportsmanship, 
Mahoney  in  a humorous  and  unique  man- 
ner told  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  many 
values  of  organization,  cooperation  and 
good  fellowship. 

In  his  witty  talk  the  Irish  humorist  told 
of  how  much  easier  the  Nations’  problems 
could  be  solved  if  industrialists  and  labor 
leaders  would  get  together  in  a true  sports- 
manship manner  and  discuss  their  problems 
instead  of  trying  to  conquer  each  other  by 
“back-hand”  methods. 


Toastmaster  Dr.  J.  D.  Keiper  introduced 
Charles  A.  French  of  Ellwood  City,  com- 
missioner of  fisheries  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
was  the  first  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Commissioner  French  told  sportsmen  that 
the  State  Fish  Commission  during  the  last 
year  has  raised  twice  as  many  trout,  bass 
and  sunfish  as  it  did  in  1936. 

The  commissioner  said  4,667,000  trout 
were  raised  last  year  in  comparison  to 
2,549,000  in  1936.  Bass  during  the  past 
year  totaled  355,000,  while  the  number 
raised  in  1936  was  167,000.  The  1937  total 
of  sunfish  was  almost  double  the  preceding 
year’s  figure,  737,000  having  been  raised 
at  the  hatcheries  last  year.  In  1936  the  fig- 
ure was  371,000.  He  also  stated  that  457,000 
catfish  were  raised  in  1937  in  comparison 
to  238,000  in  1936. 

He  said  in  1937  fishing  licenses  increased 
about  80,000.  He  also  said  that  the  State 
expects  to  continue  to  increase  the  number 
of  fish  raised  yearly. 

Cleaning  of  many  streams  in  the  State 
also  will  be  an  added  asset  to  the  thousands 
of  fishermen,  he  said.  The  commission  pur- 
chased 10  new  tank  trucks  during  the  last 
year  and  is  now  distributing  fish  through- 
out the  State  in  these  trucks.  In  previous 
years,  fish  for  stocking  purposes  were 
shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  State  in 
cans.  It  was  found  that  shipping  them  in 


tank  cars  cut  transportation  costs  nearly 
in  half,  French  said. 

He  asked  sportsmen  to  cooperate  with 
the  commission  in  the  new  restocking  pro 
gram. 

Harry  S.  Bender  spoke  briefly  on  mem 
bership  of  the  association  and  urged  all 
members  to  attend  meetings  regularly  and 
to  voice  their  opinions  of  current  problems 
of  special  interest  to  sportsmen. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  first  showing 
of  several  reels  of  colored  motion  pictures 
taken  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Boyer  and  Dr.  T.  E. 
Mendenhall  during  their  recent  hunting  ex- 
pedition in  old  Mexico. 

The  pictures  showed  the  killing  of  big 
game  considered  rare  in  North  America. 
The  films  portrayed  vividly  the  many  diffi 
culties  encountered  by  the  doctors  on  the 
dangerous  expedition. 


NEW  WILDLIFE  STAMPS 

At  the  St.  Louis  Wildlife  Conference  last 
March,  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
selected  a committee  to  call  on  President 
Roosevelt,  suggesting  that  he  proclaim  the 
week  beginning  March  20,  1938,  to  be  known 
as  National  Wildlife  Restoration  Week. 
This  the  President  agreed  to  do. 

During  this  week  every  society,  club  or 
agency  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with 
conservation  and  restoration  of  wildlife  will 
hold  or  take  part  in  some  activity  which 
will  tell  the  story  of  wildlife,  the  type  and 
character  of  these  functions  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  local  chairmen  or  groups 
sponsoring  them. 

To  further  publicize  Wildlife  Week,  the 
General  Wildlife  Federation  is  having  litho- 
graphed 16  poster  stamps  painted  in  natural 
colors.  The  stamps  in  full  color,  in  sheets 
of  100,  are  beautiful,  colorful,  and  desirable 
to  all  persons  interested  in  wildlife,  as  well 
as  to  collectors.  The  original  paintings  were 
made  by  J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  President 
of  the  Wildlife  Federation. 

There  are  eight  mammals  and  eight  birds 
in  this  first  series.  Each  year  a different 
group  of  wildlife  species  will  be  used. 

Each  sheet  of  100  stamps  will  sell  for 
$1.00,  and  may  be  secured  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Wildlife  Restoration 
Week  activities,  local  representatives  of  the 
Wildlife  Federation,  or  by  writing  direct 
to  the  General  Wildlife  Federation,  524  In- 
vestment Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  returns  from  the  national  sale  of 
Wildlife  Week  poster  stamps  will  be  used 
by  the  Federation  to  give  continuity  to  its 
legislative  program;  to  disseminate  conser- 
vation news  and  service  its  affiliated  organ- 
izations in  all  parts  of  the  country;  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  educational  program 
among  the  youth  of  the  nation;  to  bring  to 
the  front  the  absolute  importance  of  conser- 
vation measures;  and  to  balance  the  over- 
head expense  of  maintaining  the  Federation 
Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Note:  The  general  Wildlife  Federation’s 
regional  representative  in  Pennsylvania  is 
Colin  M.  Reed,  Washington,  Pa.  Dr.  Arthur 
W.  Henn,  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburgh,  is 
Chairman  of  Wildlife  Week  activities  in 
Pennsylvania. 

— Pennsylvania  Game  News. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO? 


By  KENNETH  A.  REID 

Executive  Secretary,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 


THE  future  quality  of  Pennsylvania 
fishing  depends  more  upon  the  standard 
of  sportsmanship  practiced  by  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  than  on  anything  else.  The  great 
reduction  in  the  available  mileage  of  public 
fishing  water  through  the  agencies  of  pollu- 
tion and  the  posting  of  much  choice  water 
that  remains,  is,  of  course,  a serious  handi- 
cap. This  drawback  can  be  greatly  reduced 
in  time  by  intelligent  administration  of  the 
new  Pure  Streams  Act.  But  even  with  these 
handicaps  out  of  the  way,  we  would  still 
have  a serious  fishing  problem  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  solution  of  that  problem  is 
squarely  up  to  the  fishermen  themselves. 

Let  us  consider  the  facts  responsible  for 
this  condition.  The  whole  problem  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  fundamental  economic 
one  of  demand  and  supply — the  increasing 
number  of  fishermen  representing  the  de- 
mand and  the  decreasing  mileage  of  suitable 
water  limiting  the  supply.  The  former  is 
flexible  and  growing  while  the  latter,  allow- 
ing for  some  increase  by  reason  of  correc- 
tion of  pollution  and  intelligent  improve- 
ment and  management  of  waters,  is,  within 
certain  limitations,  rather  definitely  a fixed 
quantity. 

Fish  must  have  food  and  cover,  as  well 
as  water,  and  the  amount  of  fish  any  given 
piece  of  water  can  support  is  definitely 
limited  by  these  physical  factors.  Artificial 
stocking  beyond  the  reasonable  carrying 
capacity  of  the  water  frequently  does  more 
harm  than  good,  as  well  as  constituting  a 
waste  of  fish,  hatched  and  raised  by  the 
fishermen’s  money.  Although  the  insistent 
clamor  for  more  fish  continues  unabated, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  many  waters, 
especially  the  smaller  trout  streams,  have 
received  more  and  larger  fish  than  they 
could  adequately  support. 

Without  going  into  a lengthy  historical 
treatise  of  the  changed  conditions  that  have 
come  about  since  the  time  our  fathers  or 
grandfathers  were  able  to  go  out  and  “bring 
home  a nice  mess  of  fish  before  breakfast,” 
the  plain  fact  remains  that  there  is  about 
twenty  times  as  much  fishing  today  as  was 
done  that  many  years  ago,  and  most  of  this 
increase  has  occurred  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years  during  the  time  that  we  have  exper- 
ienced serious  and  repeated  droughts. 

License  receipts  do  not  reflect  this  in- 
crease accurately.  Because  of  increased 
leisure,  accessibility  of  waters,  and  other 
factors,  the  same  number  of  individual 
licensees  are  putting  in  several  times  the 
total  number  of  man  days  of  fishing  while 
total  license  receipts  remain  essentially  the 
same  except  for  the  impetus  given  by  Sun- 
day fishing.  From  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
up  the  supply  with  the  Fish  Fund,  this  in- 
crease in  man  days  of  fishing  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  having  several  times  the 
number  of  fishermen,  each  contributing  only 
the  $1.50  license  fee. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  your  Fish 
Commission  can  spend  your  money  in  the 
betterment  of  fishing.  One  is  in  raising  and 
stocking  fish,  and  the  other  by  management 
of  waters  so  as  to  encourage  the  maximum 
natural  reproduction  and  growth.  The  first 
is  definitely  limited  by  the  amount  of  money 
you  pay  in  for  your  license  and  the  second 
is  partially  limited  by  this  same  considera- 
tion, but  more  particularly  by  the  physical 
limitations  of  environment. 

For  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
complete  solution  of  the  fishing  problem  lies 
in  raising  and  stocking  more  fish,  it  might 
be  enlightening  to  consider  some  cost  fig- 
ures. Your  license  fee  of  $1.50 — the  sole 
source  of  revenue  for  this  purpose — will 
pay  for  raising  and  distributing  just  about 


half  the  number  of  trout  or  bass  that  you 
have  been  legally  entitled  to  take  each  and 
every  day  during  the  long  open  season! 
Private  clubs  with  annual  rod  fees  of  from 
$100  to  $1000  may  be  able  to  fill  their  mem- 
bers’ creels  with  artificially  raised  fish,  but 
the  State  cannot  now,  and  never  can,  with 
a license  fee  of  $1.50,  or  even  double  that 
amount. 

What  is  the  answer;  must  we  quit  fishing 
entirely,  or  drastically  shorten  the  season, 
or  what?  Fortunately  we  need  do  neither  if 
the  great  body  of  fishermen  will  think 
clearly  and  act  accordingly.  Trout,  bass,  and 
some  other  desirable  game  fish  are  worth 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  a pound  as  sport; 
their  food  value  about  5%  of  these  figures. 
We  can  furnish  and  the  streams  can  sup- 


The  writer  fishing  Slate  Run. 
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A brace  of  fast  water  rainbow  trout — enough  to  satisfy  a real  sportsman. 


port  enough  live  game  fish  to  give  you 
decent  sport,  but  your  Fish  Commission 
and  Mother  Nature  combined  can  never 
supply  enough  dead  fish  to  fill  a creel  reg- 
ularly, whether  it  be  for  food  or  to  satisfy 
personal  vanity.  If  you  crave  fish  food,  you 
will  be  practicing  sound  economy  if  you  go 
to  the  market  and  buy  it,  while  if  you  must 
satisfy  your  vanity,  your  fellow  citizens 
will  be  obliged  if  you  select  some  other 
course  than  depleting  the  source  of  their 
sport  simply  to  bring  home  a mess  of  dead 
fish  as  proof  of  your  prowess. 

You  must  face  conditions  as  they  exist 
today  and  act  accordingly.  You  are  living 
in  a populous  state  with  more  than  ten 
million  other  people.  Even  if  you  had  the 
original  mileage  of  water  and  the  original 
supply  of  fish,  the  intensity  of  present  day 
fishing  would  speedily  deplete  the  supply. 
There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  a man 
calling  himself  a sportsman  to  bring  home 
large  numbers  of  dead  fish.  The  man  who 
“takes  his  limit”  time  and  again  is  only  a 
shade  better  than  the  violator  who  exceeds 
that  limit;  and  the  man  who  gets  his  limit 
repeatedly  throughout  the  season  is  enemy 
No.  1 of  the  real  sportsman  and  any  better 
fishing  program.  Fish  as  much  as  you  like 
during  the  season,  but  kill  only  an  occa- 
sional large  fish  and  see  that  the  season’s 
total  of  dead  fish  does  not  greatly  exceed 
the  daily  creel  limit — then  you  will  merit 
the  name  of  sportsman,  and  you  and  your 
fellows  will  enjoy  greatly  improved  fishing. 

How  long  do  you  suppose  the  game  of 
golf  would  maintain  its  popularity  if  each 
time  the  ball  was  holed  in  the  cup  it  was 
destroyed  and  a new  one  had  to  be  sup- 
plied before  the  next  hole  could  be  played? 
Many  people  value  the  sport  of  fishing  more 
highly,  and  yet  comparatively  few  stop  to 
consider  that  they  are  destroying  the  very 
source  of  that  sport  when  they  kill  all  the 
fish  that  the  far  too  generous  regulations 
permit. 


If  we  are  to  enjoy  good  fishing,  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  a sport,  not  as  a source  of 
food  or  a means  of  satisfying  our  vanity, 
and  be  governed  accordingly.  Fish  for  the 
fun  of  fishing  and  we  will  have  more  fun 
fishing.  Fish  with  flies  or  artificial  lures 
wherever  possible  and  carefully  return  to 
the  water  all  but  an  occasional  good  fish. 
If  we  realize  these  facts  and  all  pull  to- 
gether, we  can  have  good  fishing,  but  if 
the  attitude  of  the  average  fisherman  is  to 
kill  all  the  fish  the  law  will  permit,  it  is  a 
hopeless  outlook,  for  the  vast  number  can 
remove  them  legally  faster  than  the  Fish 
Commission  and  Mother  Nature  combined 
can  replace  them.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
viewpoint  and  the  standard  of  sportsman- 
ship— and  the  verdict  is  up  to  you! 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Q.  I read  your  answer  to  a question  by 
J.D.S.  in  the  February  issue  about  meadow 
trout  streams.  There  is  a similar  type  of 
stream  in  our  township,  which  has  a rather 
rapid  flow  over  most  of  its  course  but  has 
a tendency  to  get  ivarm  in  the  summer 
months.  Planting  evergreens  along  its 
shores  will  no  doubt  lower  its  temperature, 
but  this  will  take  time  and  in  some  places 
is  almost  impossible.  Will  willow  planting 
have  much  effect  as  to  lowering  the  summer 
temperature,  and  if  so,  will  you  please  ex- 
plain how  this  is  done?  J.M.D. 

A.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  pressing- 
requirements  in  improvement  of  meadow 
streams  of  the  type  mentioned  is  introduc- 
tion of  more  shore  cover.  And  the  willow, 
we  believe,  is  the  ideal  tree  for  this  pur- 
pose: first,  because  its  extensive  root  sys- 
tem serves  as  a check  to  erosion  and  second, 
because  its  extremely  rapid  growth  assures 
additional  foliage  for  harboring  insect  life 
and  for  shading  purposes  in  a comparative- 
ly short  time.  Spring  is  an  ideal  time  for 
this  type  of  improvement  planting,  and  here 
are  some  suggestions  concerning  it.  Cut  off 
willow  shoots  about  12  inches  in  length,  con- 
taining six  or  eight  buds.  Shoots  from  either 
the  weeping  willow  or  the  common  yellow 
willow  may  be  used,  although  those  from 
the  weeping  willow  are  preferred.  Carry 
with  you  a sharp  pointed  stick  or  other 
pointed  instrument  for  preparing  the  hole 
into  which  the  shoot  is  to  be  inserted.  In 
inserting  the  willow  shoot,  trvo  of  the  buds 
should  be  left  above  ground.  The  hole  should 
be  bored  to  a depth  of  about  9 inches,  so 
that  approximately  8 inches  of  the  shoot  is 
underground,  and  space  is  left  open  at  the 
base  of  the  planting,  this  space  to  be  from 
% of  an  inch  to  one  inch.  Plant  these  shoots 
at  intervals  of  about  50  feet. 


Blue  Hole  Run,  a Somerset  County  trout  stream. 
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RAMBLES  OF  A BIOLOGIST 


Q ELDOM  does  the  average  fisherman  as 
he  indulges  in  his  sport,  ever  give  even 
a passing  thought  as  to  how  the  conditions 
in  the  stream  or  lake  in  which  he  is  fishing, 
were  brought  about.  Of  course,  nearly  every 
good  trout  angler  will  most  certainly  notice 
the  physical  characters  of  the  stream,  but 
how  many  will  go  so  far  as  to  determine 
what,  in  the  first  place,  made  the  stream 
either  a favorable  or  an  unfavorable  en- 
vironment for  the  quarry  he  seeks? 

“Well,”  the  run-of-the-mine  trouter  will 
explain,  “the  creek  has  a lot  of  good  holes 
and  plenty  of  feed.”  And  lets  it  go  at  that; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  so  long  as  the 
stream  is  periodically  stocked  there  will 
always  be  fish  in  it.  The  thoughtful  fisher- 
man knows  that  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  the  truth. 

I am  thinking  now  of  a branch  of  Little 
Sandy  Creek  that  flows  through  a section 
known  as  Hell’s  Hollow  located  southwest 
of  Franklin.  Ten  years  ago  practically  any 
one  fishing  it  was  almost  certain  of  creeling 
a satisfactory  bunch  of  nice  fish.  It  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  trout  streams 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  I fished  it  regu- 
larly three  or  four  times  annually  with 
very  gratifying  results. 

However,  I shall  never  forget  the  spring 


By  N.  R.  CASILLO 
Sketch  by  the  Author 

when  I invited  a close  friend  whom  I was 
attempting  to  convert  into  a trout  fisher, 
to  fish  the  branch  with  me. 

All  that  winter  I had  been  diligently 
working  on  the  build-up.  I had  extolled  on 
all  points  of  the  art,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  beauties  of  the  stream  to  the 
raging  savageness  of  a hooked  brownie, 
until  I was  black  in  the  face.  Well,  he  was 
all  set  and  anxious  to  get  out  and  give  the 
expensive  outfit  he  had  purchased  a trial. 

You  can  well  imagine  my  chagrin  and 
consternation  when  an  entire  morning’s 
fishing  netted  us  absolutely  nothing.  Even 
to  the  most  inexperienced  it  was  obvious 
that  the  stream  was  entirely  devoid  of  those 
finned  beauties  that  I had  bragged  about. 
I didn’t  understand  it  and  made  no  attempt 
to  explain.  Even  now  my  friend  claims  that 
trout  fishing  is  the  bunk  and  uses  his  ex- 
pensive tackle  to  horse-in  sunnies,  rock  bass 
and  bullheads. 

What  had  happened  to  the  incomparable 
little  creek?  I didn’t  find  out  until  the 
following  year.  Then  it  was  that  I dis- 
covered that  timber  had  been  cut  from  the 
banks  of  its  upper  reaches  and  most  of  the 
trimmings  and  sawdust  from  hemlocks  and 
other  trees,  had  been  dumped  wholesale 
into  the  water.  In  many  places  the  creek 
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was  actually  choked  with  the  debris.  That 
tremendous  quantity  of  vegetable  matter 
had  quickly  destroyed  the  biological  balance 
so  that  what  fish  were  not  killed  outright 
were  driven  from  their  haunts.  In  addition, 
practically  all  food  organisms  were  virtu- 
ally annihilated. 

What  is  meant  by  the  biological  balance 
of  a stream?  I shall  attempt  to  explain  in 
as  non-technical  a manner  as  I know  how. 

Any  water  in  which  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances have  been  broken  down  into  simpler 
compounds  by  various  bacteria  of  decay, 
affords  a very  favorable  condition  for  the 
growth  of  plant  life.  However,  there  are 
certain  limitations  to  this  process  of  decom- 
position. In  the  first  place  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  too  low  there  will  be 
little  or  no  decay  of  the  humus  material 
which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  all  streams 
and  ponds.  Waters  wherein  such  a condi- 
tion exists  will  support  fish  life  only  in 
proportion  to  the  available  amount  of  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  manifestly  more 
serious,  is  where  there  is  too  rapid  a de- 
composition of  organic  matter.  In  the  case 
of  my  little  stream,  not  only  was  the  vege- 
table content  increased  but  the  temperature 
of  the  water  was  raised  by  the  cutting  of 
(Continued  on  page  25) 
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Forage  producing  streams  mean  bigger  and  better  conditioned  trout. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TROUT 
STREAMS 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

Both  branches  and  the  main  stream  are 
heavily  stocked  with  brown  trout. 

Located  about  six  miles  from  North  Bend, 
on  the  Right  Hand  Branch,  is  a beautiful 
club  maintained  by  the  Renovo  Lodge  of 
Elks.  Accommodations  may  be  had  at  the 
club  for  any  length  of  time,  and  anglers 
frequently  make  it  their  headquarters  in 
fishing  this  stream.  Another  fascinating 
angle  to  fishing  Young  Womans’  Creek  is 
an  abundance  of  game  in  the  territory  it 
drains.  While  some  sections  of  the  branches 
are  brushy  it  is  possible  to  fish  a fly  effec- 
tively in  many  of  the  pools. 


trout  stream,  is  one  of  the  larger  tribu- 
taries of  Penn’s  Creek.  Rising  in  Laurel 
Park,  near  Glen  Iron,  Union  County,  it 
parallels  route  45  through  the  Seven  Mile 
Narrows  and  flows  through  the  town  of 
Laurelton.  It  ranks  as  a favorite  with 
brown  trout  fishermen,  and  over  most  of 
its  course  is  a mountain  stream.  To  reach 
it  by  railroad,  take  the  Lewisburg  and  Ty- 
rone Railroad  to  Rutherton.  By  auto  it  may 
be  reached  via  Mifflinburg  to  Laurelton  on 
route  45. 

Buffalo  Creek,  from  the  Willows  at  Mif- 
flinburg to  its  headwaters,  also  ranks  as  an 
excellent  trout  stream.  It  has  several  good 
tributaries,  the  North  Branch,  Rapid  Run 
and  Spruce  Run.  It  can  be  reached  over 
route  45  via  Mifflinburg.  The  North  Branch, 


Union  County 

Wide  variety  in  trout  fishing  is  afforded 
by  the  streams  in  Union  County.  Penn’s 
Creek,  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  trout 
streams  in  the  state,  has  many  long  deep 
pools  and  shallows  affording  abundance  of 
forage  and  cover  for  its  fish.  It  is  classified 
as  a brown  trout  stream  under  the  survey. 
In  the  extreme  upper  section,  for  a distance 
of  several  miles  below  Penn’s  Cave,  brook 
trout  have  been  planted.  The  outstanding 
brown  trout  water  extends  from  Weikert 
in  Union  County,  to  the  Mifflin  County  line. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Paddy  Mountain  tun- 
nel, swift  water,  giant  boulders  and  steep 
banks  characterize  the  stream. 

Penn’s  Creek  in  Union  and  Centre  Coun- 
ties may  be  reached  by  train  at  Weikert, 
Cherry  Run,  Paddy  Mountain,  Ingleby,  and 
Coburn.  By  auto,  it  is  easily  accessible  over 
highway  routes  45  and  888.  Leaving  route 
45  at  Laurelton  State  Village,  follow  route 
88  to  Laurelton,  Weikert  and  Cherry  Run. 
If  turning  from  45  at  Woodward,  take  the 
road  leading  to  Coburn,  turning  to  another 
route  leading  to  Ingleby.  Good  fishing  is  to 
be  found  on  Penn’s  Creek  either  above  or 
below  Coburn. 

Laurel  Run,  also  classified  as  a brown 


A winter  view  on  Moshannon  Creek  in  Centre  County. 


White  water  on  Penn's  Creek,  Union  County. 


with  most  of  its  course  in  the  Bald  Eagle 
State  Forest,  can  be  reached  by  auto  via 
Mifflinburg  and  Buffalo  Mills.  Rapid  Run. 
one  of  the  best  brook  trout  streams  in 
Union  County,  parallels  i-oute  95  over  its 
entire  length,  and  can  be  reached  by  way 
of  Mifflinburg  and  Forest  Hill.  Spruce  Run 
is  accessible  by  way  of  Mazeppa  and  Sun 
Rise  Church  or  School  House. 

Included  in  the  larger  trout  waters  of 
Union  County  is  White  Deer  Creek.  Rising 
in  Centre  County,  the  stream  is  easily 
reached  in  most  sections  by  auto  fi-om 
source  to  its  point  of  juncture  with  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
White  Deer.  Above  the  White  Deer  Moun- 
tain Water  Company  dam,  brook  trout  fish- 
ing is  excellent,  while  below  it,  the  brownies 
predominate.  In  fact,  brown  trout  are 
caught  over  the  entire  length  of  the  stream. 
To  fish  White  Deer,  go  to  Watsontown  on 
route  14,  then  follow  route  975  to  White 
Deer  post  office.  Information  relative  to  the 
better  fishing  water  may  be  secured  at  this 
point. 

Centre  County  Waters 

Centre  County,  with  a list  of  trout 
streams  headed  by  picturesque  Spring 
Creek,  the  Black  Moshannon,  and  Six  Mile 
Run,  ranks  second  to  no  trout  fishing  area 
in  the  state.  Fed  by  many  springs,  its 
trout  waters  are  consistent  in  flow,  and 
offer  an  ideal  combination  of  swift  water 
and  deep  pools  for  the  angler. 

To  fish  Spring  Creek,  drive  to  Bellefonte. 
Centre  County.  The  stream,  which  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  town,  may  be  fol- 
lowed upstream  by  road  for  a distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  Fish  Commission’s  stream 
improvement  and  trout  raising  project.  For 
the  fly  fisherman,  this  beautiful  stream, 
flowing  through  woodland  and  meadowland. 
is  ideal.  Some  of  Pennsylvania’s  finest  trout, 
rainbow  and  brown,  are  caught  from  it 
each  year. 

As  a trout  producer,  the  Black  Moshan- 
non also  is  a favorite  with  Centre  County 
fishermen.  Twenty-six  miles  long,  the  Mos- 
hannon has  its  point  of  juncture  with  the 
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Big  Moshannon  Creek  just  where  highway 
route  53  crosses  the  larger  stream.  In  the 
fast  water  of  the  lower  stream,  numerous 
deep  pools  are  to  be  found.  Of  the  better 
tributaries,  Rock  Run,  Myers  Run,  Halls 
Run,  and  Bonners’  Run  afford  good  fishing. 
Deep  pools  predominate  on  that  section  of 
the  Moshannon  from  Rock  Run  to  Gordon, 
and  as  the  stream  flows  slowly  through  this 
section,  dry  fly  fishing  for  brown  trout  is 
particularly  effective.  Brook  trout  are  taken 
frequently,  but  brown  trout  apparently 
have  found  in  this  stream  an  ideal  home, 
and  exceptional  catches  of  brownies  are 
made. 

The  Black  Moshannon  is  accessible  by 
auto  over  route  53  from  Philipsburg,  Cen- 
tre County,  by  traveling  northeast  to  the 
Moshannon  Mountain,  a distance  of  about 
16  miles.  It  can  also  be  reached  at  the  Red 
Bridge  or  at  Gordon  by  leaving  route  53 
at  Moshannon,  turning  left  at  the  cross 
road  running  west  from  Snowshoe.  Gordon 
is  located  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  stream.  The  headwaters  may  be 
reached  over  the  Rattlesnake  Pike  from 
Philipsburg,  after  a drive  of  10  miles  to 
Kepharts  Dam.  The  Black  Moshannon,  in- 
cidentally, is  a mountain  stream. 

Six  Mile  Run,  a swift  mountain  stream, 
belies  its  name,  as  it  really  has  12  miles 
of  fine  fishing  water  in  its  course.  Hutton 
Run  and  Corbin  Run,  its  largest  tributaries, 
also  provide  good  fishing.  It  is  accessible 
from  various  points.  Leaving  Philipsburg, 
follow  the  Rattlesnake  Pike  eastward,  or 
from  Port  Matilda  on  route  5,  turn  right 
at  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  take  the 
C.C.C.  road  into  Camp  119  at  the  head- 
waters. It  can  he  reached  from  Winburne 
or  Munson  on  the  Munson  Pike,  which 
crosses  the  stream  at  the  mouth.  C.C.C. 
workers  completed  another  road  that  par- 
allels the  stream  for  a distance  of  between 
four  and  five  miles.  This  road  runs  from 
Camp  119  to  Rattlesnake  Pike. 

Northeast  Waters 

The  fine  streams  of  Pennsylvania’s  north- 
eastern counties,  Wyoming,  Bradford  and 
Sullivan,  afford,  in  some  instances,  out- 
standing fishing  for  that  peerless  beauty, 
our  native  charr  or  brook  trout.  Consider- 
ing these  waters,  we  turn  first  to  Wyoming 
County. 

Four  trout  streams  in  Wyoming  County 
are  outstanding — Mehoopany  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  Bowman’s  Creek 
and  Meshoppen  Creek.  Mehoopany  and  the 
North  Branch  are  both  mountain  streams, 
swift  and  rocky.  The  trout  fishing  in  Me- 
hoopany Creek  is  all  above  Forkston,  where 
brook  trout  predominate.  To  reach  the  best 
fishing  in  this  stream  means  plenty  of  walk- 
ing to  the  upper  waters,  which  may  be 
reached  over  highway  route  487,  turning 
off  route  220  at  Dushore.  From  Ricketts  on 
route  487  it  is  necessary  to  walk. 

While  the  North  Branch  of  Mehoopany 
Creek  is  somewhat  similar  to  Mehoopany 
Creek  in  character,  it  is  not  so  swift  and 
drains  some  cultivated  land.  Brook  trout 
and  occasional  brown  trout  are  taken  from 
its  waters.  The  lower  waters  of  Mehoopany 
Creek  and  the  branch  are  accessible  at 
Forkston  on  highway  route  87  either  from 
Tunkhannock  on  route  6 or  from  Dushore 
on  route  220. 

Bowman’s  Creek,  another  favorite  trout 
stream,  may  be  reached  on  route  92,  off 
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F.  J.  Horn,  North  Tier  angler,  with  an  unusual 
catch,  two  trout,  18  and  20  inches  in  length,  and 
a 36-inch  eel. 

route  6 at  Tunkhannock,  or  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  on  route  309,  turning  to  route  92. 
The  creek  flows  through  Noxen. 

Good  meadow  fishing  is  available  on  Mes- 
hoppen Creek  and  its  two  tributaries,  Riley 
and  White  branches.  These  streams  flow 
chiefly  through  meadowland,  although  their 
banks  are  brushy.  Brook  trout  predominate. 
They  may  be  reached  at  Meshoppen  on 
route  6. 

Bradford  County 

Shrader  Creek,  a mountain  stream,  is  the 
only  outstanding  trout  water  in  Bradford 
County.  While  brook  and  brown  trout  are 
present  in  this  stream,  the  brookies  pre- 
dominate. Absence  of  roads  near  it  makes 
stocking  from  the  railroad  necessary.  It 
can  be  reached  from  Towanda,  which  is 
located  on  routes  6 and  220,  via  Monroeton 
to  Powell,  then  taking  a dirt  road  parallel- 
ing the  stream  to  Laquin,  a distance  of  10 
miles.  All  of  the  trout  fishing  is  above 
Laquin. 

Sullivan  County 

In  Sullivan  County  are  the  famous  Loyal- 
sock,  the  Little  Loyalsock,  Double  Run, 
Lopez  Creek,  Hogland  Branch,  Glass  Creek 
and  Black  Creek.  These  streams  are  all 
swift-flowing  mountain  waters  in  which 
brook  trout  predominate  with  the  exception 
of  the  Loyalsock  and  Little  Loyalsock  where 
brown  trout  are  numerous.  They  may  be 
reached  on  route  220  from  Dushore. 


“Mandy,  I’m  sorry  to  tell  you  that  the 
parson  who  married  you  to  Absolom  John- 
son was  a fake  and  your  marriage  isn’t 
legal.” 

“Man,  you  is  crazy!  I gives  birf  to  twins 
jist  dis  month.  Fake?  Wish  to  goodness 
’twas.” 


FAHNESTOCK  CLOSED 

Fahnestock  Run  in  Tioga  county,  moun- 
tain spring  fed  tributary  to  Cedar  Run,  has 
again  been  closed  to  trout  fishing  this  year, 
according  to  Warden  Leland  Cloos,  Tioga 
county.  It  is  classed  as  a nursery  water  for 
trout. 


SCHUYLKILL  CLUBS 

The  Dutch  Hill  Gun  Club  of  Tamaqua 
has  started  trapping  rabbits  from  an  aux- 
iliary game  refuge  it  established  near  that 
town  several  years  ago,  writes  Jack  Rich- 
ards of  Potts ville. 

Setting  of  the  traps  and  releasing  of  the 
trapped  rabbits  in  other  favorable  locations 
will  be  in  charge  of  Traveling  Game  Pro- 
tector Steve  Zemian,  Norman  and  Jake 
Elbe,  Jim  McConnell  and  other  members 
of  the  club. 

Since  these  will  be  the  first  rabbits  to  be 
taken  from  the  refuge  during  these  years, 
a quota  of  150  has  been  set.  The  remaining 
rabbits  will  be  left  within  the  refuge  for 
“seed.” 


Anthony  W.  Boxer,  of  Shenandoah,  presi- 
dent of  the  Shenandoah  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  and  Fish  Warden  Anthony 
Lech  of  Cressona,  were  two  from  this  coun- 
ty who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen  at 
Harrisburg. 

Lech  says  the  turnout  was  one  of  the 
best  in  years,  52  of  the  67  counties  in  the 
state  being  represented. 

Schuylkill  county  has  no  voice  at  the 
meeting,  as  the  county  association  is  not 
affiliated  with  the  group. 

Lech  also  took  advantage  of  the  trip  to 
Harrisburg  to  take  along  with  him  several 
bottles  of  water  taken  from  Little  Cata- 
wissa  Creek  in  Ringtown,  which  it  is  al- 
leged is  being  polluted  with  mine  water 
from  a stripping  near  Aristes. 

On  the  analysis  of  the  water  contained 
in  these  bottles  future  action  by  the  State 
Fish  Commission  will  rest. 


Schuylkill  county  sportsmen  who  hunt  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roedersville  next  season  and 
happen  to  kill  any  rabbits  of  unusual  size, 
should  examine  them  closely  to  determine 
if  there  are  any  markings  on  their  ears. 

The  several  dozen  jackrabbits  which  the 
Roedersville  Fish  and  Game  Association 
released  recently  had  their  ears  punched 
with  the  letter  and  number  K-5. 

Any  hunter  bagging  a rabbit  anywhere 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  next  season 
with  such  markings  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  members  of  the  club  or  the  county 
game  or  fish  warden. 


Black  Creek,  near  Tremont  and  Deep 
Creek,  near  Hegins,  were  surveyed  by  Fish 
Warden  Anthony  Lech  with  a view  to  hav- 
ing them  stocked  still  heavier  with  trout 
during  ensuing  years. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Lech  to  convert  Deep 
Creek  into  a brown  or  rainbow  trout  stream. 
He  feels  these  varieties  will  thrive  there 
better  than  brook  trout.  Black  Creek  will 
remain  as  a brook  trout  stream  only. 
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MR.  PISCATOR  BUYS  A FLY  LINE 


JOHN  Q.  PISCATOR,  ESQ.,  walked  up 
to  the  tackle  counter  to  purchase  a fly 
)ga  line.  His  gaze  swept  over  an  orderly  array 
for  of  beautiful  lines,  levels  and  tapers,  in 
various  colors  from  golden  cream  to  dark 
brown,  their  gleaming  coils  looking  strange- 
ly alive.  Some  were  very  small  in  size  and 
shone  like  strands  of  drawn  gold;  others 
were  larger,  and  varied  in  size  on  up  to 
ponderous  dimensions — the  layman  would 
wonder  why,  but  John  Q.  understood;  he 
was  a fly  fisherman.  It  had  been  quite  a 
while  since  he  bought  a line,  the  last  one, 
a “Britannica”  had  given  him  long  service, 
but  of  late  it  had  begun  to  get  gummy  and 
stick  together — it  no  longer  shot  through 
the  guides  like  something  alive  and  strug- 
gling to  be  on  its  way,  neither  did  it  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  no  matter  how 
carefully  he  might  dress  it.  In  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  streets — “his  line  was  shot.” 

This  reverie  was  disturbed  by  the  cheery 
voice  of  the  salesman  who  had  come  to  serve 
him.  John  Q.  knew  the  salesman  well,  Peter 
Vandervort  was  his  name,  and  naturally 
the  boys  all  called  him  Pete.  Peter  knew 
rods  and  lines  as  few  people  are  ever  able 
to  know  them;  he  was  also  an  accomplished 
fisherman  and  was  more  or  less  a champ 
at  the  local  platform.  He  had,  on  two  occa- 
sions, made  remarkable  performances  at  the 
“National”  in  the  distance  fly  event.  His 
opinions  were  highly  regarded,  and  his  ad- 
vice was  often  asked  and  followed.  In  other 
words — he  knew  his  stuff. 

“Well,  Pete,  I have  to  get  a new  line  for 
my  nine  foot  Spadoza,”  said  John  Q.  “I’ve 
been  looking  over  this  set  up  and  must  say 
I have  never  seen  such  nice  lines.  I certainly 
should  be  able  to  get  what  I want  here — 
let  me  see  this  one.” 

He  pointed  toward  one  of  the  amber  col- 
ored tapers.  He  examined  the  line  carefully 
— a smile  brightened  his  face  as  Pete  called 
his  attention  to  the  new  finish. 

“You  probably  know,  Mr.  Piscator,  that 
we  Americans  have  finally  gone  the  English 
one  better  on  fly  lines.  We  have  worked  out 
a finish,  an  oil  dressing,  that  possesses  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  British  products, 
plus  a lot  of  fine  points  they  do  not  have. 
Take  this  old  one  that  you  are  throwing 
away;  when  I sold  it  to  you  seven  years 
ago,  it  was  beyond  any  question  the  very 
best  that  the  world  had  to  offer.  It  has 
served  you  well,  and  is  a strong  line  yet, 
the  only  thing  wrong  is  the  finish.  These 
new  lines  are  oil  impregnated  as  well  as 
oil  dressed  on  the  outside,  a rather  radical 
departure  from  the  old  enameled  products. 
They  are  good  shooters,  float  well,  will  not 
become  hard  and  crack,  nor  will  they  ever 
become  gummy.  The  more  you  dress  them 
and  use  them,  the  better  they  perform. 

“I’ll  hold  my  breath  while  you  tell  me  the 
price.” 

“This  H.C.H.  Hi-Fin  line  is  $7.00,”  re- 
plied Pete. 

“What!  It  seems  to  me  I paid  you  $11.00 
for  my  old  Britannica,  so  if  this  line  is  so 
much  better  and  is  American  made,  how 
come  it  is  so  much  cheaper?” 

Pete  smiled  and  said,  “Wait  just  a sec- 
ond.” 

He  went  to  his  files  and  returned  with  a 
card  that  contained  the  rates  of  duty  on 
all  items  of  imported  tackle. 


“You  see  here,”  he  pointed  out,  “fishing- 
lines  60%,  that  explains  a lot  of  the  cost, 
then  this  new  process  is  a lot  quicker  than 
the  method  used  by  our  English  friends  and 
is,  therefore,  cheaper.” 

“Alright,  Pete,  you  win.  Wrap  it  up.” 
“Just  a minute,  Mr.  Piscator,  if  you  are 
going  to  use  this  line  on  your  old  Spadoza 
nine  foot  rod,  this  line  is  too  heavy;  an 
H.D.H.  would  be  just  the  fit  for  that  rod.” 
“But  my  old  line  was  an  H.C.H.  and  it 
was  an  exact  fit.  I still  have  the  old  box  it 
came  in,  and  looked  at  the  label  this  morn- 
ing to  be  sure  of  the  size — I know  that  I 
can’t  be  mistaken.” 

“No,  Mr.  Piscator,  you  are  not  mistaken. 
It  just  happens  that  these  Hi-Fin  lines  are 
just  one  size  heavier  than  the  Britannica, 
so  it  naturally  follows  that  if  an  H.C.H. 
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brows — his  fingers  drummed  monotonously 
on  the  glass  of  the  show  case;  he  was  prob- 
ably not  conscious  of  the  next  question  he 
asked. 

“I  wonder  why  these  blankety-bfank  line 
manufacturers  don’t  get  together  and  estab- 
lish a uniform  size,  and  I wonder  how  you 
ever  get  along,  yet  you  seem  never  to  make 
a mistake.” 

Peter  again  returned  to  his  files  and 
came  back  with  another  card  and  resumed 
the  conversation. 

“This  irregularity  certainly  gave  me  a 
headache  for  a long  time,  but  it  finally  per- 
colated through  my  cranium  that  it  is  not 
size  that  matters  in  a fly  line,  it  is  weight — 
avoirdupois  — if  you  know  what  I mean. 
After  I had  convinced  myself  that  this  was 
a cardinal  fact,  I immediately  set  to  work 
to  devise  a system  whereby  I could  make 
accurate  comparison. 

“I  secured  samples  of  the  two  popular 


Two  nice  rainbow  trout  taken  in  Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe  County,  by  H.  F.  Hoffman  of  Stroudsburg. 


Britannica  fits  your  rod,  an  H.D.H.  Hi-Fin 
will  give  you  the  same  fit.  Manufacturers 
of  today  have  apparently  eliminated  every 
shortcoming  in  fly  lines  except  the  question 
of  size,  or  I might  more  properly  say,  weight. 
No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
unit  for  size  determination.  Every  line 
maker  seems  to  have  the  same  slant  as  the 
Irish  soldier  who  declared  that  every  man 
was  out  of  step  but  he.  No  two  of  them 
seem  to  agree  on  this  most  vital  question, 
resulting  in  much  confusion  to  the  dealers 
and  the  fishermen.  It  leaves  the  rodmakers 
adrift  in  the  deep  blue  sea.” 

“Take  the  Spadoza  people,  for  example; 
they  make  a recommendation  of  a line,  size 
for  every  rod  they  make,  but  it  doesn’t 
mean  a thing.  Your  rod  bears  the  recom- 
mendation of  H.C.H.,  and  it  just  so  hap- 
pens, a Britannica  H.C.H.  fits  it  exactly. 
If  you  put  on  this  Hi-Fin  H.C.H.,  it  makes 
your  rod  labor  too  much  when  you  get  out 
35  to  40  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  fit 
the  same  printed  size  of  the  Red  Gill  line 
to  your  rod,  you  will  not  get  proper  action 
because  it  is  too  light.” 

John  Q.  Piscator  was  interested,  intensely 
interested — there  were  furrows  between  his 


English  brands,  and  five  of  the  foremost 
American  made,  each  in  three  different  sizes, 
that  is,  an  H.C.H.,  H.D.H.,  H.E.H.  Using 
a photographer’s  scales  I weighed  these  lines 
in  grains,  and  here  are  the  figures — you 
will  note  that  your  old  Britannica  H.C.H. 
weighed  440  grains— the  same  marked  size 
Hi-Fin  line  weighed  520  grains,  but  the 
same  line  in  H.D.H.,  the  one  you  are  con- 
sidering, weighed  438  grains,  which  is  al- 
most exactly  the  same  weight  as  your  old 
line.  There  can  be  no  guess  work  with  this 
system;  one  knows  just  what  to  do. 

“You  will  make  fui'ther  comparisons. 
Take  the  other  English  line,  the  ‘Bonny 
Scott’  in  H.C.H. — you  will  note  it  weighs 
only  360  grains.  Now  look  at  this  highly 
advertised  American  line,  the  Red  Gill,  in 
the  same  marked  size  tips  the  beam  at  o"'  • 
320  grains,  which  is  lighter  than  an  IT  IvH. 
in  the  Hi-Fin. 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  not 
size,  but  weight  that  really  counts,  and 
whether  the  fishermen  know  it  or  not,  they 
don’t  give  a hoot  what  the  size  is  so  long 
as  it  is  of  the  proper  weight  to  get  the  best 
action  out  of  their  rods. 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  TROUT  STREAMS 
STOCKED  WITH  LEGAL  TROUT 


For  the  information  of  Pennsylvania 
fishermen,  the  following  streams  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  have  been  stocked 
with  trout  of  legal  size  or  over  for  the 
coming  season.  Counties,  and  streams  in 
each,  are  listed  alphabetically. 

Adams — brook  trout,  East  Branch  Little 
Antietam  Creek,  Carbaugh  Run,  Conewago 
Creek,  Conococheague  Creek,  Little  Marsh 
Creek,  Toms  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  East 
Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek. 

Armstrong — brook  trout,  Hauling  Run, 
Cornplanter  Run,  Mill  Run,  Patterson 
Creek,  North  Fork  Pine  Creek,  Scrubgrass 
Creek. 

Beaver — brook  trout,  Brady  Run;  brown 
trout,  Big  Traverse  Creek. 

Bedford- — brook  trout,  Beaver  Creek,  Bobs 


Creek,  Cove  Creek,  Deaner  Gap  Run,  Deet- 
ers  Run,  Earnest  Run,  Flinstone  Creek, 
Potter  Creek,  Shermans  Valley  Run,  Three 
Spring  Creek;  brown  trout,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Cumberland  Valley  Run,  Imlertown  Run, 
Wills  Creek,  Raystown  Branch,  Yellow 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Thos.  W.  Koon  Lake. 

Berks— brook  trout,  Back  Creek,  Cold 
Run,  Furnace  Creek,  Hay  Creek,  Indiana 
Creek,  Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Schuylkill 
River,  Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Little  Swa- 
tara  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  tributary  to  Schuyl- 
kill River,  Moselem  Creek,  North  Kill 
Creek,  Northwest  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek, 
Pine  Creek,  West  Branch  Pine  Creek, 
Raush  Creek,  Rock  Run,  Scott  Run,  Swamp 
Creek. 

Blair — brook  trout,  Blair  Gap  Run,  Bells 


Photo  by  La  Mar  Mumbar 

Upper  Falls  on  the  Sawkill  Creek,  Pike  County  trout  stream. 


Gap  Run,  Big  Fill  Run,  Bobs  Creek,  Canoe 
Creek,  Pole  Cat  Run,  Sandy  Run,  Sinking  L 
Creek,  South  Poplar  Run,  Vanscoyoc  Run; 
brown  trout,  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Clover  j( 
Creek,  Piney  Creek.  ^ 

Bradford — brook  trout,  Daggett  Creek,  ■ 
Millstone  Creek,  Schroder  Creek,  Seeley  j 
Creek,  South  Creek,  Sugar  Run. 

Bucks — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  Cooks 
Creek,  Tinicum  Creek ; brown  trout,  Pine  5 
Run.  | )| 

Butler — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  North  p 
Branch  Bear  Creek,  Black  Run,  Little  Buf-  p 
falo  Run,  Chauncey  Run,  Little  Connoque- 
nessing  Creek,  Cornplanter  Run,  Hogue  |h 
Run,  McMurray  Run,  Silver  Creek,  North  h 
Branch  Slippery  Rock  Creek ; brown  trout,  0 
Thorn  Creek. 


Cambriw— brook  trout,  Beaver  Dam  Run,  j { 
Bender  Run,  Bens  Creek,  North  Branch  j [ 
Blacklick  Creek,  South  Branch  Blacklick  j j 
Creek,  Bobs  Creek,  Cedar  Run,  Little  South  ] ( 
Fork  of  Conemaugh  River,  Little  North 
Branch  of  Conemaugh  River,  Duclos  Run, 
Findlay  Run,  Hinckstown  Run,  Big  Laurel  j 
Run,  Mudlick  Run,  Rogues  Harbor  Run, 
Saltlick  Run,  Mineral  Point  Dam,  Spring- 
Run,  Stewart  Run;  brown  trout,  Chest 
Creek,  Clearfield  Creek. 

Cameron — brook  trout,  Brooks  Run,  Clear  ' 
Creek,  Hicks  Run,  East  Branch  Hicks  Run,  ( 
Hunts  Run,  Lower  Jerry  Run,  Upper  Jerry 
Run,  Lick  Island  Run,  Lushbaugh  Run,  Mix  j 
Run,  North  Creek,  Portage  Creek,  Sterling  j 
Run,  Wykoff  Run;  brown  trout,  Driftwood  t 
Branch,  Sinnemahoning  Portage  Creek. 

Carbon — brook  trout,  Aquashicola  Creek, 
Rig  Bear  Creek,  Buckwa  Creek,  Drake  ( 
Creek,  Fawn  Run,  Hays  Creek,  Hickory 
Run,  Hunter  Creek,  James  Run,  Lesley 
Run,  Mauch  Chunk  Creek,  Mud  Run,  Pine 
Run,  Stoney  Creek,  Quakake  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Hays  Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Wild 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Big  Bear  Creek, 
Quakake  Creek. 

Centre — brook  trout,  Black  Bear  Run, 
Cold  Stream,  South  Fork  Beech  Creek, 
Benner  Run,  West  Branch  Big  Run,  Cedar 
Creek,  Cherry  Run,  Fields  Run,  Little  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Galbraith  Gap  Run,  Laurel  Run, 
tributary  to  Muddy  Run,  Laurel  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Sinking  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Lick  Run, 
Spruce  Creek,  Moshannon  Creek,  Mountain 
Branch  Moshannon  Creek,  Penns  Creek, 
Pine  Creek,  Pine  Run,  Pleasant  Gap  Run, 
Rapid  Run,  Roaring  Run,  Little  Sandy  Run, 
Big  Sandy  Run,  Sinking  Creek,  Six  Mile 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  Wallace  Run,  White 
Deer  Creek,  Winkleblack  Run,  Wolf  Run, 
Yost  Run;  brown  trout,  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Elk  Creek,  Hosier  Dam,  Logan  Branch, 
Marsh  Creek,  Little  Moshannon  Creek, 
Penns  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Poe  Creek,  Spring 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Little  Moshannon 
Creek,  Rockview  Penitentiary  Reservoir, 
Spring  Creek. 

Chester — brook  trout,  Birch  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Buck  Creek,  Birch  Run,  tributary  to 
West  Branch  Brandywine  Creek,  Black 
Horse  Run,  Doe  Run,  French  Creek,  Lyndell 
Creek,  Pusey  Run,  Rock  Run,  Two  Log  Run, 
Valley  Creek,  Wain  Run,  White  Clay  Creek; 
brown  trout,  White  Clay  Creek,  Middle 
Branch  White  Clay  Creek. 

Clarion — brook  trout,  Buck  Run,  Deer 
Creek,  Mahles  Run,  Mill  Creek,  Paint  Creek, 
Little  Piney  Creek,  Reyner  Run,  Little  Toby 
Creek,  Toms  Run,  Step  Creek,  East  Sandy 
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Creek;  brown  trout,  Piney  Creek;  rainbow 
Irout,  Toms  Run. 

Clearfield — brook  trout,  Anderson  Creek, 
Bear  Run,  Beaver  Run,  Bell  Run,  Bilger 
iun,  Curry  Run,  Deer  Creek,  Deer  Run, 
Fork  Run,  Gifford  Run,  Hackenberry  Run, 
<Hazlett  Run,  Little  Laurel  Run,  East 
(Branch  Mahoning  Creek,  Medix  Run,  Mos- 
< lannon  Creek,  Montgomery  Creek,  West 
‘Branch  Montgomery  Creek,  Mosquito  Creek, 
Mountain  Run,  East  Branch  Muddy  Run, 
*3andy  Creek,  Sawmill  Run,  Bennett  Branch, 
(Upper  Three  Runs,  Trout  Run,  Whiskey 
3un,  North  Witmer  Run,  Wilson  Run,  South 
Witmer  Run;  brown  trout,  Little  Clearfield 
Creek,  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Mos- 
quito Creek,  Lick  Run,  Sugar  Camp  Run. 

Clinton — brook  trout,  Backer  Run,  Beav- 
irdam  Run,  Big  Run,  Swamp  Branch  Big 
Run,  Middle  Branch  Big  Run,  Birch  Island 
Run,  Cedar  Run,  Chatham  Run,  Cherry 
Creek,  Cooks  Run,  Fish  Dam  Run,  Big  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Hammersly  Fork,  Hyner  Run, 
Kettle  Creek,  Long  Run,  Monument  Run, 
Paddy  Run,  Rattlesnake  Run,  Tangascoo- 
tack  Creek,  North  Branch  Tangascootack 
Creek,  Trouts  Forks,  Twin  Run;  brown 
itrout,  Antis  Creek,  Lick  Run,  West  Branch 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Right  Branch 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Young  Woman’s 
Creek. 

Columbia  — brook  trout,  Cobbs  Creek, 
Little  Fishing  Creek,  Lick  Run,  Mugser 
Run,  Roaring  Creek,  West  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Fishing  Creek. 

Crawford  — brook  trout,  Brannon  Run, 
West  Branch  Cussewago  Creek,  Federal 
Creek,  Gravel  Run,  Kelly  Run,  McLaughlin 
Run,  Mackey  Run,  Mosey  Run,  Muddy 
Creek,  East  Branch  Muddy  Creek,  Negus 
Run,  Patrick  Run,  Sandy  Creek,  Stearns 
Run,  Middle  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  North 
Branch  Middle  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  North 
Branch  Woodcock  Creek;  brown  trout,  Lit- 
tle Sugar  Creek,  Thompson  Run. 

Cumberland  — brook  trout,  Alexander 
Springs  Run,  Big  Springs,  Bird  Run, 
Cockley’s  Run,  Green  Springs,  Hogestown 
Run,  Mountain  Creek,  Mountain  Rock  Run, 
Old  Town  Run,  Trindle  Springs;  rainbow 
trout,  Big  Springs,  Means  Run,  Furnace 
Run,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Dauphin  — brook  trout,  Clarks  Creek, 
South  Fork  Powells  Creek,  Stoney  Creek, 
Swenks  Run,  Woland’s  Run;  brown  trout, 
Manada  Creek,  West  Branch  Rattling 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Clarks  Creek. 

Elk — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Bear  Run, 
Belmuth  Run,  Bear  Run,  Big  Run,  Boggy 
Run,  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  Crooked 
Creek,  Hicks  Run,  East  Branch  Hicks  Run, 
Hoffman  Run,  Hunters  Run,  Island  Run, 
Kersey  Run,  West  Branch  Kersey  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Maxwell  Run,  Medix  Run,  Mix 
Run,  Mohan  Run,  Mosquito  Creek,  Paige 
Run,  Spring  Creek,  East  Branch  Spring 
Creek,  Straight  Creek,  South  Branch 
Straight  Creek,  Trout  Run,  Wilson  Run, 
Wolf  Lick  Run,  Wyncoop  Run;  brown  trout, 
Driftwood  Branch,  Laurel  Run,  Big  Mill 
Creek,  West  Clarion  Creek. 

Erie — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  South 
Branch  French  Creek,  Halls  Run,  Hatch 
Hollow  Run,  Hubble  Run,  East  Branch  Le- 
Boeuf  Creek,  Lilley  Run,  Riley  Run,  Shaws 
Run,  Taylor  Run,  Thomas  Run,  Thornton 
Run,  Vincent  Run,  Trout  Run,  Watson 
Creek,  Brandy  Run,  Black  Creek,  Bear  Run, 
East  Branch  Conneaut  Creek,  Little  Con- 


Wild  Creek,  a tributary  to  Pohopoco  Creek  in 
Carbon  County,  is  one  of  the  streams  approved 
for  stocking  with  rainbow  trout. 


neaut  Creek,  West  Branch  Conneaut  Creek, 
Crooked  Creek,  Darrow  Brook,  Fish  Hatch- 
ery Outlet. 

Fayette — brook  trout,  Black  Creek,  Bea- 
ver Run,  Buck  Run,  Dunbar  Creek,  Feiks 
Run,  Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Youghio- 
gheny  River,  Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Big 
Meadow  Run,  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Indian 
Creek  Dam,  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  South  Fork  Mountain  Stream, 
Mountain  Creek,  Rubles  Run;  rainbow 
trout,  Big  Meadow  Run. 

Forest — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Beaver 
Creek,  Blue  Jay  Creek,  West  Branch  Blue 
Jay  Creek,  Bobbs  Creek,  The  Branch,  Cole- 
man Run,  Coon  Creek,  Little  Coon  Creek, 
Fork  Run,  Hemlock  Creek,  East  Hickory 
Creek,  Hunter  Run,  tributary  to  Spring 
Creek,  Hunter  Run,  tributary  to  Allegheny 
River,  Johns  Run,  Lamentation  Run,  Maple 
Creek,  Minister  Run,  Otter  Creek,  Prather 
Run,  Ross  Run,  Salmon  Creek,  Little  Sal- 
mon Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Tubbs  Run,  Wat- 
son Branch;  brown  trout,  West  Hickory 
Creek,  West  Branch  Millstone  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  Spring  Creek. 

Franklin — brook  trout,  East  Branch  Lit- 
tle Antietam  Creek,  Conococheague  Creek, 
Broad  Run,  Carbaugh  Run,  Dennis  Creek, 
Falling  Springs  Creek,  Muddy  Run,  Red 
Run,  Roe  Run,  Spring  Run,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  West  Branch  Conococheague 
Creek,  Trout  Run,  tributary  to  Conodoguinet 
Creek;  brown  trout,  West  Branch  Cono- 
cocheague Creek;  rainbow  trout,  East 
Branch  Little  Antietam  Creek,  Falling 
Springs  Creek. 

Fulton  — brook  trout,  Little  Aughwick 
Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Little  Brush  Creek, 
Nine  Mile  Run,  Oregon  Creek,  Roaring  Run, 
South  Brush  Creek,  Springs  Valley  Run, 
Wooden  Bridge  Creek. 

Huntingdon — brook  trout,  Little  Augh- 
wick Creek,  Barree  Run,  Black  Log  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Licking  Creek,  Nine  Mile  Run, 
Sadler  Run,  Sadler  Creek,  Spruce  Creek, 
Tatman  Run,  Little  Trough  Creek,  Shaver 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Spruce  Creek,  East 


ly 

Branch  Standing  Stone  Creek,  Standing 
Stone  Creek,  Greenwood  Furnace  Dam. 

Indiana  — brook  trout,  Mudlick  Run, 
Brush  Creek,  Carney  Run,  Downey  Run, 
Laurel  Run,  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  North 
Branch  of  Little  Mahoning  Creek,  Mardis 
Run,  Toms  Run,  South  Branch  Twolick 
Creek,  Little  Yellow  Creek;  brown  trout, 
Yellow  Creek. 

Jefferson — brook  trout,  Big  Run,  Callen 
Run,  Camp  Run,  Cathers  Run,  Clear  Run, 
Coder  Run,  Haram  Run,  Laurel  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  East  Branch  Mahoning  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  tributary  to  Little  Mill  Creek, 
East  Branch  Mahoning  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
tributary  to  Clarion  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
tributary  to  Sandy  Lick  Creek,  Little  Mill 
Creek,  tributary  to  Mill  Creek,  Little  Mill 
Creek,  tributary  to  Mill  Creek,  Rattlesnake 
Run,  South  Branch  North  Fork  Red  Bank 
Creek,  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek,  Little 
Sandy  Creek;  brown  trout,  Clear  Creek, 
Manners  Run,  North  Fork  Red  Bank  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  Cathers  Run,  Clear  Creek. 

Juniata — brook  trout,  Big  Run,  Horning 
Run,  Horse  Valley  Run,  Liberty  Valley  Run, 
Licking  Creek,  Spankhammer  Run,  Willow 
Run;  brown  trout,  Lost  Creek,  Lick  Creek. 

Lackawanna — brook  trout,  Gardner  Creek, 
Lehigh  River  Pond  Creek,  Roaring  Brook, 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  Wilcox 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Gardner  Creek,  Lehigh 
River;  rainbow  trout,  Lehigh  River. 

Lancaster  — brook  trout,  Charles  Run, 
Climbers  Run,  Donegal  Creek,  Little  Cones- 
toga Creek,  Gladfelters  Run,  Hammer 
Creek,  Indian  Run,  Longs  Run,  Middle 
Creek,  Muddy  Run,  Rock  Run,  Seglock  Run, 
Stewarts  Run,  Swarr  Run,  Wisslers  Run; 
brown  trout,  Big  Chickies  Creek,  Fishing 
Creek,  Shearers  Run. 

Lawrence  — brook  trout,  Taylor  Run; 
rainbow  trout,  Little  Neshannock  Creek. 

Lebanon — brook  trout,  Bachman  Run,  Big 
Chickies  Creek,  Evening  Branch,  Hammer 
Creek,  West  Branch  Hammer  Creek,  Indian- 
town  Creek,  Millback  Creek,  Snitz  Creek. 
Stoney  Creek. 

Lehigh  — brook  trout,  Big  Trout  Run, 
Cedar  Creek,  Little  Lehigh  River,  South 
Branch  Saucon  Creek,  Trout  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Little  Lehigh  River,  Jordan  Creek. 

Luzerne — brook  trout,  Arnold  Creek,  Bear 
Creek,  Bolwards  Run,  Bowmans  Creek, 
Harveys  Creek,  Linesville  Creek,  Maple 
Creek,  Meadow  Run,  Nescopeck  Creek,  Phil- 
lips Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Shades  Creek,  Little 
Shickshinny  Creek,  Stoney  Run,  Ten  Mile 
Run,  Wapwallopen  Creek,  Wrights  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Humlock  Creek, 
Huntingdon  Creek,  Kitchen  Run,  Lehigh 


Natural  log  barrier  in  a Somerset  stream.  Suggests 
a good  type  of  stream  improvement. 
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River,  Wapwallopen  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Lehigh  River. 

Lycoming  — brook  trout,  Little  Bear 
Creek,  Big  Run,  Black  Hole  Creek,  Block- 
house Run,  English  Run,  Fourth  Gap  Creek, 
Grays  Run,  Hogland  Run,  Larrys  Creek, 
Lick  Run,  McMurrin  Run,  West  Mill  Creek, 
Mill  Run,  Little  Muncy  Creek,  Nippenoise 
Creek,  Upper  Pine  Bottom  Run,  Little  Pine 
Creek,  Pleasant  Stream,  Plunketts  Creek, 
Roaring  Branch,  Spring  Creek,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  Lycoming  Creek,  Trout  Run, 
tributary  to  Pine  Creek,  Wallis  Run,  White 
Deer  Hole  Creek;  brown  trout,  Cedar  Run, 
Larrys  Creek,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Lycoming 
Creek,  Muncy  Creek,  Nippenoise  Creek, 
Rock  Run,  Slate  Run. 

McKean — brook  trout,  Bell  Run,  Chappell 
Fork,  West  Clarion  Creek,  Comes  Creek, 
Fife  Run,  Fuller  Brook,  Kinzua  Creek, 
Large  Run,  Penna.  Pond,  Seven  Mile  Run, 
Sugar  Run,  North  Branch  Sugar  Run, 
West  Branch  Tuneneguent  Creek,  Two  Mile 
Run,  Willow  Creek;  brown  trout,  South 
Fork  Kinzua  Creek,  Marvin  Creek,  Potato 
Creek,  Portage  Creek,  East  Branch  Tion- 
esta  Creek,  West  Branch  Tuneneguent 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Portage  Creek. 

Mercer  — brook  trout,  Big  Run,  Deer 
Creek,  Hanna  Creek,  Johnson  Run,  Lacka- 
wannock  Creek,  Mill  Run,  Mill  Creek,  trib- 
utary to  Cool  Spring  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
tributary  to  French  Creek,  Probst  Run, 
Little  Sandy  Creek,  Swamp  Run,  Sandy 
Creek,  West  Branch  Wolf  Creek,  East 
Branch  Wolf  Creek,  North  Branch  Wolf 
Creek ; brown  trout,  Little  Neshannock 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Little  Neshannock 
Creek. 

Mifflin — -brook  trout,  Brookland  Run, 
Havice  Creek,  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  East 
Branch  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Lingle  Run, 
McKinley  Run,  Musser  Run,  Swift  Run, 
Tea  Creek,  Treaster  Valley  Run;  brown 
trout,  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  Long  Meadow 
Run,  Penns  Creek,  Strodes  Run;  rainbow 
trout,  Kishacoquillas  Creek. 

Monroe — brook  trout,  Aquashicola  Creek, 
Buckwa  Creek,  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Bush- 
kill  Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  Dotter  Creek,  For- 
est Hill  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Lake  Creek, 
Laurel  Run,  Leavetts  Branch,  McMichaels 
Creek,  Middle  Creek,  Mixel  Creek,  Pensyl 
Creek,  Pohopoco  Creek,  Scott  Run,  Toby- 
hanna  Creek,  East  Branch  Tobyhanna 
Creek ; brown  trout,  Broadheads  Creek, 
Middle  Branch  Broadheads  Creek,  Lehigh 
River,  Paradise  Creek,  Pocono  Creek,  Poho- 
poco Creek,  Sambo  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Broadheads  Creek,  Lehigh  River,  Snow  Hill 
Dam. 

Montgomery  — brook  trout,  Mill  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Deep  Creek. 

Northampton  — brook  trout,  Bushkill 
Creek,  Indian  Creek,  Little  Bushkill  Creek, 
Coffee  Town  Creek,  Monocacy  Creek,  Jaco- 
bus Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Little  Martins 
Creek,  Mud  Run,  Saucon  Creek,  Waltz 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Bushkill  Creek,  Hoken- 
dauqua  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Saucon 
Creek. 

Perry — brook  trout,  Browns  Run,  Carroll 
Run,  Green  Valley  Run,  Horse  Valley  Run, 
Houstons  Run,  Laurel  Run,  Liberty  Valley 
Run,  McCabes  Run,  Montour  Run,  Sher- 
mans Creek;  brown  trout,  Little  Juniata 
Creek. 

Philadelphia — brown  trout,  Wissahickon 
Creek. 
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Pike  — brook  trout,  Big  Bushkill  Creek, 
Little  Bushkill  Creek,  Middle  Bushkill 
Creek,  Dingman’s  Creek,  Dwarfkill  Creek, 
Gifford  Creek,  Indian  Ladder  Creek, 
Killam  Creek,  Mill  Rift  Creek,  Raymonds- 
kill  Creek,  Red  Rock  Creek,  Sawkill  Creek, 
Shohola  Creek,  Twin  Lake  Creek;  brown 
trout,  Lackawaxen  River,  Raymondskill 
Creek,  Wallenpaupack  Creek,  West  Branch 
Wallenpaupack  Creek. 

Potter  — brook  trout,  Allegheny  River, 
Corbet  Branch,  Cross  Fork  Creek,  Cushing 
Creek,  Dingman’s  Run,  Left  Hand  Branch 
Dingman’s  Run,  Dry  Run,  Eleven  Mile 
Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  East  Branch  Fishing 
Creek,  West  Branch  Fishing  Creek,  Genesee 
River,  West  Branch  Genesee  River,  Middle 
Branch  Genesee  River,  Little  Kettle  Creek, 
Lyman  Run,  Big  Moore  Run,  Nelson  Run, 
Nine  Mile  Run,  South  Branch  Oswayo 
Creek,  Genesee  Fork  Pine  Creek,  West 
Branch  Pine  Creek,  West  Branch  Portage 
Creek,  East  Branch  Portage  Creek,  Sart- 
well  Creek,  East  Fork  of  First  Fork  Sin- 
nemahoning  Creek,  South  Fork  of  First 
Fork  Sinnemahoning  Creek,  Trout  Run; 
brown  trout,  Allegheny  River,  Cowanesque 
River,  Kettle  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
Oswayo  Creek,  First  Fork  Sinnemahoning 
Creek,  Right  Branch  Young  Womans  Creek. 

Schuylkill  — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek, 
Beaver  Creek,  Cold  Run,  Black  Creek,  Little 
Catawissa  Creek,  Deep  Creek,  Evening 
Branch,  Fishing  Creek,  West  Branch  Fish- 
ing Creek,  Kelayres  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
Pond,  Kombs  Creek,  Locust  Creek,  Mahon- 
ing Creek,  Neifert  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  tribu- 
tary to  Little  Schuylkill  River,  Pine  Creek, 
tributary  to  Mahantango  Creek,  Rattling 
Run,  Rouch’s  Creek,  Spiese  Run,  Sugar 
Loaf  Run,  Wolf  Creek;  brown  trout  Ma- 
honing Creek. 

Snyder — brook  trout,  Aigler  Run,  Brick- 
hart  Run,  Krepp  Gap  Run,  Kuhn-Hoover 
Run,  North  Branch  Mahantango  Creek, 
Mitchells  Run,  Moyer  Gap  Run,  Swift  Run, 
Trout  Run;  rainbow  trout,  North  Branch 
Mahantango  Creek. 

Somerset — brook  trout,  Beaver  Dam  Run, 
South  Fork  Bens  Creek,  Blue  Hole  Run, 
Breast  Work  Run,  Brush  Creek,  Drake  Run, 


E.  E.  Goss  of  Pittsburgh  with  a fine  catch  of 
brook  trout,  taken  in  Kettle  Creek  on  the  dry  fly. 


Iser  Run,  Janis  Mill  Run,  Big  Piney  Run, 
Sandy  Run,  Shafer  Run,  Three  Lick  Run; 
brown  trout,  Clear  Shade  Creek,  Flaugherty 
Creek;  Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River, 
Laurel  Hill  Creek,  Whites  Creek,  Wills 
Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Laurel  Hill  Creek. 

Sullivan — brook  trout,  Black  Creek, 
Double  Run,  Elk  Creek,  Elk  Lick  Run,  West 
Branch  Fishing  Creek,  East  Branch  Fishing 
Creek,  Glass  Creek,  Hogland  Branch,  Kettle 
Creek,  Lewis  Creek,  Lick  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Muncy  Creek,  Ogdonia  Creek,  Pigeon 
Creek,  Pole  Bridge  Run,  Rock  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Muncy  Creek,  Rock  Run,  tributary 
to  Little  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  Branch; 
brown  trout,  Loyalsock  Creek,  little  Loyal- 
sock Creek. 

Susquehanna — brook  trout,  Butler  Creek, 
Gaylord  Creek,  Harding  Creek,  East  Branch 
Lackawanna  Creek,  West  Branch  Lacka- 
wanna Creek,  Mitchell  Creek,  Nine  Part- 
ners. 

Fayette — brook  trout,  Bear  Creek,  Beaver 
Creek,  Riley  Creek,  Starrucca  Creek,  Tunk- 
hannock  Creek,  East  Branch  Tunkhannock 
Creek,  Upper  East  Branch  Tunkhannock 
Creek;  brown  trout,  Harmony  Creek,  Star- 
rucca Creek ; rainbow  trout,  Starrucca 
Creek. 

Tioga — brook  trout,  Asaph  Run,  Bailey 
Creek,  Big  Run,  Elk  Run,  Fall  Brook,  Four 
Mile  Run,  Hills  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Long- 
Run,  tributary  to  Babba  Creek,  Long  Run, 
tributary  to  Pine  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  West 
Branch  Mill  Creek,  Norris  Brook,  Phoenix 
Run,  Tioga  River;  brown  trout,  Cedar  Run, 
Cowanesque  River,  Pine  Creek,  Seeley 
Creek,  Stony  Fork  Creek,  Tioga  River, 
Towanda  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Pine 
Creek. 

Union — brook  trout.  Bear  Run,  Beaver 
Run,  Black  Run,  Buffalo  Creek,  Chambers 
Run,  Corls  Run,  Furnace  Gap  Run,  Half 
Way  Run,  Henstep  Run,  Rapid  Run,  Sand 
Springs  Run,  Sheesley  Run,  Slide  Hollow 
Run,  Spi'ing  Creek,  Spruce  Run,  White  Deer 
Creek,  White  Spring;  brown  trout,  North 
Branch  Buffalo  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Penns 
Creek,  Weiker  Run,  White  Deer  Creek; 
rainbow  trout,  Halfway  Dam. 

Venango — brook  trout,  Cherry  Tree  Run, 
Cherry  Run,  Hemlock  Creek,  Mill  Creek, 
Horse  Creek,  Panther  Creek,  West  Pithole 
Creek,  Porkey  Creek,  Richey  Run,  East 
Sandy  Creek,  South  Branch  Sandy  Creek, 
Little  Sandy  Creek,  Noi’th  Branch  Slippery 
Rock  Creek,  East  Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Mid- 
dle Branch  Sugar  Creek,  Upper  Two  Mile 
Run,  Lower  Two  Mile  Run,  Tarr  Kill  Creek, 
Stewart  Run;  brown  trout,  Pithole  Creek, 
Little  Scrubgrass  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Little  Scrubgrass  Creek. 

Warren — brook  trout,  Ackley  Run,  Arnot 
Creek,  Ben  Jeorge  Creek,  Coffee  Creek, 
Dunn  Run,  Four  Mile  Creek,  Hemlock  Run, 
Hosmer  Run,  Irvine  Run,  Jackson  Run, 
Lamb  Run,  McGuire  Run,  Matthews  Run, 
Mead  Run,  Minister  Run,  Perry  McGee  Run, 
Phelps  Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Queen  Creek, 
Rock  Hollow  Run,  Satler  Run,  Lower  Sher- 
iff Creek,  Upper  Sheriff  Creek,  Six  Mile 
Run,  Thompson  Run,  North  West  Branch 
Spring  Creek,  Tidioute  Creek,  Willow  Creek. 
Wilson  Run,  Little  Brokenstraw  Creek,  East 
Branch  Caldwell  Creek,  Farnsworth  Creek, 
East  Hickory  Creek;  brown  trout,  Brown 
Run,  Caldwell  Creek,  West  Branch  Caldwell 
Creek,  West  Hickory  Creek,  Pine  Creek, 
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fJlioto  by  C.  1 . Radius 

Straight  Creek  in  Elk  County  has  been  improved  for  trout  fishing  by  C.C.C.  workers. 


WILLOW  TREES  TO  BE  PLANTED  ALONG  STREAMS 


Jackson  Run,  Tionesta  Creek,  East  Branch 
Tionesta  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Farnsworth 
Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

Wayne — brook  trout,  Babitville  Creek, 
Balls  Creek,  Beaver  Dam  Co.,  Brink  Brook, 
Calkins  Creek,  North  Branch  Calkins  Creek, 
South  Branch  Calkins  Creek,  Crammer 
Creek,  Crooked  Creek,  Big  Branch  Dyberry 
Creek,  Equinunk  Creek,  Little  Equinunk 
Creek,  South  Branch  Equinunk  Creek, 
Haags  Creek,  Hollister  Creek,  Indian 
Orchard  Creek,  Johnson  Creek,  Jones  Creek, 
Justin  Creek,  East  Branch  Lackawanna 
River,  West  Branch  Lackawaxen  River, 
Wynart  Branch  Lackawaxen  River,  Lehigh 
River,  Middle  Creek,  Mile  Brook,  Moss  Hol- 
low Creek,  Roots  Creek,  Shad  Pond  Creek, 
Shehawken  Creek,  Spencer  Creek,  East 
Branch  Starrucca  Creek,  Wilcox  Creek; 
brown  trout,  Butternut  Creek,  Dyberry 
Creek,  Equinunk  Creek,  Little  Equinunk 
Creek,  Lackawaxen  River,  West  Branch 
Lackawaxen  River,  Wallenpaupack  Creek, 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek;  rain- 
bow trout,  West  Branch  Lackawaxen  River, 
West  Branch  Wallenpaupack  Creek. 

Westmoreland  — brook  trout,  Baldwin 
Run,  Camp  Creek,  Furnace  Run,  tributary 
to  Laughlintown  Run,  Furnace  Run,  tribu- 
tary to  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Right  Branch 
Furnace  Run,  Indian  Creek,  Laughlintown 
Run,  Lick  Run,  Loyalhanna  Creek,  Mill 
Creek,  Middle  Fork  Mill  Creek,  North  Fork 
Mill  Creek,  South  Fork  Mill  Creek,  Pike 
Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  tributary  to  Bald- 
win Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  tributary  to 
Loyalhanna  Creek,  Little  Pucketa  Creek, 
Roaring  Run,  Shannon  Run;  brown  trout, 
Tub  Mill  Run,  Linn  Run,  Jacobs  Creek. 

Wyoming — brook  trout,  Beaver  Run, 
Bowman’s  Creek,  Leonards  Creek,  Meshop- 
pen  Creek,  Mehoopany  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mehoopany  Creek,  West  Branch 
Meshoopen  Creek,  Riley  Creek;  rainbow 
trout,  Bowman’s  Creek. 

York — brook  trout,  Fishing  Creek,  Fur- 
nace Run,  Leibs  Creek,  Orson  Run,  Otter 
Creek,  Rehmayer  Hollow  Run,  Toms  Run. 


ELECT  OFFICERS 

More  than  200  members  of  the  Tioga 
County  Sportsmen’s  Club  attended  the 
meeting  at  Blossburg  on  February  15. 

The  speakers  were  Fish  Commissioner 
Samuel  Truscott,  District  Game  Supervisor 
John  Ross,  Fish  Warden  H.  Harter,  of 
Lackawanna  county,  and  J.  R.  Stratton,  of 
Blossburg. 

Election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Clifford  Warren,  of  Sabinsville; 
vice-presidents,  Joseph  Borden,  of  Tioga, 
and  Kible  Marvin;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
C.  Kelts,  of  Sabinsville.  James  A.  Brown, 
of  Wellsboro,  was  chosen  delegate  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Club  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  Feb.  12.  Cecil 
Garrison,  of  Mansfield,  was  chosen  alter- 
nate. 

Resolutions  discussed  by  the  Association 
included  the  doe  problem  and  the  experi- 
i mental  burning  of  ground  for  food.  The 
club  urged  a $1  bounty  on  red  foxes  and 
weasels,  to  leave  the  six  inch  limit  on  trout, 
and  urged  that  the  proposed  15  days  de- 
crease be  taken  from  the  end  rather  than 
the  first  of  fishing  season. 

Meetings  for  1938  are:  Spring,  at  Mans- 
field; summer,  at  Long  Run;  fall,  at  Bloss- 
burg; winter,  in  Wellsboro. 


“Help  your  boy  plant  a willow  tree  and 
name  it  for  him,”  suggested  Fish  Commis- 
sioner Harry  E.  Weber  recently.  He  was 
discussing  a plan  for  willow  tree  planting 
adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  at  a recent  meeting  held  at 
Harrisburg,  for  flood  control  and  beautifica- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  streams  and  other  in- 
land water  bodies. 

The  plan  sponsored  by  Commissioner 
Weber,  calls  for  the  planting  of  willow 
cuttings  on  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
streams  and  lakes  for  the  four-fold  purpose 
of  flood  control,  prevention  of  soil  erosion, 
beautification  and  fish  foods. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  civic  bodies, 
including  the  Boy  Scout  and  Nature  Study 
Clubs  have  been  contacted  so  that  a success- 
ful planting  of  willow  cuttings  on  the  banks 
of  nearby  streams  can  be  completed  in  the 
spring.  This  “Neighborhood  Planting”  plan 
of  wrater  conservation  and  stream  beautifi- 
cation as  conceived  by  the  Commissioners 
will  be  tried  extensively  in  Centre  county 
and  in  every  section  of  the  state.  The  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  have  instructed  their 
wardens  to  carry  out  an  independent  plant- 
ing program  in  the  spring  as  a pattern  for 
local  civic  bodies  to  follow.  Each  warden 
throughout  the  state  will  plant  fifty  willow 
sprouts. 

The  willow,  because  of  its  extensive  root 
system  of  long,  tough,  heavily  matted  roots, 
makes  an  ideal  sponge  for  the  holding  back 
of  surface  water.  The  retention  of  this 
surface  water  by  the  roots  tends  to  keep 
the  stream  at  a normal  flow  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  present  extreme  fluctuations  of  the 
water  in  the  average  sti'eam.  The  thousands 
of  matted  willow  roots  also  prevent  the 
stream  banks  from  eroding  and  in  that  way 
preserve  the  natural  home  of  the  fish. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  from  the 
esthetic  point  of  view,  the  planting  of  wil- 


lows with  their  graceful  drooping  branches 
will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Pennsylvania 
landscape. 

The  willow  has  been  selected  by  the  Fish 
Commission  for  planting  because  of  its  un- 
usual sprouting  ability.  Live  pieces  of  wil- 
low, if  planted  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  sprout  with  amazing  ability  and  grow 
to  be  large  thrifty  trees.  For  best  results 
fresh  cuttings  of  branches  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  inch  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches  long 
should  be  made  in  the  spring  before  the 
buds  begin  to  swell.  They  can  be  kept  by 
covering  with  a moist  layer  of  sand  until 
time  for  planting.  Cuttings  from  the  cur- 
rent year’s  growth  and  from  the  top 
branches  of  vigorous  trees  are  best.  Cuts 
are  made  with  a sharp  knife  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  to  avoid  crushing  the 
stem  and  loosening  the  bark.  Buds  muse 
not  be  injured. 

Willow  cuttings  will  thrive  when  planted 
where  the  water  table  is  near  the  surface. 
Sites  with  heavy  sod,  dense  weeds  and 
brush,  and  heavy  shale  should  be  avoided. 
To  plant  cuttings  a pointed  bar  one  half 
inch  in  diameter  is  used.  The  bar  is  forced 
in  the  ground  at  a slight  angle.  The  cutting 
is  inserted  into  the  hole  so  that  no  more 
than  two  buds  extend  above  the  ground. 
Cuttings  planted  upside  down  usually  die. 

In  having  this  proposed  willow  planting- 
program  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioner's,  Mr.  Weber  has  x-ealized  the 
fulfillment  of  an  idea  which  for  a number 
of  years  he  has  advocated  as  oxxe  of  the 
logical  means  of  helping  to  prevent  floods 
and  the  wx-ecking  of  stx-eanxs  by  the  ex-osion 
of  the  banks. 

An  outstanding  supporter  of  willow  plant- 
ing in  recent  years  has  been  J.  Hansell 
Fx-ench,  Secretary  of  Agricultuie,  ardent 
fisherman  and  conservationist. 
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Big  trout  churn  the  surface  of  Spring  Creek  on  the  Fish  Commission's  "Paradise"  near  Beliefonte,  Centre 

County,  as  an  attendant  tosses  them  some  grub. 


TEMPERAMENTAL  TROUT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

In  former  issues  of  the  ANGLER,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  brown  trout  seems  to 
favor  feeding  on  minnows  and  other  spe- 
cies of  fish  life  to  a greater  extent  than 
do  either  the  charr  or  rainbow  trout.  It  has 
been  noted  that  in  streams  well  supplied 
with  forage  of  this  type,  Spring  Creek  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  in  Centre  county,  Fishing 
Creek  in  Clinton  county,  and  Penn’s  Creek 
in  Union  county,  some  of  the  largest  brown 
trout  are  known  to  lurk.  Save  during  that 
limited  period  when  the  shad  fly  or  Green 
Drake  appears  on  the  water,  these  fish  seem 
to  shun  surface  feeding,  and  to  the  clever 
minnow  or  worm  fisherman  usually  falls 
the  lot  of  an  occasional  catch.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  well-fed  brown  trout  in  the 
adult  stage  rank  with  our  craftiest  game 
fishes,  a fact  that  we  believe  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  their  continued  dominance 
in  some  of  our  outstanding  trout  waters. 

Aggressive  Natives 

A trait  that  has  made  our  native  charr 
favorite  with  the  fly  fishing  fraternity  has 
been  the  consistency  with  which  it  will  rise 
to  properly  presented  fly.  While  big  brook 
trout  also  strike  readily  at  minnows  and 
very  often  feed  persistently  on  other  fishes, 
average  sized  charr  rank  with  the  cream 
of  our  fly  fish.  It  has  been  observed  quite 
often  that  hatches  of  flies  appearing  during 
the  day  bring  the  brookies  to  the  surface 
in  good  numbers,  smaller  brown  trout  also 
joining  in  the  feeding.  For  the  angler  who 
likes  to  fish  from  morning  until  evening, 
this  tendency  is  a welcome  one,  adding  fish 
to  his  creel.  Earlier  in  the  season,  when 
streams  are  usually  high,  heavy  catches  of 
brook  trout  are  also  made  on  worms.  These 
two  factors  serve  to  militate  against  con- 
tinued abundance  of  the  charr  in  heavily 
fished  waters  and  make  heavy  stocking  from 
the  hatcheries  essential  to  good  brook  trout 
fishing. 

Fortunately,  Pennsylvania  still  has  many 
good  mountain  and  meadow  streams  suitable 
for  these  graceful  and  highly  colored  game 
fish,  waters  to  which  our  hatchery  raised 
brook  trout  may  be  introduced  with  excel- 
lent results.  So  long  as  intensive  stocking 


with  this  species  is  continued,  prospects  for 
fine  brook  trout  fishing  are  bright.  Under 
the  stream  survey,  many  of  our  most  pic- 
turesque spring-fed  trout  waters  have  been 
classified  for  stocking  with  the  charr  and 
in  these  smaller  streams,  trout  fishermen 
still  derive  great  sport  in  angling  for  this 
most  beautiful  of  American  game  fishes. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  brook  trout  when 
being  played  seldom  if  ever  exhibits  a ten- 
dency to  leap  from  the  surface  as  do  the 
introduced  trouts,  its  swift  underwater 
lunges  to  escape  from  the  hook  cause  it  to 
rank  high  as  a game  fish. 

Acrobatic  Rainbows 

Picture,  in  your  mind’s  eye,  a boulder 
strewn  stream  course,  characterized  by  fast 
swirling  rapids  and  eddies.  Just  where  the 
water  breaks  against  a massive  boulder 
weighing  tons,  at  midstream,  you  glimpse 
the  silvery,  flashing  rise  of  a fish.  You  are 
using,  say,  a tiny  number  16  fly,  a 9-foot 
leader  tapered  to  3X  and  a 4-ounce  fly  rod 
that  seems  a thing  alive  to  your  casting 
arm.  As  the  fragile  fly  drops  lightly  to  the 
surface  and  then  nicely  cocked  floats  to- 
ward the  feeding  fish,  you  experience  one 
of  those  incomparable  tensions  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  a fisherman.  An  instant  later, 
if  fortune  smiles,  the  flashing  roll  of  the 
fish  will  have  engulfed  that  tiny  lure  of 
feather  and  hackles.  You  have  set  the  barb 
in  a two-pound  rainbow  trout,  and  that, 
brother  angler,  is  just  about  the  most  cov- 
eted experience  in  the  repertoire  of  your 
angling  days.  Note  the  maddened  first  leap 


Old  specimens  of  the  rainbow  trout  frequently  de- 
velop prominent  elongated  jaws. 


of  this  broad-girthed  black  spotted  trout, 
and  then,  leap  after  leap,  its  aerial  battle 
and  plunging  under-water  tactics  causing 
you  to  hold  your  breath  as  you  realize  the 
strain  to  which  that  fragile  3X  tippet  is 
being  put.  Every  flashing  roll,  every  lunge 
from  the  surface  is  telegraphed  through  the 
quivering  bamboo  until  you  find  yourself 
wondering  that  you’re  still  fast  to  that  dy- 
namic fighting  fish.  If  and  when  you  win, 
you’ll  know  you’ve  had  the  battle  of  a life- 
time and  realize  that  in  this  rainbow  trout, 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  are  matching  skill 
with  a peerless  quarry. 

The  manner  in  which  this  trout  has 
adapted  itself  to  some  of  our  waters  is  most 
heartening  to  the  great  fraternity  of  trout 
fishermen.  It  is  regrettable  that  stream 
characteristics  generally  do  not  particularly 
favor  the  species,  as  has  been  observed  else- 
where in  this  article.  The  rainbow’s  ten- 
dency to  move  into  larger  water  after  it  is 
from  three  to  five  years  old  is  well  known, 
and  where  trout  streams  drain  into  seriously 
polluted  waters  proves  a decided  handicap. 
However,  it  is  believed  that  under  present 
intensive  fishing  conditions,  many  stocked 
rainbows  will  be  taken  before  the  migrating 
urge  comes  upon  them.  Increased  stocking 
with  this  species  by  the  hatcheries  has  been 
most  popular  and  certainly  has  resulted  in 
more  action  for  the  angler  during  his  days 
astream. 

The  decided  preference  which  the  rain- 
bow seems  to  have  for  aquatic  insects,  in 
their  nymphal  and  adult  stages,  makes  it  a 
sure  fire  het  as  a fly  fisherman’s  favorite. 

* * * 

Little  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  game 
qualities  of  these  three  cold  water  fighters, 
that  our  ardent  trout  fisherman  may  fret 
and  fuss  a bit  these  March  days  as  he  waits 
for  trout  season’s  opening  on  April  15. 


SAUCONY  IMPROVED, 
SPONSORS  PLEASED 

“In  reference  to  the  Saucony  Creek  stream 
improvement  job  which  was  finished  last 
November,  I wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
Kutztown  Rod  & Gun  Club,  co-sponsors  of 
this  project,  are  very  much  pleased  with 
their  investment,”  writes  Warden  W.  E. 
Wounderly.  “They  claim  it  has  improved 
fishing  100%.  As  this  is  a warm  water 
stream,  the  reports  that  I am  receiving 
show  that  they  have  caught  more  bass  in 
this  stream  than  heretofore. 

“On  this  stream  we  built  three  Deibler 
Dams,  one  Boulder  Dam,  27  V-Deflectors, 
planted  hundreds  of  willows  and  constructed 
about  30  covers. 

“The  average  width  of  this  stream  is 
about  40  feet,  a mighty  good  bass  and  sun- 
fish  stream.  This  stream  is  a tributary  to 
the  Maiden  Creek;  it  empties  into  the 
Maiden  Creek  at  Virginsville. 

“The  Boulder  Dam  built  on  Dewey  Grim’s 
property  spans  74  feet  in  a semi-circle  6 
feet  wide;  the  height  is  32  inches.  This  has 
taken  tons  and  tons  of  stones  and  clay.  The 
top  of  this  dam  is  surfaced  with  cement 
furnished  by  Mr.  Grim. 

“A  Deibler  Dam  built  on  William  Kutz’s 
property  spans  52  feet  and  has  a height  of 
22  inches.  It  has  a double  layer  of  oak 
slabs  used  as  planks.  These  slabs  are  14  feet 
long.  The  under  space  under  this  dam  is 
at  least  12  feet.” 
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Elmer  Harbach  of  Temple  with  24l/2-inch  rainbow 
trout  he  caught  in  the  Little  Lehigh. 


MR.  PISCATOR  BUYS  A FLY  LINE 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

“Of  course  this  ideal  relationship  between 
line  and  rod  is  not  always  constant.  The 
length  of  the  line  one  has  out  is  a great 
factor,  and  again,  temperature  has  a marked 
effect.  On  a very  warm  day,  the  cellulose 
in  the  bamboo  of  one’s  rod  becomes  more 
plastic,  and  the  glue  in  the  joints  becomes 
softer  so  that  the  rod  does  not  have  the 
spine  or  stiffness  that  it  has  during  normal 
temperatures. 

“But  I am  getting  off  the  subject:  What 
I am  hoping  sometime  to  see,  is  that  all  fly 
lines,  no  matter  of  whose  make,  will  bear  on 
their  labels  a plainly  printed  statement  of 
their  weight  in  grains,  grams  or  ounces. 
Or,  better  yet,  the  line  makers  might  get 
together  and  establish  a standard  weight 
for  a given  size.  Let  them  call  it  by  the 
time  honored  symbol  if  they  choose,  per- 
sonally I rather  like  the  old  traditions,  but 
let  an  H.C.H.  weight  be  say  500  grains  in 
a 30  yard  length,  no  matter  what  the 
brand,  and  a corresponding  weight  for  the 
other  sizes,  both  in  levels  and  tapers.  Then 
the  recommendations  of  the  good  rodmakers 
would  have  a meaning  and  somehow  I can’t 
help  but  feel  that  a lot  of  the  fishermen 
would  get  a greater  kick  out  of  fishing.” 

John  Q.  heard  the  cash  register  ring  and 
saw  that  it  registered  $7.00  as  he  went  out 
through  the  door.  His  rod  happened  to  be 
in  his  car,  so  he  drove  straight  to  the  plat- 
form, jointed  up  his  rod,  fitted  on  the  line 
and  gave  it  a trial.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  way  the  line  slid  through  the  guides, 
like  a snake  in  some  great  hurry  to  be 
away;  he  loved  the  way  it  floated  on  the 
water,  the  way  it  straightened  out,  the  way 
it  bit  into  the  wind,  in  fact,  he  was  well 
pleased  with  his  purchase.  He  was  thus  en- 
grossed when  Tom  Fleming  walked  out  on 
the  platform  and  asked  in  his  booming 
voice : 

“That  a new  line,  John?” 

“Hello  Tom,  your  tread  is  more  silent 
than  your  voice.  Yes,  I just  bought  it  and 
thought  I would  give  it  a try.  You  know 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  size 


of  a line  does  not  matter,  it  is  weight.  The 
average  fisherman,  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not,  doesn’t  give  a hoot — .” 

So  that  is  the  way  the  new  theory  got 
started.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the 
factories  are  paying  any  attention  to  the 
new  demand,  but  it  is  predicted  they  will — 
one  factory  heard  about  it  but  apparently 
paid  no  attention.  It  is  hoped  that  its  com- 
petitors may.  One  thing  is  sure:  The  outfit 
that  is  wise  enough  to  properly  dope  out 
this,  or  some  kindred  scheme,  and  has  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  put  it  before  the  fish- 
ing public,  is  destined  to  sell  one  whale  of 
a lot  of  lines.  He  will  get  such  a start  on 
his  competitors  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  see  his  tail  light. 


OPPOSE  ICE  FISHING 

The  following  comment  on  fishing  through 
the  ice  for  pickerel  during  December  and 
January  appeared  in  the  column  “Field 
Sports”  conducted  by  Charles  H.  Nehf  in 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call  recently. 

Do  the  fishermen  themselves  really  want 
ice  fishing  for  pickerel  in  the  future?  This 
question,  as  many  have  already  found  out, 
is  rather  touchy  when  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  certain  sportsmen’s  quarters. 

After  years  of  forbidden  ice  fishing,  the 
Pennsylvania  fish  commission,  through  a 
peculiar  circumstance  in  legislative  law, 
granted  the  fishermen  of  the  inland  waters 
of  the  commonwealth  two  months  of  ice 
fishing  for  pickerel.  The  season  which  be- 
gan on  the  first  of  December,  last  year, 
closed  on  the  last  day  of  January. 

Strictly  interpreting  the  law,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  fish  with  a rod,  line 
and  reel  for  pickerel  on  a Sunday  during 
the  affected  period.  The  act  only  stated 
that  pickerel  could  be  taken  through  the 
ice  with  the  use  of  tip-ups. 

The  Sunday  fishing  act,  passed  last 
spring,  only  permitted  the  use  of  the  rod, 
line  and  reel  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week.  In  all,  this  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
pickerel  fishing  could  only  be  done  when 
ice  was  on  the  water  caused  many  difficul- 
ties in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  acts. 

As  was  only  natural,  several  fishermen 


asked  for  simpler  rules  governing  this  new 
form  of  winter  sport  but  many  more  have 
asked  that  it  be  stopped  all  together.  One 
local  sportsmen’s  organization  has  already 
gone  on  official  record  as  opposing  all  forms 
of  ice  fishing  in  the  future. 

From  the  trend  of  thought  as  openly  ex- 
pressed by  many  sportsmen  they  feel  that 
the  fish  commission,  with  their  powers 
granted  at  the  last  legislature,  can  annul 
the  ice  fishing  act.  Strong  opposition  has 
been  presented  by  fishermen  who  with  prac- 
tical evidence  claim  that  female  pickerel, 
heavy  with  spawn,  are  taken  at  a time  of 
the  year  just  before  they  are  ready  to  fulfill 
their  life  cycle  of  reproduction. 

On  past  experiences  the  fishermen  have 
all  the  confidence  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  will,  if  they  are  properly 
requested,  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  fish- 
ermen. Should  you  favor  the  act  express 
yourself.  Those  who  are  opposed,  and  we 
believe  they  are  by  far  in  the  majority,  are 
far  ahead  in  having  the  ice  fishing  act  for 
pickerel  ruled  out. 


OPENING  DAY 

By  ROBERT  F.  KEAGLE 

After  months  of  weary  waiting 
Could  you  bear  to  stay  away, 

When  some  mountain  stream  is  calling 
On  opening  day? 

Could  you  give  your  best  endeavor 
To  your  daily  work, 

Each  detail  its  proper  measure 
And  no  duty  shirk? 

Spring  is  back  among  the  mountains 
Green-things  growing  scent  the  air 

Trees  are  budding,  ferns  are  springing 
Thru  the  leaf-mould  everywhere. 

Hark,  your  favorite  stream  is  calling, 

Let  no  laggart  bid  you  stay, 

Out,  away,  fi-om  care  and  worry! 

It  is  opening  day. 
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Deibler  dam  on  the  William  Kutz  property,  Saucony  Creek. 


Farewell  to  Fishing 


DUE  to  failing  eyesight,  the  Old  Sport 
had  experienced  trouble  getting  his 
tackle  rigged  that  Opening  Day,  so  the 
Gang  he  had  fished  with  this  many  years 
were  all  down  stream  ahead  of  him.  He 
was  fishing  for  their  leavings,  and  they 
weren’t  leaving  any.  Besides,  his  line  kept 
freezing  tight  in  the  top  agate,  and  the 
worms  stiffened  into  crooked  brown  icicles 
before  a trout  could  be  interested. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  some  kind  of  a 
black  bug  might  be  a more  permanent  bait; 
so  he  located,  right  at  the  water’s  edge,  a 
big  flat  rock  under  which  such  a bug  might 
be  found.  But  the  rock  proved  much  harder 
to  turn  over  than  he  had  expected.  He  sud- 
denly felt  sick  and  dizzy;  a roaring  sound 
crept  into  his  ears.  Then  he  realized  that  he 
was  falling.  With  the  last  glimmer  of  con- 
sciousness he  pitched  himself  towards  the 
land,  so  not  to  fall  helpless  into  the  water. 

When  consciousness  slowly  returned,  he 
knew  that  he  had  had  a heart  attack,  and 
that  his  life  was  still  in  danger.  Should  he 
lie  quiet  and  wait  for  the  Gang  to  find  and 
assist  him  back  to  camp?  This  would  be 
the  safe  thing  to  do;  but,  it  would  probably 
mean  he  would  never  dare  go  fishing  again. 

This  thought  decided  him.  He’d  rather  not 
live  than  not  fish.  If  he  had  to  die,  no  bet- 
ter time  for  it  than  while  fishing;  no  better 
place  than  a trout  stream. 

He  carefully  rose,  put  on  a fresh  worm, 
and  slowly  resumed  fishing  down  stream. 
Nothing  happened.  This  encouraged  him 
somewhat.  Now  he  was  going  good.  How- 
ever, he  was  still  getting  no  strikes. 

After  a while  he  came  to  a roaring  double 
falls.  He  could  see  some  of  his  Gang  fish- 
ing in  the  deep  pool  at  its  base.  Carefully 
picking  his  way  down,  he  joined  them.  They 
all  had  fish,  and  they  gave  him  a royal 
razzing  for  being  skunked. 

He  was  tired  now  and  discouraged.  Al- 
ways he  had  held  his  own  with  the  best  of 


them.  It  grieved  him  to  be  the  only  zero 
man. 

His  eyes  roved  over  the  falls.  The  first 
drop  was  about  twenty  feet  to  a sloping 
rocky  shelf  about  forty  feet  long.  From 
this  the  water  again  tumbled  ten  feet  into 
the  deep  pool.  He  noticed  that  the  water 
was  wild  and  surging  where  it  hit  the 
sloping  rocky  shelf  after  dropping  from  the 
first  heights,  but  that  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  wild  water  a crevice  in  the  rock  had 
formed  a calm  rectangular  pool  about  the 
shape  and  size  of  an  old-fashioned  horse 
trough. 

Casually  he  approached  the  Gang  and 
shouted  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  anybody 
had  fished  that  tiny  bit  of  still  water. 

“We’re  not  nuts.  We  could  spit  that  much 
water.  Besides,  no  trout  could  possibly  get 
up  to  it,”  was  the  shouted  reply. 


The  Old  Sport’s  eyes  gleamed.  He  had  a 
hunch  that  any  trout  dropping  over  the 
first  falls  might  dart  into  this  little  pool 
and  stay  there  to  feed  on  stream-carried 
life. 

With  the  Gang  looking  on,  and  all  pre- 
pared to  razz  him  anew,  the  Old  Sport  on 
hands  and  knees,  so  not  to  be  visible  from 
the  pool,  crawled  within  casting  distance. 
Still  kneeling,  almost  as  if  in  prayer,  he 
flicked  a fresh  worm  into  the  tiny  sliver  of 
still  water. 

A tremendous  strike  greeted  it.  Waiting 
a few  seconds,  he  set  the  hook.  A raging 
battle  promptly  ensued,  but  he  was  re- 
warded in  a few  minutes  with  a shining 
pink  and  gold  native  trout  which  measured 
full  sixteen  inches. 

After  a brief  wait  he  again  flicked  his 
worm  into  the  splinter  of  water.  Again  a 
splashing  strike  and  another  big  hungry 
native. 

The  Gang  all  stopped  fishing  and  stood 
by,  enthralled,  while  the  Old  Sport  one  af- 
ter another  took  eleven  big  natives  out  of 
the  meager  bit  of  water  they  all  had  passed 
up. 

None  of  the  Gang  grudged  the  Old  Sport 
the  joy  of  his  triumph,  and  none  expect 
ever  to  be  happier  than  he  was  that  day. 
Mercifully,  none  could  know  he  was  not  to 
see  another  Opening  Day. 

Randall  G.  Hay 

Editor’s  Note:  This  essay  won  the  Dr. 
Charles  A.  E.  Codman  prize  at  an  annual 
banquet  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia. 


The  minister  called  at  the  Jones’  home 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  little  Willie  an- 
swered the  bell. 

“Pa  ain’t  home,”  he  announced.  “He  went 
over  to  the  golf  club.” 

The  minister’s  brow  darkened,  and  Willie 
hastened  to  explain:  “Oh,  he  ain’t  gonna 
play  any  golf;  not  on  Sunday.  He  just  went 
over  for  a few  highballs  and  a little  stuc 
poker.” 


Boulder  dam  on  Dewey  Grim's  property,  Saucony  Creek. 
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RAMBLES  OF  A BIOLOGIST 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

the  heavy,  sheltering  trees  along  its  banks. 
In  all  likelihood,  more  than  enough  free 
nitric  acid  was  produced  than  what  was 
normally  needed  to  neutralize  the  ammonia 
which  results  as  a by-product  of  decay. 
Obviously,  acids  (nitric)  must  unite  with 
bases  (ammonia),  to  produce  nitrogen  com- 
pounds such  as  the  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

In  streams  and  other  bodies  of  water 
where  the  production  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
pounds (nitrates  and  nitrites) , is  normal, 
the  condition  is  usually  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  myriads  of  microscopic  and 
other  algae.  In  turn  the  abundance  of  algae 
favor  the  growth  of  protozoa  (one-cell  ani- 
mal organisms),  and  successively  all  forms 
of  higher  aquatic  animals.  Conclusively, 
microscopic  and  larger  forms  of  algae 
must  exist  in  all  waters  in  order  to  start 
the  “chain”  of  food  groups  that  furnish 
sustenance  to  the  successive  animal  forms 
normally  found  in  all  suitable  waters.  So 
we  see  that  the  food  supply  of  all  animal 
and  plant  life  inhabiting  fresh  water  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  normal  activity  of 
nitrifying  bacteria. 

The  numerous  types  of  algae  (all  fisher- 
men have  seen  them — many  kinds  cover 
submerged  rocks  and  debris  and  resemble 
mattings  of  velvety  green  felt) , furnish 
food  not  only  to  the  microscopic  protozoa, 
but  also  to  the  slightly  larger  more  com- 
plex forms  such  as  rotifers  and  crustaceans. 
In  turn,  fish  fry  feed  on  both  the  smaller 
aquatic  animals  and  on  some  species  of 
algae.  Thus  we  have  established  a line  of 
both  plant  and  animal  organisms  depend- 
ent upon  one  another  for  food. 

Although  bacteria  are  capable  of  break- 
ing up  compounds  into  materials  readily  as- 
similated by  higher  plant  forms,  these  sim- 
pler materials  must  be  soluble  in  water  to 
be  of  use  to  the  plants.  Animals  cannot 
manufacture  food  from  any  substance,  or- 
ganic or  inorganic;  this  highly  important 
function  being  reserved  by  the  green  plants. 
Therefore,  all  green  plants  will  sooner  or 
later  be  used  by  bacteria  of  decay  in  their 
process  of  reduction. 

Besides  being  directly  and  indirectly  a 
source  of  food,  plants  are  important  for 
other  reasons.  In  the  still  reaches  of  a 
stream  or  in  covers  or  other  recessed  parts 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  the  water  is  heavily 
charged  with  various  gases,  but  most 
abundantly  with  carbon  dioxide.  In  order 
to  make  the  water  in  which  this  condition 
exists  a habitable  environment  for  animals 
the  gas  must  be  eliminated.  Again,  the 
green  plants  are  pressed  into  service  and 
not  only  rid  the  water  of  carbon  dioxide 
but  in  return  liberate  oxygen.  Thus  occurs 
an  exchange  of  products  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  animals  inhabiting  such  waters. 
Botanically,  this  function  is  termed  photo- 
synthesis and  is  common  only  to  green 
plants  when  exposed  to  light.  The  excessive 
carbon  dioxide  is  of  course  produced  by  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  and  is  readily 
transformed  into  useful  carbohydrates  by 
photosynthesis. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  larger  aquatic 
plants  remove  the  mineral  compounds  from 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  rooted  and  or- 
ganize them  into  plant  tissue  which  can  be 
used  by  animals.  This  completes  the  cycle 
originally  inaugurated  by  the  bacteria  in 


bringing  about  a proper  balance  to  streams 
and  lakes,  and  enabling  them  to  support 
higher  forms  of  life.  The  abundance  of 
higher  forms  then,  is  consistent  with  the 
quantity  of  food  and  oxygen  that  a body 
of  water  is  capable  of  producing. 

Some  of  the  varied  aquatic  fauna  of  such 
a body  of  water  may  include  a wide  array 
of  invertebrate  creatures  represented  by 
species  of  protozoa,  rotifers,  fairy  shrimps, 
cyclops,  cypris,  fish  lice,  crayfishes,  water 
mites,  mollusks,  various  parasitic  and  free- 
living  forms  of  both  round  and  flat  worms, 
numerous  types  of  animalcules  and  the  lar- 
val and  some  adult  forms  of  both  the  aqua- 
tic and  terrestrial  insects.  These  creatures 
furnish  the  bulk  of  food  to  the  larger  fishes 
and  are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  multitudinous  throngs  of  minute  ani- 
mal and  plant  forms  which  constitute  the 
basic  food  of  all  higher  aquatic  animals  are 
termed  plankton,  and  inhabit  various  and 
quite  definite  zones  in  still  bodies  of  water 
and  to  a lesser  degree  in  streams;  literally 
suspended  in  the  water  during  their  entire 
existence.  The  sudden  appearance  on  lakes 
of  a frothy  scum  called  “water-bloom,” 
after  a protracted  hot  spell  in  summer  is 
caused  by  certain  plankton  species. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant phases  of  biological  balance  is  con- 
cerned with  the  periodic  fluctuations  of  the 
plankton  content  of  streams  and  ponds;  a 
mysterious  phenomenon  that  is  being  given 
much  attention  by  many  biologists  and  fish 
culturists. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  variations  may  be 
attributed  to  seasonal  influences,  water 
temperature,  amount  of  organic  matter 
present  and  other  minor  factors.  However, 
even  under  fixed  constants  the  fluctuations 
will  range  from  almost  a total  absence  to 
a prodigious  abundance.  Obviously  this  has 
a direct  and  very  marked  effect  on  those 
animals  whose  food  supply  they  constitute. 


If  the  plankton  content  in  any  body  of 
water  could  be  kept  uniformly  abundant 
the  fishing  would  be  decidedly  improved. 

The  above  may  account  in  part  for  the 
whimsical  temperaments  of  certain  waters 
that  you  have  fished.  Naturally,  the  balance 
is  so  delicate  that  even  a slight  variation 
in  even  one  of  the  constants  may  completely 
upset  it.  Add  man-made  disturbances  in  the 
form  of  any  pollution  to  either  side  of  the 
balance  and  a catastrophe  may  be  precipi- 
tated. And  is  there  any  greater  piscatorial 
tragedy  than  having  your  favorite  fishing 
waters  utterly  ruined? 


CAMP  AND  TRAIL 
CLUB  DINNER 

The  dinner  of  the  Camp  and  Trail  Club 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  on  January  28 
marked  the  start  of  a drive  to  enforce  the 
new  anti-stream  pollution  law  passed  by 
the  legislature. 

Addresses  by  Judge  Grove  C.  Ladner  and 
others  stressed  the  demand  for  a cleanup 
of  creeks  and  rivers.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  con- 
tamination of  the  streams  was  an  important 
subject. 

One  of  the  big  features  of  the  Sports- 
men’s Show  in  Philadelphia  was  the  display 
by  the  State  Fish  Commission,  which  was 
arranged  by  George  James,  district  fish 
warden. 

The  section  which  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention in  the  State  setting  was  the  stream 
pollution  panorama.  It  showed  the  uncon- 
taminated streams  coming  out  of  the  moun- 
tains and  then  it  showed  the  sulphur  water 
from  the  mines  and  industrial  waste  from 
the  mills  polluting  the  sti’eam. 

The  display  actually  showed  minnows  in 
the  clean  water,  and  neither  fish  nor  vege- 
table life  below  the  flow  of  waste. 
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A FLY  CASTING  RANGE 

By  KARL  RHOADS,  Special  Warden 


MOST  anglers  will  say  after  reading 
this  article  that  “he  is  nothing  but 
a young  whippersnapper  with  wild  ideas 
on  the  fine  points  of  fly  fishing.”  Well,  they 
may  be  right  because  I am  only  twenty- 
two  years  old  but  I have  been  almost  raised 
on  a fly  rod. 

Why  not  have  a fly  casting  range?  What 
do  you  do  before  hunting  season  to  prepare 
yourself  for  large  or  small  game  season? 
I believe  we  all  do  some  target  shooting  of 
some  sort. 

What  do  you  do  before  any  sport?  Nat- 
urally you  practice. 

I believe  I am  safe  in  saying  that  there 
is  not  one  out  of  three  of  us  who  does  any 
practicing  before  going  fly  fishing  and  hun- 


dreds who  do  not  even  see  their  rods  from 
one  year  to  the  other. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a mental  picture 
of  what  happens. 

Trout  season  opens  and  you  go  fishing 
without  any  practice.  It  is  the  first  time  you 
had  the  rod  in  your  hands  this  year.  You 
are  on  the  stream  flicking  your  fly  with 
only  a few  rises  from  small  trout  when 
all  of  a sudden  an  old  veteran  rises  to  the 
right  but  you  are  caught  in  the  middle  of 
a roll  cast  to  the  left.  What  can  you  do? 
Without  any  practice  nine  times  out  of  ten 
you  will  never  get  near  the  trout.  But  with 
a little  practice  you  can  straighten  the  roll 
cast  out  into  any  direction  you  may  see  a 
rise  and  lay  your  fly  right  in  front  of  the 


old  trout.  I do  not  say  practicing  is  a cure- 
all  for  an  empty  creel  but  it  certainly  helps. 

My  idea  to  improve  on  distance  and  ac- 
curacy fly  casting  is  to  practice  in  the  range  ! 
I am  about  to  describe. 

You  do  not  need  very  much  material  to 
build  this  range,  only  three  old  bicycle  15 
tires,  a few  nails,  some  paint  and  a few  11 
odd  pieces  of  lumber.  Use  your  backyard  1 
or  an  old  abandoned  lot  if  available  but  be  ; 
sure  you  have  enough  room  for  your  back  ■ 
casting. 

Place  the  three  old  tires  in  a semi-circle,  ; 
the  first  one  thirty  feet  from  your  starting 
line,  the  next  forty  feet  and  the  third  thirty- 
five  feet.  This  includes  your  accuracy  tar- 
gets.  For  distance  make  five  or  more  signs 
about  6"  x 6"  and  place  them  ten  feet  apart 
as  far  as  you  desire.  On  my  own  range  they  ei 
run  from  sixty  feet  up  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  | I: 

You  can  even  get  some  of  your  friends 
interested  in  fly  fishing  by  letting  them  cast 
and  count  up  the  score  (five  points  for  a 
perfect  shot). 

I am  sure  you  will  get  results  if  you  put 
some  time  on  it.  Well,  fellows,  practice  all 
you  like,  but  don’t  catch  all  the  big  ones 
and  remember — practice  makes  perfect. 


CLUB  ORGANIZES 

The  Rock  Fish  and  Game  Association 
of  Schuylkill  County  held  an  organization 
meeting  at  the  Rock  Hotel  and  elected  of- 
ficers for  the  year. 

Luke  Fidler  was  named  president;  E.  Mil- 
ton  Kraus,  vice  president;  Stanley  Hein- 
bach,  secretary  and  Clarence  Miller,  treas- 
urer. 

Thirty  members  were  in  attendance.  Game 
Warden  John  Lohmann  and  Fish  Warden 
Lech  gave  brief  talks  on  the  growth  of  such 
clubs  in  this  region.  Warden  Lohmann  then 
presented  the  club  with  a crate  of  rabbits 
to  be  liberated  at  their  discretion. 

Arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  sev- 
eral crates  of  cotton  tails  were  made. 

A movement  was  started  to  secure  a 
game  reservation.  It  is  expected  that  this 
movement  would  also  bear  fruit  at  the 
meeting  which  was  scheduled  for  February. 
A delegate  was  elected  to  the  convention  at 
Reinerton. 


ANNOUNCE  PROJECT 

Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Fish  Commission  and  made  possible  through 
an  allocation  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration, work  will  be  started  in  the 
near  future  on  a project  in  Allen  Township, 
Northampton  County. 

The  work  involves  the  construction  of  a 
stone  masonry  wall,  excavating  and  improv- 
ing the  grounds  around  the  dam  site  and 
the  performing  of  appurtenant  work  in  the 
Hokendauqua  Creek,  for  good  control,  prop- 
agation of  fish  and  recreational  purposes. 
This  work  will  be  done  on  privately  owned 
property  which  has  been  leased  to  the  Fish 
Commission  for  a term  ending  March  26, 
2035.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  project 
will  be  $1,814.50,  of  which  $1,813.70  has 
been  provided  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration. Twenty-five  men  will  be  en- 
gaged in  this  work  for  a period  of  one 
month. 
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LACKAWANNA  CLUBS 

The  Willow  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of  Scran- 
ton, reports  Warden  Keith  Harter,  held  a 
very  enjoyable  meeting  January  9,  1938  at 
their  club  house  at  which  time  they  elected 
new  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  They 
were:  President,  J.  Trapper;  Secretary, 
Frank  Miller;  Treasurer,  Jacob  Hartman. 
A delightful  banquet  followed  the  election. 
The  main  attraction  of  the  meeting  was  the 
burning  of  their  mortgage.  Speakers  were: 
William  Amerman,  Scranton,  retired  Game 
Protector;  Commissioner  S.  J.  Truscott, 
Dalton;  and  Mayor  Fred  J.  Huester, 
Scranton. 


A very  interesting  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen  was  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Scranton, 
January  11,  1938.  There  were  25  represen- 
tatives of  different  camps  present. 


The  Sportsmen’s  Wildlife  Association 
held  a very  interesting  meeting  at  1834 
North  Main  Avenue,  Scranton,  on  January 
23,  1938.  The  President  is  Edward  Bellen 
and  Secretary  is  Charles  Costa,  both  of 
Scranton.  They  have  a membership  of  sev- 
enty at  present.  Commissioner  S.  J.  Trus- 
cott gave  a very  instructive  talk  on  con- 
servation. The  writer  gave  a short  talk  on 
cooperation.  Good  luck  to  this  growing  and 
enterprising  club. 


The  Six  Springs  Fish  Hatchery  Asso- 
ciation held  its  eleventh  annual  joint  meet- 
ing of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna  County 
Sportsmen  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Scranton,  on  January  25,  1938. 
A very  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening 
was  spent  by  all  present.  Fish  Commis- 
sioner S.  J.  Truscott  gave  a very  interest- 
ing and  educational  talk;  he  also  expressed 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  Association.  Of- 
ficers elected  to  serve  during  1938,  were: 
President,  R.  H.  Jones,  Wilkes-Barre;  Vice- 
President,  C.  W.  Baldwin,  Scranton;  Sec- 
retary, Leon  E.  Decker,  Scranton;  Treas- 
urer, J.  J.  Curt,  Scranton. 


HUNTINGDON  GROUP 
PLANS  PROGRAM 

Sixty  members  of  the  Huntingdon  Coun- 
ty Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association 
attended  a very  enthusiastic  meeting  at  the 
Municipal  building  in  Huntingdon  on  Janu- 
ary 20.  The  evening  was  taken  up  with  the 
reports  of  committees  and  plans  for  con- 
servation measures  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Fred  Mark,  of  Huntingdon,  pre- 
sided, and  in  the  absence  of  the  secretary, 
T.  Roy  Morton,  of  Petersburg,  the  duties 
of  the  secretary  were  cared  for  by  Clyde 
W.  Davis,  of  Huntingdon. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  revealed  a 
balance  of  $35.62,  after  installing  and 
equipping  a new  skeet  field,  which  required 
an  expenditure  of  $250.  The  treasurer’s 
report  also  indicated  a tri-annual  expen- 
diture of  approximately  $1,400.  This  amount 
was  spent  entirely  within  Huntingdon 
county  and  aside  from  the  prime  benefit 
to  local  sportsmen,  merchants  profited 
through  business  channels. 

James  Kyper,  chairman,  of  the  Fish  com- 
mittee, reported  4,800  legal  trout  stocked 
in  this  territory  with  an  expected  heavy 
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stocking  program  during  February  and 
March. 

William  Harlin,  chairman  of  the  Contest 
committee,  announced  winners  of  all  con- 
tests conducted  during  the  year  1937.  Prizes 
for  the  largest  fish  of  the  season  will  go  to 
Harold  Corbin,  Harry  Miller,  John  Gipple, 
Warren  Louder,  Jay  Ranck  and  James  G. 
Kyper,  all  of  Huntingdon,  and  Ross  Metz, 
of  Petersburg.  Prizes  for  the  “big  game” 
hunting  season  will  go  to  William  Smucker 
and  Fred  Mark.  The  result  of  the  associa- 
tion’s campaign  against  the  water  snake 
showed  a kill  of  259  of  these  predators  last 
year.  This  campaign  is  conducted  in  the 
form  of  an  annual  contest  for  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  county  and  has  accounted 
for  the  destruction  of  over  1,300  snakes. 
Besides  a bounty  for  each  snake  the  asso- 
ciation gives  prizes  to  the  boy  or  girl  kill- 
ing the  largest  number  of  snakes.  This  year- 
first  prize  goes  to  Charles  Wilson,  of  Orbi- 
sonia,  second  prize  to  Dick  Graffius,  of 
Spruce  Creek,  and  third  prize  to  Thomas 
Weyer,  also  of  Spruce  Creek. 

All  contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  at  a 
banquet  to  be  held  during  the  month  of 
March. 

Harold  Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Forestry 
committee,  dealt  with  this  committee’s 
highly  commendable  plan  to  propagate 
blight  resistant  chestnut  trees.  This  plan 
is  not  “just  being  talked  about”  but  it  is 
being  acted  upon  and  by  the  spring  of  1939 
this  committee  will  have  year-old  seedlings 
ready  for  distribution.  The  Forestry  com- 
mittee will  also  plant  other  game  food- 
producing  vines  and  shrubs  on  a county- 
wide distribution  plan. 

The  site  of  the  new  skeet  field  is  reached 
by  following  “markers”  which  begin  at  the 
Warrior  Ridge  Service  Station  on  Route  22, 
west  of  Huntingdon,  it  was  reported  for 
the  information  of  all  members. 

County  game  protector,  Thomas  F.  Bell, 
was  called  upon  for  remarks,  and  he  gave 
a very  timely  resume  of  his  activities  and 
the  part  the  sportsmen  and  the  general 
public  can  do  to  better  conditions  in  the 
county. 

Fred  Mark  and  Maurice  L.  Banker  were 
elected  delegates  to  represent  the  associa- 
tion at  a district  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  to 
be  held  in  Altoona,  January  29,  and  also 
at  a state  meeting  of  the  Federation  at 
Harrisburg  on  February  12.  Herbert  Watts 
was  appointed  as  chairman  of  a committee 
to  cooperate  with  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies in  celebrating  National  Wild  Life  Re- 
storation Week,  which  will  be  observed  the 
week  of  March  20.  A banquet  will  be  ar- 
ranged and  the  support  of  everyone  inter- 
ested in  conservation  is  requested. 
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1.  O.  Heckert,  ardent  Lemoyne  angler,  with  an  18' 
inch  brown  trout  he  caught  in  Cedar  Run,  Cum- 
berland County. 


The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Febru- 
ary 10. 

The  Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association  is  doing  fine  work  and 
is  constantly  enlarging  its  program  with 
the  hope  of  benefiting  every  person  in  this 
district.  The  association  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  every  sportsman.  Enroll  as  a mem- 
ber, the  cost  is  only  $1  a year. 


SPORTSMANSHIP 

A man  who  fishes  for  sport,  if  he  is  a 
good  sportsman,  does  not  crowd  in  beside 
another  man  who  has  found  a good  place 
to  fish.  Nor  does  he  maneuver  his  boat  into 
such  position  that  he  can  share  a school  of 
fish  which  another  fisherman  has  found.  He 
seeks  his  own  fishing  place.  Commercial 
fishing  is  a different  proposition,  but  the 
same  rules  of  fair  play  apply.  Were  the 
Japanese  better  schooled  in  sportsmanship 
and  fair  play  there  would  be  no  such  crisis 
as  that  which  is  developing  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  through  the  in- 
roads which  Japanese  fishermen  are  mak- 
ing into  Alaskan  salmon  fisheries.  The 
practice  of  the  Japanese  in  establishing 
their  floating  canneries  just  outside  the 
three  mile  limit  and  there  encroaching 
upon  the  run  of  fish  which  is  so  vital  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  Alaska  may  not  be 
a technical  violation  of  international  law, 
but  it  is  in  violation  of  ethical  conduct. 

— Editorial,  Williamsport  Sun 
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JAPANESE  INVASION 
OF  OUR  FISHERIES 

Editor’s  Note:  While  the  ANGLER  is 
concerned  primarily  with  fishing  in  the  in- 
land waters  of  Pennsylvania,  we  believe 
that  this  splendid  radio  address  by  Senator 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach  of  the  State  of 
Washington  over  a nation-wide  Columbia 
broadcasting  network  on  February  12 
should  prove  of  unusual  interest  to  every 
one  of  our  readers.  His  address  stresses 
forcibly  the  conservation  keynote. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  want 
peace.  I know  this  to  be  true  because  I 
read  my  mail.  I want  to  talk  to  you  about 
a problem  which  is  more  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  nation  than  any  other.  I 
appreciate  this  chance  given  me  by  Colum- 
bia Network  to  discuss  it  with  the  people 
of  the  country.  May  I talk  with  you  about 
the  Japanese  invasion  of  our  North  Pacific 
salmon  fisheries. 

Last  July  there  appeared  off  the  Alaskan 
coast  a fleet  of  Japanese  fishing  vessels.  No 
one  knows  how  many  there  were.  Twenty- 
six  were  sighted  in  one  place,  five  in  an- 
other, four  in  another.  These  vessels  were 
of  the  mother-ship  floating  cannery  type. 
That  is,  they  were  large  steamers  each  ac- 
companied by  a flock  of  smaller  craft  and 
each  equipped  with  cannery  machinery. 
They  carried  nets  two  miles  in  length.  They 
operated  outside  the  three  mile  limit.  No 
one  knows  how  many  salmon  they  caught 
and  packed.  The  presence  and  operation  of 
these  vessels  filled  our  own  fishermen  with 
fear  and  apprehension.  Without  dissent, 
they  declared  that  the  continuation  and 
expansion  of  this  Japanese  venture  would 
destroy  our  Alaska  salmon  resources  within 
five  years. 

You  in  the  east  and  south  and  middle 
west  inquire  as  to  what  concern  this  is  of 
yours?  You  ask  why  this  Japanese  opera- 
tion should  be  viewed  with  such  alarm.  To 
understand  it,  one  must  know  something 
about  the  salmon.  To  most  people  a salmon 
is  merely  the  occupant  of  a can.  The  truth 
is  that  the  salmon  has  had  a most  interest- 
ing and  venturesome  career.  It  is  born  in 
the  headwaters  of  mountain  streams  or  in 
fresh  water  lakes.  Its  first  year  is  a pretty 
tough  one  to  survive.  The  hardy  ones  which 
do  survive  set  forth  from  their  streams  of 
birth  and  travel  the  seven  seas.  In  about 
four  years  from  birth  they  get  homesick 
and  start  their  journey  back.  One  thing 
about  the  salmon  is  that  it  never  forgets 
where  it  was  born.  Unerringly,  it  finds  the 
home  stream.  When  it  reaches  the  point  on 
the  stream  where  it  was  spawned,  it  too, 
spawns  and  dies. 

Food  experts  tell  us  that  the  salmon  is 
one  of  our  most  important  sources  of  pro- 
tein food.  But  salmon  are  only  desirable  as 
food  when  caught  just  outside  of  the  rivers 
to  which  they  are  returning.  By  just  out- 
side, I mean  within  twenty  or  so  miles.  They 
have  not  reached  the  proper  size  or  quality 
out  in  the  deep  sea.  Once  they  get  into  fresh 
water  they  deteriorate  rapidly.  Another  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  when  streams  have 
excessive  runs,  overstocking  results.  No- 
body knows  why — but  this  causes  less  re- 
production than  understocking.  Scientists 
guess  this  is  because  they  so  crowd  against 
each  other  in  the  streams  that  they  kill 


each  other  off  before  they  spawn.  Regard- 
less of  the  reason,  no  one  today  denies  that 
true  conservation  requires  that  sufficient 
escapement  of  salmon  be  permitted  as  to 
insure  that  the  streams  be  adequately 
stocked.  It  is  also  required  that  the  portion 
headed  for  the  streams  which  would  result 
in  overstocking  should  be  caught  and  used 
for  food. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert  to  see  how 
rapidly  the  Japanese  method  of  fishing  will 
destroy  this  resource.  They  spread  their  two 
mile  nets.  They  fish  all  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day.  They  practically  bottle  up  the 
area  off  the  coast.  They  simply  don’t  permit 
sufficient  fish  to  pass  through  to  restock  the 
streams.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  escape- 
ment with  Japanese  fishing. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  resulted  from 
Japanese  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Siberia. 
There,  the  Russian  Government  has  per- 
mitted them  to  fish  under  a year  to  year 
licensing  agreement. 

It  has  been  off  the  Siberian  coast  that 
they  have  developed  their  floating  cannery 
mother-ship  method  of  operating.  It  was 
there  they  learned  to  operate  a two  to  three 
mile  net.  It  was  there  they  came  to  know 
how  much  would  be  their  annual  catch  if 
they  fished  twenty-four  hours  a day  seven 
days  a week  during  the  entire  salmon  run. 
They  learned  these  lessons.  They  did  not 
learn  the  lesson  of  conservation.  Rather 
than  learn  that  lesson,  they  now  turn  their 
eyes  towards  the  salmon  resources  which 
we  have  developed  by  conserving.  They  have 
just  about  destroyed  the  Russian  salmon 
runs.  They  now  propose  to  destroy  ours. 

Our  Government  will  not  permit  our  own 
people  to  fish  in  this  way.  We  restrict  the 
fishing  areas.  We  limit  the  size  of  the  nets. 
We  tell  our  fishermen  they  can  only  fish  a 
certain  number  of  days  a year  and  a certain 
number  of  hours'  a day.  We  designate  the 
positions  that  traps  may  occupy.  We  clear 
the  streams  so  the  fish  may  get  to  the 
spawning  grounds.  The  fact  is  that  we 
spend  about  $400,000  a year  to  see  to  it 
that  our  fishing  is  restricted. 

I contend  that  because  of  these  facts 
these  salmon  belong  to  us.  It  is  true  that 
they  go  out  into  the  open  sea.  It  is  true 
they  go  beyond  the  imaginary  three  miles 
to  which  international  law  has  limited  our 
area  of  control.  It  is  true  they  don’t  carry 
the  American  flag  on  their  backs  to  com- 
mand our  protection.  But  they  were  born 
in  our  waters.  Our  taxpayers  spend  their 
money  conseiwing  them.  Our  fishermen  each 
year  have  sacrificed  immediate  profits  in 
order  to  conserve  them.  We  should  no  more 
be  willing  to  submit  to  their  destruction 
than  we  should  be  willing  to  submit  to 
foreign  destruction  of  any  other  of  our 
property. 

May  I bore  you  for  a few  minutes  with 
some  figures  showing  how  important  is  the 
fishing  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  It  gives  direct  employment 
to  77,000  people.  No  one  knows  how  much 
indirect  employment  it  gives.  It  results  in 
the  use  of  20,000  boats  of  all  sizes  and  de- 
scription. Fish  caught  bring  $37,000,000  a 
year  to  the  fishermen.  They  bring  $97,000,- 
000  a year  for  the  manufactured  fish  prod- 
ucts. We  on  the  Pacific  coast  know  that  if 
the  Japanese  succeed  in  this  first  effort, 
their  next  threat  will  include  our  whole 
coast  line  as  far  south  as  California.  Can 


anyone  now  deny  my  opening  assertion  that 
the  invasion  must  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  It 
does  involve  potentialities  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  nation. 

But  you  say — this  venture  of  last  July 
was  probably  just  a little  private  venture 
of  two  or  three  fishing  companies.  It  prob- 
ably will  not  reoccur.  Unfortunately,  the 
records  of  the  Japanese  Diet  (or  Congress) 
disprove  this  conclusion.  Let  me  read  you 
from  a petition  filed  in  May,  1936,  with  that 
body  by  official  representatives  of  the  Jap- 
anese fishing  industry: 

“The  Government  should,  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  and  hopes  of  the 
civilian  population,  engage  in  the  fishing- 
industry  immediately,  so  a policy  of  devel- 
opment of  the  open-sea  salmon  industry  in 
the  northeast  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
. . . At  this  time  the  best  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  world  are  to  the  east  of  the  north 
Pacific  ocean.  We  now  observe  the  produc- 
tion of  canned  salmon  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
to  an  amount  several  times  as  great  as  ours 
yearly.  Thus  our  fishery  people  are  keenly 
hoping  for  the  opportunity  of  salmon  fish- 
ing in  those  waters.  The  Government  should 
make  an  epoch  in  Japan’s  fishing  industry 
and  meet  the  present  need  by  immediately 
granting  permission  for  the  salmon  fishery 
on  the  mothership  system  to  operation  on 
the  north  Pacific  ocean.” 

I may  state  that  the  foregoing  quotation 
from  the  petition  was  printed  in  the  Pacific 
Fisherman,  a recognized  trade  journal  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  several  months  ago  and 
has  not  been  officially  or  unofficially  denied. 

In  the  November  18,  1936  edition  of  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  we  find  the  following: 

“At  the  end  of  1935  an  application  was 
made  to  the  Japanese  Government  for  per- 
mission to  fish  for  salmon  off  Alaska,  but  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  89,000  yen  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Japanese  Diet  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  such  fishing.  The  report 
states  that  ‘the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Mrs.  William  Schoonover  of  Bushkill,  displays  six 
nice  brown  trout  taken  by  her  husband. 
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Twin  Falls  on  Marshall  Creek,  Monroe  County. 


and  Forestry  is  to  conduct  extensive  in- 
vestigation of  fishing  resources  in  the  Alas- 
ka waters,  where  it  is  stated  there  is  an 
opening  for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.’  It 
was  said  that  the  investigation  would  last 
three  years." 

Acting  upon  the  petition,  the  Japanese 
Government  appropriated  sufficient  to  con- 
duct a three-year  survey  of  our  fisheries 
resources.  Our  Government  was  assured 
there  would  be  no  Japanese  fishing  off  our 
coasts  till  the  three  years  expired.  Those 
years  were  to  be  1936,  1937,  1938.  Nothing 
more  till  1939. 

The  opening  of  the  1937  season  saw  at 
least  35  Japanese  motherships  in  Bristol 
bay.  Under  the  Japanese  form  of  govern- 
ment, fishing  vessels  operate  under  license. 
They  don’t  go  sailing  around  without  the 
Government  knowing  about  them. 

This  broadcast  was  opened  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  American  people  wanted 
peace.  I fully  share  that  desire  for  peace. 
This  broadcast  is  not  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  passions.  Its  sole  purpose 
is  to  solicit  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion by  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
I do  know  the  fishermen  of  Alaska  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  To  them,  this  resource  is  the 
source  of  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  A recurrence  of  what  happened 
in  Bristol  bay  last  summer  might  very  well 
result  in  a destruction  by  our  fishermen  of 
the  vessels  from  which  our  fishery  resources 
were  destroyed.  That  is  the  eventuality 
which  I fear.  The  problem  of  averting  its 
possibility  is  one  faced  by  our  Government. 
I doubt  that  it  is  legislative  in  its  character. 
Legislation  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  I do  not  oppose  its  adoption. 
I merely  doubt  whether  it  will  work.  Our 
Government  must  know — the  Government  of 
Japan  must  know— that  the  people  of  this 
country  insist  upon  a settlement  of  this 
problem.  I appreciate  the  difficulties  in- 
volved. May  I assume  my  listeners  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  coast  and  Alaska  appreciate 
the  difficulties  involved.  May  I give  assur- 
ance as  to  the  patience  of  our  people  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  solve  it.  At 
the  same  time,  may  I express  the  determina- 
tion of  those  for  whom  I speak  that  it  will 
be  solved  so  as  to  do  justice  to  our  people. 
That  our  rights  will  not  be  sacrificed.  That 
the  peace  of  America  will  not  be  jeopar- 
dized. 


AN  ERIE  SOU'WESTER 
UPSETS  ICE  FISHING 

The  following  interesting  report  on  a ter- 
rific windstorm  which  took  many  ice  fisher- 
men from  Erie  for  a “ride”  has  been  received 
from  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs  of  Erie.  We 
quote : 

“At  the  time  this  is  being  written,  no 
doubt  the  majority  of  the  Isaac  Walton 
clan,  wherever  and  whenever  congregated, 
are  spilling  yarns  of  the  big  un  that  got 
away;  of  the  wonderful  days  astream  and 
all  other  subjects  pertinent  to  this  kind  of 
sport.  In  the  event  they  are  unable  to  but- 
tonhole someone  to  listen  to  their  yarns, 
you  will  more  than  likely  find  them  at  home 
rummaging  through  their  tackle,  in  prep- 
aration to  be  up  and  at  it  again,  in  the  not 


very  distant  future.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  forms  of  indoor  sport  on  earth.  I 
have  been  bitten  by  the  bug  and  can  vouch 
for  it. 

“For  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
ANGLER  who  are  not  familiar  with  condi- 
tions in  Erie  county  (I  refer  particularly  to 
Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  bay)  we  have 
a clan  of  fishermen  who  do  not  take  time 
out  for  reminiscence,  but  continue  to  angle 
the  entire  year,  through  all  kinds  of  weather, 
and  believe  you  me,  we  have  some  that  is 
plenty  tough.  Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  can 
vouch  for  this,  as  we  had  a trip  on  the 
lake  with  Commissioner  Weber  last  summer. 
But  for  Dave’s  information,  I want  to  say 
he  ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet. 

“To  back  up  this  large  talk,  I will  give 
you  a report  of  what  happened  on  the  bay, 
Sunday,  January  30.  The  morning  was  quite 
favorable  except  for  a slight  drizzle  of  rain, 
and  the  bay  was  well  sprinkled  with  ice 
fishermen,  when  along  about  noon  a 50  mile 
sou-wester  appeared  apparently  from  no- 
where, and  you  should  have  seen  the  mad 
scramble  to  get  off  the  ice.  About  this  time 
there  was  about  one  inch  of  water  over 
the  ice,  and  any  person  not  equipped  with 
a good  set  of  ice  creepers  was  practically 
helpless  under  these  conditions.  This  is 
what  happened  to  the  following  fishermen 
who  were  not  thus  equipped. 

“Two  city  mail  carriers,  Clayton  A. 
Proctor  and  Glenn  Heath,  will  not  soon 
forget  their  experience.  They  were  caught 
in  this  gale  and  blown  moi-e  than  a half 
mile  over  the  ice,  part  of  the  time  on  their 
heads,  backs  or  stomachs.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference what  the  position,  nothing  could 
stop  them.  Proctor  lost  his  cap  with  his 
fishing  license  attached,  and  had  torn 
clothes,  body  bruises,  blackened  optics  and 
clothes  wringing  wet  with  ice  water.  They 


couldn’t  have  pi'esented  a much  worse  ap- 
pearance after  a ten  round  bout  with  Joe 
Louis. 

“Lee  Lomis  was  blown  down  and  com- 
pletely knocked  out,  and  save  for  the  as- 
sistance of  two  good  Samaritan  fishermen, 
would  probably  have  perished.  However, 
they  loaded  him  onto  a tarpaulin,  which  is 
used  as  a wind  break,  and  dragged  him  off 
the  ice  to  safety.  From  the  appearance  of 
his  face  and  body,  it  will  be  quite  sometime 
before  he  will  again  look  like  a normal  hu- 
man being. 

“A  bit  of  bad  luck  overtook  Antony  Pa- 
kela,  who  was  doing  just  fine,  foiffified  with 
a two  gallon  jug  of  cider.  This  gale  struck 
him  and  started  him  across  the  bay,  cider, 
fishing  tackle  and  all.  Suddenly  he  came  to 
a crack  in  the  ice  about  three  feet  wide,  but 
by  flattening  himself  out  he  managed  to 
negotiate  this  crack  and  reached  shore  in 
safety,  but  the  cider  was  a total  loss.  It 
went  through  the  crack  and  to  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Pakela  was  blown  more  than  one  mile 
aci’oss  the  ice.  Both  his  elbows  and  knees 
were  baz-e,  his  clothing  and  boots  being 
worn  through,  during  his  mad  ride  across 
the  bay.  With  water  dripping  from  the  seat 
of  his  pants  and  all  parts  of  his  clothing, 
he  presented  a sorry  looking  sight. 

“ ‘Peggy’  Winkler,  rightly  named,  because 
he  is  the  owner  of  a genuine  peg  leg,  had 
a slight  advantage  over  some  of  the  other 
fishermen,  as  when  the  wind  started  to 
move  him  across  the  bay,  he  would  come 
to  holes  in  the  ice,  cut  to  fish  through,  and 
stick  in  his  peg  leg  and  hold  fast  until  that 
gust  of  wind  passed,  and  finally  made  shore 
in  safety. 

“At  present  the  ice  is  all  out  of  the  hay, 
except  in  Misery  bay,  which  is  more  shel- 
tei’ed,  and  today  saw  the  finish  of  this  ice. 
Warden  Ed.  Hahn  and  I were  trying  to 
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Aerial  view  of  the  Spring  Creek  project  in  Centre  County  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  legal  sizec 

trout  are  produced. 


direct  the  fishermen  off  this  weak  ice,  and 
all  had  left  but  two,  who  stayed  too  long 
for  the  good  fishing.  When  they  started  to 
leave,  their  sled  with  fishing  tackle  and  fish 
broke  through  and  went  to  the  bottom.  John 
Skopow,  in  his  attempt  to  salvage  the  sled 
and  equipment,  broke  through  and  was  in 
the  water  several  minutes  with  just  his 
head  above  the  ice.  Finally  his  partner 
rescued  him  and  they  reached  shore  in 
safety.  However,  they  lost  all  their  tackle, 
sled  and  many  nice  perch.  We  took  them 
in  the  car  about  one  mile  to  where  their 
boat  was  beached,  and  offered  to  drive  them 
home.  However,  they  chose  to  row  across 
the  bay  in  their  wet  clothes  and  in  a mighty 
stiff  breeze. 

“Perhaps  you  may  want  to  check  up  on 
this  yarn.  However,  the  only  object  we  have 
is  to  convey  to  you  that  the  fishermen  up 
here  have  what  it  takes.” 


MAKE  REPORT  ON 
TROUT  NURSERY 

Co-chairmen  of  the  Westmoreland- Alle- 
gheny Trout  nursery  fund  recently  made 
public  a report  on  the  Laurel  Hill  Trout 
Nursery,  located  near  the  game  refuge 
above  Rector. 

R.  W.  Hanson,  of  Loyalhanna,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Westmoreland  county  com- 
mittee and  Allison  Tarr,  of  Verona,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Allegheny  county  com- 
mittee. 

The  nursery  was  rebuilt  and  put  in  opera- 
tion on  June  1,  1935  at  a cost  of  $671.90. 

On  May  10,  1936,  10,553  legal  trout  from 
the  nursery  were  stocked  in  Lynn  Run  and 
Mass  Mill  Creek. 

In  1937  it  was  decided  not  to  stock  any 
trout  but  to  hold  the  trout  in  the  nursery 
pools  until  they  grew  to  be  10  or  12  inches 
in  length.  There  are  now  plenty  of  this  size 
which  will  be  stocked  early  this  coming 
spring. 

It  has  been  decided  that  in  the  future 
brown  and  rainbow  trout,  instead  of  brook 
trout  will  be  raised.  The  former  kinds  of 
fish  are  more  adapted  to  the  streams  in 
this  section. 

Beginning  September  24,  1936,  the  trout 
have  been  fed  on  “Diet  B”  since  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  continue  to  feed  them 
fresh  liver  because  of  the  high  cost. 

The  committee  has  proven  that  it  can 
raise  plenty  of  trout  to  improve  trout  fish- 
ing in  local  streams  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  providing  better  cooperation  is  ob- 
tained from  the  sportsmen  in  the  future. 
A few  Sportsmen’s  Associations  have  been 
cooperating  in  the  work,  some  100  per  cent 
and  some  to  a less  degree  but  the  majority 
of  the  associations  in  Westmoreland  and 
Allegheny  counties  have  not  been  assisting 
in  any  way,  the  trout  nursery  fund  com- 
mittee reports. 

The  fund  lists  total  receipts  of  $905.30 
and  total  disbursements  of  $836.70,  leaving 
a total  of  $68.60  cash  on  hand.  A bank 
loan  of  $45  remains  to  be  paid. 

The  record  of  stocking  trout  shows:  May 
10,  1936,  10,553  trout  from  the  nursery 
stocked  in  Lynn  Run  and  Mill  Creek. 

June  8,  9,  10  received  12,000  fingerling 
brook  trout  from  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery. 
No  charge. 

May  13,  1937,  received  12,000  fingerling 
trout  for  nursery. 


300  ATTEND  DINNER 
OF  MONTGOMERY  GROUP; 
HEAR  OZARK  RIPLEY 

With  conservation  the  theme  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  43rd  annual  banquet  of  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Association  at  the  Valley  Forge  Hotel, 
January  29,  was  marked  by  speakers  point- 
ing out  the  need  of  unpolluted  streams, 
reforestation  and  preservation  of  wildlife. 

Nearly  300  attended  the  dinner  in  the 
evergreen-decorated  ball  room  of  the  hotel 
with  Ozark  Ripley,  famous  guide  and  writer 
of  outdoor  life,  as  the  principal  speaker. 

Ripley,  who  had  addressed  the  annual 
dinner  here  21  years  ago,  told  many  of  his 
colorful,  personal  experiences  and  added  a 
plea  for  conservation. 

Dr.  William  H.  Moore,  noted  Philadelphia 
conservationist  and  sportsman,  struck  the 
keynote  of  the  evening  when  he  spoke  of 
the  deplorable  pollution  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers  and  urged  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  to  put  an  end  to  this  condition. 

The  speaker  also  rapped  the  national 
swamp  reclamation  projects  which  are  de- 
stroying breeding  grounds  for  wild  ducks 
and  other  wild  fowl. 

Dr.  Moore  urged  the  sportsmen  to  op- 
pose Senate  Bill  2970  at  Washington,  pro- 
posing the  consolidation  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  He  charged  the  Na- 
tional Park  system,  now  in  charge  of  the 
interior,  is  controlled  by  transportation  sys- 
tems, is  desecrated  by  tourist  rubbish  and 
sheep  grazers  have  been  responsible  for  the 
dwindling  of  the  buffalo  and  other  wild 
game  herds. 

Assemblyman  Hiram  Ganser,  a member 


of  the  House  Game  Committee,  was  laudec 
for  his  cooperative  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
sportsmen  at  Harrisburg.  He  respondec 
with  a brief  talk  in  which  he  praised  the 
efforts  of  organized  sportsmen  in  Mont 
gomery  county. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  State  monthly  pub 
lications  for  anglers  and  hunters,  were  rep 
resented  respectively  by  Leo  Luttringer  anc 
Alex  P.  Sweigart,  the  editors. 

Luttringer  praised  the  new  game  code  as 
the  best  possible  set  of  regulations  and  f 
“progressive  step.” 

Sweigart  said  the  opening  of  trout  sea- 
son would  be  definitely  on  April  15,  as 
heretofore. 

He  predicted  a successful  season,  notably 
because  of  the  heavy  stocking  of  streams 
throughout  the  State  with  legal  sized  trout 

Robert  Vale,  Philadelphia  newspaperman 
also  spoke. 

Judge  Harold  G.  Knight,  who  presided 
at  the  dinner,  also  introduced  Judge  J 
Burnett  Holland,  who  was  song  leader; 
Harry  Z.  Cole,  fish  warden;  Adolf  Muller 
former  president  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission and  nationally  known  conserva 
tionist;  Attorney  E.  F.  Slough,  one  of  the 
oldest  members,  and  Attorney  David  E 
Groshens,  baby  member,  and  H.  H.  Ganser 
vice  president  of  the  Montgomery  County 
Association. 

The  toastmaster  read  letters  of  regret 
from  Judge  George  C.  Corson  and  Captair 
Stanley  H.  Hunsicker,  U.  S.  A.,  who  were 
unable  to  attend.  Captain  Hunsicker  wrote 
that  he  had  shot  a black-tailed  deer  in 
Texas  and  was  planning  a deep-sea  fishing 
expedition  to  Mexico. 

Andrew  Pfleiger,  a veteran  member  ol 
the  association,  is  a patient  at  Riverview 
Hospital  and  the  group  drafted  a resolu- 
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bon  wishing  the  Yerkes  resident  speedy  re- 
:overy. 

The  invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Paul 

L.  Yount,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  Samuel  B.  Gaumer  was  pianist 
rnd  Sol  Kurtz  showed  the  moving  pictures 
.vhich  concluded  the  interesting  program. 

Those  present  included: 

H.  M.  Alderfer,  J.  E.  Beidler,  D.  Rae 
Boyd,  Dr.  J.  R.  Care,  Harry  Carr,  Harry 
Z.  Cole,  E.  Dodd  Condit,  C.  Russell  Corson, 
Wilmer  D.  Cressman,  P.  R.  Crouthamel, 
William  L.  Cummings,  Harold  E.  Curll, 
George  C.  Custer,  R.  Ronald  Dettre,  D. 
Craig  Donat,  Jacob  Eisenberger,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ellenberger,  Anson  B.  Evans,  Ira  M.  Fisher, 
Irwin  Fisher,  H.  H.  Ganser,  Vincent  God- 
,hall,  Louis  F.  Groff,  Raymond  A.  Gross, 
Howard  Hampton,  Powell  Hampton,  R.  A. 
Hartman,  C.  C.  Hassinger,  Lloyd  A.  Heeb- 
ler,  Philip  Heeter,  Lin  Hendricks,  George 
T.  Herr,  Will  D.  Hiltner,  G.  Carroll  Hoover, 
Martin  L.  Horn,  G.  S.  Houseman,  B.  B. 
Hughes,  C.  C.  Hughes,  Daniel  S.  Johnson, 
Leon  Kohl,  Oscar  C.  Long,  Charles  H.  Lyle, 
[.  G.  Maloff,  J.  R.  McKinney,  Noah  S.  Mil- 
er,  Adolf  Muller,  Eugene  Muller,  S.  Russell 
Meiman,  Leon  H.  Nester,  John  W.  Polk, 
W.  J.  Powell,  John  P.  Reiff,  Edward  A. 
Hile,  Andrew  S.  Ringler. 

R.  C.  Ronan,  John  W.  Royer,  J.  D.  Sal- 
ade,  Leroy  R.  Schultz,  George  Sinclair, 
E.  F.  Slough,  F.  W.  Steinbright,  P.  M. 
Stein,  F.  A.  Stickler,  Ambrose  W.  Strouse, 
Tohn  W.  Sutch,  Charles  A.  Thomas,  Clem- 
;nt  Tingley,  C.  V.  Tower,  Elmo  Under- 
coffler,  Harry  M.  Walton,  R.  G.  Waltz, 
-.eon  I.  Wanger,  George  W.  Weaver,  John 

M.  Weber,  Andrew  J.  Wilson,  M.  W.  Wit- 
ner,  Harry  L.  Wolf,  Daniel  F.  Yost,  Frank 
1 Yost,  John  A.  Zahnd,  J.  Warren  Ziegler. 

William  Phillips,  Howard  Zimmerman, 
talph  Zimmerman,  William  Kliebersein, 
tichard  J.  Guthridge,  Richard  Guthridge, 
fr.,  H.  W.  Robinson,  W.  L.  High,  Judge  J. 
lurnett  Holland,  Samuel  B.  Gaumer,  Ernest 
V.  Heebner,  Reuben  T.  Schall,  David  E. 
Groshens,  Harry  K.  Thomas,  Paul  G.  Huns- 
>erger,  Sylvester  Eisenhardt,  John  H.  Hoff- 
nan,  Lewis  B.  Bachenheim,  T.  C.  Templin, 
I.  M.  Loring,  J.  Howard  Beidler,  Lyman  A. 
■Cratz,  William  A.  Berger,  A.  L.  Lewis, 
''rancis  L.  Freas,  H.  Francis  Freas,  Wil- 
iam R.  Fisher,  Richard  B.  Stiles,  Jr.,  W. 
Scott  Crawford,  John  F.  O’Byme,  A.  S. 
teynolds,  W.  H.  Crown,  Jr.,  Joseph  O’Bryne, 
Arthur  Schmoyer. 

Adam  J.  Scheidt,  Adam  M.  Scheidt,  J. 
Sillmur  Tyson,  Jr.,  Harry  Gordon,  Howard 
1.  Burns,  Alfred  B.  Kelso,  Charles  A.  Kel- 

0,  J.  Lees  Yeager,  Herman  B.  Willaredt, 

1.  Andrew  Willaredt,  Walter  P.  Kramer, 
3.  F.  Slough,  W.  P.  Jendryk,  N.  S.  Miller, 
V.  Pierson,  C.  Spangler,  R.  W.  Lane,  Jr., 
Jr.  J.  S.  Miller,  H.  Taylor  Pugh,  J.  Russell 
5ern,  Joseph  Tyler,  Theodore  Nitterauer, 
I.  D.  Steinbright,  R.  T.  Steinbright,  J.  C. 
Sassel,  R.  H.  Cassel,  Charles  Edwards,  Dr. 
Villiam  A.  Steinbach,  J.  Harding  Rees,  H. 
Arnold  Smith,  William  Gordon,  Harper 
Sean,  Harold  G.  Knight,  Jr.,  Richard  H. 
lifford,  Harry  M.  Gifford,  Irvin  B.  Gill, 
larry  S.  Bown. 

Allen  T.  Evanson,  Clarence  H.Fry,  Wil- 
iam D.  Clarke. 


Fishing  for  trout  on  the  Little  Lehigh, 
Lehigh  County. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF 
AN  EARTH  WORM 

I am  of  German  descent.  Worm  history 
records  the  migration  of  our  race  to  these 
grounds  in  the  year  1521,  when  men  as- 
sembled for  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Germany. 
Our  forefathers  felt  that  if  men  wanted  a 
diet  of  worms  they  could  feast  on  hook 
worms;  they  sought  a land  inhabited  by 
souls  too  pure  to  molest  the  underworld, 
and  who  would  permit  them  to  enjoy  “peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  fly  fishermen.”  But, 
too  soon  the  tribe  with  big  chief  Izaak 
Walton  followed  in  their  wake  and  com- 
pelled them  to  lay  low  to  prevent  being 
trod  upon. 

My  early  education  was  not  neglected;  I 
was  well  grounded  in  many  subjects  for  I 
always  went  to  the  root  of  things.  I soon 
advanced  to  the  position  of  cashier  in  a 
clay  bank  which  adjoined  a school  of  fish. 
One  day  I stuck  my  head  out  of  the  bank 
and  each  fish  in  the  school  wanted  me  to 
enter  their  anatomy  course,  saying  I would 
pass  through  and  come  out  into  the  world 
with  a fertile  mind  and  body.  They  knew 
for  they  had  digested  similar  subjects.  I 
did  not  want  to  take  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine; felt  there  were  too  many  worm  doc- 
tors who  advertise  worm  medicine.  I never 
took  their  medicine,  it  would  not  cure  my 
ailment  which  was  curvature  of  the  spine. 
I completed  a course  in  vocal  training  and 
often  sing  my  favorite  so-low,  “Massa’s  in 
the  cold,  cold  ground.” 

I am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Rocke- 
feller method  of  abolishing  the  hook  worm. 
They  should  begin  at  the  source  and  abolish 
only  the  hook;  it  would  be  more  to  the 
point  and  could  be  straightened  out,  pro- 
vided they  could  get  a line  on  it.  Just  seems 
to  go  right  through  me  when  I see  a fish 
hook.  Eaters  of  fish  should  catch  them  on 
the  fly. 

We  do  not  hold  measuring  worms  in  high 
esteem  for  they  double  up  and  give  us 
short  measure.  We  prefer  to  have  our  meas- 
uring done  with  a tape-worm.  Had  a deal 
on  one  time  with  another  worm  and  I in- 
tended to  pull  his  leg,  but  discovered  it 
was  a 100  legged  worm  and  I didn’t  have 
enough  pull. 

In  my  youth  I was  fond  of  the  sport 
called  “tug  of  war.”  We  always  played 
against  birds;  they  would  try  to  pull  us 
out  of  a hole  and  we  wmuld  try  to  pull  them 


in.  The  birds  never  won  unless  we  were  all 
in,  with  over  exertion.  Worms  like  birds 
and  often  feed  them. 

Early  in  life  I took  to  drinking  and  when 
I got  canned  it  seemed  I always  went  fishing 
with  some  man ; but  fortunately  for  me, 
the  man  usually  got  canned  up  too,  when 
fishing,  and  when  he  nervously  tried  to  bait 
me  on  so  he  could  throw  his  hooks  into  me, 
I fell  from  grace  to  the  ground  as  he  ut- 
tered a cuss  wTord.  Drink  never  went  to  my 
head,  too  far  to  go. 

Once  I got  caught  with  a hook  that 
passed  through  my  appendix,  then  I flew 
through  the  air,  landed  on  the  water,  sank 
down  to  the  bottom,  came  up  in  a sucker, 
felt  like  a Jonah  and  escaped  when  the  man 
cleaned  the  fish.  Some  experience  for  an  in- 
nocent young  worm. 

I was  not  what  you  would  call  a good 
worm;  spent  too  much  time  in  the  bright 
light  districts  where  the  glow  worm  maid- 
ens would  dance  the  crawl  with  me.  I never 
married.  However,  the  worm  girls  consid- 
ered me  rather  handsome,  for  I had  a ruddy 
complexion,  was  of  vermiform  build,  tall 
for  my  age,  wiry  and  was  polite  at  every 
turn.  Seemed  I never  cared  for  worm  girls 
for  they  were  always  either  squirming  on 
your  lap,  or  crawling  all  over  you. 

In  my  mature  years  I have  followed  but 
one  course  in  life;  not  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  only  the  narrow.  I could  never 
hold  any  position  for  any  length  of  time, 
possibly  because  I always  laid  down  on  the 
job.  I never  prospered,  but  was  always  in 
the  hole.  Seemed  that  whenever  I could  see 
daylight  ahead,  a bird  would  present  its 
bill  and  I would  go  in  the  hole  again.  Could 
never  get  on  my  feet. 

Most  worms  leave  a deposit  in  every  bank 
they  pass,  but,  when  frightened,  I would 
lose  all  my  loose  change.  I never  had  much 
backbone,  yet  I could  always  make  both 
ends  meet.  It  was  always  a toss-up  to  know 
whether  I was  head  or  tail,  but  I never 
looked  back  to  see  if  the  rest  of  me  was 
coming. 

In  looking  back  over  my  long,  crooked 
pathway  in  life,  I can  see  wherein  I have 
made  many  wrong  turns  and  often  found 
myself  in  trouble,  could  not  go  straight; 
every  worm  said  I was  crooked,  but  they 
were  not  any  better. 

I am  ready  for  the  final  summons;  have 
prepared  my  tomb  in  which  to  be  interred, 
as  heretofore,  thus  save  my  friends  the  ex- 
pense of  burial.  The  tomb  will  be  the  end 
of  my  earthly  career  after  leaving  foot- 
prints in  the  sands  and  soils  of  time. 

— H.  P.  Dowler. 


WATERS  CLOSED 

On  request  of  the  Long  Run  Fish  and 
Game  Club,  Sabinsville,  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  has  set  aside  Blue  Run, 
tributary  to  Long  Run  and  about  one  mile 
on  the  head  of  Jemerson  Creek  as  trout 
nursery  waters,  and  fishing  is  prohibited. 
The  streams  have  been  properly  posted. 
Acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  255,  of  the  act  of  Mav  2.  1925. 
P.  L.  448. 

Penalty  for  violation  $100.00. 
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HERE  ahd  THERE 

'n  anglerdom 


This  fine  creel  of  trout  was  taken  on  Elk  Creek,  Centre  County,  by  Gust  Swanson. 


A dean  of  feminine  disciples  of  Izaak 
Walton  in  Pennsylvania  is  87-year-old  Sal- 
lie  Becker  of  Terre  Hill,  Lancaster  county. 
Recently  she  purchased  her  1938  fishing 
license  in  preparation  for  another  season 
astream. 


A minnow  was  the  lure  used  in  taking 
one  of  the  finest  brown  trout  from  famous 
Brodheads  Creek  in  Monroe  county  last 
season.  The  big  brownie,  24  inches  in  length 
and  weighing  5 pounds  2 ounces,  was  caught 
by  Russell  “Buck”  Hastie  of  East  Strouds- 
burg near  Stokes  Mills,  writes  Warden 
H.  P.  Custard. 


Pocono  Creek  in  Monroe  county  yielded 
a 17-inch  brown  trout  to  James  Howard 
of  Stroudsburg,  Custard  reports.  C.  V. 
Stogsdill  of  Henryville  said  that  excep- 
tionally good  trout  fishing  was  had  last 
season  during  the  May  fly  hatches  on  the 
Brodheads  Creek.  Eugene  Connett,  nation- 
ally known  authority  on  trout  and  fly  fish- 
ing made  some  excellent  catches  during  the 
hatch,  he  reports. 


Although  trout  and  trout  fishing  right 
now  occupy  the  limelight,  there  is  good 
news  for  bass  fishermen  during  the  coming 


Ross  Brown  of  Bedford  with  a three  pound  rainbow 
trout  taken  in  Lake  Gordon  on  Evitts  Creek,  Bed- 
ford County. 


season  in  the  following  report  from  Warden 
Custard.  “I  would  also  advise,”  he  writes, 
“that  the  bass  season  for  1937  was  very 
satisfactory  in  this  section,  basing  this 
opinion  on  observations  and  reports  from 
our  lakes  and  the  Upper  Delaware  river. 
All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
coming  season  will  be  as  good  if  not  very 
much  better  than  last  year.  Reservations 
are  already  coming  in  at  some  of  the  moun- 
tain lakes  for  boats  to  be  reserved  for  the 
first  week  of  bass  season  this  year.” 


N.  R.  (Nick)  Cassilo,  whose  splendid 
articles  on  fish  and  fishing  are  enjoyed  by 
many  readers  of  the  ANGLER,  likes  his 
sucker  fishing.  He  writes:  “Caught  seven 
nice  suckers  recently  down  on  the  Little 
Beaver,  below  Enon  Valley.  Was  surprised 
at  seeing  so  many  of  them  on  the  move  this 
time  of  the  year.  Maybe  we’ll  have  an  early 
spring.” 


Some  mighty  fine  game  fish  were  entered 
in  the  Chester  County  Angler’s  Contest  for 
1937,  conducted  by  the  Chester  County  Rod 
& Gun  Club.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the 
22nd  annual  banquet  of  the  association  to  be 
held  in  Coatesville  on  March  24,  when 
Judge  Harold  G.  Knight  of  Montgomery 
County  will  be  principal  speaker  and  Nor- 
man Wood  of  Coatesville  will  be  toast- 
master. Six  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 


largemouth  bass  division.  First  will  go  to 
I.  S.  Buescher,  Coatesville,  for  a large- 
mouth  23*4  inches  in  length,  16%  inches 
in  girth  and  weighing  6 pounds  one  ounce. 
Taken  in  Brandywine  Creek.  Earl  Daily, 
Parkesburg,  takes  second  place  with  a 22% 
inch  largemouth  weighing  5 pounds  8 
ounces,  and  Ted  Rank,  Honeybrook,  clinches 
third  place  with  a 20*4  inch  largemouth 
weighing  5 pounds  4 ounces.  Mrs.  Joseph 
Alfrez  of  Coatesville  placed  fourth  a 5 
pound  largemouth,  also  from  the  Brandy- 
wine, while  the  fifth  place  is  the  4 pound 
3 ounce  bass  caught  by  William  McMinn 
of  Coatesville.  A four  pounder  taken  by 
Harold  Thompson  of  Coatesville  was  in 
sixth  place.  Irvin  S.  Buescher  of  Coatesville 
scored  first  place  in  the  smallmouth  divi- 
sion with  a fish  22%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  5 pounds  7 ounces.  It  was  also 
caught  in  the  Brandywine.  A smallmouth 
weighing  2 pounds  14  ounces  and  taken  by 
Harry  Parmer,  Coatesville,  was  in  second 
place  in  this  division.  First  prize  pickerel 
was  a 2 pound,  21  inch  fish,  caught  in  Oc- 
toraro  Creek  by  William  Hoopes,  Coates- 
ville. Leon  Guiney,  Coatesville,  took  second 
prize  with  a 16%  inch  pickerel  weighing 
one  pound  6 ounces.  The  prize  sunfish  en- 
tered was  taken  by  William  Vandergrift, 
Coatesville.  It  weighed  12  ounces  and  was 
8%  inches  in  length. 


"That's  a queer  mounting,  Johnnie!" 

"Yes,  that's  the  one  that  got  away  up  in  the  big  creek  last  summer." 
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EDITORIAL 


TROUT  STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 

N Pennsylvania,  as  in  virtually  every  other  densely  populated  and  industrialized 

state  in  the  East,  those  in  charge  of  the  fishing  resources  have  been  faced  with  a 

gradual  decrease  in  mileage  of  waters  suitable  for  maintaining  fish  life  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a sharp  increase  in  number  of  fishermen.  Not  only  has  this  condition 
served  to  intensify  fishing  on  the  remaining  mileage  of  our  clean  streams  and  made 
vastly  increased  stocking  from  the  hatcheries  necessary,  but  it  had  demonstrated 
definitely  the  necessity  for  bringing  our  suitable  trout  waters  to  the  greatest  capacity 
for  production  of  fish  of  which  they  are  capable. 

To  that  end,  Pennsylvania  in  recent  years  has  been  devoting  more  and  more 
thought  to  bettering  of  environmental  conditions,  not  only  for  legal  sized  brook  trout, 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout  when  these  fish  are  stocked  from  the  hatcheries,  but  for 
fingerling  trout  planted  in  suitable  nursery  waters  and,  naturally,  reliant  for  their 
growth  on  food  produced  in  larger  streams  to  which  they  move  as  they  develop. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  intelligent  improvement  of  environmental  conditions 
under  which  stocked  trout  must  live  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the  stocking  program 
itself. 

Engaged  in  Pennsylvania’s  stream  improvement  campaign  have  been  the  organized 
sportsmen  in  many  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  who  have  played  a most  active 
and  commendable  part.  In  many  instances,  associations  have  furnished  materials  for 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The  Works  Progress 
Administration  has,  in  the  different  counties,  carried  on  intensive  stream  improve- 
ment on  many  popular  trout  streams.  During  the  last  year,  construction  of  shelters, 
dams,  deflectors  and  rip-rap  walls  to  serve  as  suitable  checks  for  erosion  has  been 
accomplished  with  an  idea  of  permanence  primarily  in  mind.  In  all  probability  you 
may  fish  one  of  these  improved  trout  streams  this  year  and  I believe  the  worthwhile 
results  accomplished  will  be  readily  apparent  in  most  instances. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  working  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  has  also  accomplished  a great  deal  in  improvement  work  on  streams 
in  the  vicinity  of  various  CCC  camps.  These  two  government  agencies  have  carried 
on  extensive  programs  of  trout  stream  betterment  certain  to  show  results  in  years  to 
come. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  trout  streams  in 
agricultural  districts,  is  introduction  of  more  shore  cover.  We  feel  that  the  willow 
planting  campaign  to  be  undertaken  in  various  counties  this  spring  will  serve  a splendid 
purpose  in  this  phase  of  the  stream  improvement  program.  "Plant  A Willow"  is  one 
of  the  most  commendable  slogans  ever  stressed  in  the  drive  for  better  trout  fishing. 
As  Commissioner  Weber,  who  has  been  intensely  interested  in  willow  planting,  pointed 
out  in  the  March  issue  of  the  ANGLER,  the  root  system,  rapid  growth  and  dense 
foliage  of  this  tree,  make  it  ideal  for  stream  banks  in  which  it  takes  hold  readily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  environmental  improvement,  with  an  eye  to  increasing  the  food 
capacity  and  shelter  requirements  for  trout  has  been  and  can  be  linked  to  an  even 
greater  extent  to  the  hatchery  production  of  the  three  species. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


TROUT  TACKLE  SUGGESTIONS 

By  R.  W.  McCAFFERTY 

Sketches  by  the  Author 
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THE  dry  fly  is  unques- 
t i o n a b 1 y the  most 
widely  publicized  artificial 
lure  used  in  taking  trout. 

The  sight  of  a well  bal- 
anced, high  floating,  nat- 
ural looking  dry  fly  being 
deliberately  sucked  under 
the  surface  into  the  mouth 
of  a nice  brown  trout  is 
something  long  to  be  re- 
membered. The  fact  that 
the  fly  is  nearly  always 
visible  minimizes  the 
chances  of  failing  to  hook 
a rising  fish.  That  factor 
alone  accounts  for  the  tre- 
mendous popularity  of  this 
delightful  method  of  tak- 
ing fish. 

In  many  instances,  that 
fact  is  also  a serious  detri- 
m e n t to  success.  How 
often  have  all  of  us  used 
dry  flies  when  we  knew 
well  enough  that  some 
other  lure  would  have  been 
much  better.  An  incident 
worthy  of  mention,  I be- 
lieve, occurred  on  Cedar 
Run  in  Tioga  and  Lycom- 
ing Counties  during  June, 

1936. 

It  was  one  of  those  days 
when,  through  no  sound 
reasoning  at  all,  I had  de- 
cided to  try  to  take  trout 
on  dry  flies.  The  morning 
sun  had  just  risen  over  the  rim  of  the  high 
plateau  on  my  right.  The  new  leaf  growth, 
refreshed  by  the  mist  which  nightly  descends 
into  these  deep,  fern  lined  gorges,  was  cov- 
ered with  dew,  and  as  the  sunlight  filtered 
through  the  rising  mist,  each  leaf  glittered 
as  though  covered  with  myriads  of  dia- 
monds. 

Pilled  with  anticipation  I tied  onto  my 
12  foot  4X  leader  a number  12  Blue  Quili. 
The  stream  was  low,  a normal  condition  for 
the  Plateau  streams  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  choice  of  fly  was  prompted  by  the 
type  of  fly  which  had  been  hatching  the 
evening  before.  This  manner  of  selecting  a 
fly  for  morning  fishing  is  satisfactory — 
sometimes.  The  number  of  times  it  proves 
successful  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

Thoughtlessly,  I had  fished  several  nice 
pools  before  I realized  that  nothing  was  be- 
ing gained  except  casting  practice.  A 
change  to  several  types  and  sizes  of  flies 
within  the  next  half  hour  netted  me  exact- 
ly nothing,  not  even  a rise!  I had  noticed, 
however,  that  an  occasional  small  fish  was 
breaking  the  surface,  but  even  these  I could 
not  induce  to  strike. 

As  I moved  cautiously  upstream  I no- 
ticed a “brown”  of  about  11  inches  lying  in 
midstream,  apparently  in  position  for  feed- 
ing. I resolved  to  take  this  fish  or  quit  for 
the  morning.  If  one  could  not  catch  one  of 
this  size,  it  seemed  hopeless  to  angle  for 


those  which  were  larger  and  probably  more 
shy.  After  taking  my  casting  position  near 
the  edge  of  the  stream,  I tied  on  the  fly 
which  I knew  would  fool  this  fellow.  I had 
selected  a multi-colored,  gold  bodied,  variant 
(the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  success- 
ful pattern  we  shall  give  to  ??;  it  is  claimed 
by  many).  Although  tied  on  a small  hook 
this  fly  appears  rather  large  on  the  water. 
This  is  characteristic  of  variant  type  flies. 

A dozen  casts  divided  into  straight  and 
curved  casts  were  sufficient  to  convince  me 
that  this  was  not  the  right  pattern.  Changes 
of  flies  were  made  from  time  to  time,  vary- 
ing the  colors  and  sizes.  Even  while  the 
artificial  fly  floated  over  the  fish,  several 
natural  flies  also  floated  over  it  and  were 
taken  without  hesitation.  The  most  I could 
get  was  a splash  rise,  a rise  where  the  fish 
apparently  decides  to  take  the  fly  and  then 
refuses  it  at  the  crucial  moment,  usually 
ending  by  splashing  the  water  surface  with 
its  tail. 

Why  had  I persisted  in  using  the  floating- 
fly  in  my  attempts  to  catch  this  trout? 
Granted,  I did  see  two  natural  insects  drift 
downstream  over  this  fish  and  have  them 
taken  by  the  trout,  in  preference  to  my  of- 
ferings which  were  not  more  than  six 
inches  away,  but  these  natural  insects  had, 
or  were,  just  emerging  from  their  nymphal 
cases  and  their  wings  were  fluttering  as  is 
customary  preparatory  to  the  insects  taking 
to  the  air.  Definitely,  it  was  the  action  of 


A the  insects  that 

y enhanced  their 
appearance.  Had 
yr  they  floated  over 
— the  fish  motion- 

y^y less  as  did  the 
flies  I was  using, 
I felt  their  effec- 
Jyyr  tiveness  would 

have  been  on  a par  with  my  float- 
ers.  Another  outstanding  fact  was 
B - — this  fish  was  interested  in  food 

on  or  near  the  surface,  and  seem- 
ingly,  action  was  a prime  factor. 

The  following  furthers  my  be- 
lief. I had  given  up  the  dry  flies 
now  in  preference  to  nymphs. 
Knowing  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
nymphs  in  this  stream  were  black,  the  color 
phase  had  been  decided  for  me.  I had  enter- 
tained for  some  time  an  idea  that  artificial 
ants,  fished  in  the  same  manner  as  nymphs, 
when  taken  by  the  fish,  were  believed  to  be 
the  latter  and  not  a real  ant,  said  ant  be- 
ing purely  a land  insect  which,  possibly  due 
to  accident,  had  fallen  into  the  water.  The 
exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  are  the  periods 
when  flying  ants  are  swarming  over  the 
stream. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  prove  my 
theory.  A size  12  black  ant  was  tied  to  my 
dry  fly  leader  and  I paused  for  a few  mo- 
ments to  rest  the  trout.  The  first  cast  was 
perfect,  and  I proceeded  to  fish  the  ant  as  I 
often  had  on  previous  occasions,  letting  it 
drift  with  the  current  unretarded,  impart- 
ing no  action  whatever.  When  the  lure 
drifted  within  a foot  of  the  fish,  a little  to 
one  side,  the  fanning  of  his  fins  quickened 
and  he  rose  into  position  to  take  the  fly.  In- 
stead of  striking,  he  followed  cautiously  a 
short  distance  and  returned  to  his  original 
station.  A short  pause  and  then  I duplicated 
the  first  cast.  This  time  as  the  lure  ap- 
proached the  fish,  instead  of  using  the 
method  which  had  failed  to  produce  on  the 
first  drift,  I raised  the  rod  tip  suddenly 
about  three  inches  and  followed  immediate- 
ly with  a similar  action.  A repetition  was 
unnecessary,  the  trout  had  taken  the  ant  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Without  the 
shadow  of  a doubt,  this  trout  was  looking 
for  nymphs  which  were  rising  to  the 
stream’s  surface  where  a metamorphosis 
takes  place,  changing  them  from  a swim- 
ming and  crawling  water  insect  to  a dainty 
winged  one. 

It  was  evident,  in  this  case  at  least,  that 
the  feeding  fish  was  aware  of  the  preva- 
lence of  one  type  of  food  only.  To  try  to 
tempt  him  to  strike  any  other  type  was  use- 
less. 

The  action  given  to  the  ant  also  was  an 
important  phase.  When  the  ant  was  given 
no  action,  it  attracted  attention,  but  did  not 
induce  a strike.  When  the  lifelike  motion 
was  imparted  it  was  immediately  taken. 
There  were  numerous  empty  nymph  cases 
being  carried  downstream.  Occasionally  one 
of  these  would  attract  the  fish  but,  as  near- 
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ly  as  I could  detect,  none  were  taken  at  any 
time. 

This  trout  was  in  a case  of  extreme  selec- 
tivity. I have  often  observed  fish  taking 
empty  nymph  cases  as  well  as  bits  of  sticks 
or  debris  of  all  kinds  and  after  detecting 
their  error,  emit  them  again.  Possibly,  se- 
lectivity increases  as  the  appetite  is  grad- 
ually satiated.  That  would  account  for  the 
difficulty  encountered  sometimes  in  taking 
a trout  which  apparently  is  feeding  freely, 
and  the  ease  with  which  a creel  can  be  filled 
if  you  are  astream  when  one  of  those  raven- 
ous feeding  periods  has  just  begun. 

Let  me  further  substantiate  my  theory. 
The  East  Branch  of  the  Ausable  River  last 
year  afforded  me  some  of  the  most  widely 
diversified  fishing  it  has  ever  been  my  priv- 
ilege to  enjoy.  No  time  during  our  ten  days 
fishing  on  this  river  was  it  our  good  fortune 
to  witness  a big  fly  hatch.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  one  of  the  best  hatches  that  the 
following  incident  occurred. 

A section  of  about  400  yards  of  the 
stream  was  being  fished  rather  thoroughly 
by  a number  of  dry  fly  men.  I was  disposed 
to  study  fish  and  fishermen  rather  than  try 
my  luck  until  a little  later.  Two  men  in 


VARIANT 


particular  had  attracted  my  attention.  They 
had  been  confining  their  efforts  to  one  pool 
and  in  an  hour’s  time  were  rewarded  with 
one  fish,  a seven  inch  brown.  As  I prepared 
to  fish,  they  decided  to  discontinue  their  ef- 
forts and  proceeded  to  take  down  their 
tackle.  The  fish  were  beginning  to  feed  more 
freely  and  many  could  be  seen  breaking 
water. 

One  fish  was  coming  to  the  surface  per- 
sistently, taking  spent  flies  floating  on  the 
surface.  Several  evenings  dry  fly  fishing 
had  proved  the  Lee  Wulff,  both  light  and 
dark,  to  be  an  excellent  fly  on  this  stream. 
I tied  one  of  these  flies  to  my  leader  and 
stepped  into  the  river  just  below  this  fish 
which  appeared  to  be  quite  small.  I had  not 
intended  trying  for  him,  but  inadvertently 
dropped  my  fly  to  the  water  to  float  wdiile  I 
stripped  line  from  the  reel.  As  the  fly 
touched  the  water  a small  dimple  appeared 
and  I struck  instinctively.  He  was  hooked 
and,  thinking  it  to  be  small,  I worked  him 
down  to  the  riffles  to  prevent  disturbing  the 
pool.  Several  attempts  to  net  this  trout  were 
frustrated  by  his  wild  rushes  and  I had  a 


good  fight  before  succeeding  in  landing  him, 
a lV‘z  pound  brown. 

By  employing  a light  leader  and  careful 
casting,  several  more  trout  up  to  a pound 
and  a quarter,  were  caught  in  this  pool,  all 
on  the  Grey  Wulff.  Then,  as  though  acting 
upon  pre-determined  signal  or  particular 
time,  the  majority  of  the  fish  ceased  feed- 
ing. At  least,  with  the  exception  of  about 
four  fish  in  this  pool,  they  had  stopped  com- 
ing to  the  surface  for  their  food.  One  of 
the  remaining  surface  feeders  appeared 
to  be  a fair  fish,  so  another  angler  and  my- 
self moved  into  position  to  cast  for  it.  We 
were  both  using  12  feet,  4X  leaders.  After 
a few  moments  of  casting  over  this  trout 
without  success,  we  began  a more  sys- 
tematic attempt.  Flies  of  various  sizes  and 
descriptions  were  tried  and  the  only  sign  of 
interest  displayed  by  the  fish  was  a splash 
rise  to  a Brown  Spider. 

All  the  while,  however,  this  fish  had  been 
breaking  the  surface  of  the  stream.  The 
fact  that  we  had  good  luck  earlier  in  the 
evening  on  dry  flies  and  that  it  was  nearly 
dark  was  probably  the  reason  I had  not 
changed  to  nymphs.  Darkness  forced  us  off 
the  stream  and  as  I took  apart  my  tackle  I 
resolved  to  try  for  this  fish  the  following 
morning. 

There  were  no  fish  breaking  the  surface 
early  the  next  day  as  I carefully  approached 
the  spot  where  all  our  efforts  had  been  pis- 
catorially  scorned  the  preceding  evening. 
Nevertheless,  I tried  a few  dry  flies,  then, 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  that  method, 
changed  to  nymphs.  A black  strawman, 
about  one  inch  long,  tied  on  a No.  8 hook 
was  selected.  A cast  was  made,  the  fly  drop- 
ping into  the  water  a few  feet  upstream 
from  where  I supposed  the  fish  to  be  lo- 
cated. I allowed  the  fly  to  sink  approximate- 
ly a foot  and  then  imparted  a series  of 
small  jerks  to  it.  On  the  third  cast  a fish 
struck  and  after  a few  moments  of  playing 
it  I netted  a plump  brownie  about  ten  inches 
long. 

I was  certain  that  this  was  not  the  fish 
we  were  trying  for  the  evening  before  so 
I continued  fishing.  Using  the  same  method 
of  retrieve  on  the  succeeding  casts  I again 
hooked  a fish  on  the  fifth  cast.  This  one  was 
heavier  and  when  netted  I found  it  to  be  a 
female  of  14  inches,  undoubtedly  the  fish  I 
was  after. 

It  would  appear  that  I am  attempting  to 
discount  the  importance  of  the  dry  fly.  That 
is  not  the  case.  I am  unable  to  see  this  type 
of  fishing  in  the  same  light  as  do  the  pur- 
ists. I do  have  a weakness  for  trying  these 
flies  before  anything  else  and  have  often 
wasted  valuable  time  changing  and  experi- 
menting with  them  while  I could  have  been 
catching'  fish  on  some  other  type  of  lure. 
Certainly,  credit  for  a percentage  of  the 
popularity  of  dry  fly  fishing  should  be  given 
to  the  pleasure  which  the  average  fisher- 


man derives  from  it.  The  pleasure  in  turn 
is  present  because  this  method  of  fishing  is, 
generally  speaking,  easier  than  most  other 
methods.  Now  don’t  take  that  too  freely. 
The  dry  fly  can  present  some  very  difficult 
problems.  Probably  the  one  most  frequently 
encountered  is  drag.  Meticulous  study  of 
the  water  currents  and  casting  practice  will 
overcome  that. 

Another  thing  which  has  a tendency  to 
make  this  fishing  confusing  is  the  hundreds 
of  patterns  of  flies  available.  After  a few 
years  of  fishing,  nearly  everyone  will  form- 
ulate a list  of  flies  they  think  best  for  the 
streams  they  fish.  Many  books  or  articles 
on  fishing  are  accompanied  by  a list  of  flies 
considered  by  the  authors  to  be  in  general 
the  most  killing  patterns.  These  lists  are,  in 
most  instances,  authentic. 

If  an  angler  does  choose  to  limit  his  flies 
to  a dozen  or  two  patterns,  I suggest  ob- 
taining each  pattern  in  several  different 
sizes.  A few  sizes  8 and  10  and  as  many  as 
possible  in  sizes  ranging  from  12  to  20  are 
my  personal  choice. 


Stove  Fli  n/hph 

Among  the  number  of  successful  anglers 
I know  are  two  that  prefer  dry  flies  tied 
only  in  wingless  hackle  patterns  or  palmers 
and  Bi  Visibles.  Another’s  preference  runs 
to  the  quill  bodied  patterns,  either  wingless 
or  hackle  point  wings. 

Occasionally,  hackle  point,  spent  wing 
flies  have  proven  their  killing  qualities.  Of 
this  style,  the  spent  wing  Adams  is  my  fa- 
vorite. 

Naturally,  if  you  experience  exceptional 
luck  on  one  particular  pattern  of  fly  you 
will  have  a tendency  to  be  pai'tial  to  that  fly. 
Guard  yourself  against  that.  The  fewer  set 
opinions  an  angler  accrues,  the  better  his 
chances  for  many  tight  lines.  Versatility 
and  impartiality  are  assets  to  every  fisher- 
man. 
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SUCKER  WEATHER 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 

Sketch  by  the  Author 


WHEN  the  twigs  and  smaller  branches 
of  the  river  willows  that  grow  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shenango  or  Neshannock 
(or  any  other  stream  for  that  matter),  turn 
a bright  yellow,  as  if  the  irrepressible  vital- 
ity contained  within  is  actually  attempting 
to  burst  through  the  more  tender  covering, 
Bill  Klee  either  makes  it  a point  to  come 
around  and  see  me  or  phones  to  tell  me  that 
that  irresistible  ux-ge  is  once  again  upon 
him.  And  since  the  willows  are  affected  by 
every  bright  and  reasonably  mild  day 
throughout  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
Bill  is  therefore  more  or  less  chronically 
ailing.  If  he  doesn’t  get  to  douse  a worm 
into  the  muddied  waters  of  some  nearby 
creek  and  feel  the  fervid,  springy  pull  of  a 
sizable  black  or  white  sucker  stimulated  by 
its  frigid  environment,  he  suffers  horribly. 
When  it  comes  to  the  gentle  art  Bill  and  I 
are  kindred  spirits,  therefore  we  usually  ail 
at  about  the  same  time  and  the  only  rem- 
edy is  to  get  out  to  some  sequestered  spot 
along  a suitable  stream  to  keep  our  periodic 
rendezvous  with  friend  Catostomus. 

I like  to  think  of  angling  as  did  Old 
Izaak,  a sport  wherein  one  may  come  in 
contact  with  things  out-of-doors  in  the  com- 
pany of  genial  companions;  where  one  may 
indulge  in  quiet  talk  or  idly  dream  as 
fancy  dictates.  And  if  such  is  the  case  does 
it  matter  much  whether  one  angles  for 
trout,  bass  or  suckei’s?  Some  of  the  most 
pleasant  hours  of  my  life  have  been  spent 
fishing  for  the  grinning,  bewhiskered  bull- 
head or  the  guttery  sucker,  and  yet  the 
sibilant  swish  of  a tapered  line  as  it  un- 
coils fi'om  the  backcast  is  music  to  my  ears. 
So  what  does  it  matter  so  long  as  a fellow 
is  fishing.  Now,  Bill  is  a chap  with  the 
same  turn  of  mind,  so  that  his  periodic 
urges  to  seek  the  lowly  sucker  are  not  only 
excusable  but  actually  commendable. 

One  of  our  memorable  excursions  in  pur- 
suit of  this  modest  member  of  an  extensive 
family  occurred  last  year  during  one  of 
those  fairly  comfortable  days  that  ai'e  more 
or  less  common  in  early  Mai’ch.  On  this  par- 
ticular day  the  sum  was  beating  down  with 
plenty  of  ardor  but  an  icy  breeze  more  than 
offset  Old  Sol’s  pre-seasonal  enthusiasm. 

The  locale  of  our  activities  was  that 
stretch  of  French  Creek  between  the  mouths 
of  Conneaut  Mai'sh  and  Sugar  creeks;  all 
topnotch  sucker  streams  if  you  should  ask 
me. 

Conneaut  Marsh  ci'eek  is  on  the  west  side 
of  French  so  that  the  early  morning  sun 
was  already  flooding  that  side  when  we  ar- 
rived. The  union  of  the  two  streams  forms 
a narrow  point  standing  well  above  the 
normal  water  level,  a miniature  slice  of 
good,  firm  soil  sparsely  covered  with  alders 
and  similar  shi’ubs;  the  whole  nestling  in 
the  lee  of  a fringe  of  tall  maples  dense 
enough  to  thwart  all  but  the  most  rigorous 
of  wintry  blasts.  The  point  is  a favorite 
with  all  the  local  sucker  fishing  fraternity. 

Upon  crossing  a shallow  ditch  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  alders  we  were  startled 
by  the  whistling  takeoff  of  a woodcock.  A 


few  feet  fai’ther  another  of  the  nocturnal 
snipes  went  fluttering  off  into  denser  cover. 
Dr.  Burr  Rogers,  a member  of  the  pisca- 
torial trio,  ambassador  of  good  will  (par- 
ticularly with  the  wives),  and  an  ardent 
grouse  and  woodcock  enthusiast,  considered 
this  episode  a fitting  prelude  to  the  very 
excellent  day  that  followed. 

Sucker  fishing  when  the  fish  are  really 
on  the  prod  is  great  sport  with  any  kind  of 
equipment.  However,  with  a flyrod,  a free- 
spool  reel  and  a light  bait  casting  line  one 
will  expei’ience  plenty  of  excitement,  and  if 
it  happens  to  be  the  angler’s  first  experi- 
ence, he  will  wonder  why  he  so  long  de- 
ferx-ed  taking  up  the  really  fine  sport.  Of 
course,  no  fishex-man  will  be  foolhardy 
enough  to  use  his  finest  flyrod;  a discarded 
one  or  any  of  the  very  inexpensive  rods 
that  are  avilable  will  be  suitable.  But,  don’t 
quibble  about  tackle;  get  out  even  if  it’s 
with  only  a handline  and  hook. 

Bait!  How  can  you  dig  worms  in  mid- 
winter? Easy.  Go  to  some  farmer’s  barn- 
yard, select  the  side  of  the  manure  pile  that 
appears  to  be  best  drained  and  sink  your 
fork  into  the  ground.  If  the  ground  is  sol- 
idly frozen,  then  expose  territory  that  has 
been  covered  by  the  manure.  You  will  find 
worms  if  the  manure  is  neither  too  fresh 
or  wet. 

After  assembling  our  outfits  we  baited 
the  regular  snelled  trout  hooks  we  were 
using  with  succulent  night  crawlers,  leaded 
the  line  sufficiently  and  cast  out  into  the 
tui'gid  water.  A nearby  log  furnished  dry 
seats. 

Paradoxically,  those  minutes  of  apparent 
idleness  while  waiting  for  a bite  are  never 


wasted.  A discourse  on  many  subject; 
causes  the  moments  to  rapidly  slip  by 
Often  we  were  entertained  by  wandering 
troups  of  chickadees  or  by  the  antics  o: 
aci’obatic  nuthatches.  There  need  not  be  i 
single  boi’esome  moment. 

“Whoops,  there  goes  my  line,”  hoarseb 
whispered  Burr  as  the  slight  belly  in  hi; 
line  slowly  straightened  while  the  sensitive 
rod  tip  curved  downward  perceptibly.  Botl 
Bill  and  I became  suddenly  hopefully  aler 
as  we  watched  Burr  maneuver  the  rod. 

He  ci’ouched  on  his  haunches  holding  the 
rod  in  his  right  hand  and  a loop  of  line  ii 
the  other.  In  return  for  a gentle  invest! 
gative  pull  he  received  a smai’t  jerk.  Buri 
looked  back  at  us  and  grinned. 

“He’s  on  there,”  he  said.  “Now  watch  me 
give  him  the  works.” 

In  the  same  breath  he  jerked  upwards  ox 
the  i'od.  Nothing  happened. 

“He’s  got  your  bait,”  Bill  remarked. 

“Gosh,  if  he  hasn’t,”  admitted  Burr  upor 
pulling  the  hook  to  the  surface. 

It  was  Bill’s  turn.  As  soon  as  his  roc 
showed  action  he  had  it  in  his  hand  and  be 
gan  to  slowly  pay  out  the  line.  After  one 
or  two  tense  minutes  he  gave  the  rod  tip  i 
slight  twitch  and  the  fish  was  hooked. 

There  is  nothing  spectacular  about  the 
fighting  tactics  of  a sucker.  Yet,  that  fami- 
liar feel  of  a hooked  fish  is  just  as  thrilling 
as  when  you’re  fast  to  more  desirable  prey 
One  or  two  prodigious  jerks,  a short,  skit- 
tering run  (if  you  give  it  line),  and  the 
victim  is  about  spent.  Of  course,  if  the 
specimen  is  extraordinarily  large  and  is 
fighting  in  fast  water  you  are  likely  to  gel 
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a surprise,  for  that  first  surging  run  may 
take  out  a lot  of  line. 

“He’s  a nice  one,”  Bill  glowed  as  he 
worked  the  fish  landward.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  firm,  silvery  body  of  a handsome 
white  sucker  was  proudly  displayed  by  its 
captor. 

The  fishing  rapidly  improved  and  there 
were  very  few  minutes  of  inaction.  A fair 
sprinkling  of  black  suckers  enhanced  the 
catch  because  they  are  considered  by  many 
to  he  more  toothsome.  However,  the  com- 
parative edible  qualities  of  both  types  is 
a debatable  question  with  me  for  I find 
them  both  equally  enjoyable.  During  the 
colder  months  their  flesh  is  as  firm  as  that 
of  a fresh-run  salmon,  and  the  flavor  deli- 
ciously sweet.  Yes,  they’re  bony,  but  so  are 
many  fish  that  are  considered  good  eating. 

Old  Bill  Jones  the  one-legged  fireman  in 
the  building  wherein  I work,  is  a topnotch 
sucker  fisherman  who  has  a special  way  of 
preparing  the  fish  so  that  the  bone  problem 
is  effectively  eliminated.  First,  he  cleans 
and  skins  them,  then  runs  the  beheaded 
bodies  together  with  coarse  cracker  crumbs 
through  a food  chopper.  The  fish  balls  mold- 
ed from  this  base  are  delectable  when  prop- 
erly seasoned  and  done  to  a golden  brown. 

After  lunch  we  gathered  up  our  equip- 


ment and  the  dozen  fish  we  had  kept  and 
departed  for  the  mouth  of  Sugar  Creek; 
our  destination  being  but  a stone’s  throw 
from  one  of  the  town  of  Cochranton’s  prin- 
cipal streets. 

French  Creek  is  a large  stream,  and  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season  in  the  spring  parts 
of  it  literally  teem  with  suckers.  A couple 
of  years  ago  on  the  opening  day  of  trout 
season  we  saw  thousands  of  them  endeav- 
oring to  ascend  the  dam  at  Venango.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  at  a time  would  essay  the 
swim  through  the  shallow  sheet  of  water 
that  was  slipping  down  over  the  sloping 
apron.  One  could  descend  the  wTall  border- 
ing the  east  side  of  the  dam  and  actually 
pick  up  the  struggling  fish  as  they  attempt- 
ed the  ascent.  Failing  to  negotiate  the  ob- 
struction they  would  slither  back  into  the 
turmoil  below  only  to  try  again  and  again. 

Just  below  the  dam  in  about  three  feet  of 
water  some  enterprising  individual  had 
anchored  a large  sheet  of  tin  or  other  bright 
metal  on  the  bottom.  The  dark  bodies  of  the 
fish  were  vividly  silhouetted  against  the 
contrasting  background  which  at  times  they 
almost  completely  obliterated  they  were  that 
numerous.  I have  often  wondered  if  the  tin 
wasn’t  placed  there  to  facilitate  gigging, 


for  all  attempts  to  get  them  to  take  baited 
hooks  failed. 

Shortly  after  wre  had  settled  ourselves  be- 
1owt  the  railroad  bridge  on  Sugar  Creek, 
we  were  startled  by  a loud  splashing  ap- 
parently emanating  a short  distance  above 
us.  Upon  investigation  wre  discovered  that 
the  disturbance  was  created  by  the  churn- 
ing bodies  of  numerous  suckers  as  they 
passed  through  a shallow  riffle  on  their  way 
upstream.  In  a pool  above  the  shoal  water 
could  be  seen  scores  of  them  milling  about 
in  the  slightly  murky  water;  vanguards  of 
the  hordes  that  were  yet  to  come. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  spring  run  of  the  fish 
in  the  early  days  was  a phenomena  which 
never  failed  to  attract  and  excite  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  were  at  all  observing.  As 
a boy  in  New  England  I can  vividly  recall 
the  part  that  I often  played  in  helping  in 
the  capture  of  thousands  of  them,  chasing 
them  into  the  shallows  onto  the  waiting 
tines  of  pitchforks  manned  by  a small  army 
of  men  and  boys  stationed  there.  Another 
favorite  mode  of  capture  was  to  feel  for 
them  under  overhanging  banks  where  they 
had  sought  refuge.  Still  another  was  by 
spearing  them  with  a three-pronged  spear 
as  they  passed  between  the  narrowing 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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STREAM  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA  STREAMS 

By  C.  JOEL  YOUNG 


SO  much  has  been  previously  published 
of  the  subject  of  stream  improvement, 
that  it  might  seem  there  is  little  left  to  be 
said.  One  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  all  streams  are  not  alike.  What 
we  may  do  in  one  stream  may  be  imprac- 
tical or  unnecessary  in  another.  How  will 
we  know  our  streams’  needs?  It  is  this 
thought  that  will  justify  this  article  and 
simplify  getting  to  the  problem  of  each 
stream’s  peculiar  needs.  Let  us  start  with 
a vision  of  the  ideal  stream.  It  is,  of  course, 
a stream  that  has  all,  or  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  desirable  factors  in  proper  propor- 
tion and  in  fitting  relation  to  each  other  in 
the  smallest  given  stream  area.  Then  let 
us  say,  “How  will  we  recognize  this  100  per 
cent  stream?”  Quite  likely  we  will  not.  If, 
however,  we  know  the  necessary  compo- 
nents that  are  found  in  the  ideal  stream, 
then  it  is  easier  for  us  to  visualize  what  is 
needed  to  make  a good  balanced  stream.  We 
are  then  better  able  to  judge  what  our 
stream  lacks  or  has  in  over  abundance  and 
thus  arrive  at  a practical  answer  to  those 
questions  of  the  what,  why  and  wherefore 
of  stream  improvement. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  be  specific  in  step- 
ping up  food  requirements  for  fish  because 
in  the  ideal  stream,  nature  takes  care  of 
this.  In  other  words  our  stream  improve- 
ments must  be  aids  to  this  end.  In  making 
the  survey,  it  is  only  necessary  to  answer 
intelligently  where  each  desirable  element 
of  a good  stream  can  become  negative. 

An  overabundance  or  a lack  of  any  of 
these  factors  is  a negative  finding.  All 
stream  improvements  are  to  help  nature  do 
her  part.  With  this  as  the  motive  we  must 
capitalize  upon  our  knowledge  of  nature’s 
courses  of  action.  We  can  best  lay  our  foun- 
dations in  low  water;  it  is  not  assumed  or 
intended  that  each  plan  suggested  by  the 
following  sketches  should  be  carried  out  in 
making  the  stream  improvements,  but 
rather  that  the  method  or  methods  em- 
ployed be  chosen  as  evidencing  the  best  or 
easiest  manner  to  overcome  each  condition 
definitely  established  as  being  a negative 
finding  in  our  stream  survey. 

Devices  and  Construction 
First  consider  the  type  of  stream  and  the 
species  of  fish  therein.  Trout  streams  differ 
widely  from  warm  water  streams  as  to  loca- 
tion, whether  through  a forest  area  or  cul- 
tivated section,  interpersed  woodland,  or 
meadows  with  no  trees  along  the  banks. 
The  improving  of  trout  streams  in  and 
throughout  a forest  area  is  the  simplest 
method.  There  being  lots  of  material,  small 
dams  and  retards  can  be  built  with  won- 
derful success.  But  trout  stream  improve- 
ment throughout  the  cultivated  sections 
such  as  we  have  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a different  matter.  Im- 
pounding dams  are  not  a part  of  this  pro- 
gram and  do  not  work  out  well  as  this  tends 
to  warm  the  water  too  much  during  the 
summer  months.  Small  riffle  dams,  deflec- 


tors and  open  boulder  dams  and  long  “Y” 
deflectors  or  double  deflectors  that  speed  up 
the  water  are  the  most  successful  devices 
used  in  cultivated  sections.  Do  not  attempt 
to  make  a trout  stream  out  of  a warm  water 
stream.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make 
the  water  cold  no  matter  how  fast  you  speed 
it  up.  A stream  can  only  be  made  into  a 
better  stream  of  its  particular  type. 

Materials:  Stones  vs.  Timber 
Here  again  one  must  consider  the  type  of 
stream  and  nature  of  banks  and  bottom  of 
stream.  Your  writer  has  found  that  stones 
are  more  practical  in  the  streams  with 
gravel  banks  and  gravel  shifting  bottoms. 
Having  found  that  stone  is  more  practical 
than  timber  most  of  my  work  is  made  of 
stone.  Of  course,  throughout  a forest  area 
where  timber  is  plentiful  and  lots  of  shade 
is  available  the  timber  construction,  if 
worked  out  properly,  is  very  practical.  I 
have  used  timber  with  very  good  success 
where  stones  were  scarce  and  hard  to  trans- 
port. However,  when  timber  gets  loose  dur- 
ing floods  it  always  causes  damage  by  float- 
ing into  bridges  and  fences.  Stones  may  be 
displaced  by  floods  but  they  will  not  float 
away  and  can  be  replaced  at  a very  slight 
cost.  By  watching  the  results  of  floods,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  stone  work 
for  dams  and  deflectors  is  more  permanent 
than  timber. 


Log  deflectors  can,  however,  be  built  in 
a permanent  manner  if  the  work  is  care- 
fully done  by  using  a “dead  man  anchor” 
to  tie  the  log  into  the  bank  and  running 
the  end  into  the  bank  far  enough  to  keep  5 
the  ice  and  other  floating  matter  from  tear-  j 
ing  it  out.  Here  another  factor  enters.  The  : 
nature  of  the  bank  must  be  considered. 
Firm  banks  will  hold  logs  much  better  than 
loose  ground,  gravel  or  shifting  banks. 

Log  covers  and  parallel  logs  are  best 
anchored  into  the  bank  by  hitching  a %" 
cable  to  the  cover  or  log  and  anchoring  this 
to  a “dead  man”  buried  in  the  bank.  Do  not 
use  stakes  to  anchor  log  covers  or  parallel 
logs.  Trees  will  make  good  anchorage  if 
located  at  the  proper  places. 

Banks  should  be  protected  at  points 
where  deflectors  or  dams  are  taken  into  the 
banks  so  that  the  water  will  not  wash 
around  the  ends  and  eat  the  ground  away. 
Where  the  banks  are  low,  stone  paving  is 
all  that  is  required,  but  where  the  banks 
are  high  it  is  necessary  to  make  a log  crib- 
bing or  rip-rap  the  banks.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  stop  bank  erosion  and  keep  silt 
out  of  an  improved  stream.  All  the  sharp 
bends  in  the  stream  should  be  protected 
against  erosion  and  the  banks  protected  to 
deflect  the  wash  away  from  them. 

A good  rule  to  follow  in  building  stone 
riffle  dams  is  to  taper  them  from  the  banks 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  so  that  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  dam  is  about  one-third  lower 
than  the  ends  for  a distance  of  one-third 
the  entire  width  of  the  dam.  This  allows  the 
water  to  run  over  at  all  times  and  distrib- 
utes the  pressure  during  high  water.  If  this 
rule  is  followed  the  ends  of  the  dam  will 
not  wash  out,  leaving  the  middle  high  and 
dry. 

Log  dams  can  he  constructed  with  great 
success  if  they  are  carefully  constructed 
and  the  logs  run  well  into  the  banks.  They 
should  be  backed  up  with  stones  wherever 
possible  so  that  the  stones  taper  to  the  top 
of  the  logs. 

Where  the  stream  is  too  wide  to  use  a 
single  log  across  it,  a good  plan  is  to  build 
a log  deflector  on  each  side  of  the  bank  and 
hook  the  middle  logs  into  this.  This  can  be 
done  by  using  dock  spikes  and  dovetailing 
the  dam  logs  into  the  deflectors  and  filling 
them  with  stones.  I have  built  a dam  of  this 
type  across  a stream  150  feet  in  width  and 
3 feet  in  height,  using  three  logs,  one  on 
top  of  the  other  fastened  together  with 
long  dock  spikes.  This  dam  raised  the  water 
about  24"  in  stretch  where  the  water  was 
only  about  6"  before.  This  dam  is  on  the 
Bushkill  Creek  in  Northampton  County. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  stream  improve- 
ment projects  are  on  the  Little  Lehigh 
Creek,  Lehigh  County,  Crooks  Creek,  Bucks 


County,  Saucon  Creek,  Northampton  Coun- 
ty, Cherry  Creek,  Monroe  County,  French 
Creek,  Chester  County,  Strauss  Valley 
Creek,  Carbon  County,  Aquashchicola  and 
Buckwa  Creeks,  Carbon  County. 

The  above  list  gives  one  the  variety  of 
streams  from  a very  small  stream  to  a very 
large  stream  where  the  above  methods  were 
used.  Most  of  this  work  is  now  two  years 
old  and  went  through  some  very  severe 
floods. 

Log  and  Timber  Dams 

Log  and  timber  dams  can  be  successfully 
used  but  care  must  be  taken  to  properly 
anchor  the  ends  into  the  bank  so  that  the 
key  log  will  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream  on  impervious  material  which  will 
not  shift  or  roll. 

A practical  dam  is  shown  in  the  drawing 
and  if  this  method  is  carefully  followed  it 
will  not  wash  out  nor  will  the  water  dig 
under  the  logs.  The  up-stream  side  of  the 
top  logs  must  be  cut  off  flush  and  planks 
driven  into  the  stream  bed  and  securely 
nailed  to  the  bottom  log.  This  keeps  the 
water  from  digging  under  the  bottom  log 
and  going  on  through  to  the  key  log  and 
weakening  the  entire  dam.  I have  seen  this 
happen  and  the  entire  dam  had  to  be  re- 
constructed. Stones  must  also  be  placed  be- 
tween the  key  logs  and  the  saddle  logs  to 
anchor  the  dam  down  so  that  it  will  not 


tilt.  I have  also  seen  this  type  of  dam  tilt 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  water  over  the 
front  if  the  key  log  is  laid  too  far  back. 

A skirting  is  also  necessary  in  front  of 
this  dam  to  keep  the  water  from  washing 
too  large  a hole,  allowing  the  key  log  to 
roll  into  this  hole.  In  case  of  a shifting 
gravel  bottom  this  is  true.  Skirting  can  be 
built  with  stones  or  timber.  A timber  rack 
anchored  to  the  main  dam  will  afford  a 
place  for  fish  to  hide  under  and  still  keep 
the  water  from  washing  under  the  key  log. 

NOTE:  The  writer  of  this  article  has  de- 
signed and  constructed  various  devices  and 
built  with  W.P.A.  funds  over  one  million 
dollars  worth  of  stream  and  dam  woi'k.  Ad- 
ditional cuts  showing  a number  of  dams  and 
improvement  devices  will  be  found  on  pages 
14  and  15  of  this  issue. 


TAMAQUA  ANGLERS 
BUILDING  HATCHERY 

Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  trout 
hatchery  which  the  Tamaqua  Fish  and 
Game  Association  is  erecting  on  Owl  Creek, 
near  that  town.  It  is  expected  that  the 
ponds  will  be  completed  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive fingerlings  early  this  spring. 

Some  fine  big  trout  were  taken  from  the 
creek  and  released  in  other  waters  by  work- 
men engaged  in  construction  work. 
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TROUT  TOPICS 


Random  Fishing  Notes  Concerning  Trouting  in  Pennsylvania 

By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


EVERY  angler  who  has  consistently 
fished  Pennsylvania  trout  waters  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  century,  no  matter 
whether  he  found  his  sport  on  wilderness 
waters  of  the  North  Tier,  the  big  central 
Pennsylvania  streams  or  in  other  sections, 
is  certain  to  have  observed  drastic  changes 
in  stream  characteristics  and  in  the  general 
fishing  picture.  Without  doubt,  greatly  in- 
tensified fishing  on  our  limited  mileage  of 
trout  waters  and  building  of  good  roads 
making  these  waters  more  readily  accessi- 
ble to  the  average  fisherman  have  been 
strong  contributing  factors  to  these  changes 
in  the  general  fishing  picture.  Probably  no 
form  of  angling  has  more  colorful  appeal 
than  does  trout  fishing.  As  for  changes  in 
trout  stream  characteristics,  floods,  such  as 
the  disastrous  one  in  1936,  and  erosion,  due 
to  unchecked  run-off  of  surface  water,  have 
contributed  heavily.  There  have  been  other 
changes,  too,  shifting  of  the  trout  popula- 
tion from  brook  trout,  our  natives,  to 
brown  trout  or  rainbow  trout  in  many 
waters,  changes  which  were  discussed  in 
the  March  issue  of  this  magazine. 

It  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  for 
every  trout  fisherman  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  50  are  trying  our  trout  waters 
today.  To  keep  pace  with  this  vast  growth 
in  popularity  of  trouting,  hatcheries  main- 
tained by  the  licensed  fishermen  are  con- 
stantly augmenting  the  number  of  legal 
size  trout  and  fingerlings  available  for 
stocking.  While  good  roads,  it  is  true,  have 
made  most  trout  streams  readily  accessible, 
these  same  roads  have  facilitated  greatly 
increased  planting  via  the  truck  method 
from  the  hatcheries,  a factor  recognized  as 
vitally  important  to  the  continuance  of  this 
type  of  angling  in  the  industrialized  East. 

Drought  years  prior  to  the  1936  flood  ex- 
acted heavy  toll  on  trout  food  organisms 
in  many  streams  as  shrinking  water  levels 
left  large  sections  of  riffles  and  shallows 
exposed  to  air  and  sun.  Climaxing  this  loss 
of  trout  food,  stream  levels  rose  to  un- 
precedented heights  in  March,  1936,  cul- 
minating in  the  Saint  Patrick’s  day  flood 
disaster.  Walls  of  water  in  high -banked 
streams  gouged  loose  good  sized  boulders, 
scoured  the  bottom  and  in  some  extreme  in- 
stances formed  new  channels.  Probably  no 
other  single  factor  during  the  past  25  years 
had  a more  drastic  effect  in  changing  gen- 
eral stream  appearances.  Fortunately,  two 
winters  of  fairly  normal  stream  levels  have 
followed  the  ’36  flood,  and  the  food  supply 
in  many  trout  streams  has  been  staging  a 
gradual  comeback.  In  view  of  the  intensive 
stocking  program  of  legal  sized  trout  now 
nearing  completion  in  preparation  for  the 
opening  of  the  season  on  April  15,  this 
comeback  of  natural  forage  is  most  encour- 
aging. Season  catches  will,  of  course,  sharp- 
ly reduce  the  number  of  planted  trout  with 
the  result  that  fish  remaining  in  the  streams 
should  find  sufficient  food  in  most  instances 
to  carry  them  over  until  the  ’39  season. 


The  Browns  Take  Over 

Modern  trout  fishermen  stand  convinced, 
generally,  that  the  imported  brown  trout  is 
rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  as  dominant 
species  in  Pennsylvania  trout  waters.  Delv- 
ing into  notes  on  a central  Pennsylvania 
meadow  stream,  we  find  perhaps  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  any  to  our  knowledge 
relative  to  its  adaptability  to  virtually  all 
trout  waters  in  the  state.  Certainly  these 
notes  serve  to  prove  rather  definitely  that 


the  aggressive  brownie,  once  introduced  to 
the  best  natural  brook  trout  water  avail- 
able, shortly  establishes  supremacy  therein. 

Often  we  hear  the  argument  that  brown 
trout  will  withstand  higher  water  tempera- 
tures than  the  native  charr  and  that,  in 
general,  they  will  thrive  under  adverse 
stream  conditions  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  the 
natives.  Both  of  these  contentions  are  made 
negative  in  the  instance  of  this  stream,  high 
banked,  sodded  as  an  aid  to  erosion  preveri- 


A Brace  of  Fine  Conditioned  Brown  Trout  from  a Potter  County  Stream. 
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tion,  and  maintaining  virtually  the  same 
summer  water  temperature  during  the  past 
15  years. 

The  stream  at  its  head  is  fed  by  two 
spring  tributaries,  both  suitable  for  trout. 
The  left  fork  has  been  more  subject  to  fluc- 
tuation in  flow,  although  we  have  taken 
Drook  trout  from  its  pools  well  into  July. 
'^Not  more  than  100  yards  from  its  point  of 
ava,^'  Juncture  with  the  left  fork,  the  right  fork 
1:11  pushes  from  the  base  of  a steep  ridge.  This 
brown  riant  limestone  spring  flows  a heavy  quan- 
apera-jtity  of  water  ideal  for  trout  and,  merging 
with  the  smaller  limestone  fed  branch,  has 
caried  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  levels,  even  dur- 
of thei.ng  drought  years.  From  the  angle  of  the 
Mlejfood  supply,  the  stream  is  extremely  rich, 
tighilense  hatches  of  flies  occurring  with  aston- 
reven- ishing  regularity  during  the  summer 
months.  Crustaceans  such  as  the  crayfish 
ire  also  numerous. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  brook  trout  were 
ibundant  in  this  stream,  as  they  probably 
had  been  for  hundreds  of  years.  Then  an 
mterprising  fisherman  decided  that  perhaps 
a change  to  the  popular  brown  trout  might 
provide  more  varied  fishing.  Securing  some 
Drown  trout  fingerlings  he  introduced  them 
to  this  stream.  To  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, this  was  the  only  brown  trout  plant- 
ing made  until  it  was  felt  that  since  the 
brown  trout  had  so  firmly  established  itself, 
it  should  be  listed  as  a brown  trout  stream. 
Year  after  year,  following  the  introduction 
of  the  brown  trout  fingerlings,  the  number 
of  brook  trout  taken  or  observed  diminished, 
until  the  ratio  of  catches  was  four  browns 
to  every  brook  trout.  Finally,  the  taking  of 
a brook  trout  from  the  water  became  so 
unusual  as  to  arouse  comment,  although 
brown  trout  up  to  20  inches  were  caught 
occasionally.  The  very  nature  of  the  stream, 
with  its  deep,  cut-under  banks,  sunken  logs 
and  alder  shaded  pools  favored  exceedingly 
this  invader.  And  this,  mind  you,  was  and 


Note  the  small  shapely  head  of  this  big  rainbow 
trout  from  Brokenstraw  Creek,  Warren  County. 


In  contrast  to  the  small  headed  rainbow  shown  on  this  page,  observe  the  elongated  jaws  of  the  two 
largest  brown  trout  in  this  catch  from  Fishing  Creek,  Sullivan  County, 


is  a stream  just  as  ideal  for  our  native 
charr  today  as  it  was  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  brown  trout  introduction.  Few  if  any 
changes  have  occurred  on  its  upper  water- 
shed. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  moody  brown  trout 
with  our  trout  fisherman.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  this  popularity  is  the 
size  which  the  brown  attains.  Any  trout 
fisherman  likes  to  hook  into  a big  fellow. 
The  rapid  growth  of  brown  trout,  however, 
has  another  feature  which  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
larger  the  fish,  the  more  food  required  for 
its  existence.  Big  brown  trout,  and  for  that 
matter,  all  of  our  popular  game  fishes,  are 
confirmed  cannibals.  Even  if  they  do  find 
sufficient  food  of  other  types  in  waters 
where  they  lurk,  they  are  not  averse  to  tak- 
ing a smaller  member  of  their  own  species 
as  a tid-bit.  We  frequently  hear  the  king- 
fisher, the  blue  heron,  the  osprey,  the  mink 
and  the  raccoon  condemned  as  fish  preda- 
tors, and  yet  we  shall  venture  to  say  that 
one  giant  brown  trout  in  a year  is  superior 
as  a destroyer  of  other  trout  to  any  of  them. 
The  water  is  his  element;  growth  and  de- 
velopment have  served  to  increase  his  vo- 
racity, craftiness  in  feeding  is  instinctive. 
In  addition  to  being  a bottom  feeder,  he 
very  often  seeks  his  prey  at  night,  another 
factor  in  his  favor  when  it  comes  to  escap- 
ing human  enemies. 

The  craftiness  of  one  of  these  old  brown 
trout  in  securing  his  food  is  amazing.  In- 
stinctively he  seems  to  know  that  he  is  no 
match  in  speed  or  agility  to  smaller  trout 
in  the  same  pool.  He  must  rely  on  cunning, 
taking  advantage  of  a moment  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  smaller  fish,  per- 
haps brought  about  in  its  eagerness  to  se- 
cure food.  At  any  rate,  over  a span  of  time, 
the  feeding  methods  of  this  old  cannibal 
prove  incredibly  effective,  to  the  detriment 
of  younger  trout  in  the  stream  he  inhabits. 


Occasionally  one  of  these  giant  trout  will 
make  his  way  into  a small  stream  serving 
as  nursery  water  for  fingerlings,  and,  in 
this  instance,  the  toll  he  takes  from  young 
trout  descending  to  the  larger  stream  is 
heavy.  An  instance  of  this  type  is  known 
to  have  occurred  last  season  on  a small 
stream  set  aside  as  nursery  water  in  Clin- 
ton County. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  trout  waters 
have  been  carefully  managed  for  many 
years  and  where  fly  fishing  is  the  dominant 
form  of  trout  fishing,  big  trout  control  has 
long  been  a subject  of  study.  Since  the 
brown  trout  in  Britain  occupies  the  same 


role  as  the  charr  in  our  waters,  in  that  it 
is  a native  fish,  British  fish  cultural  findings 
concerning  its  habits  and  culture  are 
worthy  of  deep  consideration. 

Wilson  H.  Armistead,  British  piscicul- 
tural  expert,  has  this  to  say  concerning 
cannibalism  in  trout:  “The  cannibal  ten- 
dency in  all  trout  becomes  much  more  de- 
veloped as  they  grow  older,  and  when  they 
have  once  taken  to  regular  feeding  on 
smaller  trout  they  seldom  or  never  rise  to 
the  fly:  consequently,  they  remain  unmolest- 
ed till  they  die,  and  are  a continual  source 
of  loss  to  the  river.  As  breeders  they  are 
very  inferior  to  younger  fish,  and  by  means 
of  their  abnormally  developed  jaw  they  are 
frequently  able  to  inflict  severe  wounds  and 
drive  away  the  younger  males.  They  fight 
fiercely  at  spawning  time  and  anyone  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  wild 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


An  eight-pound  brown  trout  taken  from  Still  Creek 
by  William  Zucuskie,  Tamaqua,  on  a night-crawler. 
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They  haven't  caught  a fish  in  two  years  in  Lin- 
coln school  gymnasium,  but  every  Thursday  night 
during  the  winter  months  Erie's  bait  casting  enthu- 
siasts go  about  the  business  of  keeping  themselves 
in  condition  for  summer  casting.  Top  picture  shows 
the  group  which  participated  in  regular  weekly 
casting.  Left  to  right  they  are  Dr.  M.  L.  Warner, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Warner,  Dr.  C.  H.  Hapgood,  Walter  L. 
Weber,  Roy  Hersch,  Nevin  McKee,  William  Schild- 
macher,  Sr.,  William  Schildmacher,  Jr.,  Wolf  Stroh- 
meyer,  Craig  Williamson,  Earl  Swartzman,  and 
M.  E.  Biff  Hardinger.  Lower  panel  shows  three 
of  the  feminine  casters,  Mrs.  Roy  Hersch.  Miss 
Harriet  Bowen  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hardinger,  getting 
a few  instructions  from  Walter  Weber,  Erie's  cast- 
ing champion.  (Frank  Schauble  Photo.) 

Erie  Bait  Casters 
Had  Active  Winter 

Writing  in  the  Erie  Daily  Times  one  day 
in  January,  sportswriter  Joe  Williams  had 
the  following  to  say  concerning  an  ardent 


group  of  Erie  Bait  Casters.  Quoting  from 
his  column  “Sport  Sparks”: 

The  only  actual  fishing  being  done  in 
Erie  today  is  that  which  many  anglers  of 
the  district  are  doing  with  drop  lines 
through  holes  they  cut  in  the  ice  out  on  the 
bay. 

But  the  bass  and  muskies  are  “striking” 
with  regularity  and  in  a wicked  fashion 
each  Thursday  night  at  the  weekly  sessions 
of  the  Erie  Bait  Casters  club  which  holds 
forth  in  the  gymnasium  of  Lincoln  school 
at  the  corner  of  31st  and  Wayne  streets. 

Most  anyone  who’d  walk  into  Lincoln 
school  gym  on  a night  when  the  bait  casters 
are  having  a seance  with  the  finny  family, 
and  not  knowing  beforehand  what  was  tak- 


ing place,  would  swear  by  all  that’s  holy 
that  there  had  been  a wholesale  delivery 
from  the  padded  rooms  of  the  buildings  at 
North  Warren  which  house  insane  of  the 
state. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  Such  fellows  as 
Walter  L.  Weber,  Nevin,  McKee,  M.  E. 
“Biff”  Hardinger,  Bill  Schildmacher  and 
others,  have  all  of  their  bearings,  and  while 
they’re  not  bringing  home  any  fish  from 
Lincoln  school  gym  they’re  nevertheless  set- 
ting themselves  up  to  have  the  laugh  on 
many  an  angler  when  another  summer  rolls 
around  when  the  season  on  bass  and  other 
gamesters  of  the  lake  and  county  streams 
is  opened. 

They’re  casting  plugs  every  Thursday  at 
the  pine  flooring  of  Lincoln’s  gymnasium. 


They’re  swishing  the  air  with  flies  and  reel- 
ing in  imaginary  trout.  They’re  having  a 
time  of  their  lives  hitting  targets  and  post- 
ing their  scores.  But,  above  all,  they’re 
keeping  themselves  limbered  up  and  their 
eyes  are  trained,  or  will  be,  to  near  perfec- 
tion for  the  casts  out  over  that  certain  rock 
pile,  etc.,  for  bass  next  summer. 

The  Erie  Bait  Casters  have  been  an  or- 
ganization since  1926,  12  years  during 
which  time  they’ve  held  their  indoor  sessions 
in  the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.  Many 
of  the  regular  attendants  at  these  events 
have  participated  in  every  meeting  since 
the  first  one. 

Many  casting  anglers  in  the  city  and 
county  have  availed  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges extended  by  the  group  and  have  be- 


come  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  bait  cast- 
ing tackle  as  a result.  Many  anglers,  too, 
who  years  ago  used  only  live  bait  in  their 
fishing,  have  turned  altogether  to  artificial 
jlures. 

In  the  two-hour  period  that  the  group 
convenes,  from  7:30  p.  m.  to  9:30  p.  m.,  the 
(first  hour  is  devoted  to  practice  and  instruc- 
tion with  the  second  hour  to  a friendly  com- 
jpetitive  accuracy  contest. 

The  group  invites  any  angler,  male  or 
female,  interested  in  becoming  better  ac- 
quainted with  tackle  and  trying  to  over- 
come the  back-lash  and  other  annoying 
faults  that  take  much  of  the  joy  out  of  cast- 
ing, to  attend  the  sessions  and  really  learn 
the  proper  way  to  cast. 

Weber,  who  is  the  ace  of  Erie’s  bait  cast- 
ers, and  who  not  only  is  tops  casting,  but 
makes  his  own  rods,  points  out  that  other 
sportsmen  train  their  bird  and  rabbit  dogs, 
shoot  skeet,  rifle  and  pistol,  all  to  better 
their  results  in  the  field,  so  it  is  not  so 
ridiculous  to  assume  that  Tournament  Cast- 
ing will  be  of  benefit  to  the  individual  do- 
ing it. 

I Many  an  angler  has  found  his  trip  ruined 
because  of  ineffectual  and  poorly  balanced 
tackle,  and  observation  of  the  majority  of 
the  participants  in  the  weekly  sessions 
proves  that  the  selection  of  the  proper 
tackle  either  makes  the  future  trip  a pleas- 
ure or  a dud. 

So  if  you’re  looking  ahead  to  that  fishing 
trip  next  summer  when  you’ll  want  to  show 
up  some  of  your  cronies  when  it  comes  to 
casting,  a few  sessions  this  winter  with 
these  casters  clubs  will  not  be  wasted  time. 
All  a fellow  has  to  do  is  to  take  his  own 
tackle  to  the  school  and  enjoy  the  company 
of  throwing  fishermen  whose  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport  keeps  them  at  it  in  spite  of 
snow  and  ice. 


Dr.  John  J.  Koehler,  president  of  the  Presque  Isle 
Sportsmen's  League  in  Erie.  Practice  for  and  hold- 
ing casting  tournaments  is  one  of  the  activities 
sponsored  by  the  League, 
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COOPERATION  URGED 
BY  SETH  GORDON 
AT  CLINTON  RALLY 

Cooperation  between  the  Game  Commis- 
sion and  sportsmens  organizations  of  the 
state  on  what  may  be  best  for  the  better- 
ment of  wild  life  conditions  was  the  key- 
note of  the  address  by  Seth  Gordon,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  commission,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Clinton  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association  at  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  Lock  Haven. 

Coming  to  that  part  of  his  address  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  deer  situation  in 
the  state,  he  said: 

“I  hope  I never  see  the  day  when  the 
sportsmen’s  group  such  as  yours  fail  to 
speak  their  minds  about  conditions  in  their 
territory.  While  the  commission  gets  lots  of 
advice  from  all  over  the  state  and  much  of 
it  of  not  much  value,  yet  we  do  want  to 
know  when  the  sportsmen  disagree  with  us.” 

One  of  the  largest  crowds  to  attend  in 
many  years  was  present.  More  than  450 
persons  were  served  with  an  excellent  tur- 
key dinner.  Joseph  A.  Simon  acted  as  toast- 
master for  the  evening  and  introduced 
Mayor  George  B.  Stevenson  who  welcomed 
the  guests  to  the  city  and  congratulated 
the  association  on  its  good  work. 

State  Senator  I.  Dana  Kahle  said  that  of 
all  the  sportsmen’s  groups  in  his  district 
the  Clinton  County  one  was  the  liveliest 
and  most  active.  He  urged  that  the  group 
protest  at  once  against  the  proposed  Cum- 
mings Bill  now  being  readied  for  passage 
by  Congress,  which  would  require  all  pur- 
chasers of  any  type  of  firearms  to  be  fing- 
erprinted and  have  the  gun  registered.  He 
said  such  legislation  would  work  a lot  of 
hardships  on  sportsmen. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  Dalton, 
member  of  the  State  Fish  Commission, 
urged  cooperation  between  the  sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  the  commission.  The  sportsmen 
pay  the  bills,  he  said,  and  the  commission 
can  know  what  they  wanted  only  by  the 
sportsmen  themselves  making  their  desires 
known. 

A telegram  expressing  his  regrets  at  not 
being  able  to  be  present  and  congratulating 
the  association  on  its  work  the  past  year 
was  read  from  Robert  F.  Rich,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  that  about  80,000  of  the 
stubs  sent  in  by  sportsmen  giving  the 
amount  of  their  kill  for  the  season  had  been 
tabulated.  He  estimated  eight  and  a half 
million  pounds  of  meat  was  taken,  or  pos- 
sibly 30,000  deer.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
1915  to  1924  about  4,000  deer  were  killed 
each  year.  In  the  next  ten  years  the  total 
jumped  to  16,000,  and  in  the  past  10  years 
it  has  been  up  to  20,000  a year.  There  must 
be  20  does,  fawns  or  antlerless  deer  for 
each  buck,  he  went  on,  making  the  herd  bet- 
ter than  a million.  He  said  the  Forest  De- 
partment is  complaining  because  the  feed- 
ing of  the  deer  has  interfered  with  its  work 
and  in  some  cases  even  prevented  flood  pre- 
vention work. 

During  the  address  Mr.  Gordon  said  he 
was  a good  sport  and  would  prove  it.  He 
said  he  had  heard  that  the  attorney  fees 
for  the  deer  case  had  not  been  paid,  and 
if  this  was  the  case,  he  would  start  a fund 
to  do  so  by  donating  a dollar. 
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"Sonny11  Heckert  of  Lemoyne  may  be  young  in 
years  but  he's  turning  into  a crackerjack  fisherman 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  angler  dad,  I.  O.  Heck- 
ert. We  present  "Sonny"  with  a big  sucker  he 
landed  this  spring  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek, 
Cumberland  County. 

To  the  sportsman  who  catches  the  largest 
Brown  trout  in  Clinton  County  in  the  1938 
season,  the  Ritter  Sporting  Goods  Co.  will 
give  a cup  with  the  successful  angler’s  name 
engraved  on  it,  it  was  announced  in  the 
course  of  the  program. 


TARENTUM  DINNER 
WELL  ATTENDED 

One  of  the  most  representative  arrays  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  ever  as- 
sembled was  that  gathered  in  Tarentum  re- 
cently, for  the  14th  annual  banquet  of 
Tarentum  District  Sportsmen’s  Club. 

Sportsmen  from  all  sections  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  district  were  here  for  the 
event.  Over  a score  of  affiliated  clubs  were 
officially  represented,  as  were  leading  manu- 
facturers of  sporting  goods. 

In  addition  to  Seth  Gordon,  Charlie 
French  and  Ross  Leffler,  all  of  whom  were 
on  the  speaking  program,  were  these  not- 
able personages  in  sportsmen’s  affairs: 

Rollin  Heffelfinger,  head  of  District  G, 
Irwin,  Pa.;  Dr.  N.  C.  Mills,  president  Clar- 
ion County  Buck  Tails,  Clarion,  Pa.;  Nor- 
man Boone,  president  Allegheny  County 
Sportsmen’s  League,  Crafton,  Pa.;  John  G. 
Mock,  outdoors  editor,  Pittsburgh  Press; 
Ralph  Liphart,  game  protector,  Allegheny 
County,  Homestead,  Pa.;  J.  Bradley  Mc- 
Gregor, traveling  game  protector,  New 
Kensington;  Cliff  Iman,  fish  warden,  But- 
ler; Troy  Burns,  game  protector,  Butler; 
Dr.  W.  D.  Imbrie,  state  representative,  Har- 
risville,  Pa.;  Charles  D.  Smith,  past  presi- 
dent County  Sportsmen’s  League,  Carrick; 
H.  B.  Keffer,  county  delegate,  Clairton;  W. 
E.  Guckert,  secretary  County  Sportsmen's 
League,  Pittsburgh;  Walter  Kirk,  Aliquip- 
pa,  Pa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  “Jack”  Quig,  Sewick- 
ley  Hunt,  Sewickley,  Pa.;  George  J.  Fuller, 
Peters  Ammunition  Co.;  Frank  G.  Norris, 
Northwest  Division  Sports  Association,  But- 
ler; Dale  S.  Irons,  president  Coraopolis 
Sportsmen’s  Club, 
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Question:  While  I usually  like  to  take  a 
few  days  after  trout,  I get  my  best  sport  in 
fishing  for  catfish  later  in  the  season.  When 
do  the  bullheads  spawn,  and  what  is  con- 
sidered the  best  bait  for  them?  I have  been 
using  worms  with  pretty  fair  success  when 
the  water  got  muddy. — J.  McF. 

Answer:  There  are  plenty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania fishermen  who  share  with  you  a real 
affection  for  the  humble  bullhead  catfish. 
In  lakes,  ponds  and  streams  where  it  oc- 
curs, there  is  probably  no  other  fish  that 
provides  more  consistent  sport  during  the 
summer  months.  Spawning  time  for  the 
bullheads  comes  usually  in  late  May  or 
June  in  Pennsylvania.  The  adult  fish  pair 
off  and  may,  if  necessary,  work  diligently 
with  their  spiny  pectoral  fins  in  excavating 
a hole  in  clay  or  mud  bottom  into  which 
the  eggs  are  to  be  deposited.  An  old  musk- 
rat burrow  beneath  the  water  line  may 
answer  their  purpose  for  the  nest.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited  and  fertilized, 
both  adults  stay  with  the  spawn  and  later 
with  the  young,  which  may  hatch  in  from 
five  to  nine  days,  depending  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water.  When  first  hatched, 
the  baby  catfish  are  black  in  color,  later 
assuming  the  body  color  characteristic  of 
the  adult  fish.  To  see  a brood  of  young  bull- 
heads, attended  by  the  parent  fish,  moving 
along  a shallow  shoreline  in  a warm  water 
stream  is  an  interesting  incident.  Should 
an  enemy  approach,  one  of  the  time-hon- 
ored methods  of  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  adult  bullheads  is  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, stirring  up  a cloud  of  muddy  water 
to  conceal  the  brood.  In  addition  to  worms 
used  in  taking  bullheads,  we  know  fisher- 
men who  score  regularly  with  shrimp, 
fresh  or  canned,  peeled  crabs  or  crawfish, 
and  minnows,  both  alive  and  dead.  And 
when  it  comes  to  eating,  it’s  hard  to  find  a 
finer  morsel  than  a bullhead  taken  from 
good,  clean  water  having  rock  bottom. 

Question:  Have  heard  that  sunfish  hit  a 
fly  and  spinner  combination  readily.  Could 
you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  tackle  for  tak- 
ing them? — A.  J.  L. 

Answer:  The  bluegill  sunfish  is  winning 
many  admirers  among  fly  fishermen.  It  is 
a scrappy  fellow  and  on  a whippy  fly  rod 
can  furnish  plenty  of  sport.  No  expensive 
tackle  is  necessary  for  this  type  of  fishing. 
A medium  weight  fly  line,  three-foot  lead- 
er, spinner  and  fly  attached  about  comprise 
the  list.  Your  bamboo  fly  rod  should  have 
fairly  good  backbone  and  weigh  at  least 
5%  ounces  as  fly  and  spinner  fishing  to  any 
great  extent  is  tough  on  a lightweight 
trout  rod  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  spin- 
ner combination.  Consistent  use  of  a very 
light  rod  may  result  in  giving  it  a per- 


manent set.  Popular  spinner  sizes  in  taking 
bluegills  range  from  No.  00  to  No.  2,  and 
fly  sizes  from  2 to  4.  As  for  patterns  effec- 
tive in  taking  this  gamey  little  fellow,  the 
Royal  Coachman,  Paramachene  Belle  and 
Gray  Hackle  rank  as  fairly  good  bets. 

Question:  I have  heard  that  there  are  a 
number  of  different  species  of  the  rainbow 
trout.  Could  you  tell  me  to  what  species  the 
rainbows  we  catch  in  Pennsylvania  belong? 
—R.  P. 

Answer:  The  McCloud  River  rainbow, 
Salmo  shasta  (Jordan)  is  commonly  known 
as  the  rainbow  trout  of  the  fish  culturists 
and  it  was  handled  for  many  years  by  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  Conserva- 
tion departments  in  a number  of  states  have 
planted  this  species. 

Question:  I note  where  you  refer  to  the 
brook  trout  as  a charr.  What  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  charr s?  Could  you 
name  some  of  the  other  species  in  this  or- 
der?— A.  L. 

Answer : The  brook  trout,  Salvelinus  fon- 
tinalis,  is  a member  of  a beautiful  and 
graceful  order  of  fishes,  the  charrs.  In  gen- 
eral, the  scales  of  the  charrs  are  smaller 
than  in  any  other  representatives  of  the 
trout  and  salmon  families  and  frequently 
embedded  so  deeply  in  the  skin  as  to  almost 
escape  notice.  Coloration  is  usually  dark 
and  round  crimson  spots  occur  on  the  sides. 
The  lower  fins  are  sometimes  margined  with 
white,  black  or  reddish.  According  to  Jor- 
dan and  Evermann,  this  genus  is  represent- 
ed in  America  by  four  species  and  six  to 
seven  sub-species.  “No  higher  praise  can  be 
given  to  a Salmonoid  than  to  say  that  it  is 
a charr”  is  generally  conceded  as  an  undis- 
puted fact.  Members  of  this  genus  are  not 
only  very  active  and  exceedingly  handsome 
fishes,  but  seem  to  seek  by  preference  only 
the  cleanest  and  coldest  waters  available. 
Other  charrs  are  the  Dolly  Varden  trout, 
on  the  Pacific  Slope,  the  Dublin  Pond  trout 
of  the  New  England  states,  the  Long-Fin- 
ned Charr  of  Europe,  the  Greenland  Charr, 
the  Arctic  Charr,  the  Blueback  Trout  of 
Maine’s  Rangely  Lakes,  and  the  Marston 
Trout  of  Canada. 

Question:  Where  can  l secure  a good 
stream  map  of  Pennsylvania? — J.  L. 

Answer:  A stream  map  of  the  type  you 
mention  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Tenth  and  Market  Streets,  Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  There  is  a charge  of 
25  cents,  money  order,  check  or  cash,  for 
this  map.  Cash  sent  at  your  own  risk. 


Barmaid:  “Oh,  yes,  I married  a man  in 
the  village  fire  department.” 

Customer:  “A  volunteer?” 

Barmaid:  “No,  Pa  made  him!” 


I never  seed  a nicer  batch  o’  trout  then 
what  I helped  stock  last  munth  in  the 
mountin  crick.  They  was  brookies  an’  they 
come  in  one  o’  them  new  fangled  tank 
trucks.  Run  frum  better’n  six  inches  ter  12 
inches  an’  the  liveliest  bunch  o’  trout  ever 
went  inter  the  crick. 

Jed  Smith  an’  me  helped  the  drivur  ter 
stock  them  fish.  Now,  it  useter  be  when  a 
few  wuz  let  loose  in  a hole,  they  ud  sink 
ter  the  bottom  an’  lay  there  like  suckers 
fer  mebbe  ten  minits.  Thet  wuz  when  we 
stocked  frum  cans.  These  here  trout  was 
no  more’n  let  loose  when  zip  an’  they’d  hed 
rite  inter  the  curent  an’  lay  fannin’  agin  it 
head  upcrick  jest  ez  nice  ez  enny  wild  trout 
ye’d  wanter  look  at.  Lots  o’  kick  an’  go  ter 
them  brookies,  an’  we  stocked  the  crick  most 
mitey  keerful,  lettin’  a few  in  this  pocket, 
mebbe  eight  in  a good  hole,  an’  so  on.  This 
here  thing  o’  lettin’  to  menny  legul  size  fish 
go  in  one  place  ain’t  no  way  ter  do,  we  fig- 
ger.  We  hed  a lot  o’  fun  jest  helpin’  ter 
stock  them  trout,  jest  ez  much  ez  we’d  hev 
hed  afishin’. 

Thet  nite  we  goes  down  ter  the  store  an’, 
o’  course,  most  everbuddy  in  the  valley 
knowed  by  then  thet  them  fish  hed  been 
planted.  12  fellers  thet  likes  ter  ketch 
trout  hed  been  tole  thet  the  truck  wuz 
cornin’,  an’  jest  Jed  an’  me  hed  showed  up 
ter  help  stock.  Reckin’  we  hed  ez  much  ter 
do  about  our  places  ez  enny  o’  them  an’  it 
shore  did  rile  us  thet  they  wuzn’t  willin’ 
ter  do  more  ter  help.  This  here  thing  o’ 
figgerin’  let  the  uther  feller  do  it  when  it 
cums  ter  stockin’  fish  er  makin’  the  crick 
better  fer  ’em  ter  live  in  is  a heck  o’  a big 
drawback  ter  better  fishin’.  Ain’t  one  o’ 
them  fellers  thet  didn’t  show  up  won’t  go 
out  at  crack  o’  dawn  on  the  15th  an’  try  ter 
ketch  his  limit  an’  try  ter  repeat  ez  often 
ez  he  kin  later  on. 

Jed  an’  me  jest  about  busted  we  wuz  so 
sore  when  one  o’  them  hed  the  guts  ter  say 
thet  they  wuzn’t  no  money  in  it  fer  him  so 
why  shude  he  help.  I’m  tellin’  ye,  we  shore 
did  lace  him  out  fer  makin’  a crack  like 
thet,  an’  I figger  next  time  the  truck  rolls 
in,  we’ll  be  gittin’  more  help. 

Our  runs  an’  cricks  is  in  gude  shape,  an’ 
I luke  fer  the  best  trout  seasin  we  hed  in 
a span  o’  time.  Here’s  wishin’  the  boys  luck. 
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Leave  it  to  your  practical  fisherman  every 
;r  time  to  bring  out  something  new  in  the 
a 'paraphernalia  required  for  his  sport.  This 
i [certainly  held  true  in  the  instance  of  two 
'»  veteran  Tioga  county  trout  fishermen,  W. 
e|E.  Smith  and  L.  J.  Focht,  of  Wellsboro,  who 
is  i have  devised  the  creel  shown  in  the  accom- 
’Ifpanying  cuts. 

But  let  Angler  Smith  describe  this  trout 
‘ fishing  product  from  the  North  Tier.  He 
: writes: 

“Some  of  the  features  of  this  model  creel 
. are  as  follows:  In  the  first  place  it  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  the  stream  fisherman  to 
wear  a hunting  or  fishing  coat  to  carry 
along  the  anglers  equipment  which  often 
as  we  know,  especially  in  hot  weather,  is 
not  only  too  hot,  cumbersome  and  burden- 
some but  also  prevents  ease  in  casting  and 

■ walking. 

• “Further,  this  creel,  as  one  whom  we 
contacted  stated,  is  “everlasting” — he  sug- 
1 gested  we  call  it  the  “Everlasting  Creel” — 
it  will  outwear  a number  of  the  present  reed 

■ or  willow  baskets. 

“The  ‘Accessibility’  of  your  tackle  in  this 
basket  over  any  form  of  outer  garment  is 
greatly  superior.  The  tackle  compartment 
is  water-tight  or  water-proof,  and  a safe 
place  for  valuable  fly-books,  etc. 

“We  also  claim  sanitation — we  both  know 
’ how  smelly  the  old  fish  basket  becomes 
after  being  in  use  a short  time — this  creel 
1 can  be  washed  out  in  a jiffy  and  kept  clean 
and  sanitary.  The  fish  compartment  is  de- 
signed to  permit  a maximum  of  ventila- 
tion, and  drainage  from  the  ferns  and  moss 
that  the  average  fisherman  uses  to  keep 
his  trout  cool. 

“Last  but  not  least,  the  creel  will  weigh 
but  only  a few  ounces  more  than  the  pres- 
ent reed  or  willow  basket  and  the  fisherman 
can  keep  all  his  tackle  in  this  creel  so  when 
going  fishing  he  has  but  two  things  to  think 
of — his  rod  and  basket.  You  may,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  think  of  many  things  I have  not 
stated  here  that  this  creel  may  afford  the 
fisherman  but  the  above  is  some  of  what  I 


consider  the  most  important;  a built-in  bait 
box  with  an  individual  lid  is  incorporated 
on  the  left  side,  which  can  be  utilized  for 
small  gadgets  by  the  fly  fisherman,  or  can 
be  removed  in  a split-second  entirely,  leav- 
ing this  space  for  other  paraphernalia — the 
compartments  are  removable  and  adjusta- 
ble, so  he  can  take  them  all  out  or  move 
them  around  to  suit  his  personal  needs.” 


CLARION  BUCKTAILS 
HEAR  COMMISSIONER 

Members  of  the  Clarion  County  Bucktail 
Association  at  their  March  meeting  heard 
an  address  by  Charles  French,  Pennsyl- 
vania fish  commissioner,  in  Clarion. 

Commissioner  French  spoke  on  the  state’s 
activity  in  stocking  streams  and  in  main- 
taining fish-hatcheries,  and  stated  that 
three  thousand  trout  ranging  in  size  from 
six  inches  to  18  inches  long,  had  within  the 
preceding  two  weeks  been  placed  in  Deer 
Creek  and  Tom’s  Run. 

In  describing  the  operation  of  the  new 
state  hatchery  at  Bellefonte,  he  said  that 
the  actual  cost  of  the  project  was  $16,579; 
if  it  had  not  been  done  under  WPA 
auspices,  he  added,  it  would  have  cost  the 
commonwealth  more  than  a million  dollars. 

Several  reels  of  motion  pictures  of  game- 
fishing were  also  shown  at  the  meeting. 


ELECT  OFFICERS 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Sportsmen’s  League  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  year  of  1938 : 
President,  N.  S.  Boone,  38  Elmwood 
Street,  Crafton;  Vice-President,  H.  L. 
Smith,  1225  Evans  Avenue,  McKeesport; 
Treasurer,  C.  D.  Smith,  3003  Homehurst 
Street,  Pittsburgh;  State  Delegate,  W.  G. 
Atkinson,  2315  Birtley  Street,  Brookline, 
Pittsburgh;  First  Alternate,  A.  F.  Men- 
zemer,  173  N.  Fremont  Street,  Bellevue,  and 
Secretary,  W.  E.  Gukert,  Haslett  Street, 
North  Side;  Pittsburgh.  • 


RUSHES  SEASON 

. .“Here  is  a record  breaker  for  all 
time,”  writes  Warden  Harry  Cole  of 
Norristown.  “On  Friday,  February  18, 
a fisherman  from  Pottstown  was  angl- 
ing, wading  and  whipping  with  a fly 
outfit  the  stretch  on  the  Manatawny 
Creek  between  the  dam  breast  and  the 
mouth  of  the  stream  and  landed  four 
nice  fall  fish.  He  caught  several  small- 
er ones  but  carefully  released  them.  A 
small  black  wet  fly  was  the  lure  used 
in  taking  these  fish.  That  certainly 
is  rushing  the  season.” 

Agree? 


ACTIVE  JUNIOR  CLUB  IN 
BERKS  COUNTY 

“One  of  the  finest  Junior  Conservation 
Clubs  we  have  in  Berks  county  is  the  West 
Hamburg  Junior  Conservation  Club,”  writes 
Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly.  “This  club  was 
organized  in  March,  1936;  today  it  has  a 
membership  of  52  boys  ranging  in  age 
from  10  to  14  years.  All  these  boys  are 
students  in  the  Tilden  Township  Consoli- 
dated School.  They  are  directed  by  Stanley 
Wagner,  West  Hamburg.  They  have  their 
own  officers  and  conduct  their  business 
meeting  like  a senior  club.  Their  president 
is  Michael  Evangelista,  the  secretary  is 
Earl  Bohn,  and  their  treasurer  is  Frank 
Evangelista.  They  have  a meeting  every 
Monday  night,  always  get  someone  to  speak 
to  them  and  show  motion  pictures  in  refer- 
ence to  wild  life  and  conservation. 

“This  past  fall  they  planted  2,000  pine 
trees  and  have  done  stream  improvement 
work  on  Hassler’s  Run,  a tributary  to  Mill 
Creek  in  Tilden  Township. 

“They  go  to  the  Blue  Mountain  on  Sun- 
days and  build  shelters  and  feeding  sta- 
tions for  game. 

“They  have  $23.00  in  the  treasury  and 
pay  no  dues.  When  I asked  them  how  they 
raise  the  money,  they  told  me  they  get  their 
mothers  to  bake  a cake  and  sell  chances  on 
the  cake  to  raise  the  money.  They  have  in 
their  rules  and  regulations  that  all  the 
money  must  be  used  for  the  interest  of  con- 
servation.” 


CATCHES  100  BASS, 
KILLS  ONLY  SIX 

Speaking  of  bass  conservation,  the 
example  that  was  set  last  season  by 
C.  A.  Kniss  of  Mifflinburg  in  taking 
these  fine  game  fish  from  his  pet 
stream,  Penn’s  Creek  in  Union  county, 
is  one  that  any  conservation  minded 
sportsman  must  admire. 

Fishing  fly  and  spinner,  Kniss,  who 
edits  the  Mifflinburg  Telegraph, 
caught  over  100  legal  sized  bass.  Of 
that  number,  he  killed  only  six.  In  his 
own  words,  he  “Fishes  for  sport,  meat 
doesn’t  count.” 

Dave  Frederick,  Mifflinburg  burgess, 
fishes  with  the  same  idea  in  mind. 
During  last  bass  season,  he  caught  97 
legal  sized  bass,  killing  only  a few, 
writes  Warden  Art  Snyder  of  Mifflin- 
burg. 
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"HORSERADISH" 

It  seems  Willard  Beers,  Walnutport,  went 
for  a little  sucker  fishing  down  to  Rock- 
dale Dam. 

About  10  of  the  boys  were  waiting  for 
an  assignment  of  brook  trout  from  the 
hatchery  at  Bellefonte  to  stock  Birches 
Creek.  Along  comes  Beers  with  some  com- 
ment about  the  aforementioned  fishing  trip. 

“Did  you  catch  any?”  inquires  Delb. 
Semmel. 

Beers,  not  batting  an  eye  replies,  “Naw, 
but  I got  a h — 1 of  a mess  o’  horseradish.” 


“What  happened  to  your  face?” 

“Had  an  argument  with  a fellow  about 
driving  in  traffic.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  call  a cop?” 

“He  was  a cop.” 


Showing  two  types  of  dams  built  on  the  Haycock 
Creek,  Bucks  County. 

One  Hewitt  dam  (to  the  left)  and  three-log  dam 
on  right. 

Auxiliary  dam  in  front  of  Hewitt  dam. 


TAYLOR  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  I4TH  BANQUET 

With  J.  L.  (Jack)  Neiger,  president  of 
the  Lackawanna  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  appearing  well  in  the 
role  of  toastmaster,  and  the  function  en- 
joyed by  approximately  125  members  and 
guests,  the  fourteenth  annual  Washington’s 
birthday  banquet  of  Taylor  Sportsmen 
Camp,  No.  3,  an  organization  affiliated  with 
the  Federation  of  Sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  held  in  the  Taylor  hose  house 
clubrooms,  Main  street,  Taylor. 

There  was  a distinct  patriotic  touch  to 
the  jolly  affair,  speakers  paying  tribute  to 
the  immortal  Washington,  while  the  ban- 
quet room  was  decorated  with  red,  white 
and  blue  flags  and  emblems. 

Wm.  F.  Benjamin,  Sr.,  venerable  presi- 
dent of  Taylor  Sportsmen  Camp,  welcomed 


Near  the  headwaters  on  Haycock  Creek,  Bucks 
County,  before  the  water  was  run  through. 


SOUDERTON  MEETING 

Souderton  Fish  and  Game  Association 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Fish  Warden 
Harry  Z.  Cole,  of  Norristown,  at  its  regu- 
lar business  meeting  at  Frederick’s  cafe  in 
Souderton. 

The  membership  committee  reported  25 
new  members. 


Showing  Boulder  Dam,  Saucon  Creek.  Raised  the  water  18  inches 


Showing  Deflectors  in  Saucon  Creek,  Northampton  County.  Takes  water  away  from  bank  in  curve. 


the  members  and  guests,  reviewed  briefly 
the  steady  growth  of  the  organization  and 
then  introduced  Mr.  Neiger  as  toastmaster. 
Neiger,  in  brief  remarks,  traced  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Lackawanna  County 
Federation  and  predicted  a membership  of 
thousands  within  the  next  few  years.  Tay- 
lor Sportsmen  Camp,  incidentally,  is  the 
largest  single  unit  in  the  federation.  Henry 
Ott,  active  in  Taylor  Camp,  is  an  officer  of 
the  county  federation  and  he  was  most  ac- 
tive in  making  last  night’s  celebration  a 
rousing  success. 

Speakers  included  Joe  M.  Butler,  sports 
editor  of  The  Times;  County  Controller  Joe 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Connery,  chief  deputy  in 
the  controller’s  office ; Attorney  Ernest 
Gazda,  Taylor  borough  solicitor,  and  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Truscott,  of  Dalton,  regional 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  fish  commis- 
sion. Rev.  Truscott  also  presented  many  in- 
teresting motion  pictures  of  vital  interest 
especially  to  fishermen. 

Prof.  Schaeffer  was  the  premier  enter- 
tainer. A tasty  dinner  was  prepared  by 
wives  of  the  club  members  and  served  bv 
members  of  the  club. 
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New  type  of  dam  constructed  on  Haycock  Creek.  Note  the  fish  shelter  under  dam.  No  key  logs  used; 
saddle  logs  buried  in  bank  before  water  was  let  in. 


DARLING  REVIEWS 
WILDLIFE  SHOW 

J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  whose  valiant 
championship  of  clean  streams  and  wildlife 
conservation  has  endeared  him  to  sports- 
men throughout  the  nation,  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say  concerning  the  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation Conference  held  in  Baltimore  in  Feb- 


ruary: 


“The  biggest  and  best  annual  Wildlife 
Conservation  Conference  has  just  come  to 
an  end  after  four  days,  which  set  a record 
for  a maximum  of  profitable  interest  and 
a minimum  of  intramural  warfare  between 
sportsmen  and  scientists.  For  the  first  time 
in  history,  the  demonstrated  projects  for 
wildlife  restoration  were  so  convincing  that 
even  the  most  rabid  of  adherents  to  the 
philosophy  of  ‘Shoot  the  works  today  and 
let  tomorrow  take  care  of  itself’  were  either 
<t!  I won  over  or  were  so  impressed,  they  forgot 
to  explode  their  fireworks. 


“There  were  present  over  2000  enthusi- 
astic representatives  from  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  official  delegates  from  our 
neighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Don’t  think 
for  a minute  that  the  delegates  went  around 
without  any  blood  in  their  eyes;  chips  on 
their  shoulders.  For  once,  they  unanimously 
decided  to  pin  the  Indian  sign  on  the  pol- 
luters of  our  streams,  the  wasters  of  our 
, soil  and  vegetation. 


a “It  has  been  four  days  packed  solid  with 
■■  forums,  demonstrations  and  round  table  dis- 
cussions under  the  leadership  of  the  best 
conservation  doctors  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  They  diagnosed  the  ills  which 
depleted  our  fish  and  game  population  and 
segregated  the  human  microbe  which  has 
polluted  our  rivers  and  denuded  our  forests. 
They  turned  the  X-ray  on  the  man-made 
jjcancerous  waste-lands  where  nature  has 
spent  a million  years  to  furnish  a protective 
cover  of  vegetation.  They  looked  down  the 
sore  throats  of  rivers  foul  with  waste  from 


our  heedless  civilization.  They  wrote  pre- 
scriptions for  the  cure,  which  have  been 
tried  and  found  effective. 

“From  the  top-story  windows  of  Conven- 
tion Headquarters  could  be  seen  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Institution,  one  of  the  greatest 
medical  agencies  in  the  world.  It  operates 
365  days  and  nights  in  the  year  to  relieve 
the  physical  ills  of  the  human  family. 
Strange  indeed  by  contrast  that  the  corrod- 
ing blight  which  is  gradually  sapping  the 
life-giving  resources  of  four  continents, 
upon  which  the  130,000,000  inhabitants  of 
our  country  depend  for  health,  happiness 
and  prosperity  for  all  future  time,  should 
get  only  a four  day  clinic  once  a year.  It 
was,  however,  a grand  meeting  and  they 
mixed  enough  medicine  to  do  a wrorld  of 
good  if  the  patient  don’t  forget  to  take  it. 

“Over  in  the  vast  Baltimore  Armory  was 
the  finest  sportsmen’s  show  that  has  ever 
been  staged.  It  was  a marvel  of  complete- 
ness in  its  display  of  sportsmen’s  activities 
and  equipment.  Live  fish,  game  and  wildlife 
of  many  varieties  were  there  in  their  na- 
tive environment;  where  rippling  streams 
were  artfully  devised  and  blossoming  wild 
shrubs  and  thickets  of  game  cover  were 
transplanted  with  such  semblance  of  nature 
that  even  a buck  deer  thought  it  was  spring 
and  shed  his  horns  six  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

“No  sportsman  or  outdoors  enthusiast 
could  complain  that  his  hobby  was  inade- 
quately displayed.  But  standing  out  above 
all  conspicuous  innovations,  there  was  a 
new  note  in  Sportsmen’s  Shows  which  dom- 
inated the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. One  almost  forgot  that  fish  and  game 
are  important,  because  on  every  hand  with 
convincing  realism,  were  diagrams  showing 
the  blighting  and  distinctive  agencies  of 
man’s  devising  which  have  reduced  this  con- 
tinent’s productivity,  not  for  fish  and  game 
alone,  but  for  hungry  man  himself.  Stream 
pollution,  forest  fires,  soil  erosion  were 
there  to  visibly  convince  the  onlooker  of  the 


threat  to  his  future  comfortable  existence, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  pleasure. 

“We  are  just  now  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  government 
on  this  continent;  200  years  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  our  intensive  inroads  upon  its 
resources,  but  nine-tenths  of  our  rivers  are 
either  full  of  sewage  or  the  flow  of  their 
currents  strangled  by  power  dams.  We  have 
drained  72,000,000  acres  of  natural  lakes 
and  marshes  from  the  face  of  our  land;  cut 
down  90  per  cent  of  our  continental  forests 
and  200,000  families  who  ten  years  ago  lived 
on  their  farm  are  now  wanderers.  The  land 
exhausted,  they  have  been  evicted  from 
their  former  homes  by  natural  inexorable 
retaliation  against  abuses  of  her  benevolent 
laws.  A widening  fringe  of  hungry  people 
have  appeared  in  our  midst. 

“We  are  mildly  conscious  of  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  wildlife;  of  cutover  forest 
lands  and  our  disappearing  top  soil,  but  few 
realize  that  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  our 
water  resources,  the  indispendable  aid  to 
all  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are  most 
abused.  And  yet,  there  is  no  agency  of  gov- 
ernment in  all  our  variegated  collection  of 
government  bureaus  whose  duty  it  is  to 
guard  this  most  precious  element.  When 
water  is  gone,  hungry  man  moves  on  to  new 
pastures.  We  have  reached  the  frontiers  of 
our  once  beautiful  continent  and  must  now 
sit  down  where  we  are  and  eat  and  live  for 
the  rest  of  our  continent  history.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  follow  the  precedent  set  by 
Japan  and  Italy,  and  take  by  force  the  re- 
sources of  others  to  sustain  the  bulging 
population.  Why  is  Hitler  demanding  col- 
onies? Because  Germans  must  be  fed,  and 
the  safety  of  nations  is  trembling  with  the 
threat. 

“Nevertheless,  the  last  few  days  of  ap- 
plication to  these  comprehensive  aspects  of 
conservation,  the  heedless  waste  and  the 
restorative  cures  for  it  have  left  a hopeful 
picture  in  the  minds  of  those  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Conven- 
tion. We  need  not  accept  the  records  of  past 
waste  as  an  inevitable  model  for  the  future. 
The  processes  of  restoration  are  better  un- 
derstood and  the  need  for  it  gaining  a vast 
army  of  recruits.  Wildlife  environment  can 
be  restored  and  it  is  the  same  process  which 
will  save  the  productivity  of  our  land  and 
waters. 

“Only  in  the  dim  background  lurks  the 
■widening  fringe  of  hungry  people  in  our 
land.  Furthermore,  wraste  of  our  natural 
resources  is  bound  to  increase  that  hungry 
fringe.  Social  unrest  is  born  of  empty  stom- 
achs and  there  is  no  more  pertinent  truth 
than  that,  no  matter  how  benevolent  the 
Government,  be  it  monarchy,  socialism  or 
Fascist,  be  it  Communist  or  dictatorship, 
or  be  it  democratic,  when  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  populace  goes  continually  un- 
derfed. Wealth  and  peace  disappear  when 
natural  resources  are  exhausted.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  depletion  is  needless  waste.” 


“I  once  loved  a girl  who  made  a fool  of 

~ it 

me. 

“What  a lasting  impression  some  girls 
make.” 


“Well,  I think  I’ll  put  the  motion  before 
the  house,”  said  the  chorus  girl  as  she 
danced  out  onto  the  stage. 
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MONROE-PIKE  BACKS 
BUYING  GAME  TRACTS 

The  Monroe-Pike  Sportsmen’s  Association 
is  backing  a move  to  have  the  Common- 
wealth purchase  two  tracts  of  land  for  game 
preserves  and  propagating  centers  in  Mon- 
roe county,  one  consisting  of  5,000  acres, 
with  a 300  acre  lake  and  another  consisting 
of  1,000  acres  located  near  Blakeslee. 

This  was  revealed  to  about  200  persons 
attending  the  social  and  sports  session  of 
the  association  at  East  Stroudsburg  Armory. 
The  Little  German  Band,  provided  for  this 
occasion  by  William  Boening  of  Fenner 
Hotel,  gave  a concert  and  music  for  dancing 
of  various  forms. 

There  was  a rifle-shooting  contest  a plug- 
casting contest  and  much  fun  and  hilarity 
after  the  brief  business  program.  Hot  dog 
and  sauerkraut  sandwiches  were  served. 

President  Willard  L.  Quick  said  he  had 
studied  with  Game  Commission  representa- 
tives, the  two  tracts  of  land  which  the  asso- 
ciation hopes  to  have  the  Commonwealth 
purchase  to  stock  and  propagate  game  for 
future  use  on  hunting  grounds. 

Game  Protector  A.  N.  Frantz  reported 
that  persons  desiring  to  obtain  ring-neck 
pheasant  eggs  or  quail  eggs  may  do  so  by 
filing  proper  applications.  He  said  the  birds, 
after  they  are  hatched  and  raised,  must  he 
distributed  under  supervision  of  a salaried 
officer  of  the  Game  Commission.  He  said 
eggs  could  not  be  obtained  and  given  to 
someone  else  to  hatch  and  raise  birds.  Many 
persons  present  took  applications  for  eggs. 

Mr.  Frantz  warned  that  game  propagat- 
ing areas  must  be  found  in  this  area  and 
in  the  state.  He  said  such  a movement  is 
now  under  way  because  western  states 
where  game  is  now  obtained  are  gradually 
cutting  off  this  source  of  supply. 

The  doe  situation  is  subject  to  confer- 
ences between  sportsmen  and  the  Game 
Commission,  when  the  commission  meets  in 
July  and  may  be  left  to  the  legislature  to 
solve,  Mr.  Quick  said.  He  stated  that  if  the 
latter  case  prevails  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
sportsmen  to  impress  their  representative 
with  what  they  desire  done  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Quick  praised  the  efficiency  of  the 
Fish  Commission  and  its  sound  financial 
report  published  in  the  recent  issue  of  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER.  He  said  the 
report  showed  that  about  60  cents  of  the 
fisherman’s  dollar  is  spent  for  propagation 
and  distribution  of  fish. 

In  the  rifle  shoot  John  Blair  of  Strouds- 
burg and  Horace  Brewer  tied  with  69 
points.  In  the  shoot  to  break  this  tie,  Brew- 
er made  24  and  Blair  21  points.  Brewer 
received  a casting  rod.  There  were  93  con- 
testants in  the  shoot. 

He  urged  members  to  be  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  crow  shooting  contest  this 
spring.  Crows  he  said,  are  very  destructive 
to  hatching  game  birds. 


ELECT  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Hunting- 
don County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation, the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Fred  Mark, 
Huntingdon;  Secretary,  C.  Herbert  Jackson, 
Huntingdon;  Treasurer,  Howard  Shilling, 
Huntingdon,  and  Vice-President,  Maurice 
Banker,  Huntingdon. 


FLOOK  HEADS 
MANSFIELD  CLUB 

Mansfield  Rod  and  Gun  Club  elected  John 
Flook,  Mansfield  hotel  proprietor,  president, 
and  heard  discussions  of  sportsmen’s  activ- 
ities, at  the  annual  meeting,  held  in  con- 
nection with  a pancake  supper  at  the  Mans- 
field Baptist  Church  annex,  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, February  21. 

Other  officers  named  were  Merle  Gar- 
rison secretary,  and  Gordon  Garrison,  treas- 
urer. Committees  were  appointed  and  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  Mansfield 
Club  will  act  as  host  to  the  Tioga  County 
Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Association  in 
April. 

Retiring  President  Kimbal  Marvin  con- 
ducted a business  meeting  following  the 
supper.  Professor  George  Retan,  of  the 
Mansfield  State  Teachers  College  faculty, 
told  the  group  about  the  formation  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Tioga  County  Consolidated 


Sportsmen’s  Association. 

James  A.  Brown,  of  Wellsboro,  former 
county  president,  and  county  delegate  to  the 
recent  Harrisburg  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs, 
discussed  what  occurred  at  this  meeting, 
calling  particular  attention  to  the  National 
Wild  Life  Week  to  be  sponsored  by  sports- 
men’s groups  during  the  week  of  March 
20-26. 

Leland  Cloos,  of  Middlebury  Township, 
Tioga  County  fish  warden,  told  the  sports- 
men about  the  new  fish  laws  and  recent 
changes  on  size  and  creel  limits.  Leslie 
Wood,  of  Wellsboro,  county  game  protector, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  game  conserva- 
tion problems,  and  conducted  the  club  ques- 
tion box. 

Committee  reports  were  heard  on  club 
finances  and  fish  and  game  distribution  of 
the  past  year.  Many  sportsmen  from  other 
parts  of  Tioga  County  attended  the  meet- 
ing, including  Refuge  Keeper  Hugh  Baker. 
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NANTY  GLO  CLUB  TO  RAISE 
FUNDS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 

A committee  was  appointed  recently  by 
the  Nanty  Glo  Sportsmen’s  Club  to  aid  in 
raising  funds  for  the  promotion  of  proposed 
construction  of  dams  on  the  north  branch 
of  Black  Lick  Creek.  The  dams  will  be  used 
in  stocking  fish. 

The  Nanty  Glo  club  plans  to  pay  for  the 
costs  of  materials  for  building  the  dams, 
while  the  Government  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide the  labor. 

Committeemen  are  John  McHugh  and 
Nick  Herrick,  Twin  Rocks;  Doss  Paul,  Bel- 
sano;  R.  B.  Morris,  Vintondale;  Mike 
Dugretta  and  Louis  Evans,  Colver;  Dom- 
enick  Gellotte,  Charles  Prove,  Henry  Austin 
and  A.  A.  Dietrich,  Nanty  Glo.  The  mem- 
ber obtaining  the  largest  amount  of  money, 
through  the  sale  of  buttons,  will  be  given 
a radio  by  A.  A.  Dietrich. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Nanty  Glo 
Moose  Hall  and  plans  were  outlined  for  an 
extensive  membership  campaign,  the  drive 
to  begin  in  the  near  future.  Barry  Morris, 
vice  president  of  the  county  organization, 
was  a guest  at  the  meeting. 

Lincoln  Lender,  State  fish  warden,  and 
F.  D.  Kirsch  made  a recent  tour  of  the 
stream  on  which  the  proposed  dams  will  be 
situated.  

PROJECT  APPROVED 

Approval  of  another  nearby  stream  im- 
provement as  a WPA  project  has  been  an- 
nounced by  officers  of  the  Mechanicsburg 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  sponsors  of  the 
project.  A total  of  $18,500  has  been  allo- 
cated for  the  new  project,  which  will  im- 
prove the  Hogestown  Run  from  its  source 
to  where  it  empties  into  the  Conodoguinet 
Cr6€k  

FARMERS  COOPERATE 
ON  CEDAR  RUN 

Farmers  on  Cedar  Run  have  signed  leases 
with  the  Fish  Commission  to  keep  the 
stream  open  for  public  fishing  through  the 
coming  season,  in  return  for  which  the 
state  will  stock  the  stream  with  fish.  Un- 
der the  agreement,  the  farmers  and  land- 
owners  will  permit  fishermen  to  use  the 
stream,  each  land-owner  providing  at  least 
one  means  of  access  to  the  stream. 

In  return  for  this  fishing  privilege, 
anglers  are  expected  to  use  every  precau- 
tion against  damage  of  any  kind.  They  are 
asked  not  to  block  the  road  with  their  cars, 
not  to  tear  or  damage  or  cause  any  incon- 
venience to  the  land-owners. 

Making  this  announcement,  Frank  F. 
Marshall,  president  of  the  Clinton  County 
Fish  and  Game  Commission,  thanked  the 
farmers  for  their  courtesy  in  making  the 
agreement  and  reiterated  the  appeal  for 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  fishermen  on 
the  stream. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  announced  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  association  had  been  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  an  order  from  the  state 
for  the  closing  of  five  small  tributaries  to 
Kettle  Creek,  which  will  set  aside  15  miles 
of  nursery  streams  for  the  breeding  of  fish 
for  the  important  waters  of  Kettle  Creek. 
The  feeder  streams  affected  are  Summerson, 
Fairfield,  Spicewood  and  Walters  Run, 
which  will  be  closed  from  the  forks  of  the 
stream  to  its  source.  All  five  are  spring-fed 
streams  where  the  fish  go  in  large  numbers 
to  spawn. 


Four  brown  trout  from  10  to  23  inches  and  a 9-inch  brookie  from  Fishing  Creek  near  Benton.  "Too  big 
for  the  basket,"  writes  Special  Warden  W.  B.  Fritz,  who  took  the  picture. 


This  is  the  first  season  these  streams  have 
been  closed  to  fishing  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  action  will  result  in  an  increased 
fish  population  for  Kettle  Creek. 

Fishermen  will  not  be  permitted,  Mr. 
Marshall  explained,  to  take  either  fish 
bait  or  bait  fish  from  these  streams,  or 
from  the  special  project  streams,  such  as 
the  right  branch  of  Young  Women’s  Creek, 
Slate  Run  and  Cedar  Run,  where  projects 
for  the  growing  of  fish  and  their  protection 
are  under  way. 

Anglers  may  fish  on  the  project  streams 
just  named  but  must  do  so  with  bait  they 
bring  along,  or  with  other  bait  than  min- 
nows and  helgramites,  the  catching  of 
which  in  the  project  streams  would  inter- 
fere with  the  success  of  the  fish  programs. 


SUCKER  CATCHES 
IN  LANCASTER 

"Sucker  catches  have  been  fair  in  Ches- 
ter county  and  very  good  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, especially  in  Mill  Creek,”  reports  War- 
den Horace  Pyle  of  Coatesville.  “It  might 
interest  the  readers  to  know  that  suckers 
were  running  from  the  Conestoga  up  Mill 
Creek  during  the  first  week  in  February. 
This  is  the  first  time  I have  witnessed  such 
an  early  run,  and  Mill  Creek  was  the  only 
place  that  this  happened  in  my  district.  I 
might  add  that  these  schools  of  suckers 
moving  upstream  were  small,  ranging  in 
length  from  7 to  9 inches.” 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($.50)  for  one  year's  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA 
ANGLER. 

Name 

(Print  Name) 

Street  and  Number 

City 
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SUCKER  WEATHER 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
banks  of  the  smaller  brooks. 

The  migratory  movements  of  the  sucker 
in  connection  with  their  spawning  habits 
are  interesting.  In  the  fall  they  abandon 
the  smaller  tributaries  for  the  deep  pools 
of  large  streams  where  they  remain  all 
winter.  In  late  March  and  early  April  they 
return  to  their  spawning  beds  located  in 
the  same  runs  that  they  quit  in  the  fall; 
the  smallest  fish  ascending  farthest. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we 
suspended  activities  to  build  a fire,  for  the 
raw  breeze  sweeping  down  the  wide  valley 
was  indeed  uncomfortable.  As  we  huddled 
about  it  absorbing  its  welcome  warmth  we 
observed  a man  of  middle  age  jauntily  at- 
tired in  a business  suit,  swinging  down  the 
tracks  carrying  a cane  pole  and  a can  of 
worms.  With  a cheery  greeting  and  an  en- 
quiry as  to  how  they  were  biting,  he  con- 
tinued on  below  us  and  set  up  his  outfit.  In 
a little  while  he  joined  us  about  the  fire 
where  we  swapped  yarns  between  lagging 
bites. 

Within  the  hour  two  more  anglers  joined 
us  and  even  though  the  fish  had  practically 
ceased  biting,  the  congenial  companionship 
of  kindred  spirits  caused  us  to  linger  until 
dusk.  When  it  was  necessary  to  leave  it  was 
with  a feeling  of  reluctancy,  for  friends 
made  during  the  magic  of  sucker  weather 
are  fast  friends. 


SHENAN0O  ANGLERS 
WIN  FISH  PRIZES 

Featuring  one  of  the  winter  meetings  of 
the  Shenango  Valley  Chapter  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation held  at  Sharon  was  award  of  fish 
prizes  for  the  contest  conducted  during 
1937. 

Edward  Patton  won  the  loving  cup  and 
casting  rod  for  catching  the  largest  fish,  a 
muskie  that  measured  45%  inches  and 
weighed  21%  pounds. 

The  largest  small  mouth  bass,  which 
measured  19%  inches  and  weighed  3 pounds, 
11  ounces,  was  caught  by  Guy  Vasconi. 
He  was  awarded  a casting  reel  for  his 
catch.  Not  content  with  taking  away  one 
prize,  he  captured  second  prize  in  the  same 
division  by  catching  another  bass  that 
measured  18%  inches  and  weighed  3 pounds, 
4%  ounces. 

Virgie  Crison  landed  the  prize  for  the 
best  three  small  mouth  bass  to  win  a sports- 
man’s wood  knife.  His  catch  measured  18% 
inches  and  tipped  the  scales  at  2 pounds, 
14  ounces. 

A trout  knife  award  was  won  by  Dave 
Jarrett  who  caught  a 20%  inch  big  mouth 
bass  that  weighed  4%  pounds. 

A brook  trout  measuring  11%  inches  and 
weighing  1 pound,  1%  ounces  earned  a 
pocket  fishing  knife  for  H.  F.  Gates. 

A flashlight  was  won  by  Russell  David- 
son for  pulling  in  a brown  trout  21  inches 
long  and  weighing  2%  pounds. 

E.  C.  Bretzin  landed  the  five  best  crap- 
pies  to  win  a fishing  line. 
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Cliff  Warren,  Sabinsville,  with  a nice  catch  of  trout 
from  Cedar  Run. 


TROUT  TOPICS 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
spawners  will  have  noticed  how  many  of 
the  younger  males  are  wounded,  often  so 
that  they  cannot  recover.  Such  fish  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  allow  a certain  amount  of  worm  fish- 
ing. Restrict  the  use  of  worm  to  competent 
hands,  by  all  means;  but  occasional  bait- 
fishing is  necessary,  and  anyone  who  has 
studied  any  given  piece  of  water  will  know 
the  places  to  angle  for  the  undesirable  can- 
nibal.” 

While  Pennsylvania  has  many  worm  fish- 
ermen who  take  their  share  of  cannibal 
trout  during  the  open  season,  another  class 
of  anglers  has  developed  who,  individually, 
probably  account  for  more  big  brown  trout 
than  do  any  others.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  minnow  fishermen,  men  who  know  how 
to  impart  just  the  motion  necessary  to  a 
“minnie  on  a wire”  to  make  it  well  nigh 
irresistible  to  trout  in  the  cannibal  class. 
With  this  group  in  action,  big  trout  “con- 
trol” is  not  a source  of  serious  concern  on 
Pennsylvania’s  hard  fished  waters.  Balanced 
fishing,  with  wet  fly  and  dry  fly,  streamer 
fly  and  bucktail,  worm  and  minnow  fisher- 
men comprising  its  array  of  talent  has, 
after  all,  much  to  commend  it. 


BROKENSTRAW  CLUB 
BOOSTS  MEMBERSHIP 

Reports  John  W.  Hutley,  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  Brokenstraw  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
at  Youngsville,  Warren  county: 

The  Brokenstraw  Fish  and  Game  Club 
organized  for  1938,  on  January  11,  with  14 
members;  at  our  February  meeting  the 
membership  had  increased  to  153,  and  now 
at  this  writing,  March  3,  we  have  increased 
our  membership  to  601.  We  are  also  spon- 
soring a vermin  hunt  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress and  showing  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  membership  drive  and  vermin  hunt 
ended  March  12th,  the  losing  side  to  assume 
the  expense  of  a fish  supper  for  the  win- 
ners, the  supper  to  be  held  during  the  Wild 
Life  Restoration  Week  of  March  20th. 

This  club  organized  in  1924  and  affiliated 
with  the  Izaak  Walton  League  as  Chapter 
No.  7;  later  we  severed  this  connection  and 
went  on  our  own.  We  have  a low  member- 
ship fee  and  consequently  a large  member- 
ship, and  we  are  now  a part  of  the  Warren 
County  Council  of  Sportsmen  and  the  larg- 
est club  in  this  group.  We  have  several 
other  activities  in  mind  for  the  spring  and 
summer. 


AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  and  news 
of  game  conservation  you’ll  go  a long 
way  to  find  a better  magazine  than 
Pennsylvania  Game  News.  We  realize 
many  readers  of  the  ANGLER  are 
ardent  hunters,  and  if  you  have  any 
news  relative  to  fishing’s  kindred 
sport,  shoot  it  along  to  Leo  A.  Lutt- 
ringer,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  Game  News, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  will  welcome  your 
cooperation. 

Leo  is  canvassing  his  readers  to 
send  along  fishing  dope  to  the  AN- 
GLER and  we  feel  that,  by  pulling  to- 
gether, your  two  magazines  will  be 
made  all  the  more  attractive. 


NURSERY  WATERS 

The  following  sti’eams  were  set  aside  as 
nursery  waters  and  approved  at  the  last 
Board  Meeting,  March  7 : 

All  tributaries  to  Pine  Creek,  as  follows: 


Little  Slate  Run 1%  miles 

Little  Four  Mile  Run 1%  miles 

Colton  Branch  of  Four  Mile  Run. . % mile 
Four  Mile  Run,  above  highway 

bridge  2%  miles 

Painter  Run,  above  highway 

bridge  1 mile 

Mill  Run,  above  forks 3 miles 

Lick  Run,  above  Deerlick  Hollow. 2 miles 

Steele  Run 1 mile 

Little  Asaph  or  Right  Branch 3 miles 

Schambacher  Hollow  Run 1 mile 

Right  Branch  of  Straight  Run. . .1%  miles 
Elk  Run,  above  CCC  Camp 1 mile 


Total 19%  miles 


The  above  at  request  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Tioga  County. 

Nursery  Pools  on  the  old  Schirner  Farm, 
Schuylkill  County  — Request  of  Tamaqua 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Tamaqua. 

Tributary  to  Furnace  Creek,  Heidelberg 
Township,  Berks  County,  for  a distance  of 
one  mile,  starting  at  headwaters  of  dam 
located  on  tributary.  Request  of  Robesonia 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Robesonia. 


TO  CLOSE  LEBOEUF 
TO  MOTOR  BOATS 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  passed 
a resolution  at  one  of  its  regular  meetings 
that  use  of  motor  boats  on  Lake  LeBoeuf, 
famous  muskellunge  water  in  Erie  county, 
be  prohibited  and  made  proper  plans  for 
posting.  The  Board  went  on  record  as  be- 
ing opposed  to  use  of  motor  boats  on  small 
waters  generally  as  these  boats  are  playing 
havoc  with  fishing  and  become  a menace  to 
the  public  in  general. 

Approximately  four  acres  of  water  in 
Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  county,  was  set 
aside  as  nursery  water  in  the  lake. 

The  licenses  of  the  following  fishermen 
were  revoked  for  one  year:  H.  B.  Plyler, 
Ben  T.  Plyler  and  W.  E.  Barger,  all  of  New 
Bethlehem,  for  taking  undersized  trout; 
John  H.  Beck,  Lilly;  Floyd  Norton,  New 
Albany,  and  Chester  Ohmiess,  Williamsport, 
for  taking  undersized  bass. 


FISHING  CONTEST 
AWARDS  GIVEN 

The  Great  Swamp  Fish,  Game  and  For- 
estry Association  of  Quakertown,  Bucks 
County,  has  announced  in  its  monthly  bul- 
letin the  following  awards  of  prizes  in  the 
1937  fishing  contest  conducted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation : 

Roy  King — -Ten  and  three-quarter  inch 
rainbow  trout,  Saucon  Creek. 

Claude  Rohrbach — Ten  and  seven-eighth 
inch  brook  trout,  Cooks  Creek. 

Harvey  Fox — Twenty-two  and  three- 
eighth  inch  brown  trout,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. 

William  Hackman — Seventeen  and  a 
quarter  inch  small  mouth  bass,  Swamp 

Creek. 

Thomas  Price — Eighteen  and  three-quar- 
ter inch  large  mouth  bass,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. 

Charles  Strunk — Twenty-three  inch  pick- 
erel, Tohickon  Creek. 

Stanley-  Landis — Fifteen  and  three-quar- 
ter inch  wall  eye  pike,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. 

Thomas  Price — Thirteen  and  a half  inch 
yellow  perch,  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Howard  Blank — Nine  and  three-eighth 
inch  sunfish,  White’s  Dam,  Ridge  Valley 
Creek. 

William  Grant — Thirty  and  a quarter 
inch  carp,  Swamp  Creek. 


BIG  ELM  CLUB 
HOLDS  BANQUET 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Big  Elm  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Roseville,  March  2,  with  about 
two  hundred  sportsmen  and  friends  attend- 
ing. An  excellent  dinner  was  served  by  the 
Ladies’  Aid  at  6:80  P.  M.  in  the  church 
basement. 

Following  the  dinner  a program  of  ad- 
dresses and  readings  were  enjoyed.  Hon.  S. 
J.  Truscott,  Dalton,  member  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  gave  an  informal  talk  on  what 
the  Board  is  doing  to  promote  better  fish- 
ing for  the  sportsmen,  and  stated  that 
Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  bass  hatchery 
of  any  in  the  world,  which  is  located  at 
Spring  Creek. 

Mrs.  Grace  Wakery,  Little  Marsh,  gave 
several  readings  which  were  enjoyed  im- 
mensely. She  was  extended  a special  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  next  year’s  banquet. 

A1  Budd,  Troy,  former  Game  Officer,  who 
represented  the  Bradford  County  Sports- 
men at  the  Federation  meeting  in  Harris- 
burg, February  12th,  gave  an  interesting- 
talk  on  what  took  place  at  the  meeting. 

L.  H.  Wood,  Game  Protector  from  Wells- 
boro,  gave  a short  talk  on  law  enforcement 
work  and  answered  several  questions. 

Leland  E.  Cloos,  County  Fish  Warden, 
from  Middlebury  Centre,  introduced  to  the 
sportsmen  the  ANGLER,  and  told  how  the 
fishermen  would  benefit  by  subscribing  to 
this  magazine.  A number  of  subscriptions 
were  taken. 

Other  Game  and  Fish  Officers  present 
were  Hugh  Baker,  Refuge  Keeper,  Asaph, 
and  Keith  Harter,  Fish  Warden,  from  Dal- 
ton, Lackawanna  County. 

Harry  Longwell,  Roseville,  president,  in- 
troduced the  speakers  and  presided. 


PENNSYLVA N I A A X G L E R 


He's  starting  early.  "Sonny"  Munson  fishing 
in  Pymatuning. 

WEST  BRANCH  ANGLERS 
SCORE  ON  SUCKERS 

“Just  a note  to  let  you  know  that  the 
sucker  fishermen  are  getting  pretty  anxious 
in  Union  and  Snyder  counties,”  writes  War- 
den Arthur  Snyder  of  Mifflinburg,  “and 
along  the  banks  of  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  good  catches  have  been 
made  at  different  places.  Parker  Boop  of 
Laurel  Park  reports  that  he  has  taken  fine 
catches  so  far  this  year. 

“Some  of  the  favored  sucker  fishing  spots 
in  this  section  are  along  Penns  Creek  at 
the  different  dams,  at  the  mouth  of  Penns 
Creek  near  Selinsgrove,  also  at  the  junc- 
tures of  Turtle  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek  and 
the  Chillisquaque  Creek  with  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A very 
good  place  is  at  the  point  where  the  North 
Branch  and  West  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna meet  at  Northumberland,  and  an- 
other favorite  spot  is  at  the  mouth  of  Del- 
aware Run  above  Watsontown.  The  cream 
of  the  sucker  crop,  however,  is  usually 
taken  at  the  mouth  of  White  Deer  Hole 
Creek  near  Allenwood,  Union  county,  if 
you  can  find  room  to  fish,  as  this  spot  is 
certainly  thickly  populated  with  fishermen 
on  good  days.” 


COOPERATION  URGED 
AT  ARMSTRONG  RALLY 

Cooperation  is  the  thing. 

That,  in  substance,  was  the  burden  of 
Randolph  Thompson’s  song  to  some  seven 
or  eight  hundred  sportsmen  who  comprised 
a nearly  capacity  audience  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  at  Kittanning  as  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  presented 
wildlife  motion  pictures  under  auspices  of 
the  Armstrong  County  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club. 

Educational  department  representative 
for  the  game  commission,  Thompson  con- 
ducted a running  narrative  during  the 
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screening  of  fine  motion  pictures  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  outdoor  sportsman. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tion among  sportsmen  themselves,  in  their 
individual  hunting  and  fishing  clubs,  in 
their  county  federations  of  sportsman  or- 
ganizations, and  in  the  affiliation  of  their 
county  groups  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Game 
Commission  and  Fish  Commission. 


CLEARFIELD  ANGLER 
PUBLISHES  BOOKLET 

Trout  fishermen  of  the  state  are  certain 
to  be  interested  in  a booklet  entitled  “I  Got 
’Im”,  written  by  Harris  G.  Breth,  ardent 
Clearfield  trout  fisherman,  and  printed  by 
the  Progress  Printing  Company  in  Clear- 
field. 

Breth,  who  has  fished  for  trout  since  boy- 
hood, has  incorporated  into  this  compact 
little  book,  of  a size  suitable  for  slipping 
into  your  hunting  coat,  many  practical 
suggestions  for  taking  of  that  speckled 
monarch,  the  trout.  While  discussing  fly 
fishing,  he  had  not  neglected  that  important 
phase  of  early  trouting — fishing  with  bait. 
It  is  attractively  illustrated. 

The  booklet  is  attractively  bound  in  a yel- 
low and  black  illustrated  cover.  We  liked 
particularly  the  final  chapter  in  the  59- 
page  booklet  entitled  “Old  Sam’s  Fishin’ 
Tips”. 

Congratulations  on  “I  Got  ’Im”,  Harris. 


BASS  EXPERT 

Schuylkill  County  has  many  good  bait 
fishermen,  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
one  to  whom  this  writer  doffs  his  hat  is 
Davey  Oswald,  of  Newtown,  writes  Jack 
Richards  of  Pottsville. 

Davey’s  father  was  a splendid  fisherman 
before  him  and  he  has  imparted  many 
closely  guarded  secrets  to  his  son.  Give 
Davey  a gob  of  worms,  a couple  of  min- 
nows, helgramites  or  frogs  and  place  him 
on  a trout  stream  in  trout  season  or  a bass 
stream  in  bass  season  and  what  he  will  do 
to  those  fish  is  enough  to  make  any  of  the 
so-called  experts  blush  in  shame.  He  swears 
by  the  moon  and  knows  all  the  signs  of 
the  fishing  calendar.  Never  will  he  go  out 
for  a certain  kind  of  fish  unless  the  moon 
or  the  wind  is  just  right  and  whether  it  is 
apple  blossom  or  some  other  time.  He  never 
comes  home  empty  handed,  and  he  never 
bothers  with  small-sized  fish.  Back  they  go 
“to  grow  up”  as  Davey  says. 

One  of  the  things  which  makes  a trip 
with  Davey  worth  while  is  the  fact  that  he 
carries  with  him  a skillet  and  the  othei 
essentials  to  make  a meal.  Then,  with  fresh- 
caught  fish  as  the  piece  de  resistance  under 
his  skilled  hands  a never-to-be-forgotten 
treat  results.  He  is  one  fisherman  with 
whom  you  will  never  go  hungry.  When  he 
takes  the  skillet  along  one  knows  there  is 
fish  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 


“I’m  a Venus  de  Milo  girl.” 
“What’s  that?” 

“Hands  off!” 


Visitor:  “Your  son  is  a cute  little  rascal.” 
Lady:  “Yes,  he  takes  after  his  father.” 
Visitor:  “Oh,  is  his  father  cute,  too,” 
Lady:  “No,  but  he’s  a rascal.” 
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HENRY  OLSON  DIES 

Sportsmen  in  many  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  shocked  to  hear  of 
the  passing  in  January  of  Henry  Olson 
of  Oleona,  Potter  county,  one  of  the 
best  known  hunters  and  fishermen  in 
the  North  Tier  country. 

Mr.  Olson  died  suddenly  while  at  the 
home  of  his  nephew,  John  Hegmann, 
Addison,  New  York. 

Few  men  knew  the  streams  of  the 
North  Tier  better  than  did  Henry 
Olson,  and  few  men  displayed  finer 
sportsmanship  while  astream  or  in 
the  woods.  Born  at  Oleona  on  March 
23,  1876,  he  was  the  son  of  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  tiny  North  Tier  hamlet 
who  had  settled  there  soon  after  the 
departure  of  the  Ole  Bull  colony. 

Olson’s  Lodge,  which  he  and  his 
wife  conducted  for  years,  was  a favor- 
ite rendezvous  for  fishermen  and  hunt- 
ers of  Pennsylvania  and  numbered 
among  its  patrons  many  distinguished 
statesmen,  writers  and  professional 
men.  Olson’s  reputation  as  a genial 
host  was  widespread. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 


Sucker  fishermen  on  the  Juniata  water- 
shed, famous  for  the  catches  it  has  yielded 
annually,  had  been  having  indifferent  suc- 
cess in  taking  these  fish  during  February  and 
the  early  part  of  March,  reports  Warden  C. 
V.  Long  of  East  Waterford.  He  believes  that 
absence  of  freshets  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  indifference  of  the  fish  to 
that  standard  sucker  bait,  the  garden  hackle, 
or  should  we  say  garden  worms  ? At  any 
rate,  with  a good  flushing  out  of  the  streams, 
better  catches  are  anticipated.  Long  also 
reports  that  trout  streams  held  up  to  good 
levels,  have  been  heavily  stocked  and  that 
these  streams  in  his  territory  carried  over  a 
nice  supply  of  fish  from  stocking  made  prior 
to  the  last  season. 


Sucker  waters  in  northwestern  counties, 
on  the  other  hand  have  been  yielding  excel- 
lent catches  during  the  winter  months,  writes 
Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville,  Warren 
county.  Gerry  Mack  of  North  Warren  has 
taken  over  one  hundred  suckers  from  Cone- 
wango  Creek,  and  this  stream  seems  to  rank 
as  a favorite  with  sucker  fishermen  in  that 
section  of  the  state. 


Listed  with  the  big  wall  eyed  pike  or 
Susquehanna  salmon  taken  by  state  anglers 
last  year  should  be  the  fine  fish  taken  by 
I.  B.  Cook  of  Bloomsburg  in  the  North 


Donald  Worthington  of  Leetonia  with  a nice  catch  of  trout  made  last  season  on  a North  Tier  stream. 


Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  writes 
Warden  Harry  Carl  of  Elysburg.  Cook  land- 
ed his  big-eye  on  an  artificial  lure  while 
casting  in  the  North  Branch  at  a point  in 
the  river  between  Catawissa  and  Blooms- 
burg. It  was  27  inches  in  length  and  weighed 
6 pounds  2 ounces.  On  light  tackle,  it  is 
reported  to  have  staged  a thrilling  fight. 


Mifflinburg  bass  fishermen  made  uniform- 
ly good  catches  of  these  game  fish  last 
season,  writes  Warden  A.  S.  Snyder  of  Mif-  | 
flinburg.  Included  in  the  list  of  anglers  scor- 
ing good  catches  were  Dr.  Litzell,  Tom 
Heiter,  Ed  Stitzer  and  Clarence  Miller.  Ira 
Smith  of  Beaver  Springs  caught  some  fine 
bass  and  pickerel  in  Middle  Creek.  Don 
Hackenberg  of  Mifflinburg  caught  62  bass 
on  artificial  lures  in  Buffalo  Creek,  Union 
county,  killing  20  during  the  season. 


A varied  catch  was  made  by  W.  L.  Hubert 
of  Tyrone  while  he  was  fishing  at  Mill  Hall 
in  Bald  Eagle  Creek,  according  to  Warden 
Lincoln  Lender.  The  catch  included  4 suckers 
weighing  4 pounds,  3 yellow  perch  and  4 
catfish. 


Here’s  another  catch  made  last  September 
that  certainly  had  variety.  George  Knupp 
of  Middletown,  reports  Warden  Frank 
Sanda,  Steelton,  landed  in  a day’s  fishing 
in  the  Susquehanna  River,  10  catfish,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  one  and  three  quarters 
pounds  apiece,  two  large  eels,  a 12  inch 
black  bass  and  a 12  inch  fallfish. 


Harold  Hoover  of  Williamsport  likes  to 
make  his  first  cast  on  any  day  astream 
count.  While  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
River,  West  Branch,  one  day  last  season, 
on  the  first  cast  of  the  morning  he  hooked 
and  landed  a 24  inch  wall-eyed  pike.  Half 
an  hour  later,  he  scored  with  a 17  inch 
largemouthed  bass.  William  Johnson,  also 
of  Williamsport,  caught  a 22  pound  carp  in 
the  river  on  the  same  day. 


A stone  catfish  was  the  lure  used  by  Ralph 
Cullen  of  Wormleysburg  in  landing  a fine 
wall-eyed  pike  from  the  Susquehanna  River 
virtually  within  the  shadows  of  the  State 
Capitol  last  season.  Cullen’s  catch  was  27 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  6 pounds  4 
ounces.  Earlier  in  the  season,  C.  L.  Corkle 
of  New  Cumberland  had  scored  with  a 27 
inch  wall-eye  in  the  river  near  New  Cum- 
berland. His  catch  weighed  5 pounds  8 
ounces. 


The  Fish  Commission's  display  at  the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  and  Motorboat  Show,  held  this  year.  This  miniature  model,  designed  by  Fish  Warden 

George  James,  graphically  portrays  the  effects  of  stream  pollution. 
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EDITORIAL 


JUST  PANFISH 

THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  balanced  stocking  program  now 
being  carried  out  by  the  Fish  Commission  is  designed  to  benefit,  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent,  every  class  of  fishermen  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. If  a census  could  be  taken  as  to  the  number  of  our  anglers 
who  enjoy  fishing  for  the  different  species  of  fish  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
number  who  enjoy  still  fishing,  with  a worm  on  a hook,  for  the  humble 
bullhead  catfish,  the  gamey  bluegill  sunfish,  and  other  panfishes  would 
prove  amazing.  These  panfishes  in  Pennsylvania  are  occupying  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  our  drive  to  generally  improve  the  angling 
sport.  For  that  reason,  no  finer  contribution  can  be  made  to  the  interests 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  licensed  fishermen  than  continued  heavy 
stocking  with  them  from  the  hatcheries. 

Let  us  review  stocking  of  these  species  during  1937,  to  give  a better 
idea  as  to  just  what  the  fishermen's  hatcheries  are  doing  to  contribute 
to  the  sport  of  not  any  one  group  of  fishermen  but  to  every  group.  Last 
year,  your  hatcheries  produced  and  distributed  to  warm  water  streams, 
ponds  and  lakes,  472,694  bullhead  catfish,  ranging  in  length  from  2 to  10 
inches.  They  also  produced  and  planted  784,135  bluegill  sunfish,  varying 
in  size  from  one  to  8 inches,  and  143,927,920  yellow  perch,  from  fry 
size  to  10  inches  in  length.  Stocking  of  these  species  in  sizable  numbers 
is  certain  to  furnish  a great  deal  of  sport  for  thousands  of  men,  women 
and  children  on  our  waterways. 

About  the  only  thing  necessary  to  convince  those  skeptical  as  to  the 
importance  of  these  species  on  our  intensively  fished  waters  is  to  go, 
some  day  in  early  summer,  to  a popular  fishing  stream  or  lake.  While 
you  will  probably  see  fly  fishermen  and  bait  casters  in  action  here  and 
there,  and  live  bait  fishermen  who  are  trying  for  the  gamey  bass,  wall- 
eyed pike  or  pickerel  in  fair  numbers,  the  people  enjoying  still  fishing 
with  many  different  kinds  of  tackle  for  just  plain  sunfish,  yellow  perch 
and  catfish  will  prove  astounding.  True,  there  is  not  the  delicacy  re- 
quired in  placing  fly  or  plug,  or  properly  working  live  bait  for  a strike,  in 
evidence  with  this  group,  but  the  contentment  evident  almost  without 
exception  among  these  shore  fishermen  makes  one  realize  just  how  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  angling  sport  is  this  phase  of  angling,  panfishing. 

Then,  too,  an  increasing  number  of  our  fly  fishermen  are  taking  to  fish- 
ing fly  and  fly-and-spinner  for  the  broadgirthed  sunfish,  and  are  finding 
in  it  a source  of  increasing  pleasure. 

The  general  fishing  picture  in  Pennsylvania  has,  I believe,  been  vastly 
improved  through  stocking  of  the  so-called  panfishes  in  our  heavily  fished 
waters. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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TROUT  STREAM  LORE 


ALFRED  RONALDS,  an  old  time  expert 
in  fly  fishing,  makes  this  sage  remark 
concerning  the  sport:  “It  requires  ingenuity 
and  perseverance,  observation  and  judg- 
ment, age,  travel,  too,  and  experience,  to 
make  an  angler!” 

When  we  ponder  the  above  remark  we 
must  admit  that  the  old  master  is  right, 
for  without  exception,  successful  fishermen 
possess  all  of  these  attributes  to  a marked 
degree.  Such  men  are  constantly  studying 
trout  stream  life,  knowing  well  that  a defi- 
nite relationship  exists  between  it  and  suc- 
cessful angling.  To  them  success  is  not  so 
much  measured  by  the  number  of  fish  caught 
but  rather  by  the  amount  of  pleasure  they 
receive  in  creeling  a fish  that  was  caught  as 
a result  of  their  own  observations  and  in- 
genuity. 

Suppose  we  elaborate  a little  more  on  this 
relationship  between  studying  trout  stream 
life  and  successful  angling. 


We  all  know  that  the  greater  part  of  a 
trout’s  diet  consists  of  minnows,  mollusca, 
crustaceans,  and  the  mature  and  immature 
stages  of  aquatic  insects.  Among  all  this 
conglomeration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in- 
sects furnish  at  least  eighty  per  cent.  Let 
us  then  concentrate  for  a short  time  on  the 
immature  stages  of  these  insects  and  see 
how  they  can  affect  our  fishing. 

After  the  adult  female  insect  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  water,  they  settle  to  the  bottom 
and  in  a short  time  the  first  stage  of  the 
fly  is  hatched  out.  In  this  state,  it  is  known 
either  as  a larva  or  a nymph,  depending  on 
whether  the  insect  undergoes  a complete  or 
incomplete  metamorphosis.  To  put  it  more 
simply, — when  the  stages  of  an  insect’s  life 
are  egg,  larva,  pupa  and  adult,  the  changes 
which  it  has  gone  through  are  called  com- 
plete metamorphosis.  The  worm  or  larva 
bears  no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  imago; 
its  wings  are  developing  internally  and  are 
invisible  till  the  assumption  of  the  pupa 
stage.  In  this  pupa  stage,  the  fly  is  made 
over  inside  and  outside,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  stage,  the  fully  formed  adult  emerges 
from  the  pupal  skin.  Insects  having  a com- 
plete metamorphosis  are  moths,  caddis  flies, 
crane  flies  and  midges. 

Anglers  in  general  not  only  imitate 
nymphs  but  also  the  larvae  and  pupae.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  we  consider  the  midge 
fly  Chironomus  modestus.  The  artificial  pat- 
terned after  the  pupa  stage  of  this  insect 
is  one  of  the  most  successful  flies  I have 
ever  devised.  No  doubt  many  of  you  are 


By  CHAS.  M.  WETZEL 

familiar  with  its  appearance.  At  first  glance 
the  fly  presents  a queer  appearance,  but 
then  so  does  its  prototype;  so  bear  with  me 
until  its  evolution  is  cleared  up. 

The  larva  of  Chironomus  modestus  is  yel- 
low or  buff  colored  and  it  constructs  about 
itself  a gelatinous  case  which  it  attaches  to 
stones,  etc.,  in  the  stream  bed.  When  it 
assumes  the  pupa  stage  it  rises  to  the  top 
of  the  water  and  floats  there  in  a vertical 
position,  its  respiratory  organs — resembling 
small  silvery  brushes — piercing  the  surface 
film.  In  this  pupa  stage  it  is  almost  white 
or  a pale  green  and  is  roughly  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

When  we  see  trout  breaking  water  all 
around  and  no  winged  insects  are  visible  it 
is  a fairly  safe  assumption  to  make  that 
the  fish  are  feeding  on  these  small  Chiro- 
nomids. 


The  problem  was  to  design  an  artificial 
comparable  with  Chironomus  modestus  — a 
fly  which  would  float  in  a vertical  upright 
position.  In  keeping  with  its  prototype  the 
thorax  should  be  enlarged;  and  its  respira- 
tory organs,  corresponding  to  the  small  sil- 
ver brushes  outlined  above  should  be  imi- 
tated. 

And  now  to  fashioning  the  artificial.  First 
the  hackle  was  moved  from  the  eye  towards 
the  bend  of  the  hook  so  that  the  tippet  on 
the  end  of  the  gut  leader  should  be  sub- 
merged in  order  not  to  cast  a shadow  on 
the  water  and  frighten  the  trout.  At  the 
same  time  this  small  hackle  served  a dual 
purpose — it  kept  the  fly  floating  in  a ver- 
tical position  and  likewise,  it  served  to  imi- 
tate the  respiratory  organs.  To  make  the 
fly  move  buoyantly  the  hackle  was  wound 
on  the  hook  with  the  inside  fibres  facing  the 
eye.  For  the  enlarged  thorax,  chenille  served 
admirably  and  the  body  was  thereafter  con- 
structed of  floss  silk  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  description  of  the  midge  pupa  cor- 
responding to  C.  modestus  follows:  Body, 
white  floss  silk;  thorax,  white  chenille; 
hackle,  white  or  a pale  dun;  hook  number 
18  or  20. 

This  fly  works  fine  in  streams  where  the 
water  is  low  and  clear,  and  in  fact  you  will 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  trout  you 
will  take  with  it.  I might  add  this  is  just 
one  of  the  midges  and  that  a fertile  field 
is  open  for  experimentation  as  the  pupa  of 
various  other  Chironomids  are  of  different 
colors,  black  and  brown  probably  predomi- 
nating. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Wallenpaupack 
appears  a midge  whose  larva  is  blood  red 
and  which  is  so  large  that  I am  inclined  to 
believe  it  to  be  Chironomus  plumosis,  “the 
golden  dun  midge,”  which  is  such  a popular 
fly  in  England. 

This  summer  I hope  to  verify  some  of 
these  beliefs  and  while  I am  on  the  subject 
— day  dreaming  as  usual — I hope  to  be  able 
to  visit  Spring  Creek  when  the  large  may- 
fly— commonly  known  as  the  shad  fly — ap- 
pears there,  to  find  out  whether  this  insect 
has  two  or  three  tails.  I have  witnessed  the 
hatch  of  the  large  shad  fly  Hexagenia  zim- 
bata,  on  the  Penn’s  Creek  at  numerous  times 
and  I am  keenly  desirous  of  ascertaining 
whether  this  is  the  same  species.  On  two 
separate  occasions  I had  timed  my  arrival 
at  Spring  Creek  to  coincide  with  the  emer- 
gence of  this  fly,  but  both  times  cold 
weather  set  in,  and  delayed  or  retarded  the 
hatch.  Any  information  relative  to  the 
above  will  be  welcomed  and  in  fact — if  my 
good  friend  Alex,  the  Editor,  does  not  think 
it  of  a too  personal  nature — specimens  of 
this  insect  or  for  that  matter  any  others 
will  be  appreciated.  Rest  assured  that  re- 
ceipt of  them  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. But  returning  to  insects. 

Stone  flies,  mayflies,  dragon  flies,  damsel 
flies,  etc.,  have  an  incomplete  metamor- 
phosis, that  is,  the  stages  of  the  insect’s  life 
are  egg,  nymph  and  adult.  The  wings  of  the 
nymph  are  developing  externally  and  the 
change  in  form  from  nymph  to  imago  is  a 
gradual  growth.  Naturally,  before  reaching 
maturity,  the  nymph  must  undergo  a num- 
ber of  moults  for  its  body  is  constantly 
growing  larger.  To  permit  of  this  expan- 
sion, every  so  often  the  nymphal  skin  bursts. 
After  each  moult  or  casting  of  this  integu- 
ment, the  nymph’s  body  increases  in  size, 
gradually  progressing  towards  the  final 
metamorphosis  when  it  assumes  the  winged 
stage.  Transformation  usually  occurs  near 
the  top  of  the  water — the  nymphal  skin 
splits  open  and  in  a few  seconds  the  adult 
fly  has  emerged  and  flown  away.  A reliable 
age  of  a nymph  can  be  obtained  from  the 
color  of  its  wing  pads,  for  just  before 
emergence  they  are  quite  black  in  color. 

Anglers  in  general  make  no  distinction 
between  nymph,  larva  and  pupa  stages — all 
are  indiscriminately  called  nymphs,  but  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  it  is  well  to  know  in  what 
stage  the  insect  is  being  imitated  by  our 
artificial  flies. 

When  trout  are  bulging — that  is,  when 
they  take  up  a position  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  sketch  with  their  tails  sticking 
out  of  the  water,  they  are  actively  engaged 
in  snapping  up  the  nymphs  swimming  to 
the  surface,  there  to  split  open  the  nymphal 
envelope  and  emerge  as  a winged  fly.  Occa- 
sionally fish  feeding  in  this  way  will  follow 
the  nymph  to  the  surface,  and  if  the  winged 
fly  should  just  at  this  moment  escape  from 
the  shuck,  the  trout  will  rise  at  and  take  it. 
It  is  not  altogether  surprising  therefore 
that  a bulging  fish  should  occasionally  make 
a mistake  and  annex  a floating  pattern,  if 
it  should  be  just  over  its  nose  at  the  psy- 
chological moment;  but  in  general  it  is  bad 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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ARTIFICIAL  MINNOWS  FOR  TROUT 


A Practical  Article  About  Bucktails  and  Streamer  Flies 


THE  most  interesting  weeks  of  trout 
fishing  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  occurred  immediately  following  the 
discovery  that  streamer  flies  and  bucktails 
would  take  trout,  particularly  the  big  ones. 
Unfortunately  these  flies  are  poorly  named. 
When  the  material  used  in  them  is  feathers 
they  are  called  streamer  flies.  If  hair  is 
used,  regardless  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  is  taken,  they  are  termed  bucktails.  Now 
these  flies  in  shape,  size,  and  even  color 
imitate  minnows  so  we  like  to  think  of 
them  as  artificial  minnows. 

The  old  adage,  when  it  rains  it  pours, 
held  much  water  for  me  just  at  that  time. 
Never  in  several  weeks  of  trout  fishing  be- 
fore or  since  have  I raised  as  many  good 
fish  as  I did  when  I first  started  to  use  this 
type  of  fly.  I say  raised  for  only  a small 
percentage  of  those  fish  which  came  up  to 
the  fly  were  hooked.  Immediately  following 
the  afternoon  when  I saw  a friend  lose  a 
tremendous  brownie  on  a bucktail  then 
hook  several  more  good  ones,  I purchased 
an  assortment  of  these  “bucktails.”  For  the 
most  part  they  were  made  from  squirrel 
and  polar  bear  hair.  In  those  days  they 
were  very  hard  to  get.  The  tackle  salesman 
could  not  understand  why  I wanted  them 
so  early  in  the  year,  believing  they  were 
lures  for  bass  and  pickerel.  The  first  eve- 
ning with  them  on  a Cumberland  County 
stream  I raised  at  least  half  a dozen  trout 
that  must  have  averaged  fourteen  inches  in 
length.  But  raise  was  the  extent  of  it. 
These  trout  would  jump  out  of  water  or 
roll  or  swirl  viciously  on  the  surface,  mak- 
ing what  appeared  to  be  an  earnest  pass  at 
the  fly  but  the  hair  lure  was  not  even 
touched.  What  is  more  most  of  these  trout 
came  back  several  times.  This  to  me 
seemed  most  unusual  for  a brown  trout,  for 
frequently  when  one  raises  to  a wet  or  dry 
fly  and  does  not  take  it  he  is  through.  How- 
ever these  little  artificial  minnows  affected 
them  in  a different  way;  they  certainly 
stimulated  interest  and  action. 

Apparently  these  fish  were  almost  being 
fooled  into  taking  the  fly  but  something 
was  just  not  right.  They  were  either  turn- 
ing away  at  the  last  instant  or  they  were 
trying  to  get  the  fly  and  were  missing 
their  target.  The  trouble  could  be  with  the 
fly  or  it  could  be  the  way  in  which  it  is 
fished  or  it  could  be  the  leader.  I changed 
to  9 ft.  3X  leaders  assuming  that  that  was 
the  maximum  lightness  for  trout  of  the 
highest  bracket.  Furthermore  I turned  to 
the  “no  flash”  type  of  leader  which  is  dark 
in  color  and  slightly  stronger  than  most 
leaders  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  first  evening  was  intensely  interest- 


Looking  down  on  a submerged  marabou.  It  has  a 
swimming,  crawling  action. 


By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


"Devil  Bug"  with  crest  trimmed  off.  A good 
semi-surface  bucktail. 


ing  but  not  productive.  The  following  day 
some  more  ammunition  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tional flies  was  secured  and  I was  back  at 
it  again.  Now  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
for  a number  of  years  to  have  spent  most 
of  the  evenings  on  a trout  or  bass  stream 
from  April  15th  to  the  beginning  of  the 
hunting  season,  and  never  did  I look  for- 
ward with  keener  anticipation  to  the  fol- 
lowing evening’s  fishing  than  I did  just  at 
that  time.  Friends  who  were  also  working 
on  this  same  problem  had  the  same  feeling 
along  with  similar  experiences. 

The  theory  that  the  trout  were  trying  to 
catch  the  flies  but  were  accidentally  mis- 
sing them  was  soon  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  they  hit  them  solidly  and  more  regu- 
larly in  fast  water  than  was  the  case  in  the 
quieter  places,  where  most  certainly  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  to  see  and  catch 
the  flies.  One  of  my  intimate  fishing  com- 
panions came  to  me  one  day  believing  that 
he  had  the  answer.  He  showed  me  a para- 
graph in  a book  written  by  the  great  He- 
witt. His  thought  was  that  if  a trout  raises 
to  a fly  but  does  not  take  it  the  pattern  of 
the  fly  is  right  but  it  is  too  large  in  size.  A 
smaller  fly  of  the  same  pattern  will  do  the 
trick.  Mr.  Hewitt,  I believe,  had  reference 
to  dry  flies,  nevertheless  here  was  a possi- 
ble answer  to  the  problem.  It  was  hard  to 
get  flies  of  one  pattern  in  different  sizes, 
however,  the  manufacturers  of  the  “optic” 
bucktail  had  several  patterns  in  which  we 
were  very  much  interested  because  of  the 
trout’s  interest,  and  they  were  made  up  in 
three  sizes.  The  little  group  then  began  to 
experiment  with  sizes.  The  theory  of  using 
a smaller  fly  of  the  same  pattern  when  a 
trout  splashed  at  one  of  these  flies  without 
taking  it  was  soon  exploded.  Time  after 
time  in  trying  to  take  a fish  which  had 
risen  to  a fly  we  changed  to  a smaller  fly 
of  the  same  pattern  and  usually  the  trout 
would  not  even  come  up  to  it,  but  when  the 
first  fly  was  tried  again  action  was  often 
resumed. 

Flies  tied  on  No.  8 hooks  so  that  they 
were  an  inch  and  one  quarter  to  an  inch 
and  one  half  overall  were  the  most  useful. 
This  size  we  considered  medium.  Smaller 
flies  had  no  place  in  heavy  water  but  were 
more  effective  in  quiet  water.  Still  larger 
flies  were  better  at  dusk,  or  after  dark,  in 
high  cloudy  water,  or  in  the  fast  spots. 

The  question  arose,  should  the  hooks  be 
long  shank  or  short?  In  other  words  how 
does  a trout  hit  a minnow?  Is  it  head  first, 


does  he  take  it  deeply,  or  does  he  grab  it 
by  the  tail?  After  experimenting  with  dif- 
ferent styles  we  were  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  the  style  of  hook  has  practically 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  a trout  wishes  to 
take  the  fly  he  is  going  to  get  it  and  there 
is  not  much  the  fisherman  could  do  to  stop 
it  even  if  he  tried. 


One  evening  I happened  to  meet  a man 
on  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  who  had  not 
fished  a great  deal  but  in  spite  of  this  he 
had  quite  an  assortment  of  flies.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  had  a brother  in  New  York 
State  who  was  a skilled  angler  and  he  had 
obtained  some  of  his  equipment  from  him. 
He  looked  at  the  bucktail  dangling  from 
my  leader,  then  pulled  out  of  his  box  a 
stubby  fly  which  looked  like  a small  bass 
bug.  This  he  explained  was  a favorite  of  his 
brother  for  big  trout  and  he  insisted  that  I 
keep  it.  I put  it  in  my  box  then  for  the  time 
being  forgot  about  it.  Sometime  later  I 
spent  two  hours  on  a small  but  deep  lime- 
stone spring  stream.  After  changing  flies 
several  times  without  raising  any  fish  I got 
around  to  the  stubby  bucktail.  The  next 
hour  with  that  fly  resulted  in  the 
brown  trout  fishing  I have  ever  experienced. 
That  little  fly  literally  drove  the  trout  wild 


Brown  trout,  'fl/*  pounds,  taken  on  marabou 
streamer  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 


when  it  was  fast.  The  biggest  trick  was  to 
keep  out  of  sight  of  the  fish  and  not  make 
unnecessary  motions  with  the  rod.  Seven 
trout  were  caught  which  ranged  from  13  to 
17  inches  in  length  besides  some  smaller 
ones.  Others  were  lost  in  the  submerged 
grass,  dozens  rose  to  the  fly,  and  some  I 
were  just  nipped  by  the  hook.  Later  the  fly 
was  identified  as  Tuttle’s  Devil  Bug  with 
the  crest  trimmed  off. 

A trip  to  the  Loyalsock  unearthed  an- 
other effective  pattern.  I was  raising  fish 
fairly  consistently  in  the  pockets  of  the  big 
riffles  of  that  stream  but  could  not  get  the 
hook  into  them.  My  companion,  Lew  Kunkel,  ^ 
of  Harrisburg,  followed  me  around  and 
promptly  caught  these  trout  which  had  me 
baffled  on  his  little  yellow  bucktail.  On  that 
particular  day  the  trout  took  that  fly  the 
best  when  it  was  dragged  steadily  across 
the  current  right  on  the  surface.  Time  after 
time  I rose  a trout  and  finally  gave  up  only 
to  have  Lew  get  immediate  action  and  hook 
the  fish.  This  little  yellow  artificial  minnow 
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has  become  an  indispensable  fly  to  some 
of  us. 

One  day  last  season,  fishing  with  the 
same  person,  I caught  four  brown  trout  on 
a gray  streamer  fly  and  Lew  caught  eight 
rainbows  on  the  little  yellow  bucktail.  He 
caught  no  browns;  I caught  no  rainbows, 
and  we  covered  the  same  mile  of  the  stream. 

We  were  slowly  learning  what  flies  were 
good  ones  and  where  and  how  to  fish  them 
but  still  there  were  a great  many  fish 
which  jumped  and  splashed  at  the  flies  but 
would  not  take  them.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I had  purchased  some  flies,  leaders 
and  a rod  from  Ray  Bergman,  nationally 
known  fresh  water  angling  authority,  I took 
the  liberty  to  write  to  him  about  our  prob- 
lem. The  main  thing  was  to  find  out  if 
athese  fish  which  were  perfectly  located 
could  be  readily  induced  to  take  something. 
Possibly  the  bucktail  could  be  followed  up 
Jiwith  a different  bucktail,  a dry  fly,  a wet 
fly,  or  a nymph.  When  trout  are  excited 
as  they  appear  to  be  by  the  artificial  min- 
nows they  should  be  in  a receptive  mood, 
jand  the  right  combination  might  be  the 
key  to  much  greater  fishing  success. 

His  answer  in  effect  was  this:  “You  are 
having  the  same  experiences  and  you  are 


facing  the  same  problems  that  confront 
practically  everyone  who  uses  flies  of  this 
type.  As  yet  there  seems  to  be  no  definite 
method  of  taking  these  animated  fish. 
There  is  no  follow-up  fly  which  seems  to  be 
particularly  attractive  to  them.  However,” 
he  said,  “I  have  a new  type  of  streamer 
fly  which  has  not  yet  been  commercialized, 
which  seems  to  be  a little  better  than  the 
rest.  When  I tie  up  some  of  these  I will 
send  samples  for  you  to  try.” 

Not  many  days  elapsed  when  along 
came  the  new  fly,  a white  marabou.  When 
I looked  at  that  fly  I was  truly  astounded. 
It  was  three  inches  long,  tremendous  in 
size,  and  very  fluffy.  That  evening  several 
friends  came  around  to  see  it.  Their  re- 
action was  the  same  as  mine.  It  was  imme- 
diately dubbed  the  feather  duster.  If  it  had 
come  from  practically  any  other  source  it 
would  have  been  a laughing  stock,  but  we 
had  great  faith  in  Bergman.  He  had  said 
of  this  fly,  “the  most  effective  and  exciting 
fly  I have  ever  tried.”  I brought  in  a basin 
of  water  for  the  feather  duster’s  maiden 
voyage.  About  that  time  someone  who  does 
not  fish  or  understand  fishermen  walked 
into  the  room.  Some  crack  about  Simple 
Simon  was  made  but  in  our  enthusiasm  we 
fishermen  ignored  it.  The  fly  was  thor- 
oughly saturated.  The  long  fuzzy  ends  came 
together  and  took  the  form  of  a slender 
minnow.  In  the  water  the  whole  thing 
gently  waved  looking  very  much  like  a 
young  fish  about  to  dart  away.  Instead  of 
looking  fluffy  those  feathers  now  looked 
creepy  and  crawly  and  very  much  alive. 
Yes,  sir,  it  was  plainly  evident  that  this 
marabou  has  something. 

On  the  first  day  of  a trout  season,  Don 
Martin,  prominent  Dauphin  County  sports- 
man, was  using  the  marabou  at  Boiling 
Springs,  Cumberland  County.  Slowly  he 
was  retrieving  it  through  the  still,  clear, 
water  when  a fisherman  nearby  quickly 
called  the  attention  of  his  companion  and 
told  him  to  look  at  the  albino  minnow  out 
there. 

Dr.  Dick  Hoffman,  of  Bellefronte,  then 
introduced  marabous  at  Fisherman’s  Para- 
dise on  Spring  Creek.  Since  that  time  they 


A dry  marabou  looks  like  a feather  duster. 


have  become  a common  sight  there  and 
early  in  the  season  they  reign  supreme. 
Above  the  buildings  about  300  yards  where 
the  stream  makes  a bend,  is  a fine  pool  at 
a big  rock,  known  as  the  blue  rock  pool. 
One  of  Dick’s  early  experiences  with  a 
marabou  happened  at  this  wonderful  spot. 
The  fly  was  cast  up  and  across  stream  and 
permitted  to  float  down  under  the  shadow 
of  the  rock  without  being  moved  by  the 
angler.  In  this  way  depth  was  gained.  The 
pool  is  reputed  to  be  over  six  feet  deep. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  marabou  action 
by  twitching  the  rod  or  fingering  the  line, 
for  the  varying  currents  will  make  it  wave 
and  wiggle.  As  the  fly  was  slowly  fished 
in  a nymph  manner  it  seemed  to  hesitate 
in  its  course.  Doc  struck  and  sure  enough 
it  was  a fish.  For  some  minutes  a great 
brute  of  a trout  slowly  coasted  around  the 
bottom  of  the  pool  apparently  little  con- 
cerned by  its  predicament.  Finally  through 
no  fault  of  the  fisherman  the  fish  got  off. 
Doc  swears  that  this  trout  weighed  eight 
pounds. 

One  day  Fred  Everett,  the  artist  and 
writer,  was  fishing  at  the  project  and  it 
was  one  of  those  days  when  the  trout  are 
mighty  hard  to  interest.  He  tried  the 
method  of  casting  a marabou  below  him  in 
a likely  looking  spot  and  just  holding  it 
there.  For  the  first  few  seconds  the  fish 
seemed  to  ignore  the  fly  but  after  twenty 
or  thirty  seconds  one  would  finally  become 
excited  and  viciously  nail  the  little  artificial 
minnow  which  was  teasing  him.  This  little 
trick  turned  a poor  day  into  one  which  he 
will  never  forget.  This  is  just  another  case 
where  resourcefulness  pays  big  dividends. 

Ray  Bergman’s  original  marabou  was 
made  in  one  size  and  one  pattern  and  it 
was  very  effective  but  some  of  us  wished 
to  experiment  with  other  colors  and  various 
sizes.  Bob  McCafferty,  fly  tyer  from  Her- 
shey,  then  went  to  work  and  made  a trial 
assortment.  Many  patterns  and  sizes  were 
thoroughly  tested  by  a number  of  fisher- 
men on  different  waters  over  the  state. 
Plain  yellow  is  excellent.  Because  of  its 
effectiveness  on  Spring  Creek  in  Center- 
County  we  call  it  the  Spring  Creek  mari- 
bou. 

At  home  I had  a brown  trout  in  a spring. 
It  was  a particularly  beautiful  14-inch  fish 
caught  in  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek.  After 
catching  this  trout  I decided  to  keep  it  for 
my  spring  so  I tied  it  to  a bush  until  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  Then  I transported  it  12 
miles  in  a boot  full  of  w-ater.  When  I got 
home  it  was  too  weak  to  swim  but  it  shortly 
recovered  in  some  well  aerated  water.  This 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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“T  T OW  are  they  biting,”  called  Frank  over 
O the  bridge  rail  in  friendly  greeting  to 
the  stranger  fishing  the  run  beneath. 

As  though  apprehended  in  some  mischief 
the  man  looked  up.  “Biting!  . . . BITING? 
. . . think  I’m  a dam  wormer?” 

If  he  had  been  quick  on  the  trigger  the 
young  man  would  have  parried,  “Skip  it!” 
Instead  he  sloshed  on  to  the  Long  Pine 
Lodge  where  he  unlaced,  then  rubbed  off  his 
wading  shoes  against  the  lower  step  and 
peeled  down  his  waders. 

“Well,  what  did  you  do,”  came  floating 
over  a magazine  from  the  greying  Austin, 
yes,  THE  Austin. 

“Not  much;  the  water’s  so  low  and  clear,” 
was  the  weary  reply,  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  a sort  of  growl,  “anyway  . . . the 
stream’s  polluted.” 

“By  the  presence  of  a middle-aged  chap 
with  sandy  hair?” 

“Right  . . . Teutonically  barbered!” 

“Rubs  my  fur  the  wrong  way,  too!” 

The  youth  kept  on  divesting  himself  of 
angling  paraphernalia  and  put  away  his 
tackle.  “How  does  he  rate  . . .”  he  resumed, 
but  stopped  at  a sign  from  his  elder  who 
stage  whispered,  “He’s  coming  now  . . . ” 

The  stranger  swaggered  to  the  porch.  He 
was  stout  and  unshaven  and  there  was  an 
indefinable  offensiveness  about  him  . . . the 
kind  of  person  a dog  growls  at  instinctively. 
The  lines  of  his  features  had  a permanent 
“set”  as  though  he  were  constantly  smelling 
something. 

Indifferent  to  the  other  rods  he  dropped 
his  own  carelessly  on  the  line  of  coat  hooks 
fastened  in  the  side  of  the  building  before 
recognizing  the  one  who  had  hailed  him 
but  a little  while  before.  Then  he  asserted 
bombastically,  “I  never  use  any  kind  of 
bait!” 

The  other  thought  “Who  cares?”  But  this 
time  he  was  so  nettled  as  to  retort,  “No  ? 

. . . Why  Not?  . . . You  might  catch  some- 
thing, some  day!”  Which  should  have  been 
a safe  come-back  with  the  Wallenpaupac  so 
low  and  hard  to  crack  that  Austin  had  been 
extended  himself  to  make  a showing. 

“That  so,  eh?  . . . well,  what  do  you 
think  of  these?”  opening  his  basket  and 
displaying  a half  dozen  fine  fish,  “How  many 
did  YOU  catch?” 

When  the  fellow  was  out  of  earshot,  young 
Frank  Carlo  exchanged  glances  with  his 
mentor.  What  his  meant  was,  “If  I were  the 
ex-champ  fly  caster  as  you  are,  I would 
go  out  tomorrow  and  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails  of  this  bluffer.”  But  the  expert 
merely  laid  aside  his  reading,  inspected  the 
matted  fly  fast  in  the  fly-ring  of  the  strang- 
er’s rod,  and  hummed  to  himself  absent- 
mindedly. 

“Going  out  today,  boy?”  greeted  the  new- 


comer on  the  morrow  as  the  three  met  again 
where  waders  hung  motionless  on  the  line, 
drying. 

The  patronizing  manper  in  which  “boy” 
was  accented  riled  Frank.  He  had  some- 
thing of  a reputation  himself.  Had  done 
some  things  for  the  sporting  magazines  and 
tied  mighty  nice  flies.  But  the  snappy  re- 
joinder was  not  his  forte,  and  he  trimmed 
the  provocative  from  his  feelings  with 
“Maybe  ...  if  you  think  there’s  any  left.” 

“Plenty  more  where  those  I got  yester- 
day came  from,”  he  asserted  as  he  climbed 
into  his  highly  polished  red  roadster  with 
the  wire  wheels  and  white-walled  tires. 

Which  remark  made  Carlo  resolve  to  be 
high  hook  by  night  or  know  why  not.  It 
was  one  of  those  days  in  early  July  that 
tax  the  skill  of  the  Paladins  of  the  split 
bamboo.  More  rock  than  water  showed  in 
the  stream  bed,  and  the  sun  was  so  bright 
that  the  reflections  from  the  little  glassy 
panes  of  unshaded  pools  made  his  grey  eyes 
squint. 

Using  his  finest  . . . those  husbanded  flies 
one  keeps  deep  down  in  the  bag  of  tricks 
. . . he  combed  each  stretch  evenly.  Stalking 
the  shady  nooks  he  flung  fan  wings,  bi- 
visibles, spiders  and  spinners  at  the  indif- 
ferent fish.  In  the  afternoon,  he  lengthened 
out  both  casts  and  leader,  switched  to  wets. 
In  desperation  he  tried  nymphs.  His  accu- 
racy and  approach  had  never  been  finer.  His 
creel  had  never  been  emptier. 

Slinking  back  to  the  house  dejected,  hop- 
ing not  to  meet  the  nosey,  bristly  fellow, 
he  passed  Austin  smoking  contentedly  and 
asked,  “Been  out?” 

“What?”  The  older  man  responded  in  an 
assumed  tone  of  injury,  “thought  I told  you 
ten  years  ago  that  trout  couldn’t  be  caught 
on  a day  like  this,  why  ...” 

His  sentence  was  drowned  by  the  swish 
of  the  red  roadster  breezing  in  . . . body 
splattered,  and  high  zinc  tires  stained  by 
coffee-colored  clay.  Its  driver  cocked  his  nose 
as  he  shut  off  the  motor  and  volunteered 
loudly  without  waiting  for  the  inquiry,  “Got 
the  limit!” 

“That  would  be  mighty  nice  fishing  . . . 
with  the  stream  as  it  is,”  commented  the 
sportsman,  Austin.  But  to  Frank  it  seemed 
as  though  he  were  “damning  with  faint 
praise.”  And  as  they  pawed  over  the  fish 
he  heard  him  comment  under  his  breath, 
“H’mmm  ...  all  natives!” 

If  possible  it  was  still  clearer  next  day. 
Carlo  went  out  at  dawn,  but  returned  for 
a late  breakfast  with  the  look  of  a man 
about  to  swing  on  someone.  “I’d  give  my 
rod  to  show  up  that  bird  ...  he  doesn’t 
know  enough  to  come  in  when  it’s  raining 
. . . walked  right  through  a pool  I was 
casting  as  if  I hadn’t  been  there.” 


“Well  . . . you  didn’t  lose  any  ...  no 
can  take  good  trout  from  the  stream  when 
it’s  so  low  . . . besides  this  isn’t  a competi- 
tive sport.” 

“Then  how  do  you  account  for  his  scoring 
yesterday?  Do  you  know  what  that  blank, 
blank  son-of-a-stuffed-shirt  told  my  wife? 
Said  HE  could  get  a limit  anytime!  Know 
what  I’m  going  to  do  ? I’m  heading  for 
Smith’s,  and  if  I can  grub  a day  on  his 
waters  I’ll  ...” 

“No  you’re  not!  And  you  needn’t  worry 
about  his  taking  the  house  into  camp  to- 
night. You  and  I are  going  over  to  Barrow’s 
. . . just  called  the  Superintendent  . . . 
they’re  going  to  drain  a couple  of  ponds.” 

Now  everyone  knows  of  the  trout  propa- 
gation work  done  in  that  hatchery.  Most 
anglers  in  the  State  visit  it  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  a young  writer  like  Frank  just 
“had”  to  be  familiar  with  the  set  up. 

The  two  spent  several  hours  in  the  after- 
noon inspecting  the  pools  and  runs.  Then 
they  repaired  to  the  rearing  house  to  study 
the  system  of  feeding  of  the  young  trout 
and  the  many  phases  of  the  early  stages  of 
finny  life.  Carlo  was  peering  intently  into  a 
black  wooden  trough  when  he  was  nudged 
by  his  companion.  From  the  gloomy  interior 
he  looked  out  through  an  open  window.  A 
stout  individual  with  short  cropped  hair  was 
leaving  a red  roadster. 

An  attendant  greeted  him  familiarly  as 
he  advanced  to  one  of  the  ponds,  where 
those  who  can  afford  . . . and  care  to  . . . 
may  angle  thereon  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a 
pound.  He  cast  carelessly,  but  each  time  the 
fly  hit  the  surface  it  was  fast  to  a fish.  He 
horsed  them  unmercifully,  dropping  back 
the  smaller  and  keeping  only  the  largest. 
Before  the  two  unwitting  eavesdroppers  had 
fully  digested  their  amazement,  he  weighed 
in  his  catch,  paid  the  fee,  and  drove  off  in 
his  pompous  manner. 

Frank  turned  to  his  friend  with,  “How 
did  you  know  this  was  where  he  was  getting 
them?” 

“I  didn’t,  but  . . . remember  the  kind  of 
fly  he  had  on  his  rod  day  before  yesterday? 
...  a Dutchman’s  Delight  . . . which  no  self- 
respecting  fish  ever  hits  ...  let  alone  our 
educated  Paupac  brownies.  Those  he  brought 
in  were  all  brooks,  and  you  know  how 
scarce  they  are  becoming  in  our  stream. 
Recall  the  mud  on  his  car  last  night  . . . 
no  rain  in  our  valley  . . . but  they  tell  me 
this  place  was  hit  by  a thunderstorm  . . . 
and  you  can  see  where  all  that  soft  clay 
came  from.” 
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The  young  fellow  mused,  “Too  high  hat 
or  worms  . . . never  uses  any  kind  of  bait 
. . plenty  more  where  these  came  from 
. . could  get  a limit  anytime,”  but  what  he 
iaid  was,  “And  tonight  he’ll  do  a Baron 
dunchausen  for  the  crowd  ...” 

“Maybe,”  but  then  Austin’s  tone  changed 
o one  that  bore  the  conviction  of  years 
istream,  “if  you  give  some  fish  a long  line, 
if  ten  they  hook  themselves!” 


Though  the  noons  may  sometimes  be  warm 
n the  Pocono  country,  the  nights  are  in- 
variably chilly  even  in  mid-summer.  So 
frank  and  his  senior  were  not  surprised  at 
inding  a fire  already  blazing  on  the  hearth 
)n  their  return.  Evenings  at  the  Lodge  were 
riven  over  to  “dry”  fishing,  the  guests  gath- 
:ring  in  little  groups  each  shadowed  by  its 
)wn  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  and  with  the 
Did  Timers  sitting  in  half  circle  before  the 
jpen  flames  reminiscing  in  undertones.  An 
ineasy  log,  rearranging  itself  more  com- 
fortably on  the  gleaming  coals  was  the  only 
;mphatic  sound  that  occasionally  broke  the 
;ven  murmur  of  contentment. 

Thomp,  thomp  . . . thomp,  thomp  . . . 
rHOMP,  THOMP  . . . the  stamping  of  wet, 
felted  soles  on  the  porch  broke  the  spell. 
Click!  Rasp!  Slam!  And  there  stood  a 
heavy-set  angler  fully  attired  in  the  pano- 
ply of  the  sport.  A fellow  with  stubble-cut 
hair,  ratty  nose  and  unshaven  face,  but 
whose  eyes  gleamed  with  an  alcoholic  stare. 

“It’s  out  of  its  cage  again,”  was  Frank’s 
disgusted  aside  as  the  glances  of  the  group 
centered  upon  the  intruder.  “What  luck?” 
asked  the  nearest  with  conventional  polite- 
ness. 

Impelled  by  the  confidence  born  of  stimu- 
lants, the  boor  immediately  became  voluble; 
and  his  catch,  which  he  displayed  one  by 
one,  became  increasingly  larger.  So  en- 
grossed was  he  with  his  tale  that  he  seemed 
oblivious  to  his  gallery;  and,  fascinated  as 
only  anglers  can  be,  his  audience  was  spell- 
bound. Almost  as  an  actor  he  held  them  at 
the  denouement  with  a pause,  then  dipped 
dramatically  into  his  creel  for  the  largest 
. . . an  18"  brook  trout. 

It  was  deadly  quiet  at  that  climax.  Dang- 
ling from  his  hand  against  the  background 
of  the  open  basket,  the  great  trout  was  de- 
fined in  sharp  relief  so  that  all  could  see 
its  sleek  body  . . . and  then  . . . then  they 
all  saw  it  . . . glistening  on  its  caudal  fin 
. the  little  tell-tale  badge  of  its  ancestry 
. the  metallic  clip  stamped  on  by  the  tag- 
ging machine  . . . the  label  of  the  hatchery 
still  in  place. 

Like  a singer  whose  voice  cracks  when  he 
reaches  for  a note  beyond  his  vocal  range, 
he  saw  the  changed  expressions  on  the  faces 
of  his  listeners.  Through  the  mists  of  his 
reasoning  he  sensed  that  something  was 
“rotten  in  the  State  of  Denmark.”  His 
glances  shifted  from  one  to  another  un- 
easily. A few  sardonic  grins  had  appeared, 
and  chuckles  were  escaping  from  the  back- 
ground. His  eyes  fell  . . . and  spotted  the 
marker  he  had  forgotten  to  remove. 

The  color  stood  out  even  through  his 
heavy  beard.  His  tongue  failed  as  he  fum- 
bled the  fish  back  into  the  creel.  And  in  the 
jail-pervading  hush  that  followed,  when 
every  eye  was  focused  upon  him,  the  cur- 
tain was  rung  dowm  by  the  exit  line  of  one 
[not  in  the  act;  by  Austin,  who  queried  in 
feigned  sincerity: 

“Did  - you  - have  - a - good  - time?” 
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FIVE  DAYS  TO  LIVE 

By  GEORGE  W.  HARVEY 


IT  doesn’t  seem  possible,  but  there  are 
thousands  of  fishermen  in  Pennsylvania 
and  adjoining  states  who  live  for  just  five 
days  of  fishing  each  year.  Many  are  the 
fishermen  who  I have  heard  remark,  “The 
five  days’  fishing  that  I get  in  the  Paradise 
each  year  are  worth  more  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  season  to  me.”  They  are  right.  The 
Paradise,  familiar  to  any  real  fly  fisherman 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a beautiful 
stretch  of  water,  part  of  the  Spring  Creek 
located  amid  the  mountains  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania near  the  historic  town  of  Belle- 
fonte.  Bellefonte,  which  means  in  the  origi- 
nal French  from  which  the  name  is  derived, 
“beautiful  fountain,”  is  significant  of  the 
fisherman’s  Paradise  located  just  outside  its 
limits. 


No  place  in  the  East,  in  fact  nowhere  in 
the  United  States,  is  there  a stretch  of 
water  which  offers  one  the  sport  and  thrills 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paradise. 
Trout,  like  the  one  that  got  away  years 
ago,  crowd  every  square  foot  of  the  stream, 
and  they  are  just  as  cunning  and  powerful 
as  any  trout  that  swims  in  any  stream  any- 
where! Last  year,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
a friend  and  I were  discussing  some  of  the 
trips  that  we  had  made  together.  Finally  I 
asked  him  why  he  hadn’t  fished  in  the  Para- 
dise? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  want  to  catch  trout 
you  have  to  work  for.  What  sport  do  you 
get  catching  a sluggish,  hatchery-reared 
trout  on  every  cast?” 

“Sluggish,  hatchery-reared  trout!”  I ex- 
ploded. “Man,  those  trout  have  more  endur- 
ance and  fight  than  any  trout  you  ever 
caught!  Why,  there  are  trout  down  there 
in  the  Paradise  that  you  can’t  hold.  They 
would  just  walk  away  with  your  tackle.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Walk  away  with  my 
tackle?”  questioned  my  friend,  John.  “There 
isn’t  a trout  in  Pennsylvania  big  enough 
to  do  that!” 

Right  then  and  there  I knew  that  John 
had  overestimated  his  own  ability,  and  I 
was  determined  to  make  him  swallow  those 
egotistical  words.  Two  days  later,  at  eight 
o’clock  when  the  Paradise  opened,  John 
walked  up  to  the  booth,  registered,  and  got 
his  badge  which  all  fishermen  in  the  Para- 
dise must  wear  while  seeking  the  elusive 


Father  and  son  enjoy  the  project's  fishin'. 


trout.  He  was  also  given  a paper  containing 
instructions.  These  instructions  state  that 
one  must  fish  with  barbless  flies,  must  not 
wade  in  the  stream,  and  that  only  two 
trout  over  ten  inches  in  length  may  be 
killed,  but  that  one  may  catch  and  release 
ten,  the  daily  creel  limit  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  John  had  acquainted  himself  with 
the  directions  that  must  be  followed  while 
fishing  in  the  Paradise,  we  walked  slowly 
over  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  just  back  of 
the  registration  booth  and  proceeded  to  as- 
semble our  rods. 

“ !”  gasped  John,  pointing.  “Did 

you  see  that  trout  over  by  that  boulder?  He 
must  have  been  at  least  two  feet  long.” 

“Small  one,”  I remarked  nonchalantly. 

“Small  one!”  almost  roared  John  who 
was  hurriedly  attaching  a fly  to  his  leader. 

Although  John  was  a top  notch  fly  fish- 
erman, he  was,  by  now,  all  unstrung  and 
nervous.  He  rapidly  proceeded  to  a deflector 
about  thirty  feet  below  the  boulder  where 
the  giant  trout  had  risen  and  began  to  false 
cast  to  get  his  distance.  It  was  beautiful 
to  watch  the  way  in  which  he  handled  that 
fly,  and  when  he  finally  decided  to  let  it 
drop,  it  settled  as  lightly  to  the  water  as  a 
thistle  down.  The  fly  cocked  perfectly,  float- 
ed over  the  spot  where  the  giant  trout  had 
risen  but  a moment  before,  and  continued 
to  float  right  down  to  John’s  feet.  John 
continued  to  cast,  and  the  trout  continued  to 
rise  but  not  to  the  fly.  At  last  John  turned 
to  me  disgustedly  and  said,  “You  try  him.” 

“Why  try  for  that  one  trout  when  there 
are  thousands  like  him  in  the  stream?” 
With  that  I left  and  began  fishing  in  the 
pool  above. 

The  trout  began  to  work,  and  for  the 
next  hour  or  so  I had  wonderful  sport 
catching  and  releasing  trout  that  would  put 
to  shame  the  average  trout  caught  in  most 
waters.  Those  trout  averaged  better  than 
fifteen  inches.  They  were  deep  girthed  and 
powerful.  That  morning  I caught  Brooks, 
Browns  and  Rainbows,  and  they  were  the 
most  beautifully  colored  fish  that  I had  ever 
seen.  About  noon,  I walked  down  the  stream 
to  find  John  because,  after  such  an  exciting 
morning,  I was  much  hungrier  than  usual. 

I found  John  still  fishing  from  the  same 
deflector  where  I had  left  him  earlier  in 
the  morning.  I have  often  seen  people  whose 
facial  expression  showed  happiness  and  ex- 


citement, but  John  surpassed  anything  thal 
I had  ever  witnessed.  As  he  stood  on  the 
deflector,  smiling  from  ear  to  ear  and  play- 
ing a trout  well  over  two  pounds,  I knew 
that  he  was  probably  one  of  the  happiest 
men  on  earth  at  that  moment.  I sat  dowr 
on  the  bank,  lit  a cigarette,  and  watched, 
him  land  and  release  the  trout,  but  I nevei 
said  a word.  I wanted  him  to  admit  that  he 
was  satisfied. 

Slowly  walking  toward  me,  he  drew  a 
breath  of  contentment  and  said,  “I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  I’ll  bet  that  I 
have  raised  fifty  trout  without  moving  from 
this  spot.  You  know  that  trout  that  I start- 
ed fishing  for  early  this  morning!  Well,  this 
pool  is  just  alive  with  trout  nearly  as  big; 
and  I had  three  break  leaders  for  me  that 
I know  must  have  weighed  five  or  six 
pounds!  Man!  those  trout  sure  are  jumping 
jacks.  One  was  out  of  the  water  seven 
times  before  he  broke  me  up!  Another  just 
dove  to  the  bottom  and  went  to  sleep  for 
five  minutes  and  I couldn’t  move  him!  Then 
he  started  upstream  like  an  express  train! 
Stopping  him  was  impossible!  Let’s  go 
eat!” 

As  we  walked  over  to  the  car,  I casually: 
questioned  him,  “Well,  it’s  not  such  bad 
sport  after  all,  is  it?” 

John  turned  around  smiling  and  an- 
swered, “I’ll  admit,  this  has  been  the  most 
thrilling  morning  of  my  life,  and  I’m  going 
to  get  one  of  those  big  trout  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  I just  want  one,  one  to  have 
mounted  to  hang  over  the  mantel  so  I can 
remember  this  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

After  dinner  we  sat  around  and  talked 
about  the  thrills  of  the  morning,  but  the 
more  we  discussed  them  the  more  anxious 
we  became  to  get  back  on  the  stream.  About 
three  o’clock  we  could  resist  the  temptation 
no  longer.  We  decided  to  go  upstream  to 
the  wooded  area  because  there  the  trout 
seem  to  start  working  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon than  on  the  open  stretches  of  water. 

We  fished  hard  until  dark,  and  evenj 
though  we  did  see  hundreds  of.  trout  rise, 
we  failed  to  catch  even  one.  That  evening, 
when  John  was  ready  to  leave  for  home, 
he  assured  me  that  he  would  be  back  for  his 
other  four  allotted  days  at  the  Paradise. 

Two  mornings  later,  John  was  again  at 
the  registration  booth.  With  him  were  two 
other  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton.  John  was 
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snapped  at  the  Spring  Creek  project. 

the  booth,  all  smiles,  and  said  that  he  was 
going  to  get  his  trout  for  sure  that  day. 
I gave  him  the  nymphs  which  I had  tied 
up  for  him  after  I had  received  his  letter 
and  wished  him  good-luck  as  he  hurried 
away  to  assemble  his  tackle. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
came  back  to  the  booth  and  excitedly  told 
me  that  the  big  trout  in  the  pool  behind 
the  booth  was  working  and  that  he  was 
going  to  try  for  him.  As  this  was  John’s 
last  day  to  fish  in  the  Paradise,  I said  a 
silent  prayer  for  his  success.  As  he  walked 
out  on  the  deflector,  I had  a feeling  that  he 
was  going  to  be  successful.  He  looked  over 
toward  me  and  asked,  “What  shall  I use?” 

“Try  one  of  the  small  nymphs,”  I sug- 
gested. 

Out  came  his  fly  box,  and  he  tied  on  one 
of  the  tiny  creations,  tested  his  leader  thor- 
oughly, stripped  off  some  line,  and  dropped 
the  nymph  a few  feet  above  the  boulder 
where  the  big  boy  was  rising.  The  nymph 
hadn’t  floated  a foot  when  the  trout  rose 
with  jaws  wide  open  and  took  it  hard. 

The  second  John  set  the  hook  that  trout 
broke  water  and  he  looked  as  long  as  my 
arm!  Twice  more  in  rapid  succession  he 
broke  water  and  then  he  came  straight 
down  the  pool  past  the  deflector  into  a fast 
rip  at  the  head  of  the  next  pool.  John 
scrambled  from  the  deflector  to  the  bank 
with  rod  raised  high  in  order  to  keep  a taut 
line!  By  this  time  there  was  quite  a gath- 
ering on  hand,  each  person  trying  to  give 
advice  at  the  same  time!  There  -were  at 
least  a dozen  landing  nets  ready  to  net  the 
fish,  but  I knew  no  net  would  hold  that  fish. 
For  fully  fifteen  minutes  John  played  that 
fish  before  it  showed  any  signs  of  weaken- 
ing, but  finally  it  could  no  longer  stand  the 
strain  of  the  rod  and  began  to  flounder  in 
the  shallow  water.  Slowly  but  surely  John 
worked  the  subdued  trout  near  to  the  shore. 
Just  as  he  was  ready  to  reach  down  and 
pick  it  up,  it  made  one  more  gallant  effort 
to  free  itself  of  the  agonizing  hook.  As  it 
did,  it  beached  itself  in  the  shallow  water. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Everybody  contented  as  this  photo  was 

two  more  of  his  days  fishing  in  the  Para- 
dise, but  yet  he  had  failed  to  catch  that  one 
big  trout  that  he  wanted  so  badly.  He 
caught  plenty  of  fish,  and  he  lost  many  that 
he  claimed  were  record  breakers,  but  he 
never  took  a single  trout  home.  He  wanted 
just  one  trout,  big  enough  to  mount  and 
place  over  the  mantel.  Nothing  else  inter- 
ested him  enough  to  carry  home  with  him. 

During  the  first  week  of  July,  I received 
a letter  from  John  stating  that  he  would 
be  down  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and 
wanted  me  to  have  some  nymphs  tied  for 
him.  A few  mornings  later,  he  appeared  at 


The  project's  big  trout  attract  anglers  from  every  section  of  the  state. 


all  set  to  get  his  record  trout.  By  the  way 
his  friends  fussed  and  fidgeted  around,  he 
had  filled  their  ears  with  words  of  wisdom 
concerning  the  fish  at  the  Paradise. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  John 
came  back  to  the  registration  booth  with  a 
haggard,  tired  look  in  his  eyes. 

“Say!”  he  spoke  disgustedly,  “I  believe 
all  the  trout  in  this  stream  have  taken  a 
vacation.  I can’t  seem  to  interest  a fish  and 
I’ve  tried  everything  in  my  kit  with  no 
results,  and  yet  the  trout  are  feeding  on 
something.  Why,  there  are  trout  feeding 
all  over  the  pool  behind  this  booth.” 

“Well,  John!  What  did  I tell  you  about 
the  trout  down  here  ? They  are  cunning  and 
educated  too.  It  takes  a real  fisherman  to 
catch  them  day  in  and  day  out.”  Reaching 
over,  I picked  up  my  fly  box,  surveyed  its 
contents,  and  finally  picked  out  a tiny 
quilled  nymph  tied  on  a number  eighteen 
hook. 

“Take  this  and  try  it  and  see  if  you  can’t 
raise  a few  trout.” 

“You  don’t  mean  to  say  those  big  trout 
will  look  at  this  thing,  do  you?”  questioned 
John  as  he  tied  it  to  his  leader. 

“Go  and  find  out,”  I answered. 

It  was  just  about  ten  minutes  later  that 
around  the  comer  of  the  booth  came  John, 
his  face  beaming  and  in  his  outstretched 
hand  the  remains  of  a broken  leader. 

“Well!  what  happened?  Get.  hooked  in 
a tree?” 

“Hooked  in  a tree  is  right,  but  one  with 
fins  on  it!  How  about  another  numph? 
Those  dam  trout  went  crazy  over  that  other 
Dne!”  he  exclaimed  breathlessly. 

I was  sorry  but  I didn’t  have  another 
nymph  in  my  fly  box,  but  I told  John  that 
I would  have  some  more  tied  up  the  next 
time  he  returned.  Thus  ended  the  second 
iay. 

Within  the  next  week,  John  had  spent 
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HATCHERIES  PLUS  IMPROVEMENT 


May  Be  The  Key  To  Better  Trout  Fishing  In  Pennsylvania 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEISART 


1 


i 


Interior  and  front  of  main  hatchery  bui 

OPENING  day  of  the  trout  season  this 
year,  or,  for  that  matter,  opening  day 
of  the  season  at  any  time  during  the  past 
ten  years,  serves  to  illustrate  better  than 
any  words  the  intensive  fishing  to  which 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters  are  being  sub- 
jected. Certainly  no  form  of  modern  angling 
has  more  colorful  appeal  than  does  trout 
fishing,  and  the  amount  of  recreation  it 
affords  could  never  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents.  Here  is  a sport,  that,  in  the 
Old  World,  is  reserved  for  a privileged  few. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our  public 
waters  where  rich  and  poor  alike  may  thrill 
to  the  flashing  strike  of  brook  trout,  brown 
trout  or  rainbow  trout  with  payment  of  a 
nominal  license  fee.  The  preservation  and 
betterment  of  this  type  of  angling,  immor- 
talized by  the  patron  Saint  of  Fishermen, 
Izaak  Walton,  is  naturally  the  concern  of 
every  trout  devotee  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  faced,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  every  densely  populated  and  indus- 
trialized state  on  the  Eastern  seaboard, 
with  certain  limiting  factors  relative  to 
trout  fishing.  There  has  been  a rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  anglers  who  an- 
nually invade  streams  suitable  for  trout; 
there  has  not  been  any  appreciable  increase 
in  mileage,  of  suitable  water  for  these  col- 
orful game  fishes  during  the  past  25  years. 
Erosion,  drought  and  pollution  have  served, 
instead,  to  reduce  the  mileage  of  streams 
available  to  the  trout  fishermen. 


ing  at  the  Corry  Hatchery,  Erie  county,  one  of  the  F 

Pennsylvania  is  fortunate  to  have  in  its 
system  of  10  major  fish  hatcheries,  six  suit- 
able for  growing  trout.  These  well  equipped 
hatcheries,  Corry  in  Erie  county,  Reynolds- 
dale,  Bedford  county,  Pleasant  Mount, 
Wayne  county,  Belief onte  and  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  county  and  Huntsdale,  Cumberland 
county,  are  strategically  located  for  most 
effective  distribution  of  trout  to  suitable 
waters.  In  1937,  they  produced  1,330,799 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  from  legal 
six  inch  size  to  21  inches,  and  4,334,504 
fingerling  trout  of  the  three  species.  Addi- 
tion of  the  Fish  Commission’s  fleet  of  10 
new  tank  trucks  has  greatly  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  distribution  of  trout  as  well 
as  reducing  the  cost  of  this  distribution. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hatcher- 
ies maintained  by  the  licensed  fishermen 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  providing  sufficient 
sport  for  the  trout  fishermen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  recent  years. 

Radical  changes  during  the  past  half 
century  have  occurred  on  virtually  all  trout 
stream  watersheds,  curtailing  the  possibility 
of  effective  natural  reproduction  of  trout 
to  almost  a minimum.  Vast  lumbering  op- 
erations in  the  North  Tier  and  other  heav- 
ily wooded  sections  have  swept  away  the 
great  natural  sponge-like  reservoir  of  the 
woodlands  that  at  one  time  served  as  a 
counter-acting  agent  to  erosion,  a major  foe 
to  trout  streams;  draining  of  swamps  and 
ditching  of  spring  feeders  have  had  their 


ish  Commission's  major  trout  hatcheries. 

effect  on  maintaining  a good  natural  en- 
vironment for  trout,  while  cutting  of  much  ; 
stream-side  cover  along  meadow  streams  S 
has  also  had  a detrimental  effect. 

Even  under  the  best  natural  conditions 
for  trout  reproduction  in  a wild  state,  it , 1 
has  been  conceded  that  considerable  loss 
occurs  with  eggs  and  young.  At  the  large 
modern  hatcheries  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
however,  nature’s  loss  becomes  a gain. 
When  ripe,  the  female  fish  are  stripped  of  j 
their  eggs.  Over  these  eggs  is  poured  the 
milt  of  the  male  trout.  Usually,  through  this 
method,  above  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs  are 
fertilized.  They  then  are  placed  on  screens 
in  the  hatching  troughs,  and  a steady  warm 
stream  of  water  passes  over  them  during 
the  hatching  period.  Expert  attendants  con- 
stantly check  on  the  eyed  eggs,  removing 
the  unfertile  ova,  which  turn  white.  The 
fertile  eggs  are  usually  a delicate  pink  in 
color. 

Hatching  time  varies  at  the  different 
hatcheries  and  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the 
winter  temperature  of  the  water  at  the 
fish  farms.  For  instance,  at  Huntsdale 
hatchery  in  Cumberland  county,  fed  by  deep 
seated  limestone  springs  having  high  win- 
etr  water  temperature,  the  time  required 
is  about  40  days.  At  Pleasant  Mount  in 
Wayne  county  90  days  or  longer  is  necessary. 

After  the  fry  have  hatched  they  rest  on  , 
the  screens  in  the  hatching  troughs  for 
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Hewitt-type  dams  are  popular  improvement 
devices  in  Pennsylvania. 


varying  periods  of  time,  absorbing  the  yolk 
sac.  With  absorption  of  the  umbilic  sac  or 
yolk,  the  baby  fish  make  short  sallies  into 
the  current  in  the  trough,  and  then  finely 
ground  sheep  lights  and  liver  is  fed  to  them. 
Later,  when  they  are  transferred  to  out- 
door ponds,  they  are  graded  frequently  as 
to  size  and  placed  in  different  ponds.  Fed 
regularly  each  day,  their  development  in 
length  and  girth  is  often  amazing.  Some  are 
stocked  while  in  the  so-called  fingerling 
stage,  that  is,  when  they  have  attained  an 
average  length  of  2 inches.  These  finger- 
lings  are  hardy  little  fish  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  having  been  given  every  advan- 
tage during  that  critical  period  in  growth 
to  which  wild  fish  are  subjected.  Similarly, 
the  legal  size  fish,  when  released  in  wild 
svaters  are  in  splendid  physical  condition. 
Until  they  become  acclimated  to  change  in 
environment,  the  surplus  flesh  which  has 
been  accumulated  under  steady  feeding 
serves  them  well  and  later,  accustomed  to 
the  increased  current,  they  turn  to  feeding 
m current-carried  food  just  as  do  wild  fish. 

While  the  hatcheries  have  been  maintain- 
ing good  trout  fishing,  it  is  increasingly 
apparent  that  final  solution  of  permanent 
oetterment  in  Pennsylvania  trouting  must 
hinge  upon  still  another  factor,  improve- 
ment in  the  environmental  conditions  under 
which  stocked  fish  must  live.  That  this  im- 
provement is  now  well  under  way  in  a 
number  of  counties  is  an  established  fact. 
For  instance,  over  $175,000  in  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration  funds  has  provided 


labor  for  stream  improvement  crews  in 
Lancaster  county  under  the  direction  of 
R.  S.  Sullenberger.  Organized  sportsmen  of 
the  county  have  given  enthusiastic  and  ma- 
terial support  to  the  movement,  as  they 
have  in  other  counties  where  the  drive  for 
stream  improvement  is  under  way. 

Careful  construction  with  a view  to  per- 
manence in  mind  has  featured  much  of  this 
stream  improvement  work.  In  addition  to 
rip-rap  walls  at  stream  bends  to  prevent 
additional  erosion,  current  deflectors, 
Hewitt-type  dams  and  covers  have  been  in- 
stalled. Many  of  these  devices  have  already 
survived  periods  of  high  water  in  streams 
where  they  have  been  placed,  and  their 
effectiveness  as  scouring  agents  has  been 
demonstrated.  Perhaps  no  better  illustration 
of  the  practical  results  to  be  obtained 
through  use  of  deflectors  as  scouring  agents 
for  removal  of  silt  can  be  advanced  than 
that  offered  by  the  improvement  project 
completed  as  the  Big  Spring  stream,  famous 
trout  water  near  Newville,  Cumberland 
county.  Before  these  deflectors  were  in- 
stalled, silt  and  sediment  virtually  blocked 
the  stream  bed  of  this  great  limestone 
stream,  making  it  in  some  stretches  unsuit- 
able for  trout.  The  stone  wall  deflectors, 
now  in  the  stream  about  two  years,  have 
confined  the  stream  current  to  a narrow 
channel,  and  scoured  this  channel  to  pebble 
and  rock  bottom,  making  the  stretch  ideal 
for  trout. 

While  there  are  hundreds  of  examples 
of  the  effectiveness  with  which  Pennsylva- 
nia trout  streams  can  have  their  carrying 
capacity  for  trout  increased  through  care- 
fully constructed  and  planned  improvement 
work,  one  fact  should  be  stressed.  An  addi- 
tional supply  of  natural  food  and  outstand- 
ing results  from  a project  insofar  as  cre- 
ation of  additional  pools  and  removal  of 
silt  is  concerned  cannot  be  attained  in  one 
or  even  three  years.  Time  is  an  element 
that  perhaps  plays  the  most  important  part 
in  all  improvement  work  of  a permanent 
nature,  and  properly  constructed  dams  and 
deflectors  must  pay  increasing  dividends  in 
trout  stream  production  with  the  passing 
of  the  years.  Well  managed  stream  im- 


A  W.P.A.  stream  improvement  crew. 


provement  is,  after  all,  stream  farming, 
with  an  idea  of  making  a stream  as  pro- 
ductive of  trout  forage  and  suitable  living 
conditions  for  trout  as  natural  conditions 
will  permit. 

While  stream  levels  have  proved  con- 
ducive to  excellent  results  from  improve- 
ment work  during  the  past  two  years,  there 
is  still  a vast  field  in  which  natural  trout 
stream  environment  can  be  bettered.  In  a 
number  of  the  trout  counties,  only  a start 
has  been  made  in  improvement  projects  of 
this  type. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  vital  assets  to 
any  larger  trout  stream  is  the  quality  of 
its  spring  feeders.  The  part  these  tiny  spring 
streams  play  in  the  life  of  the  trout  in  the 
larger  stream  may  be  forcibly  demonstrated 
during  any  warm  weather  period  to  the 
practical  fisherman.  Note  how  trout  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers  during  such  per- 
iods immediately  below  the  point  of  junc- 
ture of  the  spring  stream.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  holding  down  the  water  tem- 
peratures of  such  tributaries  through  in- 
troduction of  more  shore  cover  on  their 
course,  cleaning  out  obstructions  in  their 
channels  and  assisting  to  speed  up  the  cur- 
rent with  an  eye  to  assuring  a constant 
supply  of  low  temperature  water  for  the 
major  stream  must  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Good  low  temperature  feeder  brooks  on  a 
larger  trout  stream  may  easily  mean  the 
difference  between  mediocre  or  first  rate 
fishing.  Tiny  current  deflectors  may  be  used 
to  advantage  in  feeder  improvement  in  some 
instances. 

Introduction  of  more  shore  cover  on  many 
of  our  meadow  streams  is  also  a requisite 
if  such  waters  are  to  be  bettered  as  trout 
environment.  In  this  respect,  the  willow 
planting  campaign  urged  by  Commissioner 
Weber  should  pay  big  dividends  to  the  trout 
fishermen. 

Pennsylvania  trout  waters  fall  under 
two  general  classifications,  limestone  and 
freestone.  Obviously,  there  are  instances 
where  a stream,  particularly  a larger 
stream,  may  combine  limestone  and  free- 
stone water,  draining  both  types  of  soil  in 
its  course.  Listed  with  the  outstanding 
limestone  streams  in  Pennsylvania  are 
Spring  Creek  in  Centre  county,  the  Big 
Spring  in  Cumberland  county,  Falling 
Spring  in  Franklin  county  and  Elk  Creek  in 
Centre  county.  Under  the  freestone  heading 
fall  most  of  the  streams  in  Potter  and 
Tioga  counties,  Kettle  Creek,  Asaph  Run, 
Phoenix  Run,  Pine  Creek  and  its  West 
Branch,  for  example.  Streams  in  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  such  as  the  Lackawaxen 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Wayne  county 
and  mountain  streams  of  the  Poconos  are 
also  freestone. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Question:  Can  a fisherman  bring  home 
more  than  one  day’s  catch  when  he  goes  70 
to  100  miles  to  fish  and  stays  from  three 
days  to  one  week,  as  some  of  us  do  once  a 
year  on  our  vacations? — V.R.W. 

Answer:  Under  the  Fish  Laws,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  any  fisherman  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session at  any  time  more  than  twenty-five 
(25)  fish  of  the  following  combined  species: 
Trout,  brook,  brown  and  rainbow,  trout, 
lake  or  salmon,  bass,  smallmouth  and  large- 
mouth,  bass,  white,  crappie,  rock  and  straw- 
berry or  calico,  pike  perch  or  wall-eyed  pike, 
pickerel,  muskellunge,  yellow  perch,  sunfish, 
catfish,  suckers,  chubs,  fallfish  and  carp. 
All  of  these  species  are  listed  as  “game 
fish”  under  the  Fish  Code.  For  instance,  if 
a fisherman  caught  10  trout,  6 bass  and  9 
sunfish  during  his  day  astream,  he  would 
have  caught  his  possession  limit  for  one 
day  and  could  not  do  any  more  fishing  on 
that  day.  On  a trip  such  as  you  mention,  if 
the  angler  wanted  to  bring  fish  home  with 
him  he  would  be  limited  to  one  day’s  limit 
of,  say,  trout  of  one  or  the  combined  species 
over  the  legal  size  specified  by  law,  which, 
in  the  instance  of  brook  trout,  brown  trout 
and  rainbow  trout  is  6 inches.  In  no  in- 
stance could  he  have  more  than  10  trout,  6 
smallmouthed  and  largemouthed  bass,  etc., 
daily  creel  limits  for  the  protected  species, 
in  his  possession  at  any  one  time. 

Question:  What  are  the  regulations  for 
taking  bait  fish? — J.  W. 

Answer:  In  taking  bait  fish,  the  following 
devices  are  specified  by  law:  two  rods  and 
lines,  with  not  more  than  three  hooks  at- 
tached to  each  line;  a dip  net  or  minnow 
seine  not  over  four  feet  square  or  four  feet 
in  diameter,  or  a minnow  trap  with  not 
more  than  one  opening,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  inch  in  diameter.  Rods,  hooks  and 
lines  must  be  under  immediate  control  of 
the  person  using  them.  Bait  fish  or  fish  bait 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year,  with 
this  important  exception — in  Sunday  fish- 
ing, only  through  use  of  rod  and  line.  The 
possession  limit  for  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  is 
fifty  (50)  for  any  one  day. 

Question:  Of  what  fish  classification  is 
the  fallfish,  and  could  you  tell  me  something 
of  its  habits? — A l McS. 

Answer:  The  fallfish  is  the  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  minnow  family  occurring  in 
Pennsylvania,  adults  occasionally  attaining 
lengths  of  18  inches  or  better.  It  is  a grace- 
ful, silvery  fish  in  appearance,  occasionally 
showing  a faint  bluish  tinge  when  first 
taken  from  the  water.  Like  all  minnows,  it 
is  subject  to  becoming  quite  soft  after  being 
taken  from  the  water.  As  a game  fish,  it 


has  many  admirers,  particularly  with  the 
fly  fishing  fraternity  who  like  to  find  their 
sport  on  our  warm  water  streams.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Fish  Commission  to  stock  this 
species  has  met  with  much  favor.  Usually, 
the  fallfish  is  to  be  found  in  eddies  and 
swift  riffles  of  warm  water  streams.  It  is 
extremely  swift  in  the  strike,  rising  read- 
ily to  fly.  Spawning  time  for  the  species 
comes  in  Pennsylvania  usually  in  the  spring. 
The  young  of  fallfish  furnish  excellent  game 
fish  food,  although,  owing  to  the  voracity  of 
the  species,  they  take  heavy  toll  from  cur- 
rent washed  organisms  such  as  the  helgra- 
mite.  This  fish  can  be  taken  on  dry  fly,  wet 
fly,  fly  and  spinner,  and  small  casting  lures. 
Last  summer  a 12-inch  fallfish  struck  and 
was  landed  on  light  casting  lure,  striking 
viciously  when  the  lure  approached  the 
shoreline  of  a swift  eddy  in  the  Tuscarora 
Creek.  It  is  not  adverse  to  striking  at  live 
bait  such  as  the  minnow,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, at  smaller  members  of  its  own  species. 
Owing  to  its  voracity,  the  fallfish,  while  it 
quickly  adapts  itself  to  conditions  obtaining 
on  most  trout  streams,  may  constitute  a 
serious  threat  to  the  trout  population.  It 
relies  chiefly  upon  the  same  food  as  does 
the  trout,  and  in  one  instance,  on  a central 
Pennsylvania  stream  which  has  been  stud- 
ied, virtually  took  over  some  fine  meadow 
water  once  admirable  for  brook  trout.  In 
this  instance,  the  fish  had  gradually  worked 
upstream  from  the  warm  water  stream  in 
which  it  was  abundant,  and  had  become  so 
numerous  as  to  apparently  crowd  out  the 
trout.  As  a warm  water  fly  fish,  however, 
the  fallfish  has  much  to  commend  it. 

Question:  What  are  waterworms  such  as 
are  commonly  used  in  fishing? — J.D.S. 

Answer:  The  waterworm  is  the  larva  of 
the  crane  fly,  an  insect  found  along  our 
waterways  and  so  aptly  described  by 
Charles  M.  Wetzel  as  “blundering  aimlessly 
along  in  its  flight.” 

Question:  What  would  you  term  as  es- 
sential brook  trout  food  in  the  average 
stream? — A .J. 

Answer:  That’s  a tough  one,  but  you 
could  list  as  of  prime  importance,  aquatic 
insects  in  their  various  stages  of  growth, 
crustaceans  such  as  the  crayfish  and  fresh 
water  shrimp.  Certain  minnows  can  become 
a real  nuisance  on  a trout  stream  as  serious 
competitors  with  trout  in  their  food  habits. 
Reference  is  made  in  this  instance  to  the 
horned  dace  or  run  chub  and  the  black-nosed 
dace,  both  of  which  take  heavy  toll  from  in- 
sect larva  and  other  trout  food  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  cold  water  fighters. 


By  gorry,  the  boys  wuz  shore  out  on  the 
mountin  crick  the  fust  day  o’  the  seezun 
an’  I ain’t  never  seen  more  happy  fellers. 
Most  o’  them  thet  I met  up  with  hed  a 
cupple  nice  trout,  ennyways,  an’  a lot  hed 
mor’n  thet.  Only  seen  4 fellers  with  the 
limut,  an’  ye  know,  the  way  they  acted 
seemed  like  they  wuzn’t  tew  proud  o’  takin’  ! 
thet  menny.  Reckin  us  trout  fishers  is 
beginnin’  ter  see  the  lite  an’  thet  we  cain’t 
hev  our  cake  and’  eat  it  tew.  The  way 
most  o’  the  boys  wuz  aturnin’  legul  trout 
loose  an’  keepin’  only  mebbe  5 er  6 o’  the 
nicest  uns  makes  us  figger  in  this  neck  o’ 
the  woods  thet  we’ll  be  hevin’  rite  smart 
troutin’  rite  up  ter  bass  seezun. 

Speakin’  o’  gude  sports,  they  wuz  one 
feller  thet  wuz  fishin’  these  here  artifishul 
nimfs,  an’  I ain’t  seen  a slicker  fisher  in 
a coon’s  age  o’  Sundeys.  The  way  he’d  put  1 
thet  there  leetle  nimf  inter  likely  pockets 
an’  snag  inter  nice  trout  wuz  shore  nice 
ter  watch.  But  whut  I liked  better’n  enny- 
thing  else  wuz  how  keerful  he  wuz  in  let- 
tin’  trout  go,  mostly  afore  they  had  been 
took  frum  the  water.  He’d  jest  work  ’em 
inter  shoar,  reech  down  inter  the  water 
and’  take  out  the  hook  afore  ye  cood  say 
Jack  Robinson.  I only  seed  thet  feller  keep 
three  trout,  all  o’  them  nice  fish  better’n 
12  inches  long.  He  musta  ketched  15  legul 
size  brookies  whilst  I wuz  awatchin’  him, 
and’  I know  them  trout  he  let  go  wuzn’t 
hurt  -bad  at  all.  Figger  the  way  he  wuz  i 
fishin,’  other  boys  on  the  crick  musta  shore 
liked  seein’  such  a gude  sport  an’  fisher 
asharin’  the  fishin.’ 

Most  o’  the  trout  fishers  I been  talkin’ 
ter  hev  cum  ter  figgerin’  jest  like  this  nimf 
fisher  thet  the  day  o’  limit  ketches  is  apass- 
in.’  They  want  gude  fishin’  rite  thru  the 
seezun  an’  know  thet  takin’  tew  menny  on 
the  furst  day  is  only  acripplin’  their  sport. 

Been  seein’  sum  nice  hatches  o’  flys  now 
an’  then  an’  you  oughter  see  them  stocked 
trout  agoin’  for  ’em.  Ketched  4 nice  trout 
on  openin’  day,  an’  I spotted  a ol’  walloper 
down  ter  the  wilier  hole.  Shore  agonner 
wurk  on  him  this  seezun. 
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LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN 
HEAR  VICTOR  COTY 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County  held  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  attracted  a near  record 
attendance  of  650  persons.  Movies  of  wild 
life  presented  and  explained  by  Victor  Coty, 
famous  photographer  and  lecturer,  fea- 
tured the  meeting. 

There  were  541  diners  served  and  ap- 
proximately 100  more  guests  arrived  to 
hear  Mr.  Coty. 

The  banquet  was  arranged  in  observance 
of  National  Wild  Life  Week  proclaimed  by 
i President  Roosevelt. 

Prize  winners  in  the  game  and  fish  con- 
test of  1937  were  announced  by  Frank  De 
Haas,  chairman  of  the  Prize  Committee. 
They  were  as  follows:  First  prize  for 
shooting  the  deer  with  the  largest  number 
of  points,  Dalton  W.  Bell,  619  Cemetery 
Street,  city,  a 12-point  animal;  honorable 
mention  to  Carl  Rosser,  1300  Rural  Avenue, 

; 11  points;  first  prize  for  the  largest  spread 
i of  antlers  to  Jacob  M.  Sanders,  637  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  city,  23-inch  spread;  honor- 
able mention  to  Donald  Reece,  of  Muncy 
R.  D.,  22% -inch  spread. 

In  the  fish  entries,  Robert  Phillips,  of 
Ralston,  won  first  prize  for  the  largest 
brown  trout,  a 19% -inch  specimen.  The 
largest  smallmouth  bass  was  caught  by 
Harlow  Thompson,  2113  Hillside  Avenue. 


It  weighed  3%  pounds  and  was  over  18 
inches  in  length.  James  B.  Riley,  957  Hep- 
burn Street,  received  honorable  mention. 
Edward  King  received  the  prize  for  1936. 
This  presentation  was  not  made  to  Mr.  King 
last  year. 

Jesse  Kilmer,  955  Hepburn  Street,  re- 
ceived first  prize  for  his  19% -inch  large 
mouth  bass.  The  largest  Susquehanna  sal- 
mon or  pike-perch  was  caught  by  E.  E. 
Phillips,  of  East  Seventh  Avenue,  South 
Williamsport.  It  weighed  over  four  pounds 
and  was  25%  inches  in  length.  B.  L.  Cran- 
dell,  DuBoistown,  received  honorable  men- 
tion, as  did  Charles  E.  George,  Jr.,  2347 
Linn  Street. 

Mr.  Coty  in  a brief  introductory  address 
before  the  showing  of  the  pictures,  gave 
a short  evolution  of  hunting  and  fishing 
stating  that  “you  can’t  be  a normal, 
healthy,  wholesome  human  being  unless  you 
do  what  your  body  was  evolved  to  do.”  He 
was  referring  to  our  ancestors  who  hunted 
and  fished  as  a means  of  surviving. 

Using  a spiritual  approach,  Mr.  Coty  told 
the  sportsmen  that  harmony,  peace  and 
contentment  were  with  them  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  lakes.  “They  are  sent  there  by 
God,”  he  declared. 

During  the  showing  of  the  two  films, 
one  dealing  with  fishinar  and  the  other  with 
game  birds  of  America,  the  guest  explained 
the  technicalities  of  the  sports.  He  humor- 
ously said  that  “it  takes  25  years  to  learn 


trout  fishing  if  you  listen  to  a tackle  sales- 
man.” 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Dalton 
W.  Bell,  president  of  the  Lycoming  County 
group.  The  Rev.  J.  Ray  Houser,  pastor  of 
St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Houser  intro- 
duced the  following  visitors  from  neighbor- 
ing associations:  Charles  H.  Wentzler,  sec- 
retary of  the  Keystone  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association;  Frank  Marshall, 
Clinton  County  association;  Richard  Ger- 
stell,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Research 
of  the  Game  Commission;  Logan  J.  Ben- 
nett, Biological  Society  and  Roger  P.  Tan- 
ner, superintendent  of  the  Federal  Hatch- 
ery at  Lamar.  He  also  presented  Samuel 
C.  Castner,  Game  Commissioner,  and  John 
C.  Youngman  of  Williamsport. 


MEDIA  SPORTSMEN 
AT  ANNUAL  DINNER 

Addresses  by  Milton  L.  Peek,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fish -Commissioners,  Colonel 
Nicholas  Biddle,  president  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Dan  McCowan,  who  exhibited 
slides  showing  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life,  featured  the  annual  spring  dinner  of 
the  Delaware  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  Media. 

Two  hundred  members  and  their  guests 
attended  the  banquet.  P.  G.  Platt,  president 
of  the  chapter,  presided  as  toastmaster. 
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Consolidated  sportsmen  of  Lycoming  county  at  their  annual  dinner. 
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IT’S  FISHING  SEASON 

By  MRS.  NORMA  A.  NEHF 


Around  about  this  time  of  the  year  we 
read  much  about  the  coming  fishing  sea- 
son. Cartoons  are  drawn  depicting  the 
agonies  that  a true  fisherman  goes  through 
at  this  time.  Delightful  mental  pictures 
continually  chase  each  other  around  in 
his  brain  as  he  goes  through  a day’s  work. 
But  what  of  his  wife?  Do  we  ever  hear  of 
the  trials  and  afflictions  she  endures 
through  this  entire  season?  We  do  not,  and 
I,  as  one,  am  taking  it  upon  myself  to  en- 
lighten those  as  yet  unattached  females  to 
beware  of  the  male  date  who  gets  that 
dreamy  expression  around  this  time.  Cross 
him  off  of  your  list  as  the  prospective  hus- 
band. 

Take  for  instance  the  first  day  of  spring. 
Could  any  wife  want  a better  wash  day? 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  day  that  any  woman 
loves  to  hang  out  wash  and  at  the  same 
time  exchange  a little  gossip  across  the 
yard.  You  could  swear  that  the  tulip  or 
daffodil  bulb  popped  through  the  ground 
when  you  looked  at  it.  At  least  that’s  the 
way  it  seemed  to  me.  One  moment  I looked 
where  I had  planted  bulbs  to  see  if  they 
were  coming  through  . . . not  a sign,  and  a 
few  moments  later  I looked  again  and  there 
they  were. 

I got  to  thinking  that  this  would  be  the 
day  for  what  we  call  a “spring  meal”  . . . 
fried  country  ham,  new  potatoes  browned 
in  ham  drippings,  and  dandelion,  freshly 
picked,  covered  with  Dutch  dressing  and 
hard  boiled  eggs.  Dessert  doesn’t  matter 
with  a meal  like  this,  because  after  you 
have  a few  helpings  all  around  you  have 
quite  a satisfied  feeling.  I rushed  through 
my  washing,  hunted  some  dandelion  in  a 
field  near  the  house  and  spent  about  an 
hour  going  over  it  so  that  no  dirt  would 
remain.  My  ironing  done,  I carefully 
groomed  myself  so  that  when  my  husband 
came  home  I would  look  as  delightful  as 
the  sprung  meal. 

Five-thirty  arrived  and  with  it  the  front 
door  opened  and  shut.  Slow  foot-steps  made 
their  way  to  the  kitchen  and  as  David  came 
near  I looked  up  with  an  endearing  term  on 
my  lips,  and  lo  and  behold,  there  was  that 
LOOK!  I felt  as  deflated  as  if  I were  a 
Mickey  Mouse  balloon  and  someone  had 
applied  a burning  cigarette  to  me.  I knew 
that  he  could  have  burned  bacon,  cold  po- 
tatoes and  straw  for  dinner  and  it  would 
taste  the  same  to  him.  Well,  we  sat  down 
to  dinner.  Silence.  I asked  how  things  were 
at  the  office.  Continued  silence.  I asked 
again  and  this  time  I really  brought  forth, 
“Huh?”  Again  I repeated  the  question  and 
David  said,  “Oh,  so  so.”  Very  stimulating 
conversation.  Then  I tried  him  on  a little 
neighborhood  gossip.  No  response.  Next  I 
tried  the  weather.  That  time  I hit  on  it,  and 
off  he  started  on  what  a fine  day  it  would 
have  been  to  go  fishing.  I knew  he  was  now 
wound  up  for  the  rest  of  the  meal  and  I 
could  take'  time  out  to  decide  whether  I 
wanted  a felt  or  straw  hat  to  my  suit  and 
whether  it  should  be  black  or  match  the 
color  of  my  blouse.  I reached  a decision  at 


exactly  the  same  time  he  ran  down.  A black 
straw  hat  won! 

After  dinner  was  over  and  the  dishes  had 
been  washed  and  put  away,  I conceived  the 
brilliant  idea  that  if  I could  get  David  to 
take  a walk  with  me  he  might  walk  some  of 
this  dreaminess  out  of  his  system  and  really 
become  conscious  that  I was  around.  But  no, 
he  said  he  had  quite  a bit  of  work  to  do  that 
he  had  brought  home  from  the  office,  he 
guessed  he  would  stay  in  and  attend  to  it. 
Well  I decided  to  go  anyway,  so  I called  up 
Becky  on  the  phone  and  she  agreed  to  go 
and  would  meet  me  in  ten  minutes.  When  I 
left  the  house  David  was  already  engrossed 
in  some  papers,  business  papers  I thought. 
Becky  and  I walked  and  talked  for  about  an 
hour,  and  all  the  time  my  thoughts  flew  back 
to  poor  David  working  away  on  a gorgeous 
night  like  this.  After  about  another  hour’s 
conversation  over  a five-cent  ‘coke’  at  a drug- 
store, Becky  and  I parted  company. 

When  I neared  our  house  I saw  a faint 
light  burning  in  the  back  part  of  the  cellar 
but  none  in  the  rest  of  the  house.  Naturally 
I thought  David  had  already  gone  to  bed 
and  neglected  to  turn  the  cellar  light  off.  I 
opened  the  front  door,  took  off  my  hat  and 


An  angleretfe  receives  fly  casting  instruction. 


coat  and  went  to  the  cellar  way  to  turn  out 
the  light  when  I heard  a faint  murmuring 
coming  up  the  steps.  I went  down  and  there 
was  David  talking  to  himself  amid  an  as- 
sortment of  rods,  reels,  flies,  boots  and  jack- 
et. He  looked  up  at  me  with  an  uncertain 
expression  on  his  face  as  if  he  just  could 
not  decide  what  class  of  flies  I belonged  to. 

“I  thought  you  were  doing  office  work,” 
I said. 

“0  you  mean  those  papers  I was  reading 
when  you  left.” 

“I  do,”  I answered. 

“Why  those  papers  only  contained  a list 
of  what  I needed  in  fishing  tackle  and  what 
I would  like,  that  is,  if  I had  the  money.” 

That  settled  it,  I went  to  bed  in  disgust. 
After  all,  if  your  husband  prefers  the  com- 
pany of  May  flies  and  black  gnats  to  your- 
self for  a few  months  what  can  you  do 
about  it?  But  I warn  you,  if  you  are  con- 
templating marriage  put  it  off  until  late  fall. 
By  then,  if  he  has  broken  innumerable 
dates  with  you  to  go  fishing,  you  will  have 
some  idea  what  it  will  be  like  to  be  married 
to  a dyed-in-the-wool  fisherman. 


TROUT  STREAM  LORE 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
policy  to  keep  hammering  away  with  a 
floating  fly  at  a fish  so  engaged. 

Some  time  ago  on  Weiker  Run  in  the 
shallow  water  near  the  tail  of  a pool,  a 
rather  large  trout  was  busily  engaged  in 
snapping  up  mayfly  nymphs  as  they  were 
rising  to  the  surface  to  transform.  Only  the 
tail  of  the  fish  was  visible  and  this  was  kept 
entirely  out  of  water  and  in  a constant  un- 
dulating motion. 

By  a cautious  approach  through  the  rho- 
dodendron I was  enabled  to  get  within  six 
feet  of  the  trout  when  I had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  its  every  movement.  The  fish 
was  literally  standing  on  its  head.  Time 
after  time  it  would  dart  down  and  seize  an 
ascending  nymph,  then  it  would  float  ver- 
tically upwards,  its  tail  protruding  above 
the  water,  and  start  fanning  the  air  in  that 
same  watchful  and  waiting  position. 

Desiring  to  know  if  the  fish  could  be 
tempted  with  a dry  fly— I commenced  dap- 
ping, that  is,  raising  and  lowering  the  fly 
directly  over  it — ordinarily  a very  sure  and 
deadly  way  of  catching  fish.  However,  its 
interest  was  centered  entirely  on  the  ascend- 
ing nymphs  and  it  refused  even  to  so  much 
as  glance  upwards  towards  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

Selecting  a small  brown  colored  nymph, 
I tied  it  on  the  gut  and  immediately  above 
it  placed  a fine  piece  of  lead  wire  to  insure 
its  sinking.  Lowering  it  at  a time  when  the 
fish  was  busily  engaged  in  slashing  at  an- 
other victim — the  artificial  was  allowed  to 
rest  a moment  on  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
fish  had  again  resumed  its  position  above, 
the  nymph  was  retrieved  upwards  in  short 
spasmodic  jerks.  At  once  the  trout  darted 
down,  took  the  fly  with  a vicious  lunge,  then 
tore  upstream  at  a pace  which  was  quite 
alarming.  After  a time  I got  on  terms  with 
it  and  after  its  usual  tactics  of  trying  to 
entangle  me  in  the  sunken  logs  had  been 
frustrated  by  strenuous  means,  the  trout, 
a beautiful  female  brown  of  one  pound,  ten 
ounces,  was  duly  landed,  knocked  on  the  head 
and  creeled. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  readers 
who  are  unable  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  a 
trout,  the  following  characteristics  may 
prove  helpful:  The  male  has  an  angular  gill 
cover  and  pointed  jaws  while  both  are 
rounded  in  the  female.  The  female  fish  has 
two  orifices  at  the  vent,  the  male  only  one. 


LEGION  SCOUTS  PLANT 
WILLOWS  FOR  BOARD 

Scouts  of  the  American  Legion  Troop 
contributed  help  to  the  conservation  move- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  DuBois  when  they 
took  fifty  young  weeping  willow  trees  out 
to  LeBorde  Run  on  Laurel  Ridge  and 
planted  them  along  the  borders  of  that 
creek. 

The  trees  were  provided  by  the  state  fish 
commission,  Warden  Davis  of  Punxsu- 
tawney  bringing  them  to  DuBois  and  turn- 
ing them  over  to  the  scouts.  Under  the 
leadership  of  William  Lawn,  Junior  assis- 
tant scoutmaster  and  head  of  the  troop’s 
nature  study  activities,  the  trees  were  prop- 
erly planted  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MINNOWS  FOR 
TROUT 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

fish  would  never  take  anything  thrown  into 
the  spring  if  it  was  conscious  of  someone’s 
presence.  However,  if  you  would  sneak  up 
unobserved  and  quietly  without  making  the 
ground  vibrate  it  would  feed.  Nothing  ex- 
cited this  fish  as  much  as  black  salamanders 
when  thrown  into  the  spring.  It  seemed  to 
prefer  this  food  to  anything  else.  Conse- 
quently Bob  McCafferty  made  a black  mari- 
bou  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  a lizard 
and  maribou  has  about  the  same  action. 
This  has  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  fly. 
Solid  gray  is  also  good.  Alex  Sweigart, 
editor  of  the  Angler,  had  a big  opening  day 
on  the  project  last  year  with  this  pattern. 

One  day  I netted  a few  of  those  little 
pointed  nosed,  striped  minnows  which  are 
common  to  our  streams  and  which  fisher- 
men often  call  run  chubs.  I put  them  in  a 
jar  so  they  could  be  carefully  studied.  The 
object  was  to  make  an  imitation  maribou. 
From  our  experience  of  trout  fishing  with 
minnows  we  had  learned  that  the  trout 
prefer  the  little  fellows  that  have  the  most 
color.  Strange  to  say  this  species  has  great 
variation  and  the  trout  seem  to  take  best 
those  with  the  most  yellow  and  orange  on 
them.  Bob  made  a two-toned  fly  which 
comes  fairly  close  to  the  natural.  His  first 
ones  spun  in  the  water  then  he  devised  a 
tying  trick  which  eliminated  this.  The  fly 
proved  to  be  a sensation  and  it  was  so 
successful  on  the  Yellow  Breeches  that  we 
call  it  the  Yellow  Breeches  maribou.  Since 
then  it  has  gained  quite  a local  reputation 
which  is  bound  to  spread. 

In  my  estimation  all  streamer  flies  and 
bucktails  should  have  jungle  cock  shoulders 
which  extend  back  from  the  head  about  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  inch.  This  gives  the 
effect  of  gills  and  fins.  The  body  should  be 
made  of  silver  tinsel  or  wool  with  tinsel 
ribbing.  A peacock  herl  stripe  improves 
most  flies  and  possibly  a tag  and  a tail  do 
the  same.  Flies  made  up  this  way  will  cost 
about  20%  more  than  those  without  these 
additions  but  these  improvements  often 
mean  the  difference  between  taking  and  not 
quite  taking  good  fish. 

Now  and  then  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  go  down  deep  to  take  trout.  That  is,  get 
the  fly  down  on  the  same  level  with  the 
fish.  There  are  two  ways  that  this  can  be 
nicely  accomplished.  Have  flies  tied  in  such 
a way  that  lead  wire  or  lead  foil  is  fastened 
to  the  shank  of  the  hook  under  the  tinsel 
wrapping.  The  other  way  is  to  carry  thin 
strips  of  lead  or  solder  and  wrap  just 
enough  around  the  body  of  the  fly  to  carry  it 
to  the  desired  depth.  Fortunately  it  is  in- 
frequently necessary  to  resort  to  these  deep 
going  tactics  for  a weighted  fly  is  ugly  to 
cast  and  hard  on  a rod.  Split  shot  on  the 
leader  to  me  is  an  abomination.  A slightly 
different  type  of  lure  but  one  which  serves 
the  same  purpose  is  the  fly  and  spinner 
combination  and  the  little  wobbling  spoon. 
A very  successful  fishing  friend  uses  spin- 
ners a great  deal  equally  well  for  browns, 
rainbows,  and  brooks.  Brass  and  nickel 
seem  to  work  equally  well  but  he  insists 
upon  the  Colorado  style  (those  with 
swivels)  because  they  spin  more  freely. 

Generally  speaking  the  most  effective 
action  of  a streamer  fly  or  bucktail  is  to 
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give  it  long  jerks  with  intermittent  pauses. 
However,  at  times  other  methods  of  manip- 
ulation work  better.  There  are  two  types  of 
water  which  produce  the  best  results.  The 
one  is  the  broken  water  below  a dam  or 
falls  where  there  are  alternating  strips  of 
smooth  oily  water  and  white  water.  The  fly 
should  be  cast  into  the  white  water  and 
brought  across  the  smooth  glide.  The  latter 
is  where  the  fish  station  themselves  and 
watch  for  food.  It  pays  to  fish  such  places 
hard  varying  the  action  of  the  fly  greatly. 
The  other  hot  spot  is  a place  in  a stream 
where  the  water  does  not  appear  to  be  tre- 
mendously fast  yet  it  has  a boiling  appear- 
ance. Such  water  action  makes  maribou  do 
all  kinds  of  tricks.  Bucktails  and  other 
streamer  flies  also  have  better  action  in 
such  locations.  Hair  and  feathers  cling  to- 
gether then  extend  themselves  giving  a 
breathing  appearance.  Incidentally  bucktail 
and  other  hair  seems  to  have  more  life  and 
flash  if  a little  oil  is  rubbed  on  before  use. 
The  artificial  minnow  is  best  during  the  first 
month  of  the  season  before  the  water  be- 
comes very  clear  and  low,  however  it  is  not 
limited  to  these  weeks. 

A favorite  early  season  place  for  me  is  a 
spring  pond  which  contains  mostly  rainbows 
and  a few  brown  trout.  There  are  only  two 
types  of  artificials  which  work  well  here. 
One  is  a tiny  midge  quill  bodied  wet  fly 
tied  on  a number  18  or  20  hook.  Any  of  the 
standard  quill  bodied  wet  flies  are  effective 
but  they  must  be  small.  I have  never  yet 
seen  a trout  taken  there  on  a wTet  fly  larger 
than  a 16  or  a dry  fly  despite  surface  activ- 
ity. Strange  to  say  the  other  effective  lure 
is  the  opposite  extreme,  a streamer  fly  or 
bucktail.  Sometimes  the  midge  is  better, 
other  times  it  is  the  artificial  minnow,  but 
the  combination  of  the  two  is  great.  Tie  a 
gut  point  (tippet)  to  the  end  of  the  leader 
so  that  four  inches  sticks  out  from  the  knot. 
To  this  tie  one  of  the  midges;  on  the  other 
end  of  the  leader  bend  a two-inch  yellow 
maribou.  Yellow  seems  best  for  rainbows  in 
this  locality.  The  effect  is  a minnow  chasing 
a nymph.  Retrieve  the  line  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  sometimes  fast  and  some- 
times slowly.  Maribou  has  been  suggested 
because  it  has  better  action  in  quiet  water 
than  any  other  kind  of  feather  or  hair.  If 
there  is  more  than  four  inches  sticking  out 
from  the  leader  knot  to  the  midge  the  fly 
will  wrap  around  the  leader. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  old  problem  of 
what  to  do  to  hook  a fish  after  it  has  been 
raised.  I think  that  a very  excellent  fisher- 
man from  Bellefonte  has  the  answer.  This 
man  was  formerly  the  genial  little  host  who 
for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  booth  at 
the  Spring  Creek  project.  That  was  Pete, 
Pete  Hoffman,  expert  angler  and  outdoor 
writer.  He  holds  the  unique  position  of  hav- 
ing talked  to  more  trout  fishermen  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world.  Aside  from  this 
he  gets  in  as  many  actual  hours  of  trout 
fishing  as  practically  anyone  of  this  writer’s 
acquaintance.  Pete’s  idea  is  simply  this. 
When  a trout  makes  a pass  at  an  artificial 
minnow  but  does  not  take  it,  it  is  almost 
exactly  what  he  would  like  to  get  but  some- 
thing it  not  just  right.  The  fish  at  the  last 
moment  closes  its  mouth  and  turns  from 
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the  fly.  The  fault  is  in  the  presentation  of 
the  fly.  Rest  the  trout  then  come  back  with 
the  same  fly,  but  this  time  give  it  different 
action.  It  is  often  very  desirable  for  the 
angler  to  change  his  position  if  possible  and 
bring  the  fly  over  the  fish  from  a different 
angle.  The  whole  procedure  is  very  simple 
and  very  logical,  and  it  accounts  for  some 
more  trout. 

There  are  a few  thoughts  which  should  be 
emphasized  here.  This  type  of  fishing  is 
very  effective,  and  very  spectacular,  and 
not  expensive,  and  very  easily  done.  It  is 
the  ideal  way  for  a beginner  to  start  fly 
fishing.  Well  can  I remember  a nemesis 
I was  exposed  to  as  a boy  called,  First 
Steps  in  Latin.  The  title  still  sticks,  and 
that  scholarly  discourse  reminds  me  of  this 
type  of  fishing  in  that  it  is  the  ground  work 
and  the  big  step  preparatory  to  all  that 
follows.  However,  great  skill  in  handling 
streamer  flies  and  bucktails  is  not  neces- 
sary. A large  selection  of  flies  is  not  neces- 
sary. A tapered  line  is  not  necessary.  Long 
fine  leaders,  which  are  expensive,  are  not 
necessary.  The  equipment  does  not  have  to 
be  elaborate.  But  remember,  always  be 
ready  for  something  big,  for  sooner  or  later 
it  is  bound  to  come.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  type  of  lure  which 
caught  most  of  the  big  trout  which  placed 
in  the  Field  and  Stream  and  Hunting  and 
Fishing  prize  fish  contests  the  past  several 
years.  And  who  can  help  but  dote  on  the 
fact  now  and  then  that  we  have  such  fish 
in  our  waters  and  they  can  be  fooled? 


William  Fritz,  special  warden,  meets  up  with  a por- 
cupine on  Fishing  creek,  Sullivan  county. 
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N.Y.A.  boys  were  active  in  stream  improvement  work  last  year.  This  group  was  under  the  direction  ot 

Special  Warden  Thurman  Grove. 


FIVE  DAYS  TO  LIVE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

I took  one  look  at  John.  He  was  almost  as 
exhausted  as  the  trout.  I believe  that  if 
the  big  boy  had  been  able  to  hold  out 
against  John  for  just  a few  more  moments 
he  might  have  won  the  battle.  It  had  cer- 
tainly taken  all  that  John  had  and  perhaps 
just  a little  more  to  finally  win. 

Then  the  most  unexpected  and  the  most 
sporting  thing  that  I have  ever  witnessed 
occurred.  John  reached  down,  took  hold  of 
the  nymph  and  drew  it  from  the  lips  of  that 
trout,  righted  the  fish  and  pushed  it  back 
out  imo  the  current.  He  then  stood  motion- 
less for  a moment  and  watched  it  as  it 
disappeared  into  the  depths  of  the  pool. 

The  group  of  fishermen  on  the  bank  be- 
gan to  murmur,  wondered  why  he  had  re- 
leased the  trout,  but  who  wouldn’t? 

We  walked  silently  back  to  the  booth. 
John  took  down  his  rod,  carefully  removed 
the  nymph  and  said,  “Instead  of  the  big 
boy,  this  small  nymph  will  take  his  place 
over  the  mantel.” 

I thought  that  now  was  my  chance  to 
ask  a question.  “John,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  Paradise?” 

He  seemed  to  study  for  a moment  or  so 
and  then  slowly  answered,  “Ever  since  I 
was  a kid  I have  dreamed  of  just  such  a 
place  as  this,  but  I never  expected  to  find  it 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I have  enjoyed  fishing  without  kill- 
ing a trout,  and  I’m  still  not  sure  it  all 
isn’t  a dream.  If  I had  just  five  more  days 
to  live,  right  here  is  where  I would  want 
to  spend  them.” 


CENTRE  SPORTSMEN 
AID  FISH  PLANTING 

The  March  meeting  of  the  State  Centre 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  was 
held  in  the  Elk’s  Hall  in  Philipsburg. 

The  fish  committee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Ed  Loding,  reported  that  2000  trout 
had  been  placed  in  Black  Moshannon  and 
800  in  Cold  Stream  by  the  association  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  a load  to 
be  placed  in  the  near  future. 

The  fish  committee  report  of  the  last  year 
showed  that  a total  of  2200  rainbow  trout, 
2000  and  80  pails  of  brown  trout,  3400  and 
160  pails  of  brook  trout,  400  pickerel,  80 
pails  of  sunfish  and  perch  and  2000  suckers 
had  been  placed  in  the  streams  in  the  Phil- 
ipsburg region  by  the  association  all  of 
legal  size. 


Fast  brown  and  rainbow  trout  water  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  creek,  Cumberland  county. 


HATCHERIES  PLUS 
IMPROVEMENT 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

From  the  angle  of  abundant  trout  forage, 
the  great  limestone  streams  are  in  a class  by 
themselves.  Their  hard  water  forms  ideal  en- 
vironment for  the  development  of  Crustacea, 
ideal  trout  food,  as  the  lime  from  the  water 
aids  in  the  formation  of  the  covering  of 
such  tiny  creatures  as  the  scud  or  fresh- 
water shrimp.  It  is  believed  that  these  or- 
ganisms, when  comprising  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  trout,  tend  to  bring  out 
brilliant  hues  of  coloration  in  the  fish. 

Many  of  the  freestone  streams,  however, 
are  also  good  producers  of  trout  forage, 
splendid  hatches  of  flies  occurring  on  these 
waters,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  most 
Pennsylvania  trout  waters  are  of  this  type. 
One  form  of  insect  life  that  is  unsurpassed 
as  trout  food,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
favor  streams  not  having  a fairly  good  sup- 
ply of  limestone  water,  the  shad  fly  or  green 
drake.  During  the  two  or  three  years  it 
spends  in  the  pupal  and  larval  stages  in 
streams  such  as  Spring  Creek,  it  is  a most 
important  trout  forage  asset.  At  the  peak 
of  its  hatch,  usually  around  Memorial  Day 
on  this  stream,  the  trout  literally  gorge 
themselves  on  the  adult  shad  flies,  seeming 
to  prefer  the  females. 

It  would  appear,  when  we  consider  lime- 
stone and  freestone  trout  waters,  that  the 
latter  would  be  most  adaptable  to  improve- 
ment through  increasing  vegetation  and 
cover. 

Trout  forage  production  is  influenced  by 
many  factors,  flow,  quality  of  water,  bot- 
tom characteristics  and  temperature  in- 
cluded. It  follows  that  to  improve  any  of 
these  characteristics  is  to  better  a stream’s 
possibilities  for  trout  production. 

The  problem  of  bettering  trout  environ- 
ment in  a state  as  highly  industrialized  as 
Pennsylvania  is  a difficult  one,  but  the 
stream  improvement  campaign  now  under 
way  in  many  counties  is  certainly  a step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Stream  improvement  plus  heavy  produc- 
tion of  trout  at  the  hatcheries  should  be 
the  key  to  better  trout  fishing  in  the  future. 


WALTONIANS  HOLD 
ANNUAL  BANQUET 

An  inspiring  address  on  conservation  and 
restoration  by  Samuel  J.  Truscott,  member 
of  the  State  Fish  Commission,  marked  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  New  Kensington  : 
chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Declaring  that  Pennsylvanians  must  hunt 
and  fish  more  for  sport  and  less  for  the  >> 
killing  instinct,  Commissioner  Truscott  * 
urged  that  more  fish  be  returned  to  their 
waters  and  hunters  be  satisfied  at  less  than  # 
the  bag  limit.  He  told  of  the  fish  commis-  » 
sion’s  work  and  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  literally  impossible  to  stock  enough  fish  * 
in  the  streams  to  supply  the  anglers’  de- 
mands.  He  emphasized  the  beauty  of  Penn-  a 
sylvania’s  forests  and  streams  and  said  that 
the  enjoyment  of  that  beauty  alone  would  tl 
repay  the  sportsmen  for  their  interest. 

The  speaker  left  a deep  impression  on 
his  listeners.  He  was  introduced  by  J.  Fred  k 
McKean,  New  Kensington,  a member  of  the  fi 
commission.  I 

Acting  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  i 
nominating  committee,  headed  by  W.  S.  C 
Storm,  the  70  members  present  elected  the  1 
following  directors:  Past  President  Hudson  : 
Chandler,  Past  President  M.  F.  Horne,  H.  I 
H.  Leipertz,  R.  A.  Powell,  W.  L.  Long,  At-  1 
torney  B.  H.  Thompson  and  Frank  R.  Alter.  | t 


TROUT  FEATURE 
WINTER  STOCKING  j 

Brook  trout,  brown  trout  and  rainbow  , 
trout,  fingerling  and  legal  size,  featured  dis- 
tribution from  the  Fish  Commission’s 
hatcheries  during  January  and  February. 

Included  in  the  winter  stocking  program 
was  20,646  brook  trout  from  6 to  11  inches 
in  length,  21,109  brown  trout  from  7 to  12  | 
inches  in  length,  and  12,556  rainbow  trout,  ! i 
ranging  in  length  from  7 to  12  inches.  Dis-  j 
tribution  also  included  150,000  fingerling 
brook  trout  and  258,000  fingerling  brown  . 
trout. 

Other  species  stocked  were  24,731  adult  , 
minnows,  from  4 to  5 inches  in  length,  to 
provide  additional  forage  for  game  fish,  and 
525  suckers  averaging  10  inches  in  length. 

(See  Page  19) 
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BEDFORD  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  BIG  BANQUET 

Sportsmen  of  Bedford  County  and  nu- 
merous friends  of  good  sportsmanship  in 
field  and  stream  gathered,  570  strong,  at 
;he  Loysburg  Grange  Hall  for  the  annual 
janquet  and  meeting  of  the  Bedford  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen  in  March. 

The  dinner  was  held  in  connection  with 
Wild  Life  Conservation  Week,  and  this  was 
the  theme  of  many  of  the  speakers  who 
iddressed  a crowded  auditorium  during  the 
program. 

Visitors  from  many  sections  of  central 
Pennsylvania  joined  with  sportsmen  from 
;very  community  of  the  county  in  the  cele- 
rration. 

After  an  ample  repast  served  by  the 
adies  of  the  Loysburg  Grange  Hall,  Chair- 
man Dewey  Miller  sounded  the  keynote 
with  a brief  resume  of  the  purposes  of 
wild  life  week,  and  then  introduced  a num- 
aer  of  the  visitors.  He  was  introduced  by 
Guy  Everhart,  who  gave  the  address  of 
welcome. 

An  entertaining  skit  on  coon  hunting 
was  presented  by  the  Harris  boys  and  John 
Dittmar,  local  game  protector,  with  a 
;rained  coon  as  the  “star”  of  the  humorous 
performance. 

Charles  A.  French,  Fish  Commissioner, 
lext  outlined  the  program  of  conservation 
for  Pennsylvania  streams,  in  the  principal 
address  of  the  evening. 

He  stressed  the  great  cost  placed  on  the 
state  by  chiselers  who  tried  to  “get  away 
with  more  than  their  share.” 

Merrill  C.  Merritts,  chairman  of  the 
south  central  district  of  the  Federation, 
aext  spoke  briefly. 

Bob  Huff  and  his  Saxton  Male  Quartet 
were  widely  applauded  for  their  excellent 
selections,  and  later  “Bob”  entertained  with 
a solo  which  was  well  received. 

Thirty  door  prizes,  donated  by  mer- 
chants of  the  county,  were  awarded  as  the 
concluding  item. 

Music  during  the  dinner  was  furnished 
by  the  Imlertown  Ramblers,  and  during 
the  program  Elwood  Miller’s  German  Band. 
Pictures  shown  to  the  crowd  during  the 
iinner  hour  were  presented  through  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  Game  News. 
Visitors  included  Dr.  Barnhart  of  Holli- 
iaysburg,  John  Spencer,  Somerset,  Lincoln 
Lender,  fish  warden,  Albert  Baughman, 
Walter  Moyer  and  W.  Turley,  refuge  keep- 
ers, B.  Catherman,  of  Cambria  County,  N. 
Ruba  of  Somerset,  C.  C.  Brenecke  of  Blair, 
Isaac  Bumgardner  of  Fulton,  Bill  Ganoe  of 
Fulton,  sportsmen  from  Confluence,  Scalp 
Level,  Connellsville,  Huntingdon,  Central 
City  and  other  nearby  points. 


BORROWS  LICENSE; 

TWO  ARE  FINED 

To  save  $1.60  by  borrowing  a fishing 
license,  two  Lancaster  county  men  paid 
£50  in  fines  plus  costs  of  prosecution  be- 
fore Justice  of  the  Peace  Blair,  Columbia. 

Preston  Karr,  Conestoga,  R.  D.  1,  was  ar- 
rested while  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna 
river  near  Creswell  with  a license  he  had 
sorrowed  from  James  Wissler,  Washington 
Boro,  R.  D.  1. 

Peter  J.  Filkosky,  game  protector,  prose- 
:uted  both  men  and  they  were  each  fined 
$25  and  costs. 


TANK  TRUCKS  LAUDED 
By  JACK  RICHARDS 

The  new  aerated  tank  trucks  which  the 
Fish  Commission  uses  to  carry  fish  from 
the  hatcheries  hundreds  of  miles  to  streams 
and  ponds  for  restocking  are  marvels  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  writes  Jack  Richards 
of  Pottsville. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  these  trucks 
have  been  making  regular  trips  into  this 
county  and  not  a single  trout  is  lost.  In  the 
early  days  of  restocking,  trout  were  carried 
from  hatcheries  in  cans  somewhat  resem- 
bling a milk  can  with  the  mortality  rate 
often  being  high. 

The  new  tank  trucks  have  a capacity  of 
2400  legal  trout,  almost  three  times  the 
number  carried  in  the  old  way  and  this 
makes  it  possible  to  stock  two  or  three 
streams  at  one  time.  In  the  truck  there  is 
an  aerating  apparatus  which  forces  oxygen 
into  the  water  so  that  no  trout  is  suffocated 
during  the  long  trip  and  then  for  use  in 
summer  weather  there  is  a refrigerating  ap- 
paratus which  keeps  the  water  at  the  tem- 
perature most  conducive  to  fish  life.  If  the 
water  becomes  too  warm,  trout,  which  de- 
mand a low  temperature  water,  would  die 
en  route. 

Under  the  old  method  of  carrying  these 
fish,  ten  or  a dozen  trout  were  placed  in 
each  can  and  then  a chunk  of  ice  placed  in 
the  recessed,  perforated  lid.  The  melting  ice 
dripping  down  into  the  can  provided  the 
necessary  oxygen  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
the  water  at  a low  temperature.  Once  the 
ice  melted,  however,  the  entire  shipment 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

When  the  modern  tank  truck  reaches  the 
stream  to  be  restocked,  attendants  with  big 
nets  dip  the  trout  into  buckets  which  are 
carried  and  then  these  buckets  are  taken  up 
and  down  streams  by  those  who  help  liber- 
ate the  fish,  with  a few  trout  being  placed 
in  each  likely  spot.  The  trout  remain  where 
placed  for  some  time  but  gradually  move  to 
a new  location  so  that  eventually  every 
stretch  of  water  has  fish. 


COLUMBIA  CLUB 
MEETING  SUCCESS 

One  of  the  finest  programs  on  wild  life 
ever  presented  in  Columbia  county  featured 
the  second  annual  banquet  of  the  rapidly 
growing  Columbia  County  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  which  was  held  in  the  Scott  Township 
Consolidated  School  at  Espy  and  was  at- 
tended by  277. 

Prominent  speakers  with  real  messages, 
exceptionally  fine  pictures  and  enjoyed  en- 
tertainment served  to  make  the  night  an 
outstanding  one.  A delicious  roast  beef  din- 
ner was  served  by  the  Parent  Teacher  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Scott  school. 

Among  those  speakers  were  John  C. 
Youngman,  of  Williamsport,  vice  president 
of  the  Federated  Sportsmen;  John  B.  Ross, 
division  game  supervisor,  Williamsport,  and 
S.  C.  Castner,  State  Game  Commissioner, 
Williamsport. 

Oliver  Klingerman,  president  of  the  club, 
said  that  last  year,  the  first  of  the  club’s 
existence,  there  were  137  members.  This 
year  there  are  525  in  the  organization  and 
he  declared  the  goal  1,525. 

John  Morris’  Orchestra  furnished  a fine 
program  of  music  during  the  night  with 
Charles  Trump,  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  successful  affair,  as  the 
master  of  ceremonies.  Talks  and  motion  pic- 
tures were  interspersed  during  the  evening. 

Mr.  Youngman,  former  Lycoming  county 
district  attorney,  urged  that  the  local  club 
become  affiliated  with  the  Federated  Sports- 
men. It  would  then  be  permitted  a delegate 
to  conferences  at  Harrisburg  and  the  club 
would  have  a voice  in  matters  pertinent  to 
objectives  beneficial  to  wild  life. 

The  first  motion  pictures  concerned  bear 
cubs  and  were  taken  in  Sullivan  county  by 
John  S.  Stahlnecker,  of  Williamsport,  one 
of  the  guests  at  the  banquet.  Reels  on  fish- 
ing in  Canadian  lakes  and  on  deer  were 
also  shown. 

Milo  Muirhead,  of  town,  entertained  with 
cartoons  in  which  he  drew  caricatures  of 
many  of  the  club. 


Taking  trout  from  a compartment  in  a tank  truck  preparatory  to  stocking.  Harrisburg  Hunters'  and 

Anglers'  Association  photo. 
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FEDERATION  DELEGATES 
PASS  RESOLUTIONS  ON 
FISHERIES  AT  MEET 

At  their  annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg, 
delegates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  passed  the  following 
resolutions  pertaining  to  fishing  and  the 
work  of  the  Fish  Commission. 

Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  comprising  rep- 
resentatives of  700  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
Conservation  Societies  from  57  of  the  67 
different  Counties  of  the  State,  does  hereby 
re-affirm  its  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  Lonergan  Federal  Control  of  Stream 
Pollution  Bill  now  pending  in  Congress. 

That  further  the  Officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion and  its  representatives  to  the  General 
Wildlife  Federation  are  instructed  to  oppose 
the  Vinson  Bill  No.  2711  as  a waste  of  pub- 
lic funds  unless  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  the  Lonergan  Bill  is  incorporated  therein 
and  the  Federal  agency  designated  to  en- 
force is  the  War  Department  instead  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  request  that  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  vigorously  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pure 
Stream  Bill  No.  394  and  if  necessary  to  add 
to,  dismiss  or  reorganize  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Approved. 

Resolved,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
make,  sell  or  have  in  possession  by  any  per- 
son a net  or  nets  larger  than  those  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  inland  water  fishing,  un- 
less a permit  shall  have  been  issued  by  the 
Fish  Commission  for  same.  This  permit  to 
specify  when  and  where  it  shall  be  used  by 
the  owner. 

That  the  possession  of  a net  or  nets  with- 
out a permit  from  the  Fish  Commission 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  violation  of 
the  Netting  Law,  the  person  or  persons  shall 
be  held  guilty  of  illegal  netting.  The  fine  to 
be  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  thirty  days  in 
jail  for  each  offense  for  each  person  con- 
cerned. Approved. 

Whereas,  the  present  law  permitting  fish- 
ing for  pickerel  through  the  ice  has  resulted 
in  the  breeding  stock  of  many  ponds  being 
seriously  depleted,  and 

Whereas,  this  form  of  fishing  is  available 
to  only  a small  percentage  of  the  fishermen 
of  the  State,  and  is  unfair  to  the  fishermen 
who  enjoy  the  sport  during  the  regular  sea- 
son, therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  support  an  act  of 
Legislature  repealing  this  section  of  the 
fish  laws.  This  resolution  was  questioned  by 
the  delegates  on  the  floor  and  on  a motion 
to  vote  by  delegates  to  reconsider  this  reso- 
lution, it  was  adopted  by  a vote  by  delegates 
of  45  to  2. 

Whereas,  the  Fish  Commission  during  the 
past  year  has  increased  the  production  of 
fish  for  restocking  at  our  fish  hatcheries, 
and 

Whereas,  their  cooperation  with  the 
Sportsmen  has  been  unfailing,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  commend  the 
Fish  Commission  on  their  performance  and 
assure  them  of  the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  Sportsmen.  Approved. 
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Resolved,  that  this  Federation  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Sunday  Fishing 
Law  that  would  permit  the  taking  of  Bait- 
fish  on  Sunday  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
permitted  on  week-days,  and  that  it  instruct 
its  Legislative  Committee  to  see  that  such 
a bill  be  introduced.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  this  Federation  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  attain  the  object  of  a 
Resolution  adopted  at  previous  meeting, 
namely:  Resolved  that  this  Federation  favor 
an  act  that  would  segregate  the  Fish  and 
Game  Funds  by  Constitutional  Amendment. 
Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners endeavor  to  have  Water  Com- 
panies open  their  impounded  waters  to  fish- 
ing under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Companies.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Highway  Department 
be  requested  by  the  Fish  Commission  to  co- 
operate in  the  construction  of  dams  through 
the  use  of  highway  fills  for  such  purpose 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  fishable  water. 
Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislature  prohibit 


and  Federal  lawmaking  bodies.  These  bills; 
were  approved  by  the  Federation  last  year 
and  it  is  felt  that  this  re-statement  would 
be  in  order.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  this  Federation  favor  the 
establishment  of  a Bureau  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  Forest  and 
Waters  to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  and  Game  Commissions  in  administer- 
ing Forest  Lands  and  Waters  to  provide 
proper  Food,  Cover  and  Shelter  for  Fish 
and  Game.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Game  and  Fish  funds 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  com- 
mitted to  county  jails  (except  Philadelphia 
County)  for  violation  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
laws.  This  resolution  caused  a lot  of  dis- 
cussion and  pending  a report  as  to  the 
amount  it  would  cost  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissions,  a motion  was  made  to  table 
this  resolution. 


Si 
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On  a motion  to  allow  pickerel  fishing 
through  the  ice  in  January  with  the  fisher- 
men  being  made  to  have  the  current  year’s  i 
license  and  to  make  the  limit  not  more  than 
five  per  day.  This  motion  was  lost  by  a vote 
by  delegates  of  30  to  17. 


f 


One  of  many  waterfalls  on  Big  Fishing  creek,  Sullivan  county  brook  trout  water. 


the  sale  of  Chubs,  Fall  Fish,  Suckers,  Cat- 
fish, Sunfish,  Yellow  Perch,  Carp,  not  in- 
cluding Bait  Fish,  taken  from  the  inland 
water  of  Pennsylvania.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Game,  Fish  and  For- 
estry Departments  be  kept  separate.  Ap- 
proved. 

Resolved,  that  the  State  Federation  re- 
quest the  Fish  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  of  sucker  fishing  in  streams  which 
can  be  classified  as  either  trout  or  bass 
streams  before  the  season  for  those  fish  is 
open.  Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Fish  Commission  en- 
deavor to  execute  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Water  Service  Company  whereby 
the  excess  fish  in  their  watersheds  can  be 
netted  and  placed  in  public  waters  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Fish  Commission. 
Approved. 

Resolved,  that  the  Federation  go  on  rec- 
ord and  re-state  their  stand  as  beinsr  in 
favor  of  the  Pollution  Bills  before  our  State 


WALTONIANS  PLAN 
FISHING  CONTEST 

Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America  will  award  mem- 
bers a prize  for  the  largest  trout  caught  in 
Berks  County  streams  during  the  1938  trout 
season,  April  15  to  July  31. 

There  will  be  three  awards — one  for  the 
largest  trout  caught  of  each  species — brook, 
brown  and  rainbow.  John  D.  Rothermel,  di- 
rector of  the  chapter  and  chairman  of  the 
Waters  committee,  announced  that  the  fish 
may  be  caught  with  fly,  artificial  lure  or  live 
bait. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  obtain  data 
on  the  fish  caught  in  Berks  County  and 
the  condition  of  streams  and  the  supply  of 
natural  foods  found  in  the  streams.  Only 
trout  caught  in  Berks  County  can  be  en- 
tered in  the  contest,  which  closes  July  31. 
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STOCKING  BY  COUNTIES 

Beaver — Rainbow  trout,  Brady  Run. 

Bedford— Brown  trout,  Willis  Creek,  Yel- 
low Creek,  Bobs  Cresk,  Raystown  Br.  Juni- 
ata River,  Cumberland  Valley  Run  or 
Shovers  Creek,  Cove  Creek;  rainbow  trout, 
Thomas  W.  Koon  Lake. 

Blair — Rainbow  trout,  Pine  Run. 

Butler — Minnows,  Slippery  Rock  Creek. 

Cambria — Rainbow  trout,  Ebensburg  Wa- 
ter Co.  Dam. 

Carbon — Brook  trout,  Buckwa  Creek, 
Stoney  Creek,  Drake  Creek ; fingerling  brook 
trout,  Hahns  Run,  Beers  Run,  Elvin  Strohls 
Run,  Purry  Beers  Run,  Elharts  Run,  Bol- 
lingers Run,  Bogers  Run;  fingerling  brown 
trout,  Spruce  Creek,  Hickory  Run,  Stouts 
Run,  Lovetts  Run,  Deep  Run,  Moyers  Run, 
Bergess  Run,  Slate  Run,  Pikes  Run. 

Centre — Brook  trout,  Slab  Cabin  Run; 
brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout,  Lt.  Mos- 
hannon  or  Black  Moshannon  Creek. 

Crawford — Bass,  French  Creek. 


Elk — Brown  trout,  E.  Br.  Millstone 
Creek. 

Erie — Rainbow  trout,  S.  Br.  French 
Creek,  Beaver  Run  trib. 

Fayette — Brook  trout,  Beaver  Run,  Lau- 
rel Run;  brown  trout  and  rainbow  trout, 
Dunbar  Creek. 

Forest — Brown  trout,  W.  Br.  Millstone 
Creek. 


Huntingdon — Brook  trout  and  rainbow 
trout,  Shavers  Creek;  brown  trout,  E.  Br. 
Standing  Stone  Creek,  Standing  Stone 
Creek,  Black  Log  Creek. 

Juniata — Brown  trout,  Licking  Creek  or 
E.  Licking  Creek. 

Lancaster—  Minnows  and  suckers,  Cono- 
wingo  Dam  on  Susquehanna  River. 

Lawrence  — Minnows,  Slippery  Rock 
Creek. 


Lehigh — Brook  trout,  Big  Trout  Run. 
Mifflin — Brown  trout,  Licking  Creek  or 
E.  Licking  Creek. 

Monroe — Brook  trout,  Buckwa  Creek,  Po- 
cono  Creek. 


Northampton — Brook  trout,  Lt.  Martins 
Creek,  Martins  Creek,  Mud  Run,  Coffee- 
town  Creek,  Jacabus  Creek,  Berstch  Creek. 

Pike— Brook  trout,  Dingman’s  Creek,  In- 
dian Ladder  or  Decker  Creek,  Kellam  Creek, 
Twin  Lakes  Creek,  Dwarfskill  Creek,  Ray- 
mondskill  Creek. 

Snyder — Brown  trout,  N.  Br.  Middle 
Creek. 

Somerset — Brown  trout,  Wills  Creek, 
Clear  Shade  Creek;  rainbow  trout,  Clear 
Shade  Creek,  Tub  Mill  Run,  Kooser  Lake. 

Susquehanna — Brook  trout,  Tunkhannock 
Creek  trib.  N.  Br. 


Wayne — Brook  trout,  E.  Br.  Starrueca 
Creek,  Shad  Pond  Creek. 

Westmoreland — Brook  Trout,  Pike  Run, 
Roaring  Run,  Camp  Creek,  R.  Br.  Furnace 
Run,  Furnace  Run,  Baldwin  Run  or  Laurel 
Run,  Shannon  Run,  Powder  Mill  Run,  Pow- 
der Mill  Run  Trib.,  Furnace  Run  or  McGin- 
nes  Run;  brown  trout,  Loyalhanna  Creek, 
Jacobs  Creek,  Tub  Mill  Run,  Linn  Run. 

York — Minnows,  Susquehanna  River. 


CAMBRIA  SPORTSMEN 
PLAN  FINE  PROGRAM 

With  about  32  members  of  both  groups 
present,  the  Central  Cambria  Sportsmen’s 
Association  and  the  Ebensburg  Rod  & Gun 
Club  held  a joint  meeting  in  the  American 
Legion  Home  in  Ebensburg.  John  U.  Mc- 
Fadden,  president  of  the  sportsmen’s  group, 
and  Dr.  H.  J.  Bennett,  president  of  the 
Rod  & Gun  Club,  presided. 

In  reviewing  the  past  work  of  the 
sportsmen’s  group,  he  said  that  the  forest 
lands  and  streams  hereabouts  had  been  well 
stocked  during  the  past  year  and  that  by 
combining  the  two  groups  he  felt  the  sports- 
men of  Ebensburg  would  be  able  to  present 
a united  front  and  thereby  hold  more  power 
in  voicing  its  opinions.  President  McFadden 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  all  the 
streams  about  Ebensburg  and  Cambria  town- 
ship, which  had  been  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  had  been 
stocked  with  brook  trout,  brown  trout  and 
rainbow  trout.  Several  crates  of  rabbits  had 
been  released  as  well  as  ringneck  pheasants 
and  quail.  He  also  stated  that  through  the 
excellent  co-operation  of  the  Ebensburg 
Borough  Council,  with  S.  H.  Jencks  as  its 
president,  the  sportsmen  have  been  afforded 
excellent  fishing  at  the  New  Borough  dam. 
This  dam  which  was  stocked  before  the 
opening  of  last  season  with  rainbow  trout 
was  at  first  opened  to  all  manner  of  fishing, 
but  the  inrush  of  anglers  proved  it  essen- 
tial to  restrict  it  to  the  use  of  artificial 
lures.  The  group  voted  commendation  to 
Council  for  its  splendid  action.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Ebensburg  Borough  Council 
is  going  ahead  with  its  new  dam  on  the  site 
of  Ludwig’s  old  dam,  east  of  Ebensburg  and 
when  finished  will  be  stocked  and  offer  good 
bait  fishing.  The  Lake  Rowena  proposition 
was  discussed  and  it  was  assured  that  when 
dammed  up  and  refilled  with  water  it  would 
be  heavily  stocked  if  the  owners  permit. 


LANCASTER  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  JOINT  RALLY 

With  fishing  fever  running  high,  more 
than  300  sportsmen  and  their  guests  at- 
tended the  Wildlife  Week  Rally  of  Lancaster 
county’s  sportsmen  on  the  evening  of  March 
23.  Sound  movies  and  “fishin’  talk”  struck 
the  keynote  for  the  meeting  which  was 
staged  jointly  by  the  Lancaster  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association  and  the  Lancaster 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  com- 
memoration of  National  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Week. 

Lancaster  county  has  the  distinction  of 
being  in  the  forefront  in  stream  improve- 
ment work  on  trout  streams  to  better  fish- 
ing for  local  anglers.  R.  S.  Sullenberger,  a 
director  in  the  Southeastern  Division  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  informs  the  ANGLER  that  more  than 
$175,000  has  been  allotted  to  and  spent  for 
betterment  of  environmental  conditions  of 
county  trout  streams  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  backed  by  organized  sports- 
men of  the  county. 

The  history,  characteristics  and  food  re- 
quirements of  brook  trout  or  charr,  brown 
trout  and  rainbow  trout  were  discussed  by 
the  editor,  as  well  as  factors  governing 
their  abundance.  In  particular,  the  need  for 
bettering  environmental  conditions  through 
permanent  stream  improvement  was 
stressed  as  essential  to  successful  and  last- 
ing results  in  trout  stocking.  The  editor  also 
stressed  the  need  for  “conscience  creel  lim- 
its,” limits  set  by  the  true  sportsman  in 
conformity  with  his  immediate  need  rather 
than  creel  limits  set  by  law.  Ten  trout  a 
day  permitted  under  the  fish  laws,  he  said, 
marks  the  top  number  a fisherman  may  take 
on  his  day  astream;  the  true  sportsman  lets 
his  conscience  be  his  guide  and  may  take 
five  or  six  nice  trout,  thus  assuring  himself 
and  his  fellow  anglers  of  better  sport  dur- 
ing the  entire  season. 


Believe  it  or  not,  Special  Warden  Nick  Ratamess,  Berwick,  caught  this  alligator  last  fishing  season  on 

the  Upper  Delaware  river. 
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POTTER  SPORTSMEN 
WANT  NURSERY  WATERS 
CLOSED  TO  FISHING 

At  a meeting  of  delegates  from  most  of 
the  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  Potter  county, 
held  in  the  court  house  at  Coudersport, 
Kettle  Creek  and  the  Pine  Creek  watershed 
were  selected  as  experimental  streams  on 
which  the  Fish  Commission  has  been  re- 
quested to  close  the  smaller  tributaries  to 
all  fishing  and  stock  them  heavily  with  fin- 
gerlings. 

The  list  compiled  by  the  Federated  Sports- 
men of  Potter  County  and  sent  to  Harris- 
burg includes  all  of  the  small  feeder  streams 
and  spring  runs  flowing  into  Pine  Creek, 
Nine  Mile,  Genesee  Fork,  West  Branch, 
Lyman  Run,  Big  and  Little  Kettle  Creeks. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Nine  Mile  be 
closed  above  the  big  fill  at  the  foot  of  Den- 
ton Hill.  All  of  the  streams  recommended  to 
be  closed  are  brushy  and  yield  only  an  oc- 
casional legal  sized  trout,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Wetmore  Run,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  because  it  is  the  principal 
source  of  Galeton’s  water  supply. 

The  spoilsmen  have  requested  the  Com- 
mission to  expedite  action  on  their  request, 
and  promised  to  post  the  streams  with  the 
legal  posters  supplied  by  the  Commission. 

Closing  the  nursery  streams  is  not  a new 
departure  in  Potter  County.  About  twenty 
years  ago  practically  every  small  feeder 
stream  in  the  county  was  closed  to  fishing 
for  a period  of  three  years.  There  was  very 
little  poaching,  and  at  the  end  of  the  three 
year  period  there  was  a noticeable  increase 
in  the  number  of  legal  sized  fish  in  the 
larger  streams. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 
APPLY  TO  SLATE  RUN 

During  the  1934  fishing  season  Slate  Run, 
Lycoming  county,  was  posted  under  certain 
rules  and  regulations.  The  experiment  met 
with  such  success  that  later  Cedar  Run  and 
the  Right  Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek 
were  placed  under  similar  restrictions. 

Fishing  will  be  permitted  on  these 
streams  only  from  April  15th  to  July  31st, 
inclusive,  and  between  the  hours  of  4 A.  M. 
and  9 P.  M.  Standard  Time. 

All  fishing  limited  to  artificial  fly,  or  bait 
with  barbless  hook. 

Number  of  trout  taken  in  one  day  lim- 
ited to  six. 

Number  of  trout  per  man  per  season, 
thirty-six. 

Legal  minimum  size  limit  nine  inches. 

All  tributaries  closed  to  fishing  at  all 
times. 

SLATE  RUN  (Lycoming  County) 

Section  open  to  Fishing — From  the  junc- 
tion of  Cushman  and  Francis  Branches 
down  to  its  mouth  at  Big  Pine  Creek,  ap- 
proximately 8 miles. 

Closed  Section — Partly  in  Potter,  Tioga 
and  Lycoming  Counties — both  Head  Forks, 
the  Cushman  and  Francis  Branches,  and  all 
other  tributaries  closed  as  nursery  waters. 
CEDAR  RUN  (Tioga  and  Lycoming  Coun- 
ties) 

Section  Open  to  Fishing — From  junction 
of  Buck  Run,  one  mile  above  Letonia  down 
to  the  mouth  at  Big  Pine  Creek,  a distance 
of  approximately  7%  miles. 

Closed  Section — Cedar  Run  above  the 
junction  of  Buck  Run,  and  all  tributaries 
closed  as  nursery  waters. 


YOUNG  WOMAN’S  CREEK  (Largely  in 
Clinton  County,  heads  in  Potter  County) 
Section  Open  to  Fishing — Right  or  East 
Branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek  open  to 
fishing  from  the  junction  of  Lebo  Branch 
and  County  Line  Branches  down  to  its 
mouth.  Also  open  on  the  Lebo  Branch  up 
stream  to  Lebo  Trail  Bridge,  approximate- 
ly % mile,  and  up  the  County  Line  Branch 
to  the  junction  of  Baldwin  Branch. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  fishermen 
the  actual  closure  points  on  the  County 
Line  and  Baldwin  Branches  are  just 
above  the  junction  of  these  two  streams 
where  the  road  crosses  them,  the  bridges 
being  the  dividing  line. 

Closed  Section — Lebo  and  County  Line 
above  these  points  closed  as  nursery  wa- 
ters. Also  all  tributaries. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  on  the 
left  branch  of  Young  Woman’s  Creek. 


MOVIES  AND  TALKS 
FEATURE  DINNER 

The  Keystone  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Protective  Association  of  Shamokin  staged 
their  annual  banquet  with  210  members 
and  guests  present,  reports  Charles  H. 
Wentzel,  Secretary  of  the  Association.  A 
fine  talk  on  game  was  given  by  Game  Com- 
missioner S.  C.  Castner.  John  C.  Youngman, 
vice-president  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  presided  as  toastmaster. 
Game  Protector  Bruce  Yeager  of  Northum- 
berland county  reported  on  game  activities 
in  the  county. 

Movies  were  shown  by  Randolph  Thomp- 
son, lecturer  for  the  Game  Commission,  who  i 
also  spoke  at  the  rally. 


French  creek  in  Chester  county,  is  one  of  the  streams  improved  by  W.P.A.  labor.  Shown  here  is  a stone  deflector  with  anchored  brush. 
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SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT 
WILL  BE  OPENED  MAY  10 

Announcement  was  made  recently  by 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French 
that  the  Spring  Creek  Project,  famous  big- 
trout  and  stream  improvement  demonstra- 
tion site  located  about  four  miles  above 
Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  on  Spring  Creek, 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  for  fishing  this 
year  on  May  10. 

The  following  regulations  governing  fish- 
ing on  the  Project  will  apply  this  year: 

1.  OPEN  SEASON  May  10  to  July  9, 
both  dates  inclusive. 

2.  OPEN  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M. 
(Standard  time)  or  until  Klaxon  is 
sounded. 

3.  NO  FISHING  will  be  permitted  on  this 
project  on  Sunday. 

4.  DAILY  LIMIT — 10  may  be  caught,  but 
only  TWO  may  be  killed.  The  angler 
must  stop  fishing  after  TWO  FISH 
have  been  killed. 

| 5.  ONLY  ARTIFICIAL  FLIES  WITH 
BARBLESS  HOOKS  may  be  used.  No 
spinners.  Regular  hooks  with  barbs  bent 
down  flat  may  be  used. 

6.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of  any  live 
bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any 
other  bait,  is  a violation  of  the  rules 
and  regulations. 

7.  SIZE  LIMIT  — All  fish  from  large 
stream  under  10  inches  in  length  and  on 
ladies  stream  under  7 inches  in  length 
must  be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

8.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania 
Fishing  License  will  be  permitted  to  fish 
five  days  during  the  season. 

9.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the 
property  is  prohibited,  as  all  fish  must 
be  weighed  when  checking  out. 

10.  POSITIVELY  NO  WADING  in  the 
stream  for  any  purpose  permitted. 

11.  Violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of 
Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00)  as  indicated, 
or  confiscation  of  your  fishing  equip- 
ment, revocation  of  your  fishing  license, 
or  all  three  if  the  Board  deems  it  ad- 
visable. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  THIS  PROJECT  YOU 
jlAN  HELP  THE  BOARD  AND  THE 
SPORTSMEN  OF  THE  STATE  BY 
OBEYING  THESE  RULES  AND  RE- 
PORTING ANY  INFRACTIONS  TO  THE 
OFFICERS. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925,  as 
imended,  provides  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
nissioners  with  authority  to  promulgate 
uch  rules  and  regulations  for  the  angling, 
atching  or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from  any 
vaters  wholly  within  this  Commonwealth 
is  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Penalty  for 
iolation — Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00). 

In  compliance  with  the  authority  granted 
In  the  above  mentioned  Act,  I hereby  certi- 
y that  the  rules  and  regulations  as  set 
orth  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  card,  were 
.pproved  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  held 
iJarch  8th,  1938. 

C.  A.  FRENCH, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


MONTOUR  CLUB 
MEMBERS  DINE 

The  Montour  County  Fish  and  Game  Con- 
servation Association  held  their  spring  ban- 
quet at  the  Riverside  Hotel  in  Danville.  The 
guest  speaker  was  John  B.  Ross,  of  Wil- 
liamsport, division  game  supervisor  of  Brad- 
ford, Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  North- 
umberland, Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and 
Union  counties. 

He  spoke  on  the  protection  and  law  en- 
forcement and  made  a plea  for  more  small 
game  refuges.  He  also  complimented  the 
local  association  for  the  fine  work  it  has 
done  for  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

Other  speakers  were  Randolph  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  State  College;  state  lecturer  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Game  Commission; 
Bruce  Yeager,  district  game  protector; 
Harry  R.  Carl,  of  Numidia,  district  fish 
warden,  and  George  Diefendenfer,  of  Sha- 
mokin,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Heller,  of  Dan- 
ville. 

Following  the  supper  several  reels  of  mov- 
ing pictures  were  shown  in  the  court  house 
which  was  so  crowded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  stage  two  shows. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  Owen 
Fenstemacher,  president;  Thomas  Hunting- 
ton,  vice  president;  Roy  Snyder,  secretary; 
Lewis  Cox,  financial  secretary;  Harry  Sny- 
der, treasurer. 


HELP  EDUCATE, 
SPECIALS  URGED 

Receiving  instruction  in  preparation  for 
the  trout  season  thirty-seven  special  fish 
wardens  serving  under  C.  Joel  Young  in 
patrolling  Lehigh  and  Northampton  county 
met  for  their  annual  spring  session  at  Ful- 
lerton. 

Outlining  the  principal  changes  as  af- 
fected in  the  new  fish  code,  Warden  Young 
emphasized  the  reduced  creel  limits  for 
trout,  cutting  the  number  from  15  to  10. 
All  fishermen  are  to  be  prosecuted  who  have 
more  than  the  daily  allotment  of  ten  in 
their  possession  at  one  time.  The  size  limit, 
as  last  year,  remains  at  six  inches. 

Each  of  the  special  wardens  was  assigned 
to  certain  streams  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
Such  a step,  as  pointed  out  by  Warden 
Young,  enabled  the  complete  covering  of 
trout  streams  on  the  opening  day  and  at 
the  same  time  allowed  the  special  warden 
who  knew  all  corners  of  the  section,  to 
carry  out  his  appointed  duty. 

Completing  the  changes  in  the  code,  a 
refresher  course  was  presented  to  acquaint 
each  warden  with  the  technicalities  of  legal 
procedures,  serving  of  warrants  and  arrests. 
Along  with  enforcement,  Mr.  Young  asked 
each  to  exercise  an  educational  influence  in 
preserving  the  fish  life  of  our  streams. 
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HERE  X THERE 

'n  anglerdom 


Word  comes  from  Warden  Link  Lender 
of  Bellwood  that  the  Frankstown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River  provided  excellent 
catches  of  suckers  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  Catches  observed,  he  reports, 
ranged  in  number  from  two  to  13.  Five 
dandies  were  caught  by  George  Homesy  of 
Williamsburg  one  day  in  March,  his  sucker 
catch  averaging  16  inches  apiece  in  length. 
Chest  Creek,  in  Cambria  County,  also  fur- 
nished good  sucker  fishing. 


The  Indiana  County  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation, in  cooperation  with  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  carried  through  a 
fine  stream  improvement  program  during 
the  past  year  on  county  streams,  reports 
Warden  Dean  Davis  of  Punxsutawney. 
Streams  improved  were  Big  Yellow  Creek 
and  Little  Mahoning  Creek.  On  the  Big  Yel- 
low Creek,  seven  dams  have  been  completed 
as  well  as  a number  of  soil  erosion  retards, 
while  on  the  Little  Mahoning  two  dams 
have  been  constructed.  All  dams  are  of 
stone.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A. 
French  on  a recent  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  work  commended  the  backers  and  work- 


ers on  a mighty  fine  job.  He  was  accompa- 
nied on  the  inspection  tour  by  Morris  Stern, 
President  of  the  Association,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  Homer  Graham, 
WPA  foreman  in  charge  of  the  improve- 
ment work,  and  Wardens  Dean  Davis  and 
Carl  Wertz. 


March  provided  good  sucker  fishing  for 
anglers  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ports Warden  Gerald  Munson  of  Linesville. 
The  pet  stream  was  Conneaut  Creek  at  Con- 
neautville,  with  French  Creek  running  a 
close  second.  Strangely  enough,  he  says,  the 
section  of  French  Creek  below  Meadville, 
which  was  badly  polluted  in  1936  has  been 
yielding  fine  catches  of  suckers,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  fish  killed 
by  the  pollution  were  of  this  species. 


Warden  Dave  Dahlgren  of  Philipsburg 
reported  good  catches  of  suckers  in  Centre 
county  streams  during  March.  Ralph  Low- 
der  of  State  College  landed  five  in  Spring 
Creek  that  ranged  in  size  from  12  to  18 
inches.  Six  suckers  caught  by  Craighton 
Wheeland  of  Bellefonte  averaged  16  inches 


apiece,  while  William  Aikey  of  Bellefonte 
took  14  suckers  from  Bald  Eagle  averaging 
15  inches  apiece  in  length.  George  Bickle  of 
Bellefonte,  RFD,  scored  with  four  suckers 
from  Spring  Creek  averaging  14  inches  in 
length. 


Do  sucker  fishermen  travel  far  to  reach 
good  fishing  waters?  Here’s  an  answer:  E. 
L.  Frampton  and  E.  P.  Updegraff,  members 
of  the  Wilkinsburg  Sportsmen’s  Club,  had 
been  out  on  14  different  occasions  in  quest 
of  suckers  prior  to  the  latter  part  of  March. 
On  these  trips  they  traveled  a total  distance 
of  1880  miles  by  auto.  “Oh,  yes,”  they  re- 
port, “our  trips  resulted  in  some  nice 
catches.” 


From  Warden  Anthony  Lech  of  Cressona 
comes  word  that  fine  catches  of  suckers 
were  made  this  spring  on  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty’s Sweet  Arrow  Lake.  Eighteen  suckers, 
having  a combined  weight  of  38  pounds  and 
ranging  in  length  from  15  to  18  inches, 
comprised  one  day’s  catch  for  James  Salem, 
Larry  Tobin  and  Nan  Hunsinger,  all  of 
Donaldson. 


A gray  Palmer  dry  fly  accounted  for  this  great  catch  of  trout  on  the  Little  Lehigh  in  Lehigh  county. 
Warren  Darcas  of  Lebanon  had  reason  for  pride  in  this  creel  of  beauties. 


Miss  C.  R.  Tyler  displays  a fine  catch  of  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike  taken  in  Pymatuning  reservoir  last  season.  Miss  Tyler,  an  ardent  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  and 

W.  E.  Suckert,  both  of  Pittsburgh,  scored  the  catch. 
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LOSE  A HOOK  AND  SPARE  A BASS 

F there  is  finer  sport  than  bass  fishing,  thousands  of  Pennsylvania  fishermen  would 

like  to  know  about  it.  Opening  of  the  bass  season  on  July  I this  year  is  certain  to 

attract  one  of  the  greatest  numbers  of  anglers  in  the  history  of  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion to  warm  water  lakes  and  streams  yielding  this  hard-fighting  game  fish.  Few 
fishermen  who  have  taken  good-sized  bass  will  concede  that  anything  with  fins  is 
superior  to  this  spike-finned  battler  of  our  inland  waters  when  it  comes  to  game 
qualities. 

Constantly  increasing  popularity  of  bass  fishing  and  the  difficulty  attendant  to 
raising  smallmouthed  and  largemouthed  bass  in  vast  numbers  at  the  hatcheries  make 
sound  conservation  policies  for  the  species  almost  mandatory  if  we  are  to  have  con- 
tinued good  fishing  of  this  type.  Our  fishermen  are  in  a strategic  position  to  bring 
this  about,  for  the  number  of  bass  under  legal  size  that  are  destroyed  each  year 
through  careless  extraction  of  the  hook  might  well  mean  the  difference  between 
mediocre  or  good  bass  fishing.  Certainly,  the  cost  of  a few  cents  for  an  occasional 
hook  cut  off  and  left  in  a fish  is  repaid  many  times  and  with  interest  through  the  sav- 
ing of  a gamey  little  bass  for  future  sport. 

A number  of  years  ago,  I hooked  a four  pound  smallmouthed  bass  while  fishing 
helgramite.  When  this  fish  struck,  it  was  realized  that  it  was  a big  one  and  sufficient 
time  was  given  it  to  swallow  the  bait.  The  setting  of  the  hook  was  the  signal  for  a 
battle  and  what  a battle  it  was!  For  almost  half  an  hour  it  continued,  ending  only 
when  the  leader  parted  while  the  fish  was  being  drawn  toward  the  landing  net.  At  a 
later  date,  while  fishing  in  the  same  hole,  another  terrific  strike  was  had,  and  this 
time  the  quarry  was  landed.  Much  to  my  surprise  it  proved  to  be  the  bass  hooked 
on  the  previous  trip.  About  two  feet  of  the  lost  leader  still  protruded  from  its  mouth. 
Later  examination  disclosed  that  the  hook  had  been  embedded  in  the  stomach  and 
that  the  chemical  action  of  the  stomach  juices  had  already  begun  their  work  of  de- 
terioration. Extracted,  this  hook  was  easily  broken  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 
This  was  conclusive  proof  that  bass  will  not  die  as  a result  of  being  hooked  in  the 
stomach  so  long  as  it  is  left  to  nature  to  disgorge  the  hook  in  a natural  manner. 

Later  experiments  with  bass  hooked  deeply  have  definitely  established  that  in  most 
instances,  so  long  as  they  are  handled  with  a reasonable  amount  of  care,  these  fish 
will  recover  from  injuries  inflicted  by  the  hook.  Of  eighteen  bass  hooked,  fifteen  lived 
after  the  snell  of  the  hook  had  been  snipped  off,  close  to  the  mouth,  in  one  of  these 
experiments. 

Bass  conservation  benefits  under  the  new  Fish  Code,  which  raised  the  legal  size 
limit  from  9 to  10  inches  for  the  coming  season,  and  reduced  the  creel  limit  from  10 
a day  to  six  a day.  Fishermen  in  most  instances  regard  these  new  regulations  as  highly 
important  to  the  welfare  of  their  sport. 

Another  vital  factor  in  continued  good  bass  fishing  is  the  preservation  in  our  public 
waters  of  a good  supply  of  live  forage,  minnows,  helgramites,  crawfish  and  stone 
catfish.  Present  regulations  governing  the  taking  and  keeping  of  bait  fish  and  fish 
bait  in  the  new  Fish  Code  have  been  drawn  up  with  the  idea  of  benefiting  the  great- 
est possible  number  of  fishermen. 

A steadily  increasing  number  of  anglers  have  taken  up  fishing  with  artificial  lures 
on  fly  rod  and  casting  rod  and  are  finding  in  these  two  methods  of  fishing  great 
sport  as  well  as  dispensing  with  the  bother  of  keeping  and  carrying  live  bait  on  their 
bass  fishing  trips. 

Our  bass  fishermen  can  be  the  key  men  in  bringing  about  betterment  in  this  grand 
sport.  Let's  pull  together. 
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GOLD  BRICKS 


Lures  For  the  Pennsylvania  Bait  Caster 


By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 


WHEN  a group  of  plug  fishermen  get  to- 
gether, particularly  if  they  have  never 
fished  with  one  another,  the  question  which 
is  invariably  asked  is,  “What  lures  do  you 
catch  yours  on?”  Because  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  P ennsylvania  Angler  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  freely  and  go  into  detail 
about  the  effectiveness  and  the  advantages 
of  certain  plugs,  bugs,  and  spoons  which 
the  manufacturers  offer  us.  However,  we 
will  not  discriminate  by  becoming  involved 
in  firm  names  but  just  the  names  of  lures 
will  be  mentioned,  lures  which  can  be  found 
in  the  stores  or  traced  to  their  factories. 

If  you  take  six  kids  into  a confectionary 
store  and  ask  each  what  kind  of  ice  cream 
he  would  like  to  have  you  may  receive  six 
different  answers.  The  same  is  true  of 
anglers  and  their  pet  lures.  In  writing  this 
article  I suppose  I can  be  likened  unto  the 
small  boy  who  tells  the  rest  of  the  gang 
why  he  takes  vanilla.  But  in  another  re- 
spect I may  also  be  like  the  little  fellow 
who  takes  vanilla.  If  he  were  to  introduce 
this  flavor  to  some  friend  who  had  never 
tasted  ice  cream  or  that  particular  flavor 
the  effect  would  probably  be  mutually  grati- 
fying and  satisfying.  The  lures  pictured  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  they  most  certainly 
fit  into  our  Pennsylvania  picture.  There  is 
not  one  pictured  on  that  page  that  has 
not  caught  a great  many  fish  by  acquaint- 
ances of  the  writer,  and  with  the  exception 
of  three  they  have  all  taken  at  least  one 
Pennsylvania  bass  over  four  pounds  in 
weight  to  my  knowledge  aside  from  other 
game  fish. 

There  are  certain  specifications  which 
should  be  looked  for  in  bass  lures  and  in 
my  judgment  they  are  listed  according  to 
their  importance  as  follows: 

1.  Size  of  lure. 

2.  Depth  at  which  it  is  fished. 

3.  Lure  action. 

4.  Color. 

5.  Hooking  quality. 

6.  Casting  quality. 

For  the  most  part  Pennsylvania  bass 
fishing  may  be  divided  into  two  groups. 
Stream  fishing  for  small  mouth  bass  and 
pond  fishing  for  large  mouths.  But  the 
Pennsylvania  plugger  also  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fish  for  wall-eyed  pike,  Susque- 
hanna salmon  to  many  of  us,  and  chain 
pickerel,  commonly  termed  pike. 

Small  plugs  weighing  from  % to  % an 
ounce,  and  less  than  three  inches  in  length 
are  comparatively  new.  Not  many  years  ago 
there  were  only  several  on  the  market  but 
today  there  is  a broad  selection  from  which 
to  choose.  Fishermen  have  learned  of  their 
effectiveness,  and  the  manufacturers  are 
now  making  their  old  patterns  in  “baby” 
and  “midget”  sizes.  I am  firmly  convinced 
that  these  little  lures  will  draw  five  strikes 
from  our  smallmouth  bass  of  the  streams 
to  every  strike  on  the  big  blocky  type  of 
plug. 


There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  these  small  plugs  imitate  in  size 
a certain  amount  of  the  natural  food  taken 
by  bass.  And  in  the  second  place,  which  is 
of  equal  importance,  they  do  not  hit  the 
water  with  a terrific  splash.  In  our  streams 
most  of  the  casting  is  spot  fishing  and  not 
random  casting.  If  a big  plug  is  cast  di- 
rectly over  bass  it  almost  hits  them  and 
scares  them  badly.  I have  seen  bass  flee  to 
cover  when  startled  in  this  way.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  water  less  than  three 
feet  in  depth.  On  the  other  hand  the  small 
plugs  light  gently  and  instead  of  scaring 
the  bass  they  attract  them.  Very  frequent- 
ly the  fish  strikes  just  after  the  lure  hits 
the  water  and  before  it  has  traveled  five 


"The  Big  3"  on  a sweater. 


feet.  Undoubtedly  at  times  the  fish  sees  the 
lure  in  the  air  and  as  soon  as  this  lively 
looking  object  dives  into  the  water  the  fish 
shoots  forward  to  seize  its  prey. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  P ennsylvania 
Angler  the  matters  of:  depth,  action,  color 
and  hooks  were  discussed  in  an  article  en- 
titled “Better  Plugging,”  so  they  shall  not 
be  touched  upon  here. 

At  times  it  is  an  advantage  to  cover  as 
much  ground  as  possible  with  every  cast. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  big  waters  such 
as  the  large  pools  and  stretches  of  our 
rivers.  The  shape  of  some  plugs  causes  less 
air  resistance  than  others.  Naturally  such 
a lure  will  cut  through  the  wind  better  than 
the  bulkier  type  but  the  fatter  type  will 
reach  out  better  than  the  others  when  the 
wind  is  behind  the  caster.  (I  speak  of  the 
fatter  type  of  the  small  plugs.)  It  stands 
to  reason  that  when  long  range  work  is  in 
order  use  a plug  that  will  really  sail.  But 
don’t  forget  to  strike  very  sharply  if  a fish 
hits  it  way  out  there.  There  is  that  elastic- 
ity of  the  line  and  the  belly  of  the  line  to 
be  counteracted.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  a bad  rule  to  set  the  hooks  twice. 
Also  hold  the  rod  straight  out  and  parallel 
to  the  water  with  the  elbows  away  from 
the  body  until  the  lure  has  been  retrieved 
to  within  about  100  feet.  In  this  position 
the  angler  can  strike  hard  enough  to  set 
the  hooks  over  the  barbs.  As  the  lure  is 


brought  closer  the  rod  tip  should  be  raised 
and  the  elbows  dropped  so  the  tackle  can 
not  be  strained  when  the  angler  strikes  to 
set  the  hooks.  It  is  interesting  to  play  fish 
at  a distance  but  the  angler  must  be  on  his 
toes,  for  the  fish  has  greater  opportunity 
of  gaining  slack  and  throwing  the  lure.  The 
heavier  the  lure  the  greater  chance  the  fish 
has  of  shaking  it  out  when  he  jumps  be- 
cause of  greater  leverage. 

Lures  number  1,  2 and  3 in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  are  the  big  three  with 
me  and  plugging  would  lose  its  spice  if  I 
did  not  have  these  along  at  all  times.  One 
is  the  weighted  fly  and  spinner  type,  two  is 
the  old  fashioned  underwater  with  a pro- 
peller “fore  and  aft’,  and  three  is  the  wob- 
bling type  of  floating  lure. 

Mack’s  Minnow  Bug  (fig.  1)  was  de- 
signed by  a clever  fisherman  for  Southern 
largemouth  bass.  It  is  manufactured  in 
two  practical  sizes  ’2  ounce  and  3s  of  an 
ounce.  I prefer  the  latter,  however,  many 
use  the  % ounce  size.  Enough  can’t  be  said 
of  this  lure  for  creek  and  river  small- 
mouths  and  bigmouths  of  the  ponds.  For 
more  than  a decade  it  has  been  tremen- 
dously useful  to  a number  of  us.  Some  of 
the  catches  taken  by  it  from  our  hard  fished 
waters  have  been  truly  astounding.  Strips 
of  “rubber  pork  rind”  slipped  on  the  hook 
(not  the  eyelet  of  the  lure  made  for  that 
purpose)  usually  increases  its  effectiveness. 
Rubber  has  more  action  than  regular  pork 
rind  and  it  is  easier  to  carry.  Sometimes 
when  fish  are  striking  short  they  do  not 
hit  up  as  far  as  the  hook  but  just  tear  off 
the  rubber.  When  this  occurs  either  place 
a double  trailer  hook  on  the  pork  rind  eye- 
let or  merely  take  off  the  rubber.  Twice  I 
have  taken  fish  that  had  ripped  off  the 
rubber  on  a previous  cast  then  found  the 
rubber  in  their  mouths  when  later  hooked 
and  landed. 

Down  through  the  years  the  old  fash- 
ioned underwater  propeller  plug  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time.  Made  in  its  minia- 
ture size  it  is  in  its  most  deadly  form. 
Figs.  2 and  4 represent  lures  of  this  type. 
My  guess  is  that  No.  2,  the  pumpkinseed, 
is  destined  to  become  renowned  in  Penn- 
sylvania. As  it  comes  from  the  factory  it 
has  a stubby  tri  hook  on  the  back.  The 
sturdy  back  propeller  almost  entirely  cov- 
ers the  hook  points  and  as  a result  the  lure 
is  a pathetically  poor  hooker.  The  majority 
of  fish  are  hooked  on  the  back  hook  of  a 
plug.  A friend  told  me  he  uses  this  plug  to 
locate  bass.  If  one  strikes  and  misses  he 
makes  a change  and  tries  for  the  fish  with 
another  lure.  Another  man  missed  twenty- 
five  straight  bass  which  struck  this  lure 
while  fishing  in  tide  water  below  the  Cono- 
wingo  Dam  on  the  Susquehanna.  To  over- 
come this  incapability  all  that  is  needed  is 
a long  double  hook  on  the  back  which  ex- 
tends well  beyond  the  propeller  and  it  is 
as  fine  a hooker  as  any  lure.  It  was  my 
(Turn  to  Tage  22) 
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TYING  BASS  BUGS 


ALTHOUGH  it  seems  but  a fortnight 
ago,  at  least  thirty  years  have  passed 
since  I first  witnessed  a fish  caught  on  live 
bait. 

This  first  experience  with  live  bait  fish- 
ing happened  at  the  old  Maple  pool  in 
Clark’s  Creek.  I was  torn  between  two  emo- 
tions as  I stood  impatiently  watching  my 
uncle  (Billy  Hoover  to  the  fishing  fra- 
ternity in  upper  Dauphin  County) , deftly 
impale  a baby  mouse  to  his  hook. 

I have  never  been  able  to  discern  whether 
it  was  a sympathetic  feeling  for  my  uncle 
or  a deep  disgust  for  any  member  of  the 
piscatorial  tribe  so  unsophisticated  as  to 
stoop  to  dining  on  baby  mice. 

However  I was  soon  to  learn  that  large 
fish  favor  small  mice  as  a sort  of  entree  to 
their  evening  repast. 

Placing  the  mouse  upon  a piece  of  bark 
it  was  floated  slowly  over  the  deep  dark 
water  along  the  shore  until  it  came  di- 
rectly over  the  spot  where  the  grandfather 
of  all  brook  trout  was  known  to  have  his 
abode.  A slight  twitch  of  the  line,  causing 
the  mouse  to  tumble  off  of  his  raft,  a 
smashing  strike,  and  the  battle  was  on. 

My  admiration  for  so  beautifully  a 
marked  fish  soon  eclipsed  my  disgust  for 
mice  eating  fish,  and  it  was  there  that  I 
determined  to  try  mice  fishing  myself. 

It  was  not  until  years  after  that  I first 
noticed  the  artificial  variety  of  mice  as  well 
as  bass  bugs  displayed  in  a local  sporting 
goods  store.  I immediately  added  one  to  my 
collection. 

Instead  of  using  this  bit  of  malignant 
craftsmanship  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended, I started  dissecting  as  a biologist 
would  go  to  work  on  a choice  specimen  in 
his  laboratory. 

Now  I would  be  able  to  make  my  own 
mice,  bugs,  minnows,  and  what-not,  and 
after  several  years  experience,  fumbling 
through  the  mysteries  of  getting  hair  to 
stand  at  the  proper  angle  and  some  added 
tonsorial,  as  well  as  sculptural  training  I 
am  passing  my  findings  on  to  the  readers 
of  the  ANGLER  who  may  wish  to  indulge 
in  the  interesting  and  intriguing  pastime 
of  tying  their  own. 

Let  us  first  select  the  material  best 
adapted  for  the  various  types  of  deer  hair 
lures.  A great  variety  of  materials  such  as 
rooster  hackles,  tinsel,  cellophane,  silk  floss, 
deer  tails,  squirrel  tails,  badger,  skunk, 
etc.,  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
deer  hair,  thereby  adding  attraction  and 
contrast.  The  white  hairs  from  the  brisket 
of  a deer  have  a tendency  to  respond  well 
when  tying  them  on  the  hook,  and  can  be 
dyed  any  color.  The  best  hairs  for  the  dark- 
er shades  ranging  from  gray  to  brown  are 
usually  taken  from  the  back  of  the  neck 
or  near  the  base  of  the  spine. 

When  dying  deer  hair  it  is  advisable  to 
cut  a piece  of  hide  as  large  as  you  can 
conveniently  place  in  a granite  receptacle, 
and  first  wash  it  thoroughly  with  a strong 
soap.  Place  it  in  the  dye  bath  to  which  a 
bit  of  vinegar  is  added,  and  allow  to  boil 
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for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Remove  from 
the  dye  and  rinse  thoroughly. 

The  selection  of  hooks  is  largely  a mat- 
ter of  choice,  although  they  should  not  be 
of  a heavy  variety  in  order  to  insure  the 
floating  qualities  of  the  finished  product. 
Spinners  are  sometimes  used  with  certain 
types  of  deer  hair  lures  and  this  should  be 
kept  in  mind  as  straight  eyed  hooks  must 
then  be  used  in  order  to  keep  the  spinner 
shaft  from  fouling  in  the  eye  of  the  hook. 

There  are  several  grades  of  heavy  tieing 
silk  on  the  market,  but  it  is  advisable  for 
the  beginner  to  start  with  a heavy  grade 
of  cotton  thread  because  the  tendency  to 
break  the  thread  is  eliminated,  which  usu- 
ally results  in  the  discouraging  experience 
of  dismantling  your  first  attempt  and  start- 
ing anew. 

Cellulose  cement  is  used  for  securing  the 
hair  to  the  hook  and  should  never  be  used 
sparingly.  Some  very  good  cements  can  be 
purchased  for  this  purpose  but  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  used  in  this  type  of  lure 
it  will  be  far  less  expensive  to  make  your 
own  by  dissolving  celluloid  in  equal  parts  of 
acetone  and  amyl  acetate.  Both  the  ace- 
tone and  amyl  acetate  can  be  purchased  at 
any  first  class  drug  store. 

For  the  tail  of  the  mouse  a piece  of 
buckskin  should  be  selected  and  dyed  a dark 
shade  of  gray.  Some  tyers  use  ordinary  cot- 
ton twine,  but  the  buckskin  is  far  more 
substantial  and  makes  a neater,  more  real- 
istic appearance  therefore  being  far  more 
expedient  for  the  purpose. 

With  all  our  material  at  hand  we  are 
now  ready  to  tie  our  first  lure.  Let  us  start 
with  the  mouse,  which  when  thoroughly 
mastered  will  give  added  confidence  in 
making  the  simpler  patterns. 

Place  the  hook,  a number  four,  in  the 
vise,  and  starting  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  back  of  the  eye  begin  fastening  the 
tying  silk  by  windiing  over  its  own  end 
until  the  bend  of  the  hook  has  been  reached. 
Fasten  the  silk  or  heavy  cotton  thread, 
which  ever  you  have  chosen,  with  a half 
hitch.  Now  cut  a piece  of  buckskin  about 
two  and  three-quarters  inches  long  and 
slightly  tapered  from  the  end  of  the  tail 
to  the  base  which  should  be  not  more  than 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide.  Roll  the  tail 
vigorously  between  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
thereby  causing  it  to  take  on  a round  shape. 
Using  the  dubbing  needle  as  a spreader, 
put  a rather  heavy  coating  of  cement  on 
the  hook  and  place  the  tail  directly  onto 
the  wet  cement  and  lash  it  securely  into 
place.  About  one  and  three-quarters  inches 
of  the  tail  should  protrude  over  the  hook. 

Take  a piece  of  deer  skin  from  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  grasp  as  much  of  the  hair 
as  you  can  conveniently  hold  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
With  the  right  hand  cut  this  tiny  bundle 
of  hair  from  the  skin  as  closely  as  possible. 

Making  sure  that  the  hook  is  well  coated 
with  cement  place  the  hair  on  top  of  the 
hook  and  parallel  with  it  so  as  to  cause 
the  thread  to  pass  over  the  entire  bundle 
at  about  the  center.  Take  two  loose  turns 


of  the  thread  and  pull  the  third  turn  down 
sharply,  and  at  the  same  time  twisting  the 
hair  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand.  This  will  cause  the  hair  to  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  hook.  Pull  the  thread  to 
the  right,  forcing  it  in  front  of  the  hair 
and  fasten  with  two  half  hitches.  The  twist- 
ing process  divides  the  hair  equally  around 
the  hook  and  if  properly  executed  should 
look  like  the  illustration  in  Fig.  1.  This 
process  is  repeated  until  the  entire  shaft 
of  the  hook  is  covered,  being  mindful  to  add 
plenty  of  cement  each  time  in  order  to  cre- 
ate a solid  mooring  and  to  force  each  addi- 
tional group  of  hair  toward  the  bend  of  the 
hook,  forming  a solid  mass. 

When  this  is  accomplished  and  the  whip 
finish  applied  you  should  have  a large  tuft 
of  hair  with  the  general  appearance  of  that 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  test  your  ability 
as  a sculptor,  or  if  you  have  had  any  ex- 
perience in  the  barber  profession  you  may 
have  a decided  advantage.  Two  pairs  of 
scissors  will  be  found  helpful  in  making  a 
neat  product. 

In  order  to  clear  away  a lot  of  unneces- 
sary material  it  is  advisable  to  first  trim 
away  the  excess  hair  along  the  bottom. 
This  will  create  a starting  point  for  round- 
ing off  the  sides,  and  can  best  be  done  with 
a pair  of  six-inch  straight  shears.  After 
having  evened  the  bottom  proceed  to  round 
out  the  sides,  working  toward  the  tail  and 
up  over  the  back.  A straight  taper  can  be  : 
trimmed  down  over  the  back  to  the  nose. 
Now  with  a curved  scissors  shape  the  hol- 
low portion  around  the  neck  and  over  the 
head.  Allow  the  ears  to  protrude  and  about 
a half  dozen  whiskers  are  left  extending  on 
each  side. 

After  the  trimming  has  been  done  to 
your  satisfaction  a spot  of  cement  is  placed 
at  the  exact  location  of  each  eye  and  the 
nose  is  also  given  a heavy  coating.  After 
the  cement  has  dried  a glossy  spot  will  re-  | 
suit,  giving  a base  for  the  eye  which  is  ! 
merely  a tiny  round  bead  of  black  enamel. 
Give  the  nose  an  application  of  the  enamel 
and  your  mouse  should  look  like  Fig.  3.  ! 
Some  tyers  prefer  to  sew  in  artificial  eyes 
and  leather  ears,  but  some  of  these  added 
features  are  more  attractive  to  a prospec- 
tive buyer  than  to  the  fish. 

The  bass  bug  shown  in  Fig.  4 is  a varia-  j| 
tion  of  practically  the  same  method  of  at-  | 
taching  the  hair  to  the  hook.  Instead  of 
attaching  a buckskin  strand  as  in  the  case  j 
of  the  mouse  a bunch  of  deer  hair  is  at- 
tached over  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  bound 
securely  into  place.  Contrasting  colors  of 
deer  hair  can  be  used  here  to  good  advan-  jj 
tage  and  a very  beautiful  and  effective  pat- 
tern  accomplished.  For  the  initial  pattern, 
a good  combination  is  made  by  using  bright 
yellow  and  red  dyed  material.  Starting 
with  yellow  at  the  tail,  and  adding  red  and 
yellow  alternately  until  the  shaft  of  the 
hook  is  covered.  It  will  be  found  necessary 
to  add  several  bunches  of  each  color  in 
order  to  make  each  segment  large  enough 
(Please  Turn  to  Page  24) 
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FISH 


HAVE  you  ever  experienced  this?  Two 
or  more  of  you  fishing  from  the  same 
boat;  you,  or  more  likely,  one  of  your  com- 
panions, hauling  in  fish  as  fast  as  it’s  pos- 
sible, while  the  rest  of  the  party  was  as 
active  as  a lethargic  alligator.  And  yet, 
no  one  was  more  than  a few  feet  from  the 
center  of  activity,  and  all  were  using  the 
same  baits  or  lures. 

Countless  explanations  for  the  above  have 
been  advanced,  all  of  which  have  proved 
conjectural.  Most  of  us  term  it  a matter 
of  luck  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Now,  after 
six  years  of  experimentation  and  research, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  comes  along 
and  tells  us  that  it’s  all  a matter  of  proper 
water  temperature.  Choice  bait,  luck  or 
skill  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It’s  all  very  simple  too.  All  that  it’s 
necessary  to  do  is  to  lower  a thermometer, 
obtain  the  proper  temperature  and  go  to  it. 
Here’s  the  only  rub.  How  is  one  to  know 
at  what  temperature  the  fish  are  located? 
Are  they  taking  hold  at  55  degrees,  or  at 
65  degrees  F.  ? It  appears  to  me  that  it 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  find  the  fish  as 
it  would  be  to  locate  the  correct  tempera- 
ture. It’s  assumed,  however,  that  after  the 
fish  are  once  located  at  a certain  temper- 
ature, that  they  will  be  found  at  the  same 
temperature  in  all  parts  of  a lake  or  stream. 
Of  course,  it  would  be  lots  of  help  if  a 
brother  angler  who  got  out  before  you, 
would  hail  and  tell  you  that  the  bass  are 
hitting  at  75,  or  that  the  trout  are  raven- 
ous at  58.  Then  it  only  remains  for  you  to 
find  water  of  that  temperature. 

It  seems  that  fish  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  even  very  slight  differences  in  tempera- 
ture,  and  it  apparently  affects  them  in  prac- 
tically the  same  way  that  it  does  humans, 
in  so  far  as  the  effect  on  appetite  is  con- 
cerned. Most  of  us  know  from  experience 
that  warm  water  will  cause  most  fish  to 
become  sluggish  and  indifferent  to  a variety 
of  foods.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  if  a submarine  spring  or  current 
of  cooler  water  is  flowing  at  a certain  spot 
in  the  proximity  of  fishermen,  the  angler 
that  happens  to  cast  his  bait  or  lure  in  or 
near  the  natural  congregating  place  will 
most  likely  catch  some  of  the  congregation. 

For  some  years  I have  included  a good 
grade  chemical  thermometer  in  my  tackle 
box  which  I use  in  my  experiments  with 
water  temperature  and  its  relationship  to 
the  biting  of  fish.  If  I’m  fortunate  enough 
to  locate  my  quarry  immediately,  I lower 
the  thermometer  and  record  the  tempera- 
ture, and  base  my  movements  for  the  day 
upon  the  findings  of  the  initial  l-ecord.  If 
I find  the  bass  on  a rock  shoal,  the  chances 
are  that  elsewhere  in  the  same  lake  they 
will  be  found  in  the  same  general  environ- 
ment, because  the  temperature  of  identical 
places  at  similar  depths  will  be  practically 
the  same.  However,  they  will  also  be  found 
in  dissimilar  conditions  providing  the  tem- 
perature is  similar. 

For  example,  at  seven  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  opening  day  at  Conneaut 
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Yellow  Perch  at  spawning  time.  Note  distended  abdominal  walls  of  female,  above. 


Lake,  the  temperature  over  an  eight-foot 
deep  rock  shoal  was  78  degrees  F.,  and  the 
yellow  perch  were  biting  furiously.  In  the 
course  of  the  next  hour  I moved  to  five 
different  places  having  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  77  to  86  degrees.  The  perch  were 
just  as  plentiful  as  they  were  in  the  first 
place  and  took  the  bait  just  as  readily  ex- 
cepting at  the  one  spot  where  the  temper- 
ature hit  86.  True,  we  caught  some,  but 
they  were  sluggish  and  deliberate  biters. 

Did  you  ever  have  the  experience  of  rais- 
ing a big  fish  out  of  a deep  hole,  only  to 
have  him  insolently  flick  his  caudal  at  your 
offering,  or  ignore  it  entirely?  It  is  thought 
now  that  the  abrupt  temperature  changes 
that  the  fish  experiences  while  rising  is 
responsible  for  its  changed  actions  upon 
reaching  the  surface.  Of  course,  if  the  fish 
is  extremely  hungry  he  will  take  the  offer- 
ing regardless  of  temperature,  although  his 
ferocious  rush  at  the  onset  is  somewhat 
modified  upon  reaching  the  warmer  surface 
water. 

In  a certain  lake  that  I know,  there  are 
countless  numbers  of  wall-eyed  pike.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  July,  1934,  although 
they  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  very  few 
were  caught  in  the  lake  proper.  But,  at 
the  outlet,  it  was  another  story.  There 
they  were  so  ravenous  that  they  gobbled 
every  kind  of  lure  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
thrown  in.  The  reason?  Easy!  There  was 
a constant  fluctuation  of  temperature  in  the 
outlet  stream  because  of  the  variable  water 
depths. 

I have  had  bass  by  the  dozen  placidly 
swim  by  my  bait  without  so  much  as  notice 
it,  whereas  a few  dozen  feet  away,  under 


identical  conditions  they  readily  acceptec 
anything  and  everything.  My  trusty  ther 
mometer  immediately  indicated  what  was 
what  in  cases  like  that.  So,  I could  con 
tinue  reviewing  case  after  case. 

In  order  to  supplement  my  field  observa 
tions,  for  over  seven  years  I have  conductec 
experiments  with  four  indoor  aquaria  and 
an  outdoor  pool  in  which  the  temperature 
can  be  controlled.  In  the  case  of  most  oi 
our  warm  water  fishes  such  as  bass, 
sunfish,  crappie  and  some  of  the  minnows, 
I have  observed  them  to  take  food  most 
readily  when  the  temperature  is  in  a con- 
stant state  of  fluctuation,  with  the  limits 
between  45  and  85  degrees.  When  the  tem- 
perature has  been  at  a standstill  for  several 
days  or  even  hours,  the  fish  gradually  lose 
their  interest  in  food.  But,  slowly  change 
it  either  way  from  the  existing  temperature 
and  they  begin  feeding.  Excluding  the  cat- 
fishes,  the  most  consistently  voracious 
feeders  of  the  aquarium  inhabitants  were 
the  crappie,  rock  bass  and  the  common  sun- 
fish.  At  all  temperatures  between  reason- 
able limits  they  avidly  devoured  anything 
that  was  given  them.  I have  seen  the  sun- 
fish  so  stuffed  that  the  angleworms  with 
which  they  tapered  off  would  crawl  out  from 
under  their  gill  covers.  And  I have  yet  to 
encounter  one  of  the  above  that  has  refused 
to  take  my  offerings  no  matter  what  the 
natural  temperature  happened  to  be.  My 
experience  with  trout  was  short-lived,  as 
the  only  specimen  that  I had  (a  nine-inch 
brown),  jumped  from  an  aquarium  the 
second  night  of  its  captivity. 

These  few  notes  and  observations  may 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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I been  awatchin’  a ol’  he-bass  fer  nigh 
onter  3 wekes  now,  an’  hevin’  jest  erbout 
ez  gude  a time  ez  ef  I wuz  afishin’.  The 
missus  hez  been  givin’  me  sum  purty  strong 
hints  thet  the  farm  work  hez  been  let  go 
scandlus  an’  thet  she  figgers  not  only  me 
but  all  fishers  is  sorter  cracked.  Now  then, 
yuh  no  thet  it  ain’t  much  use  a argyin’ 
with  a woman,  so  I jest  don’t  say  much. 
But  every  chanct  I git,  I been  aheadin’  fer 
the  flat  thet  bass  hez  its  nest  on  an’  it’s 
been  jest  like  a show.  Our  crick’s  been  nice 
an’  clear  most  all  the  time,  an’  thet  ol’  bass 
shore  hez  been  wurse  then  a ol’  clook  with 
1 chick.  Them  eggs  hatched  in  jest  about 
6 days,  near’s  I kin  tell.  Jest  here  t’other 
day,  I seed  thet  the  ol’  fish  hed  left,  an’ 
there  wuz  a shiftin’  bunch  o’  the  young  uns 
right  close  ter  the  top  o’  the  water.  Then 
suddent  like,  the  swarm  breaks  an’  these 
purty  leetle  fish  starts  out  along  the  shore. 
Fust  off  when  I seed  ’em  on  the  nest  they 
looked  like  leetle  black  taddies  an’  now 
they  shore  are  purty  leetle  bass. 

I git  a kick  jest  moseyin’  along  the  shore 
an’  seein’  them  baby  bass  in  the  grass 
pockets.  They  be  jest  like  a bunch  o’  leetle 
monkeys  ef  I drap  somethin’  inter  the  water 
near  ’em.  Mosey  up  ter  it,  then  back  away, 
all  the  world  like  their  pappies  an’  mam- 
mies. Enny  feller  thet  watches  bass  this 
time  o’  yere  shore  gits  a hankerin’  an’  likin’ 
fer  ’em. 

We  wuz  talkin’  fishin’  an’  huntin’  down 
ter  the  store  t’other  nite,  an’  frum  the  way 
most  o’  our  gang  talked  it  ain’t  agoin’  ter 
be  helthy  fer  enny  2 legged  skunks  ter  try 
takin’  bass  when  they  be  ahatchin’  in  our 
crick,  cum  next  yere.  Cy  Botter,  he  got  a 
place  down  close  ter  the  ledge  hole,  an’  jest 
about  2 weeks  back  he  ketched  a feller 
athrowin’  a plug  fer  bass  when  they  wuz 
on  the  nest. 

This  feller  lukes  eround  ter  make  sure 
nobuddy  was  watchin’  but  he  didn’t  see  Cy, 
even  ef  Cy  is  erbout  all  o’  6 foot  o’  bone 
an’  mussel.  He’d  jest  made  a throw  with 
thet  there  plug  when  Cy  lets  out  a yell  an’ 
starts  fer  him.  This  here  feller  wuz  so 
skeered  thet  he  starts  rite  acrost  the  crick, 
gits  his  plug  fast  an’  loses  it  an’  most  o’ 
the  line.  He  never  stopped  at  ’t’other  bank 
atall  an’  Cy  sez  it  shore  wuz  a site  ter  see 
him  an’  then  ter  heer  him  abustin’  thru  the 
brush. 

Us  boys  shore  likes  our  bass,  an’  we 


Question:  Please  answer  the  following : 
Is  the  brown  trout  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania streams?  If  not,  in  what  year  was  it 
stocked  originally?  From  what  state  or 
country  was  it  imported? — W.L.H. 

Answer:  The  brown  trout  Salmo  fario 
is  a native  of  Europe.  It  was  first  stocked 
in  American  waters,  our  records  indicate, 
in  1884,  the  shipment  being  made  from 
Germany  to  one  of  the  hatcheries  in  New 
York  state.  In  1886,  the  first  shipment  of 
brown  trout  eggs  was  received  at  the  Corry 
hatchery  in  Erie  county.  Subsequent  to  the 
original  shipment  from  Germany,  it  is  said, 
a number  of  shipments  of  this  species  have 
been  made  to  this  country  from  Great 
Britain. 

Question:  Is  the  sunfish  we  know  as  the 
“punkinseed”  related  to  the  bass?  What 
size  does  it  usually  attain?  How  about  fish- 
ing for  it? — R.P.L. 

Answer:  Properly,  the  black  bass  is  a 
member  of  the  sunfish  family  which  in- 
cludes both  the  common  sunfish  and  the 
bluegill  sunfish.  The  beautifully  colored 
little  “punkinseed”  is  a native  to  Pennsyl- 
vania waters,  and  although  it  never  attains 
a large  size  (six  inches  is  usually  the  maxi- 
mum) is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
fish  in  our  streams  and  ponds.  Its  spawn- 
ing period  extends  well  into  the  summer. 
While  it  stays  over  the  nest  much  as  does 
its  cousin,  the  bass,  it  does  not  seem  so  ag- 
gressive in  guarding  the  eggs,  showing  more 
spunk  after  the  young  fish  have  been 
hatched.  The  adult  fish  travel  in  schools, 
feeding  upon  crustaceans,  snails  and  insect 
life  which  may  be  washed  into  or  fall  upon 
the  water.  A very  small  spinner,  about  the 
size  of  the  nail  of  your  little  finger,  with 
a gaudy  trout  fly,  such  as  the  Paramechene 
Belle,  makes  a good  flyrod  combination  for 
taking  it.  Considering  its  small  size,  this 
fish  strikes  with  commendable  vim  and 
makes  a fairly  good  fight.  It  also  may  be 
taken  readily  on  small  hooks  baited  with 
worms  or  grasshoppers. 

Question.:  I am  interested  in  going  on  a 
fishing  trip  during  the  month  of  July  for 


figger  thet  takin’  keer  o’  ’em  in  spawnin’ 
time  is  jest  erbout  the  best  way  o’  makin’ 
sartin  thet  we’ll  be  hevin’  gude  bass  fishin’ 
next  yere  an’  later. 

Rite  neer  fergot  ter  tell  yuh,  Elick,  I 
ketched  thet  big  speckled  trout  down  ter 
the  wilier  hole  t’other  even.  A danderino  he 
wuz,  16  inches  long  with  spots  like  dimes 
an’  thick  thru.  He  tuke  a yaller  body  grass- 
hopper fer  me,  an’  jest  erbout  got  off  when 
he  got  me  under  the  roots  o’  the  wilier. 
Figgered  mebbe  sum  o’  the  angler  boys  ud 
like  ter  no  we  got  speckled  trout  like  thet 
still  in  our  runs  in  this  neck  o’  the  woods. 


bass  to  some  section  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Have  heard  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  is  a good  bass  stream. 
How  about  it? — J.D. 

Answer:  The  North  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  from  the  New  York  state 
line  to  Wilkes-Barre  has  been  termed  one 
of  the  ace  streams  for  fighting  small- 
mouthed bass  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  and 
justly  so.  A fast  stream,  characterized  by 
swift  riffs,  deep  eddies,  rock  ledges,  pebble 
and  gravel  bars,  it  is  ideal  environment  for 
the  “gamest  fish  that  swims.”  In  spite  of 
intensive  fishing  and  annual  take  of  thou- 
sands of  legal  sized  bass  from  its  waters, 
the  fishing  in  this  great  stream  has  been 
of  high  standard  each  year.  Heavy  stock- 
ing, an  abundant  supply  of  natural  food 
such  as  the  helgramite,  crayfish  and  stone 
catfish,  and  good  spawning  conditions  are 
believed  outstanding  factors  in  preserving 
the  splendid  bass  fishing  on  the  North 
Branch.  As  a rule,  smallmouthed  bass 
taken  on  this  stream  are  lithe,  solidly 
knitted  fish,  and  the  fight  they  put  up  in 
the  fast  water  is  something  for  any  bass 
fisherman  to  treasure  in  memory.  Favorite 
live  baits  are  the  stone  catfish,  helgramite 
and  crayfish  as  well  as  the  minnow.  Un- 
usually good  catches  of  bass  well  up  in  the 
poundage  rating  are  made  on  flyrod  lures 
such  as  the  bass  bugger  and  the  fly-and- 
spinner  combination.  Plugging  in  the  fall 
also  occasionally  yields  good  catches.  At 
many  points  along  the  river,  such  as  To- 
wanda,  Wyalusing  and  Laceyville,  boats  for 
(Continued  on  Page  10) 


A catch  of  suckers  made  in  the  Delaware  River. 
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THE  BASS  OUTLOOK 

New  Fish  Code  Strongly  Favors  Bass  Conservation  in  Pennsylvania 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


BASS!  Very  mention  of  the  word  causes 
the  sport  fisherman  in  Pennsylvania  to 
indulge  in  a riot  of  memories  of  days 
astream.  That  blackspotted  acrobat  of 
swirling  water,  the  rainbow  trout,  the 
swift,  hard-fighting  brook  trout  and  the 
cagey  brown  have  hosts  of  admirers  in  the 
angling  fraternity  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
game  fish  in  the  east  can  equal  the  bass  in 
popularity. 

Reason?  Ask  the  man  who  fishes  min- 
nows, stone  catfish  or  other  live  bait  for 
this  spike-finned  gamester  of  our  rock  bot- 
tom streams;  or  the  bait  caster  or  the  fly 
fisherman.  The  live  bait  fisherman  will  per- 
haps tell  you  of  line  zipping  through  the 
guides  of  his  rod,  reel  whirring,  as  the  bass 
makes  its  run  prior  to  stopping  and  turn- 
ing the  bait;  the  bait  caster  will  wax  elo- 
quent as  he  describes  that  savage  smashing 
strike  and  his  mind’s  eye  picture  of  a 
broad-girthed,  mottled  greenish  bronze  fish 
lunging  from  the  surface  in  its  maddened 
leap  to  shake  the  plug,  while  the  fly  fisher- 
man will  probably  describe  the  slender 
quivering  arch  of  his  fly  rod  in  response 
to  the  vicious  strike  of  this  gallant  game 
fish  on  fly  and  spinner.  Certainly,  few 
anglers  who  have  taken  a good-sized  bass 
can  fail  to  agree  with  the  sentiment  so 
admirably  expressed  by  the  late  Dr.  James 
Henshall  in  his  Book  of  the  Black  Bass: 
“I  consider  him,  inch  for  inch  and  pound 
for  pound,  the  gamest  fish  that  swims.” 


This  largemouthed  bass  is  apparently  dubious  of  the  camera. 


Natural  Factors  Favorable 

It  is  generally  agreed  in  fish  conservation 
circles  that  an  abundance  of  bass,  both 
smallmouthed  and  largemouthed,  is  depend- 


ent upon  (1)  a sufficient  supply  of  live 
forage  in  bass  waters;  (2)  favorable  water 
conditions  at  spawning  time;  (3)  infusion 
of  strange  blood  and  increase  in  number 
through  stocking  from  the  hatcheries  and 
(4)  adequate  protection. 


Following  the  disastrous  flood  of  1936, 
with  its  scouring  effect  on  the  beds  of  many 
excellent  bass  waters  and  resultant  de- 
struction of  forage  and  vegetation,  natural 
factors  have  been  favorable  to  bass  increase 
generally.  Water  levels  have  remained 
fairly  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  streams 
most  seriously  affected  by  the  ’36  flood,  in- 
cluding the  high-banked  Juniata,  vegeta- 
tion and  forage  have  staged  a good  come- 
back. 


During  the  spawning  periods  of  1936  and 
1937,  conditions  were  good  in  most  sections 
for  successful  bass  reproduction,  streams 
being  at  normal  levels  and  clear  without 
much  fluctuation  in  water  temperatures. 
The  bass  hatch  during  both  years  was 
heavy,  and  last  summer  many  smallmouthed 
and  largemouthed  bass  ranging  in  size  from 
3 to  just  short  of  9 inches  were  to  be 
observed. 


Unit  of  bass  nursery  ponds  at  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  Wayne  county. 


Linked  with  this  sharp  increase  in  num- 
ber of  bass,  owing  to  favorable  spawning 
conditions  prevailing  for  wild  fish,  has  been 
heavy  stocking  of  both  species  from  the 
Fish  Commission’s  hatcheries.  Last  year, 
an  all-time  high  in  bass  production  and  dis- 
tribution was  recorded  in  Pennsylvania, 
357,409  smallmouthed  and  largemouthed 
bass  ranging  in  size  from  1 to  16  inches 
being  stocked.  Introduction  of  this  vigorous 
stock  to  all  approved  bass  waters  is  ex- 
pected greatly  to  improve  the  fishing  and 
to  benefit  the  present  stock  of  bass  in  wild 
waters. 
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Spawning 

The  tendency  of  the  adult  bass  to  pair 
off  at  spawning  time  is  well  known.  The 
male  smallmouth,  it  is  believed,  prepares 
the  nest,  cleaning  away  silt  and  other  for- 
eign substances  from  pebble  or  gravel  bar, 
by  a sweeping  motion  of  the  tail,  and  fre- 
quently carrying  off  small  objects  such  as 
sticks  in  its  mouth.  After  the  saucer-shaped 
nest,  usually  from  about  24  inches  to  30 
inches  in  diameter,  has  been  made  ready, 
the  male  and  female  hover  over  the  nest, 
the  latter  depositing  her  eggs  in  clutches 
ind  the  male  fertilizing  them.  These  eggs, 
adhesive  by  nature,  cling  to  the  clean  bed 
of  the  nest,  and  one  of  the  fish,  thought 
to  be  the  male,  remains  over  them  con- 
stantly until  the  baby  bass  have  hatched 
and  later  until  they  are  ready  to  leave  the 
nest.  During  this  time,  the  adult  drives 
away  any  intruder  that  may  approach, 
seeps  a constant  circulation  of  water  over 
the  eggs  through  a swift  motion  of  its  fins 
and  body  and  removes  any  foreign  object 
;hat  may  fall  upon  or  float  into  the  nest. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  period 
for  the  bass  in  any  of  our  rock-bottom 
Pennsylvania  streams,  and  comes  usually  in 
late  May  or  early  June,  dependent  chiefly 
upon  prevailing  water  temperatures.  Very 
often  the  nest  is  prepared  at  the  base  of 
some  rock,  ledge  or  sunken  log,  in  this  way 
affording  protection  for  any  attack  from 
the  rear.  Included  in  the  enemies  that  may 
raid  the  nest  or  attempt  to  do  so  are  the 
sunfish,  cousins  to  the  bass.  These  active 
little  fish,  working  in  schools,  may  occa- 
sionally lure  away  the  adult  fish  long 
enough  for  others  of  their  kind  to  make 
inroads  in  the  nest  of  young. 

With  water  temperatures  over  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  the  eggs  may  hatch  in  from  5 
to  8 days,  and  the  young  fish,  black  in  color 
when  they  emerge  from  the  eggs,  may  re- 
quire from  5 to  8 days  to  absorb  the 
umbilic  sac  or  yolk  attached  to  the  under 
foreparts  of  the  bass  fry.  Should  a sharp 
Irop  in  water  temperature  occur  when  the 
adult  is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs,  spawn- 
ing may  be  retarded.  A sudden  storm  on 
the  watershed  of  the  stream  causing  densely 
muddy  water  with  its  accompanying  silt  is 
also  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  successful 
bass  spawning  owing  to  the  possibility  of 
this  silt  having  a smothering  influence  on 
the  eggs.  Very  often  continued  muddy 
water  may  discourage  the  adult  fish  guard- 
ing the  nest,  causing  it  to  leave.  Normal 
and  fairly  clear  water  conditions  as  they 
have  prevailed  during  the  past  two  bass 
spawning  seasons  have  been  nearly  ideal 
in  this  respect. 

Forage 

Voracious  feeders,  bass  require  a good 
supply  of  live  forage  in  their  range.  While 
an  abundance  of  minnows,  stone  catfish  and 
the  young  of  other  species  rank  as  excellent 
bass  food,  the  crayfish,  commonly  called 
“fresh  water  crab”  seems  to  be  an  out- 
standing food  organism  for  both  small- 
mouthed and  largemouthed  bass.  At  some 
future  time,  when  you  are  examining  the 
stomach  contents  of  bass  which  you  have 
taken,  observe  how  often  you  will  find  cray- 
fish. 

Perhaps  no  game  fish  of  the  inland  waters 
is  more  moody  or  selective  in  its  foraging 
than  is  the  bass.  Striking  with  abandon  at 


Baby  Bass  on  the  nest. 


shiners  and  driving  the  schools  of  these 
little  silvery  fishes  into  the  shallows  of  a 
summer  morning,  by  nightfall  his  lordship, 
the  smallmouth,  may  be  nosing  about  the 
bottom  rocks  in  quest  of  crayfish.  It  is  this 
temperamental  switching  of  diet  that  has 
perhaps  been  one  of  the  outstanding  saving 
factors  for  the  bass  in  Pennsylvania’s  hard 
fished  streams. 

The  young  fish,  after  absorption  of  the 

yolk  sac,  rely  in  the  early  stages  of  their 


growth  upon  small  organisms  such  as  the 
water  fleas,  Cladocera,  and  Cyclops,  Cope- 
poda.  Later  they  consume  vast  quantities 
of  the  young  of  the  shiner  and,  where  the 
yellow  perch  occurs  in  lakes  inhabited  by 
the  bass,  the  young  of  this  species. 

Preservation  of  a good  supply  of  natural 
food  in  bass  waters  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  good  fishing  for  this  species.  Lake 
Gordon  in  Bedford  county,  teeming  with 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 


High  ranking  bass  forage  . . . Golden  Shiners. 
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MAJOR  BASS  WATERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  following  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
offer  good  fishing  for  smallmouthed  or 
largemouthed  bass,  and,  in  some  instances, 
yield  both  species.  They  are  stocked  each 
year  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Armstrong — Allegheny  River,  Buffalo 
Creek. 

Beaver — Little  Beaver  River,  North  Fork 
of  Little  Beaver  River. 

Bedford — Dunning  Creek,  Raystown 
Branch  Juniata  River,  Wills  Creek,  Bobs 
Creek,  Brush  Creek,  Lake  Gordon,  Thos.  W. 
Koon  Lake,  Woodbury  Dam. 

Berks — Maiden  Creek,  Manatawney  Creek, 
Monocacy  Creek,  Ontelaunce  Lake,  Tulpe- 
hocken  Creek. 

Blair — Frankstown  Branch  Juniata  Riv- 
er, Williamsburg  Dam. 

Bradford — Chemung  River,  Sugar  Creek, 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River. 

Bucks — Delaware  River,  Neshaminy 
Creek,  Little  Neshaminy  Creek,  Northeast 
Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Queen  Anns 
Creek,  East  Swamp  Creek,  Tinicum  Creek, 
Tohickon  Creek. 

Butler — Breakneck  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek, 
Wolf  Creek,  Yellow  Creek. 

Carbon — Mahoning  Creek. 

Centre — Bald  Eagle  Creek,  Moshannon 
Lake. 

Chester — West  Branch  Brandywine 
Creek,  French  Creek,  East  Branch  Octoraro 
Creek. 

Clarion — Allegheny  River,  Clarion  River, 
Red  Bank  Creek. 

Clearfield — Little  Clearfield  Creek,  Sandy 
Lick  Creek. 

Clinton — Kettle  Creek,  Bald  Eagle  Creek, 
Pine  Creek. 

Columbia — Fishing  Creek,  Huntingdon 
Creek,  North  Branch  Susquehanna  River. 

Crawford — Conneaut  Creek,  Conneaut 
Lake,  French  Creek,  Oil  Creek. 
Cumberland — Conodoguinet  Creek,  Sus- 


quehanna River,  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Dauphin — Conewago  Creek,  S w a t a r a 
Creek,  Susquehanna  River. 

Delaware — Chester  Creek,  Darby  Creek. 

Elk — Spring  Creek. 

Erie — West  Branch  French  Creek,  Con- 
neaut Creek,  French  Creek,  South  Branch 
French  Creek,  Lake  Erie. 

Forest- — Allegheny  River. 

Franklin — Conodoguinet  Creek,  Conoco- 
cheague  Creek,  Licking  Creek. 

Fulton — Licking  Creek. 

Greene — Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  North 
Fork  Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  South  Fork 
Dunkard  Fork  Creek,  Penna.  Fork  of  Fish 
Creek,  South  Fork  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Wheel- 
ing Creek,  Whiteley  Creek. 

Huntingdon — Frankstown  Branch  Juni- 
ata River,  Aughwick  Creek,  Juniata  River, 
Penn  Central  Dam,  Raystown  Branch  Juni- 
ata River,  Sideling  Hill  Creek,  Standing 
Stone  Creek. 

Indiana — Little  Mahoning  Creek,  Yellow 
Creek. 

Jefferson — Red  Bank  Creek,  Little  Sandy 
Creek. 

Juniata — Tuscarora  Creek,  Juniata  River. 

Lackawanna — North  Branch  Susquehan- 
na River. 

Lancaster — Big  Chickies  Creek,  Cocalico 
Creek,  Conestoga  Creek,  Conowingo  Creek, 
Conowingo  Dam,  Holtwood  Dam,  Middle 
Creek,  Muddy  Creek,  Octoraro  Creek,  Safe 
Harbor  Dam,  Susquehanna  River,  Little 
Swatara  Creek,  Wenger’s  Mill  Dam. 

Lawrence — Neshannock  Creek,  North 
Fork  Little  Beaver  River,  Shenango  River. 

Lebanon — Little  Swatara  Creek,  Swatara 
Creek. 

Luzerne — N o r t h Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  Harvey  Lake. 

Lycoming — Muncy  Creek,  Loyalsock 
Creek,  Lycoming  Creek,  Pine  Creek. 

McKean — Allegheny  River. 


Mercer — Cool  Spring  Creek,  Neshannock 
Creek,  Sandy  Creek,  Shenango  River,  Lit- 
tle Shenango  River,  Wolf  Creek,  West 
Branch  Wolf  Creek. 

Mifflin — Jacks  Creek,  Juniata  River. 

Monroe — Delaware  River. 

Montgomery — Manatawney  Creek,  North- 
east Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Pennypack 
Creek,  Perkiomen  Creek,  Northwest  Branch 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Ridge  Valley  Creek, 
Skippack  Creek. 

Montour  — Chillisquaque  Creek,  North 
Branch  Susquehanna  River. 

Northampton — Delaware  River. 

N or  thumb  er  land — Chillisquaque  Creek. 

Perry — Buffalo  Creek,  Juniata  River. 
Shermans  Creek,  Susquehanna  River. 

Pike — Delaware  River,  Lake  Wallenpau- 
pack. 

Potter — Oswayo  Creek. 

Snyder — M ahantango  Creek,  North 
Branch  Mahantango  Creek,  Middle  Creek, 
North  Branch  Middle  Creek,  Penns  Creek. 

Somerset — Youghiogheny  River. 

Susquehanna — North  Branch  Susque- 
hanna River, 

Union — Buffalo  Creek,  Penns  Creek, 
White  Deer  Hole  Creek. 

Venango- — Allegheny  River,  French  Creek, 
Sandy  Creek. 

Warren — Brokenstraw  Creek,  Allegheny 
River,  Conewango  Creek. 

Washington — Little  Chartiers  Creek,  Buf- 
falo Creek,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Cross  Creek. 

Wayne — Delaware  River,  West  Branch 
Delaware  River. 
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Wyoming — North  Branch  Susquehanna 
River,  Tunkhannock  Creek. 

York — Bermudian  Creek,  West  Branch 
Codorus  Creek,  Manges  Mill  Dam,  Spring 
Grove  Dam,  Graybill  Dam,  Bairs  Dam, 
Conewago  Creek,  Little  Conewago  Creek, 
Katz  Dam,  Shetter  Dam,  Elsesser  Dam,  An- 
derson Dam,  Old  Mill  Dam,  Bieseckers 
Dam,  Susquehanna  River. 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 


fishing  are  available  and  rooming  facilities 
are  to  be  had.  Some  fine  wall-eyed  pike  fish- 
ing is  also  available,  and  indications  seem 
to  point  to  an  increase  in  this  species  in 
recent  years.  A common  local  name  for  the 
wall-eye  on  the  Branch,  by  the  way,  is 
“yellow  bass.” 
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Question:  I understand  that  the  Fish  B 
Commission  issues  a booklet  in  color  show-  1 
ing  different  kinds  of  fish  in  Pennsylvania  [ 
waters.  How  could  1 secure  this  booklet  and  1 
what  is  the  charge  for  same? — R.  D. 

Answer : The  Fish  Commission’s  book-  I 
let,  “Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania”,  has  fl 
proved  very  popular  with  the  angling  fra-  j t( 
ternity  of  the  Keystone  State.  This  booklet,  j t 
illustrated  in  color  by  Fred  Everett,  na-  5 
tionally-known  nature  illustrator,  depicts  o 
popular  game  and  food  fishes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  a brief  description  of  each.  If  j s 
the  booklet  is  purchased  separately,  there  ; 
is  a charge  of  15  cents  per  copy.  With  each  < 
new  subscription  to  PENNSYLVANIA  ; 
ANGLER,  one  of  these  booklets  is  given  ( 
free,  at  the  regular  subscription  rate  of  50 
cents  a year.  | | 
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Trouting  Memories 

By  HERB  WALKER 


j)  ; I went  trout  fishing — and  didn’t  fish. 

; Therefore  my  creel  was  empty — but  in  my 
memory  are  pictures  of  wildlife  that  will 
ast  longer  than  those  that  would  have  at- 
tended the  catching  of  my  allotted  ten-a- 
li  jday. 

As  I write  this  it  is  still  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  how  any  eyes  could  have 
found  them,  they  were  so  perfectly  hidden. 
I was  traversing  a small  brook  which  led 
me  into  a deep  dell  in  a dark  patch  of 
woods.  Before  me  a great  tree  lay  across 
my  path,  making  a bridge  over  the  stream. 
No  doubt  other  fishermen  had  used  this  log 
in  getting  from  one  side  of  the  stream  to 
the  other  over  a deep  pool  of  dark  water. 
So  I climbed  onto  the  log  to  sit  and  pon- 

Ider  for  a while  as  to  the  best  bait  or  lure 
to  use — and  then  I fell  to  just  musing  about 
the  outdoors.  It  was  quiet  there.  Gone  was 
the  smoke-filled  atmosphere  and  the  noise 
of  a bustling  city  but  there  was  the  pun- 
gent odor  of  the  outdoors,  the  clear-scented 
smell  of  the  evergreens. 

Not  far  away  was  another  fallen  tree 
lying  alongside  the  stream.  Under  its  roots 
away  from  the  brook,  it  appeared,  nature 
had  carved  out  a hidden  and  roomy  place 
with  hemlock  tips  drooping  a doorway  or 
curtain. 

Suddenly  a wandering  sunbeam — one  of 
the  few  during  the  afternoon — contradicted 
me.  That  sunbeam  found  the  spot  and  sent 
curious  bright  glintings  of  sheen  and  shad- 
ow dancing  and  playing  on  the  fallen  roots 
and  trunk.  Then  it  went  away  again,  but 
seemed  to  leave  its  brightness  behind  it — 
for  there  still  was  the  gold-brown  mold 
under  the  roots  and  the  flecks  of  white  and 
yellow. 

Curious  to  know  what  sort  of  “den”  this 
might  be  I stooped  down  to  see  it  better.  I 
reached  my  hand — then  the  brown  mold 
changed  suddenly  to  softest  fur— the  glint- 
;ings  of  white  and  yellow  were  the  dappled 
sides  of  two  small  fawns  lying  there  very 
| still  and  frightened,  perhaps  just  where  a 
doe  deer  had  left  them  when  she  went  away. 
I judged  them  to  be  not  more  than  a week 
old. 

What  a picture!  Each  had  on  his  little 
Joseph’s  coat  and  each,  I think  today  as  I 
I revel  in  the  memory,  must  have  had  also  a 
magic  cloak  somewhere  about  him  for  he 
had  only  to  lie  down  anywhere  to  become 
practically  invisible  in  that  wonderland  of 
brown  leaves. 

The  shadows  through  the  leaves  hid  the 
i little  fawns  perfectly  as  long  as  they  held 
! themselves  still — which  was  what  they  were 
told  to  do  by  the  mother  when  she  departed 
to  eat  some  succulent  greens  at  the  edge  of 
a nearby  swale — and  let  the  sunbeams  play 
1 over  them. 

One  cannot  by  word  or  painting  tell  the 
story  of  their  beautiful  heads — delicate, 
graceful,  exquisitely  colored.  And  their 
great,  soft  eyes  as  they  met  mine,  went 
straight  to  the  heart.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  in  the  woods  that  so  takes  your  heart 
by  storm  it  must  be  the  face  of  a tiny 
fawn. 


Timid?  Yes,  at  first,  lying  close  without 
motion  of  any  kind.  The  instinct  of  obedi- 
ence— the  first  and  strongest  instinct  of 
every  creature  born  into  this  world — kept 
them  loyal  to  their  mother’s  command  to 
“stay  there.”  So,  even  after  the  curtain  of 
hemlock  boughs  had  been  brushed  aside  by 
me  and  my  eyes  saw  them  and  my  hands 
touched  them,  they  kept  their  heads  flat  to 
the  ground  and  pretended  they  were  only 
a part  of  the  brown  forest  floor.  Did  they 
feel  that  the  bright  spots  on  their  light 
brown  coats  were  but  flecks  of  summer  sun- 
shine? Did  they  think  this  camouflage  would 
protect  them  from  intruders  into  their  for- 
est fastness? 

Whether  they  did  or  didn’t,  there  they 
were — and  so  far  as  I know  they  are  there 
still,  for  I left  them  with  longing  glances 
and  the  hope  that  they  would  live  to  see 
many  happy  days  in  the  great  outdoors. 


And  then  there  was  the  ruffed  grouse 
that  created  such  a disturbance  as  I passed 
along  a wooden  hill.  I knew  thei’e  was  a 
nest  nearby  and  a clutch  of  eggs  and  that 
the  disturbance  the  bird  was  creating  as 
it  flew  down  along  the  hill  was  to  attract 
me  and  keep  me  away  from  the  nest 
wherever  it  was.  I never  found  it. 


And  there  was  the  porcupine,  too,  get- 
ting a meal  from  the  bark  of  a dead  tree, 
and  the  mink  that  slid  along  a deep  trout 
pool  evidently  out  on  a fishing  expedition, 
and  the  footprints  of  many  deer  and  other 
animals — all  these  to  take  the  angler’s 
mind  off  the  business  of  fishing. 

But  who  will  say  it  wasn’t  worth  it. 
After  all  being  outdoors  is  as  much  a part 
of  any  fishing  trip  as  is  catching  fish. 


SPRINGDALE  "OUTING" 

Springdale  Lake  may  have  been  stocked 
with  2,000  legal-size  fish  this  spring,  and  it 
may  have  had  that  many  in  from  last — but 
gentlemen  of  the  fishing  fraternity,  “they 
just  ain’t  thar  no  more.” 

Pennsylvania’s  anglers  by  the  thousands 
dashed  to  their  favorite  streams  and  lakes 
on  opening  day  of  trout  season,  and  Spring- 
dale  Lake  was  no  exception. 

Late  Thursday  evening  the  rush  began. 
By  10  o’clock  hundreds  were  on  the  bank, 
located  in  previously-selected  favorite  spots. 
At  12  o’clock  midnight,  the  first  lines  went 
in — and  the  trout,  catfish  and  carp  began 
to  come  out. 

At  1 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  you  have 
the  word  of  J.  C.  Kerr  and  Tom  McCracken, 
who  run  the  stores  and  parking  lot,  there 
wasn’t  an  unoccupied  four  foot  space  any- 
where on  the  lake  front. 

“It  looked  like  the  Fourth  of  July  all  over 
again,”  McCracken  said.  “There  were  flares 
and  lanterns  all  around  the  lake.  I don’t 
know  how  many  fishermen  have  been  here 
but  I imagine  it  runs  into  the  thousands.” 


RUSHING  SEASON? 

The  boys  at  the  Tri-Valley  Baseball 
League  meeting  in  March  were  rushing  the 
season  a bit,  comments  Pete  Hoffman  of 
State  College.  Somebody  asked  Wilbur  Sax- 
ion,  the  president,  if  he  had  caught  any 
trout  yet. 

“Sure,”  answered  Wilbur,  “I  caught 
14,000  of  ’em  today  and  they  varied  from 
six  to  16  inches.” 

Wilbur  won’t  be  subject  to  fine  for  jump- 
ing the  official  opening  date,  however,  since 
he  works  at  the  Pleasant  Gap  fish  hatchery. 
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ST.  CLAIR  SPORTSMEN 
HAVE  FINE  PROGRAM 

The  Fish  and  Game  Association  of  St. 
Clair  which  was  reorganized  in  January  of 
1936  is  one  of  the  most  active  clubs  in 
Schuylkill  county. 

After  purchasing  about  70  rabbits  for 
the  year  of  1937  the  balance  in  their  treas- 
ury was  less  than  one  dollar.  With  a great 
deal  of  effort  and  labor  several  box  cars 
were  torn  apart  and  a building  20  feet  by 
20  feet  was  erected  on  their  reservation 
atop  Pine  Forest  hill.  Later  when  funds 
permitted,  an  additional  10  feet  was  addpd 
and  now  the  completed  building  measures 

30  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  depth.  The 
cabin  is  equipped  with  electricity  and  water. 

The  trap  house  is  made  of  concrete  and 
a modern  automatic  trap  is  enclosed  there- 
in. Hundreds  of  trees  have  been  planted 
and  the  boys  are  contemplating  planting 
several  hundred  nut  trees  such  as  shellbark, 
hickory,  hazlenut  and  walnut.  When  these 
trees  are  planted  and  start  to  bear  fruit 
the  purchase  of  squirrels  will  then  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  sportsmen  are  more  or  less  handi- 
capped on  the  fishing  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  available  streams  adjacent  to 
St.  Clair,  but  this  is  more  than  made  up  by 
the  hunters. 

The  many  acres  of  the  refuge  which  is 
leased  from  the  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  is 
patrolled  several  times  each  day  in  hopes 
of  keeping  cats  and  dogs  away  from  the 
rabbits  during  breeding  season. 

During  the  winter  the  rabbits  were  fed 
from  feeders  built  by  the  members  of  the 
club  and  before  the  breeding  season  40 
rabbits  were  trapped  and  placed  on  differ- 
ent locations  on  the  mountains  and  hills  of 
St.  Clair  in  hopes  of  reviving  the  stock. 
The  refuge  is  closed  to  all  hunters,  and  is 
used  for  a breeding  ground  and  a training 
station  for  young  dogs.  All  dogs  during  the 
training  season  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
attendant  and  between  April  1 and  August 

31  they  must  be  equipped  with  a leash. 

Fire  lanes  have  been  cut  on  the  refuge 

to  keep  down  the  forest  fire  hazard  and  the 
grounds  about  the  cabin  have  been  greatly 
beautified.  Many  bird  houses  have  been 


erected  and  all  are  occupied  by  bluebirds, 
wrens  and  other  species.  Double  spruce  trees 
and  several  species  of  pine  donated  by  John 
Maley,  an  active  sportsman  of  Mt.  Hope 
hill,  adorn  the  grounds  immediately  to  the 
southwest  of  the  cabin  and  at  the  present 
time  flower  beds  are  in  the  making. 


TO  ALL  SUBSCRIBERS 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the  sub- 
scription list  of  the  ANGLER  be  kept  accu- 
rate and  up-to-date,  and  subscribers  are 
asked  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  respect. 
Recently,  a number  of  complaints  have  been 
received  from  subscribers  relative  to  not 
receiving  the  magazine  each  month  as  is- 
sued. It  was  found  that  changes  in  address 
were  responsible  for  this  failure  to  receive 
the  copies  to  which  they  were  entitled.  In 
the  event  you  move,  kindly  inform  us 
promptly  so  that  corrected  addresses  may 
be  incorporated  in  our  mailing  files.  Only 
in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  list 
up-to-the-minute. 

In  renewing  a subscription,  kindly  print 
name  and  address,  and  should  you  fail  to 
receive  any  issue,  notify  us  promptly,  as 
our  supply  of  file  copies  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited. It  might  be  advisable  to  repeat  that 
subscriptions  should  be  sent  in  the  form 
of  check,  money  order  or  cash,  cash  to  be 
submitted  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

The  ANGLER  is  your  magazine,  and  our 
one  hope  is  that  subscribers  will  cooperate 
in  order  that  they  receive  copies  to  which 
they  are  entitled  promptly  on  schedule. 


STOCK  BROOD  BASS 

Through  the  efforts  of  R.  Field  and 
Stream  Association  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Civic  Association  of  the  Water  Works,  a 
number  of  bass  were  released  in  the  small 
dam  at  the  Water  Works  in  Lebanon 
county. 

The  fish  weighed  between  four  and  five 
pounds  each  and  were  stocked  for  breeding 
purposes  in  the  small  body  of  water  orig- 
inally constructed  for  use  as  a hatchery. 
The  dam  will  be  properly  posted  with  signs 
to  acquaint  fishermen  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  considered  a small  hatchery. 


THE  BASS  OUTLOOK 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
crayfish,  annually  produces  some  of  the  out- 
standing largemouthed  bass,  bulky,  broad- 
girthed  fish  in  prime  condition,  taken  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  contrast,  waters  dras- 
tically affected  by  flood,  such  as  the  Juni- 
ata River,  during  the  past  two  seasons  pro- 
duced bass  in  poor  condition  generally. 

Conservation  of  bass  forage  including 
minnows,  stone  catfish,  hellgrammites  and 
crayfish,  is  being  given  increasing  attention 
in  Pennsylvania.  Under  the  regulations 
now  governing  use  of  live  bait,  an  individ- 
ual is  not  permitted  to  have  in  possession  at 
any  one  time  more  than  50  bait  fish  or  fish 
bait,  the  latter  classification  including  the 
crayfish  and  the  helgrammite. 

Better  Protection 

Before  entering  into  discussion  of  the 
changes  in  the  Fish  Code  relative  to  bass 
fishing  as  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  one 
phase  in  the  Code  that  has  perhaps  proved 
the  outstanding  factor  in  bringing  about 
better  bass  fishing  in  our  waters.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  time  set  for  opening  of  the 
bass  season,  July  1.  This  regulation  has 
been  enforced  since  the  1917  session  of  the 
Legislature,  when  the  present  law  setting 
the  season  for  the  inland  waters  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  July  1 to  November  30,  both 
dates  inclusive,  was  passed.  Affording  pro- 
tection for  the  adult  fish  from  the  time 
they  emerge  from  dormancy  in  the  spring 
until  spawning  has  been  completed  on  most 
waters  and  the  parent  bass  are  generally 
back  to  normal  feeding,  it  has  proved  of 
outstanding  benefit  to  adult  bass  in  wild 
waters. 

Bass  fishermen  with  the  welfare  of  their 
sport  at  heart  have  welcomed,  almost  with- 
out exception,  reduction  in  the  daily  creel 
limit  for  smallmouthed  and  largemouthed 
bass  and  increasing  the  legal  size  limit  on 
these  great  game  fishes.  During  the  1937 
session  of  the  Legislature,  the  daily  creel 
limit  for  an  individual  was  cut  from  10 
bass  a day  to  six.  The  9-inch  legal  size 
limit  which  had  prevailed  prior  to  this  time 
was  increased  to  10  inches. 

Anglers  familiar  with  the  striking  habits 
of  bass  know  that  when  these  fish  are  on 
a feeding  spree  and  the  right  type  of  bait 
is  at  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  take  10  bass 
in  a very  short  period  of  time.  Reduction 
of  the  creel  limit  is  recognized  not  only 
as  a good  conservation  measure  for  the 
species,  but  as  a tenet  in  keeping  with  bet- 
ter principles  of  sportsmanship.  Six  nice 
bass  over  10  inches  in  length,  firm-fleshed 
and  meaty,  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any 
good  sportsman,  it  is  contended.  Many 
fishermen  have  adopted  personal  creel  lim- 
its well  below  the  number  permitted  by 
law,  and  boosted  the  size  limit  to  12  inches 
or  better  when  it  comes  to  keeping  fish. 

Any  well-rounded  conservation  program 
must  have,  for  its  ultimate  success,  the 
backing  of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Pennsylvania  fishermen  have  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  regulations  which 
will  affect  bass  fishing  this  year  certainly 
indicates  strong  sentiment  for  continued 
betterment  in  this  phase  of  the  angling 
sport. 


A smallmouthed  bass  "all  set"  to  strike. 
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Pond  for  holding  brood  bass  af  Pleasant  Mount  hatchery,  Wayne  county. 


LUZERNE  SPORTSMEN 
STAGE  FINE  RALLY 

A well  attended  sportsmen’s  rally,  spon- 
sored by  the  Luzerne  County  Game  and 
Fish  Conservation  Association,  of  Freeland, 
was  held  in  the  Freeland  high  school  audi- 
torium. 

The  principal  speakers  at  the  rally  were 
Samuel  J.  Truscott,  of  Dalton,  member  of 
the  Fish  Commission,  and  John  H.  Price, 
of  Scranton,  member  of  the  Game  Com- 
i mission. 

Commissioner  Truscott  spoke  of  conser- 
vation and  announced  that  the  commission 
recently  received  a report  from  its  agents 
concerning  the  pollution  of  the  Nescopeck 
Creek  by  sulphur  water  draining  from  the 
mines  at  Upper  Lehigh. 

In  this  connection  he  advised  the  sports- 
men of  the  region  to  unite  in  backing  a pro- 
gram that  will  lead  to  the  sealing  of  this 
mine. 


He  discussed  the  stocking  of  streams 
throughout  the  state  and  pointed  out  that 
the  commission  hopes  to  put  out  500,000 
bass  this  year  in  comparison  with  35,000 
put  out  in  1935.  This  increased  distribu- 
tion will  be  possible,  he  said,  with  the  com- 
pletion of  hatcheries  and  rearing  dams,  etc., 
at  Huntsville  and  Spring  Creek. 


Commissioner  Price  discussed  restoration 
of  wild  life  and  dwelt  upon  the  weasel 
problem  which  has  been  a bone  of  conten- 
tion during  the  past  few  years. 

He  also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Game  Commission  is  paying  out  $75,000 
annually  in  bounties  on  weasels  and  called 
upon  the  sportsmen  to  decide  whether  the 
damage  done  by  the  weasel  is  commensurate 
with  this  vast  expenditure. 

Concluding  he  told  the  sportsmen  that 
while  the  commission  has  been  promising 


rabbits  for  stocking  next  year,  it  has  no  as- 
surance of  a supply  for  the  following  year. 
Each  year,  he  said,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  commission  to  secure  rab- 
bits for  stocking  and  the  commission  will 
no  doubt  find  it  necessary  to  raise  its  own 
rabbits  within  a few  years. 

Other  speakers  included  Luzerne  County 
Game  Protector  Philip  Sloan;  Traveling 
Game  Protector  Gerald  Tiffany,  of  Free- 
land; Luzerne  County  Fish  Warden  Russell 
Womelsdorf,  of  Kingston;  Fred  E.  Haegele, 
of  this  city,  treasurer  of  the  northeast  divi- 
sion of  the  Sportsmen’s  Federation. 

Entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
Gmeter  Hawaiian  Trio;  William  Ravina, 
pianist,  and  Thomas  Polinko,  vocalist. 


"I  FISH,"  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 

I still  recall,  as  years  roll  by, 

Those  weary  Student  days  when  I 
Would  chuck  aside  my  hist’ry  book 
And  grab  a rod  and  line  and  hook 
And  find  myself  a shady  nook 
Along  some  little  rippling  brook 
And  while  I’d  look 
Beyond  the  book — 

I fish. 

Many  years  have  passed,  since  then 
And  fishing  season’s  here  again — 

Upon  my  desk  there  looms  a pile 
Of  lawsuits,  to  prepare  for  trial; 
Methinks  they’ll  have  to  wait  awhile, 
As  to  the  speckled  beauties  I’ll 
Reveal  my  style 
Of  action  while 
I fish. 

Joe  Francis  Weber 


URGES  COURTESY 
FOR  FARMERS 

Schuylkill  County  anglers — we  don’t  mean 
the  sportsmen,  we  are  referring  to  that 
other  class  who  always  spoil  everything  for 
everybody  else — should  learn  to  be  more 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  the  farmers 
along  Little  Sweet  Arrow  Creek,  near  Pine- 
grove,  writes  Jack  Richards  of  Pottsville. 

Unless  they  change  their  tactics,  there 
will  be  a large  stretch  of  this  water  posted 
against  them  next  year. 

Last  year  was  the  first  time  that  trout 
were  placed  in  this  creek,  which  runs  be- 
tween Sweet  Arrow  Lake  and  Friedens- 
burg,  a five-mile  stretch.  Immediately  it  was 
overrun  by  a horde  of  fishermen. 

The  farmers  took  it  good  naturedly.  They 
are  a fine  group,  just  as  interested  in  hav- 
ing you  catch  fish  on  their  property  as  if 
they,  themselves,  were  fishing. 

Most  fishermen  appreciated  their  interest 
and  kindness  and  refrained  from  walking 
on  their  ploughed  fields,  tearing  down  their 
fences,  leaving  their  gates  open  or  messing 
up  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

But  some  few  didn’t  and  are  continuing 
to  slight  the  farmers  and  destroy  their 
property. 

Reports  have  come  to  us  of  fishermen 
driving  their  cars  on  the  field  of  farmers 
with  utter  disregard  for  crops.  In  addi- 
tion, they  ai'e  neglecting  to  ask  permission 
before  attempting  to  do  any  fishing  on  Sun- 
day. 

They  know  they  must  get  permission.  If 
a farmer  is  compelled  to  chase  them  off 
it  won’t  be  long  before  he  will  have  posted 
his  land. 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  a halt  to  it,  be- 
fore it  is  too  late. 


PALMYRA  SPORTSMEN 
PLAN  FISH  CONTEST 

The  Palmyra  Sportsmen’s  Association  will 
sponsor  a fishing  contest  in  which  any  per- 
son is  eligible  for  entry  who  resides  in  the 
territory  from  and  including  Hummelstown 
to  Lebanon  and  between  the  mountains  to 
the  north  and  the  mountains  to  the  south. 

Prizes  will  be  given  next  fall  for  the 
heaviest  fish  in  each  of  the  following 
classes:  brook  trout,  brown  and  rainbow 
trout,  largemouth  bass,  smallmouth  bass, 
wall-eyed  pike,  or  salmon,  pickerel,  sunfish, 
suckers,  carp  and  crappie.  Any  fish  caught 
in  Pennsylvania  waters  ai-e  eligible  except 
trout  taken  from  Spring  Creek  in  Center 
county. 

The  association  held  its  meeting  at  the 
Legion  home  in  Palmyra  with  George 
Grumbein  presiding.  The  meeting  marked 
the  close  of  a membership  drive,  bringing 
the  enrollment  to  135  members  since  the  or- 
ganization in  October  of  last  year.  Clair 
Seltzer,  John  Logan  and  Roy  Keeney  were 
winners  in  the  membership  contest. 

A clay  bird  trap  has  been  set  up  at  the 
quarry  near  the  east  end  of  Palmyra,  it 
was  reported.  On  each  Saturday  afternoon 
and  on  holidays  shoots  are  held.  The  trap 
is  for  the  use  of  club  members,  their  friends 
and  non-members. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  no  meetings  dur- 
ing June,  July  and  August. 
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CLEARFIELD  CASTING 
CONTEST  SCORERS 

The  last  session  of  the  fly  casting  school 
that  was  sponsored  by  the  Clearfield  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  brought  to  a close  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  “Y”  this  year.  The  whole 
evening  was  spent  practicing  and  com- 
peting in  order  that  the  champion  caster 
of  the  school  could  be  determined.  During 
this  session  the  targets  were  of  a different 
nature  and  more  difficult  to  hit  than  in  the 
previous  sessions  with  the  result  that  the 
averages  of  the  casters  dropped. 

In  determining  the  standing  of  the  com- 
petitors the  scores  for  each  session  were 
averaged  and  the  following  members  of  the 
class  obtained  the  highest  scores:  1st,  Clif- 
ford Conners  19  points  out  of  25;  2nd, 
Maurice  B.  Hartsock  16%  points  out  of  25, 
and  3rd,  J.  F.  Livingston  15  points  out  of 
25.  These  men  were  designated  as  the  best 
casters  of  the  school  and  their  names  will 
be  placed  on  a plaque  that  will  hang  on  the 
wall  of  the  “Y”  lobby. 

There  were  42  persons  enrolled  in  the 
class,  22  of  which  competed  for  the  cham- 
pionship. The  remaining  20  members  were 
just  learning  the  fundamentals  of  fly  cast- 
ing, and  did  not  compete.  At  every  session 
of  the  school  there  were  a large  number 
of  spectators  present  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
feels  well  paid  for  the  effort  put  forth  in 
organizing  and  conducting  these  classes  and 
hopes  to  make  the  school  an  annual  event. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  school,  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  during  the 
month  of  June  a plug  casting  school  will  be 
conducted  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  will  prevail  in  this 
school  as  prevailed  in  the  fly  casting  school. 

These  activities  are  being  conducted  by 
the  “Y”  in  order  that  the  people  of  Clear- 
field and  vicinity  may  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  the  “Y”.  It  is  only 
through  the  financial  assistance  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  derives  from  the  Clearfield 
Community  Chest  that  they  are  able  to 
carry  on  these  worth  while  activities. 

Don’t  forget  plug  casting  school  during 
the  four  Mondays  of  June. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  CLUB 
HAD  RAPID  GROWTH 

A group  of  25  sportsmen  living  in  and 
about  Honesdale,  organized  the  Wayne 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  on  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1936.  In  the  short  space  of  one 
year,  this  association  has  grown  to  a mem- 
bership of  over  500. 

In  organizing,  the  Association  had  for  its 
main  objectives  the  following: 

1.  Improving  hunting  and  fishing  in 
Wayne  County. 

2.  Obtaining  recognition  and  cooperation 
from  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions. 

3.  Raising  the  standard  of  sportsmanship 
of  the  hunter  and  fisherman. 

4.  Obtaining  better  co-operation  between 
the  land  owner  and  sportsman. 

During  the  past  year  its  members  as- 
sisted both  the  Fish  and  Game  Wardens  in 
distributing  the  fish  and  game  in  the  coun- 
ty lakes,  streams  and  woodlands.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Association  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  2,700  acres  of  land  to  be  used  for 
State  Game  Refuge. 


Great  food  for  baby  bass- 


LYCOMING  SPORTSMEN 
MAKE  STREAM  MAPS 

Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  made  tentative  plans  at  a directors’ 
meeting  held  at  Sonestown  to  map  all 
streams  and  tributaries  showing  fishing  fa- 
cilities. About  65  members  were  present  for 
the  dinner  meeting  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

The  meeting  marked  the  opening  of  a 
drive  seeking  a quota  of  3,000  members  be- 
fore June  1. 

Capt.  Joseph  M.  Schmucker,  city  detec- 
tive, spoke  on  the  evils  of  marihuana,  a nar- 
cotic being  used  in  cigarets. 

Dalton  W.  Bell,  president,  will  direct  the 
work  for  formulating  the  stream  maps. 
They  will  be  designed  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  nursery,  open  and  private  streams, 
showing  the  type  fish  to  be  caught. 

If  possible,  the  maps  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public. 


BIG  TROUT  TAKEN 
IN  WARREN  WATERS 

Writes  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngs- 
ville,  Warren  county: 

We  have  had  a fair  season  so  far  on 
trout.  The  streams  were  high  for  the  open- 
ing, but  good  catches  were  made  during 
the  first  week.  Trout  then  just  about 
stopped  hitting  until  April  29,  when  a good 
rain  seemed  to  be  the  proper  medicine  to 
make  the  big  fellows  active.  A number  of 
fine  trout  were  taken. 

Roy  French  of  Tiona  scored  with  a two 
pound  brown  trout  from  the  Arnot.  Rich- 
ard Dahlstrom  of  Garland  landed  a 21  inch 
brownie  in  Hosmer  Run,  and  Ralph  Bailey 
of  Youngsville  caught  a 17%  inch  brown 
trout  weighing  1 pound  12  ounces  in  Spring 
Creek.  Ray  Wells  of  Lottsville  caught  two 
brown  trout,  one  3 pounds  and  the  other  4 
pounds  in  weight,  in  the  Little  Broken- 
straw. 


■Daphnia  or  water  fleas. 


FULTON  BASS 
CATCHES  GOOD 

Some  mighty  nice  catches  of  bass  were 
made  last  bass  season  in  Fulton  county 
waters  by  county  anglers,  writes  Warden 
Frank  Kirchner  of  McConnellsburg.  Two 
14  inch  smallmouthed  bass  were  taken  by 
Don  Harris,  while  Mrs.  Kit  Stipe  caught 
a 13  inch  smallmouth.  Orrie  Smith  landed 
a 17  inch  smallmouth  weighing  three 
pounds.  Three  exceptionally  large  rock 
bass,  each  9 inches  in  length,  were  taken 
by  Harry  Johnson.  A 16  inch  smallmouth 
weighing  two  pounds  was  taken  by  Dan 
Stiffler. 

Four  bass,  each  measuring  14  inches, 
comprised  a day’s  catch  for  Tom  Slone  who 
added  variety  to  his  creel  with  two  14  inch 
pickerel.  Doc  Shimer  caught  four  fallfish 
averaging  12  inches  in  length,  while  Tad 
Shimer  landed  two  10  inch  rock  bass.  Other 
catches  were:  Chris  Shimer,  three  13  inch 
smallmouth  bass;  Pete  Sipes,  three  12  inch 
smallmouths;  Pa  Wolf,  five  rock  bass; 
Dutch  Spangler,  five  13  inch  smallmouth 
bass,  and  John  Spangler,  five  14  inch  small- 
mouths. 


REMOVE  FISH 
FROM  QUARRY 

The  old  Miller  quarry  at  York  was  a 
natural  fish  hatchery,  if  the  nearly  6,000 
fish  removed  from  its  waters  is  any  indica- 
tion. The  netting  and  transfer  of  these  fish, 
mostly  catfish,  to  county  streams,  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  direction  of  Fish 
Warden  Horace  Pyle,  Coatesville,  assisted 
by  Game  Protector  W.  C.  Stevens. 

The  Izaak  Walton  league  has  arranged 
to  have  some  of  its  members  at  the  quarry 
in  their  spare  time  to  remove  the  fish  the 
state  warden  missed.  The  fish  will  also  be 
placed  in  county  streams. 
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TROUTING  BETTER 
IN  SPRUCE  CREEK 

Now  that  the  trout  season  is  over,  I know 
rou  would  be  glad  to  have  some  opinion  as 
o the  merits  of  the  stocking  program  that 
vas  carried  out  on  Spruce  Creek  during  the 
last  year,  wrote  Charles  B.  Burkett  of 
Spruce  Creek,  following  the  close  of  the 
1937  season. 

Conversation  with  fishermen  in  our  ter- 
ritory reveals  three  undeniable  results,  viz: 

First,  catches  were  much  better.  It  was 
possible  to  go  out,  catch  a few  trout  and 
pnjoy  good  sport  doing  so. 

Second,  trout  were  of  good  size  and  would 
average  10  inches. 

Third,  100%  protection  by  the  Wardens. 

The  fact  that  the  stream  was  well  pa- 
trolled had  a tendency  to  reduce  law  break- 
ing to  a minimum. 

With  a continuation  of  intensive  stock- 
ing similar  to  the  year  1936-37  plus  effec- 
tive stream  protection,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  forthcoming  season  should  not  be 
a successful  one  also.  I am  sure  I speak 
for  the  majority  of  sportsmen  in  our  ter- 
ritory in  extending  to  your  our  thanks  for 

fyour  cooperation  and  assistance  in  making 
the  past  year  the  best  trout  season  we  have 
had  for  many  years. 

— 

FLY  OUTFIT  NOT 
TOO  EXPENSIVE 

There’s  good  common  sense  in  the  follow- 
ing comments  of  R.  E.  Angst,  veteran 
Schuylkill  county  angler,  concerning  the 
cost  for  a beginner’s  fly  fishing  outfit. 

Recently  I received  a number  of  letters 
all  containing  the  same  statement.  What 
stirred  up  the  boys  I don’t  know  but  stirred 
up  they  are.  They  all  say  in  substance,  “I 
would  like  to  fly  fish  but  the  outfit  costs  too 
much.”  Let’s  just  look  into  this  cost  busi- 
ness a bit. 

In  the  first  place  no  modern  angler  or 
hunter  can  engage  in  these  sports  without 
some  cost.  In  any  type  of  fishing  the  initial 
cost  is  relatively  high.  Let  us  therefore 
suppose  that  you  have  fished  for  trout  with 
bait  and  you  now  wish  to  change  to  flies. 
You  will  have  boots,  clothing,  creel,  etc. 
They  are  needed  in  all  types  of  fishing. 
Possibly  you  even  have  a fly  rod  since  such 
a rod  makes  the  best  bait  rod.  If  you  do 
you  are  lucky.  If  you  don’t  you  can  buy  one 
for  $1.85  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  Use 
it  this  season  and  during  next  winter  why 
not  make  your  own  fly  rod  out  of  ready  cut 
unfinished  bamboo?  Five  dollars  in  material 
used  thus  will  give  you  a twenty  dollar  rod. 
Your  old  rod  will  then  become  your  spare. 

Fly  reels  are  actually  cheaper  than  bait 
casters  and  what  you  save  on  the  reel  will 
probably  be  the  difference  between  a tele- 
scope steel  bait  rod  and  a serviceable  fly 
l’od.  Fly  lines  now  cost  little  if  any  more 
than  bait  lines  because  we  have  learned 
cheaper  manufacturing  methods.  A Potts- 
ville  store  sells  a level  fly  line  for  85  cents 
that  will  wear  and  fish  with  any  line  on 
the  market. 

You  only  need  twenty-five  yards  of  fly 
line  where  the  bait  casters  need  fifty  or 
more. 


Our  outfits,  so  far,  then  cost  about  the 
same  for  fly  fishing  as  for  bait  fishing.  The 
additional  item  is  the  flies.  I wonder  how 
many  brother  anglers  have  ever  driven  from 
five  to  twenty  miles  for  just  the  right  size 
minnows  and  usually  had  to  take  an  addi- 
tional day  fi'om  work  just  to  get  ready  to 
go  fishing.  If  they  have  done  so  they  will  at 
least  appreciate  the  convenience  of  flies.  As 
to  the  cost  of  them,  the  price  is  from  ten 
to  fifteen  cents  each  for  locally  tied  flies. 
After  the  initial  purchase  replacements 
should  average  not  more  than  three  per 
trip.  The  collection  is  gathered  just  as  a 
stamp  collection,  a little  at  a time.  If  you 
don't  catch  fish  you  need  few  replacements. 
If  you  do  catch  fish  you  will  never  mind  the 
cost  and  I have  often  caught  ten  and  more 
fish  on  one  fly. 

No,  boys,  don’t  let  the  cost  of  flies  stop 
you  from  enjoying  this  remarkable  sport. 
You  will  find,  as  we  all  did,  that  you  will 
soon  collect  more  flies  than  you  will  ever 
use  and  practically  all  fly  fishermen  carry 
most  of  their  flies  for  ornaments. 

To  total  up  our  outfit  and  then  consider 
the  letters  answered  I can  safely  state  that 
you  can  get  together  a perfectly  satisfac- 
tory fly  fishing  outfit  for  less  than  $10.00 
and  the  cheapest  possible  would  be  some 
$3.00  less  than  that.  May  I ask  what  your 
cheapest  shotgun  or  golf  sticks  would  cost? 


"BARBLESS"  CONTEST 

Keen  competition  prevailed  at  the  first 
annual  fly  casting  contest  conducted  by  the 
Sterling  Sportsman  Association.  The  com- 
petition was  held  on  the  property  of  the 
Crown  plant  of  the  Sterling  Silk  Glove 
Company,  Bangor,  and  witnessed  by  200 
persons.  About  75  members  of  the  Sports- 
man Association  took  part.  All  the  fishing 
was  done  with  barbless  flies  and  was  spir- 
ited throughout. 

Ten  prizes  were  awarded,  as  follows: 

First — Largest  fish,  13  inches,  Paul  Rei- 
mer,  fishing  reel. 

Second — Smallest  fish,  6%  inches,  Wil- 
liam Price,  reel. 

Third — First  to  report  to  judge,  Albert 
Diehl,  fishing  line. 

Fourth — Heaviest  five  trout,  one  pound, 
six  ounces,  William  Bath,  minnow  pail. 

Fifth — Lightest  five  trout,  13  ounces,  R. 
K.  Boadwee,  hand  net. 

Sixth — Second  largest  trout,  9%  inehes, 
Edgar  Sweitzer,  creel. 

Seventh — Second  to  report  full  catch, 
Robert  Beers,  fly  case. 

Eighth — Third  largest  fish,  994  inches, 
Stewart  Ketchel,  cigarette  case. 

Ninth — First  fish  caught,  Ray  Reimer, 
bait  can. 

Tenth — Last  fish  caught,  Randolph  Leo- 
pold, leader  box. 
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TARENTUM  DINNER 
ATTENDED  BY  400 

A fine  program  of  addresses  by  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Charles  A.  French,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries,  J.  Fred  McKean,  mem- 
ber of  the  Fish  Commission,  and  Ross  L. 
Leffler,  Vice-President  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission featured  the  annual  spring  dinner 
of  the  Tarentum  District  Sportsmen’s  Club 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Tarentum.  Four  hun- 
dred members  and  their  guests  enjoyed  a 
splendid  dinner  and  an  unusual  program 
from  the  angle  of  variety.  Included  in  the 
number  of  guests  present  were  representa- 
tives of  40  western  Pennsylvania  sports- 
men’s clubs. 

In  his  address,  Commissioner  French  ex- 
plained just  how  the  fisherman’s  dollar  is 
spent,  and  stressed  the  fact  that  the  major 
portion  of  the  Fish  Commission’s  income  is 
spent  to  operate  and  maintain  the  hatch- 
eries. The  system  of  distribution,  by  means 
of  the  new  fleet  of  tank  trucks,  was  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  Commission’s  plan 
to  raise  more  bass  and  other  popular  warm 
water  fishes.  An  interesting  highlight  of 
his  talk  was  the  announcement  that  last 
year  670  tons  of  fish  food,  at  an  average 
cost  of  two  and  one-half  cents  a pound, 
was  used  to  feed  fish  at  the  hatcheides.  The 
campaign  against  pollution,  he  said,  was 
already  starting  to  produce  results  in 
cleaning  up  some  of  the  badly  polluted 
streams  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
Following  his  introduction  by  Toastmaster 
Hale  Hill,  Commissioner  French  was  pre- 
sented with  an  electric  shaver,  a gift  from 
the  club  in  commemoration  of  his  first  year 
in  office  and  his  birthday. 

Game  Commissioner  Ross  Leffler  stressed 
the  vital  need  for  training  the  younger  gen- 
eration in  the  ideals  of  sportsmanship 
afield  and  astream,  and  Fish  Commissioner 
J.  Fred  McKean  spoke  on  the  harmony  ex- 
isting in  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  better  angling 
in  Pennsylvania. 

In  a forceful  address,  Seth  Gordon  spoke 
on  the  Game  Commission’s  system  of 
refuges  and  stressed  the  vital  need  for 
cooperation  between  landowners  and  sports- 
men. 


FISHING  CONTEST 

The  Ellwood  City  Rod  and  Gun  Club  an- 
nounces a fishing  contest  to  be  conducted 
this  year.  Prizes  for  the  heaviest  fish  in  the 
following  classes  will  be  given:  brook  trout, 
brown  trout,  rainbow  trout,  largemouthed 
bass,  smallmouthed  bass,  muskellunge,  wall- 
eyed pike  and  carp. 

Fish  entered  must  be  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania waters,  and  weights  will  be  recorded 
at  Kimmich’s  Tire  Shop. 


BIG  CATFISH 

Bald  Eagle  Creek  in  Clinton  county  has 
produced  the  largest  catfish  to  be  reported 
to  the  ANGLER  to  date.  Warden  George 
Cross  of  Hammersley  Fork  writes  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Probst  of  Lock  Haven 
caught  two  catfish  at  the  Point  in  that 
stream  early  in  May,  one  measuring  28 
inches  in  length  and  the  other  30  inches. 
Weight  and  girth  was  not  given. 


BAIT  HINTS 

By  W.  R.  ANGST 

While  on  bait  fishing  let’s  discuss  its 
phases.  An  old  sucker  fisherman  once 
loaned  me  some  worms  for  an  early  spring 
trouting  trip.  They  were  the  liveliest,  tough- 
est, and  reddest  I ever  saw.  I could  cast 
them  almost  like  a fly  without  tearing  them 
off  the  hook.  He  had  kept  them  over  the 
winter  in  brick  dust  made  from  common 
mashed  bricks  and  fed  them  once  a week 
on  a little  sour  milk  and  coffee  grounds. 
Since  then  I have  often  used  the  idea  and 
worms  scoured  between  moistened  newspa- 
per or  spagnum  moss,  then  put  in  mois- 
tened brick  dust  get  so  tough  they  almost 
tackle  trout  on  their  own  hook. 

Anglers  would  use  live  minnows  for  bait 
more  often  if  they  could  be  carried  easier 
while  traveling  along  the  stream.  Wm.  Dut- 
ter,  of  Pine  Grove,  once  taught  me  how  to 
do  the  trick.  He  gave  me  a tightly  corked 
bottle  in  which  were  ten  or  twelve  lively 
little  minnows  and  told  me  to  put  the  bottle 
in  my  pocket.  We  were  to  fish  the  Gold  Mine 
that  day  and  I expected  every  minnow  to 
be  dead  when  we  reached  the  stream.  After 
walking  three  or  four  miles  up  the  rail- 
road before  entering  the  stream,  I was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  every  minnow 
alive.  Whenever  we  used  one  during  the  day 
we  dipped  up  a little  fresh  water  in  the 
bottle  and  none  died  all  day. 

A youngster  up  on  Big  Creek,  Pohopoco 
to  you,  showed  me  how  to  catch  a real 
brownie  one  day.  Many  of  us  knew  the  loca- 
tion of  the  big  fish  and  his  size  was  guessed 
all  the  way  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet.  He  had  been  hooked  with  such  a vari- 
ety of  bait  and  flies  that  he  was  pretty  well 


Merrill  and  Warren  Harpster  of  Lewistown  display 
suckers  they  caught  in  the  Juniata  river. 


fool-proof.  One  of  my  pals  claimed  he  heard 
him  say,  “Aha,  there’s  that  same  damn  bug 
again”  and  then  go  back  under  the  bank. 

I noticed  the  kid  sitting  at  the  pool  keen-i 
ly  watching  his  line  one  day  just  after  a 
thunderstorm.  My  question  brought  forth 
the  answer  that  he  had  rolled  up  a worm, 
hook  and  all,  in  a ball  of  mud  and  dropped 
it  near  the  home  of  the  big  trout  and  was: 
now  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Liking  the  idea  I waited  too.  Plenty  hap- 
pened pronto.  As  the  current  dissolved  the 
mud  the  worm  must  have  crawled  out.  The 
trout  seized  it  and  moved  slowly  upstream,  i 
The  lad  waited  a moment  and  then  struck. 
Well,  I have  seen  3 in.  shells  strike  the 
water  and  for  a moment  I thought  one  had 
landed  in  that  pool.  Spray  flew  up  in  my 
face.  The  boy  gave  one  whoop  and  putting 
the  rod  over  his  shoulder  he  lit  out,  never 
stopping  until  he  was  half  way  into  the 
adjacent  meadow.  Everything  held  and  Mr. 
Trout  simply  had  to  follow.  The  landing 
wasn’t  ethical  but  results  were  successful. 
The  fish  measured  exactly  18%  inches. 


"GRANDADDY  TURTLE" 

Did  you  hear  about  the  catching  of 
Grandaddy  Turtle  in  Boytstown  Dam  six 
miles  east  of  Butler,  on  Tuesday,  April 
12th?  He  was  caught  on  a hook  and  line 
by  a boy  and  I would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  the  scrap.  Poor  old  Grandaddy  Turtle 
weighed  34%  pounds  and  was  quite  thin 
from  his  winter’s  sojourn  in  the  mud.  Had 
he  been  caught  in  midsummer  he  would 
have  weighed  between  50  and  60  pounds. 
His  head  was  about  the  size  of  a large 
cantaloupe.  Held  up  by  the  tail  and  meas- 
ured, he  was  44  inches  over  all,  writes  Dr. 
B.  D.  Hetrick  of  Butler. 

I have  several  pictures  of  him  but  my 
camera  (a  Leica)  takes  36  pictures  per  film 
and  he  is  from  1 to  5 on  a new  film.  Will 
send  print  when  film  is  shot  out. 

We  had  an  experimental  trap  in  Boyts- 
town under  a special  permit  in  1936  but 
the  Superintendent  would  only  allow  it  at 
the  breast  of  the  dam.  Since  that  the 
superintendent  has  died  and  his  successor 
will  cooperate  a little  more  fully.  The  trap 
is  still  in  existence  and  would  advise  issu- 
ing a permit  for  it  this  summer.  There  are 
lots  more  snappers  in  there  and  the  watch- 
man declares  that  there  is  a larger  one 
yet  but  I doubt  this. 

Anyway  I think  Grandaddy  Turtle  will 
give  the  others  something  to  shoot  at  in 
size  for  a while. 


DINNER  SUCCESS 

Kelayres  Rod  and  Gun  Club  held  a pig- 
roast  and  outing  in  their  clubrooms  which 
was  attended  by  several  hundred  members, 
their  wives  and  friends. 

Speakers  were  Foster  M.  Robinson  of 
Audenried,  Rep.  J.  Noble  Hirsch,  of  Tama- 
qua,  and  Warden  Anthony  Lech,  of  Cres- 
sona.  Robinson  is  one  of  the  most  active 
sportsmen  in  Carbon  county  and  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Schuylkill  county 
group. 
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FISH  AND  TEMPERATURE 

iij 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
prove  useful  to  any  anglers  who  may  desire 
to  experiment  further.  A good  photographic 

orll| 
im!1 


ov  chemical  thermometer  of  the  stirring  rod 
;ype  is  suitable,  and  takes  up  very  little 
space  in  the  fishing  kit.  Attached  to  a 
.ight  line,  either  type  is  quickly  lowered  to 
;he  desired  depth.  Allow  three  minutes  for 
fie  mercury  column  to  find  its  proper  level 
and  then  raise  as  speedily  as  possible  and 
llj  read.  A wide-range  clinical  thermometer 
4 would  be  the  ideal  instrument,  as  it  is  not 
T easily  affected  by  the  various  degrees  of 
fiange  that  are  necessarily  encountered  in 
ts  passage  through  different  depths. 


FISHING  PASTOR 
WINS  VINDICATION 


eia 

t j 
Mi 

Springfield,  Vt.  (UP). — The  Rev.  Law- 
rence  Larrowe,  who  last  Sunday  absented 
himself  from  his  First  Methodist  church 
pulpit  to  fish  for  trout,  stood  vindicated  by 
the  church  trustees  today. 

His  “Christian”  Sunday  was  approved  by 
a board  vote  of  57  to  1 and  unanimously 
approved  by  vociferous  cheering  and  hand- 
dapping  of  his  350  parishioners  who  packed 
the  old  stone  edifice. 

And  the  board  assured  each  of  his  par- 
ishioners of  a “Christian”  Sunday  for  the 
remainder  of  the  warm  months.  By  the 
; same  vote,  37  to  1,  they  approved  a motion 
,7  of  the  educational  board  to  have  Sunday 
services  from  9 to  10  a.  m.  so  that  each 
could  observe  his  Sabbath  as  he  would. 

A resolution  voicing  confidence  in  the 
; rugged  34-year-old  clergyman  followed  a 
stirring  plea  by  the  fishing  pastor  for  con- 
sideration of  the  “happiness  of  others.” 
Yesterday  he  disappointed  his  flock  by 
i failing  to  mention  in  his  sermon — plainly 


titled  A Tribute  to  Motherhood — his  trip 
to  Amsden  brook  on  the  last  Sabbath  when 
tie  caught  eight  “nice”  trout. 

The  Rev.  Larrowe  then  outlined  a four- 
point  observance  of  a “Christian”  Sunday. 
He  suggested: 

1.  Manage  to  keep  Sunday  different  from 
ether  days  in  the  week  and  not  to  let  it  be- 
come just  another  work  day. 

2.  Make  a definite  place  in  your  Sunday 
for  worship. 

3.  Leave  the  rest  of  the  day  for  good, 
vvholesome  and  refreshing  recreation  of  a 
find  adopted  to  your  needs. 

4.  Use  the  day  unselfishly. 

“If  you  sincerely  work  these  out,  you’ll 
have  Sundays  you  look  forward  to — Sun- 
iays  that  are  Christian.” 


::: 

: 
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SUCKER  CATCH 

The  sucker  fishing  in  the  Frankstown 
Branch  was  very  good  the  first  part  of 
February.  There  were  no  big  catches  but 
most  all  suckers  were  of  good  size,  reports 
Warden  Link  Lender  of  Bellwood,  Blair 
county. 

John  Ratzenberger,  Altoona,  landed  five 
suckers  ranging  in  size  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  from  the  Frankstown 
Branch. 


The  rock  bass,  a good  panfish. 


SUGGESTS  PINE  CREEK 
FOR  BROWN  TROUT 

I want  to  describe  a stream  that  is  far 
away  from  Tremont  and  Pine  Grove,  yet 
one  that  every  native  of  Pennsylvania 
should  visit,  be  he  fisherman  or  not,  writes 
R.  E.  Angst.  The  section  I wish  to  describe 
and  hope  you  will  visit  is  known  as  Tiadigh- 
ton  Gorge  in  Pine  Creek  near  Wellsboro 
and  the  center  of  Leonard  known  as  the 
grand  canyon  of  the  east  and  the  gorge  is 
1400  feet  deep  with  a splendid  trail,  includ- 
ing stone  steps  and  rest  spots  strategically 
located  along  its  course.  Y'ou  cannot  fish 
this  stream  in  the  early  season,  and  wander- 
ing far  from  the  foot  of  the  gorge  is  rather 
more  dangerous  than  our  lady  anglers  may 
care  for,  but  a true  angler  accompanied 
by  a good  pal  will  find  it  well  worth  any 
effort  required  to  go  up  and  down  the 
gorge.  The  ladies  can  remain  at  the  top 
and  enjoy  the  goreous  view  and  keep  the 
bears  out  of  the  mess  tent  wTiile  husband 
attempts  to  fill  the  frying  pan. 

In  this  gorge  I met  a well-known  dry 
fly  angler  and  to  the  usual  greeting  of 
“How’s  luck?”  he  replied,  “Best  I ever  had.” 
When  I asked  him  to  see  the  fish  he  told 
me  he  had  none.  My  dumbfounded  look 
brought  forth  the  answer  that  he  had  that 
morning  gone  into  the  canyon  with  four 
specially  tied  leaders  and  the  fish  had  pieces 
of  each  one.  He  claimed  he  had  hooked 
into  the  four  largest  brownies  of  his  career, 
and,  though  he  lost  them  all,  he  was  not 
one  whit  less  satisfied. 

Brown  trout  being  peculiar  critters,  you 
may  not  find  them  hitting  when  you  are 
there.  Should  this  occur  and  you  have  ar- 
rived in  July,  which  is  the  best  month  for 
your  first  trip  up  there,  just  drive  down 
along  Pine  Creek  into  the  neighborhood  of 
Waterville  and  you  will  find  bass  and  wall- 
eyed pike  fishing  par  excellence.  The  record 
wall-eye  for  the  state  came  from  Pine  Creek 
above  Jersey  Shore  in  1937. 


We  have  found  that  the  light  cahill  size 
12  dry  fly  and  the  light  ginger  quill  or  pale 
May  working  very  well  on  average  days 
both  in  Pine  Creek  and  Little  Pine  Creek, 
which  empties  into  Pine  Creek  at  Water- 
ville. Should  you  wish  to  fish  the  latter 
stream,  turn  toward  English  center  at 
Waterville  and  drive  up  the  road  to  CCC 
Camp.  Anywhere  in  that  region  is  good 
brook  and  brown  trout  fishing  with  an  oc- 
casional rainbow  trout,  and  the  spot  known 
as  the  “Niggerhead”  has  produced  the  larg- 
est brook  trout  I ever  caught.  They  fell  for 
a “coachman  fly,”  fished  wet  downstream 
on  a tight  line,  having  the  fly  bobbing  when 
retrieved. 

If  you  wish  a change  of  scenery  after 
fishing  Little  Pine  Creek,  continue  to  Eng- 
lish Center,  tui'n  toward  Williamsport  and 
on  your  way  down  you  will  pass  along  the 
entire  course  of  Larry’s  Creek,  which  is  an 
excellent  trout  stream  not  often  crowded 
and  smaller  in  size,  fitting  better  for  the 
casts  of  the  less  expert  anglers.  Y”ou  might 
even  wish  to  visit  Kettle  Creek  while  up  at 
the  Gorge,  and  should  you  do  fishing  above 
the  end  of  the  trail,  requiring  a walk  of 
some  two  miles  for  real  brook  trout,  Kettle 
Creek  is  a famous  bait  stream,  especially 
minnows,  and  the  bait  fishermen  usually 
beat  us  fly  addicts  on  this  stream.  In  its 
lower  course  it  has  brown  trout  and  you 
can’t  crowd  the  stream,  because  it  is  miles 
long. 


"DRY  HEELS"  PUZZLED 

Organizers  of  the  “Dry  Heels” — an  or- 
ganization opposed  to  unnecessary  wading 
in  trout  streams — were  in  a quandary  as  to 
the  selection  of  an  official  identification 
badge. 

Some  of  the  boys  suggested  earmuffs 
while  others  thought  a tosselcap  would  be 
more  practical  for  both  cold  and  hot 
weather.  We  could  not  get  any  definite  in- 
formation from  them  but  it  is  understood 
they  are  preparing  a big  surprise  for  the 
near  future,  reports  Pete  Hoffman. 
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NO  FISH?  SO  WHAT 

By  C.  MARTIN  McSEE 


SOME  of  the  “old  timers”  and  some  of 
the  “new  timers”  at  times  are  discour- 
aged because  Pennsylvania  streams  are  not 
teeming  with  fish.  Stories  drift  back  from 
’way  out  west  where  “fish  are  fish  and 
scarcity  is  unknown.”  That’s  fine,  but  let’s 
see  how  our  scarcity  entertains  us  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Let  me  give  a thumb-nail  sketch  of  scar- 
city vs.  plenty.  Four  of  us  were  spending 
a week  fishing  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  off  Solo- 
mon’s Island.  For  several  days,  following 
a nor’easter  the  fishing  was  distinctly  bad. 
Our  Captain  finally  decided  on  some  action. 
We  had  been  fishing  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  twenty-five  feet  deep  with  five  to 
eight  ounce  “dipsies.”  He  steered  a course 
across  the  bay  to  a lighthouse  and  ordered 
“Red”  the  bait  boy  to  tie  up.  “Now,”  said 
the  Captain,  “you’ll  get  fish.”  I was  first 
over  and  down  went  my  two  hooks  (we 
were  using  hand  lines) — like  a plummet.  I 
had  a double  surprise.  First,  the  “dipsie” 
hit  bottom  at  about  eighteen  feet;  secondly, 
there  was  a bing-bing  and  up  I yanked, 
hand  over  hand.  I had  two  of  the  cleanest 
hooks  on  exhibition.  My  wife  was  only  sec- 
onds after  me  but  quicker  on  the  trigger. 
Up  came  a sea  bass.  Next  was  the  other 
“Missus,”  then  her  “Mr.”  From  there  on, 
it  was  like  a bucket  brigade.  Down,  strike- 
strike!  up!  single!  doubleheader!  It  was 
the  job  of  the  bait  boy  to  cut  bait;  bait 
the  hooks  and  remove  the  fish.  He  got  so 
far  behind  with  his  work,  that  even  the 
ladies  began  to  forget  it  was  “deluxe”  fish- 
ing and  helped  themselves.  It  seems  this 
lighthouse  was  famous  for  a variety  of 
small  black  salt  water  bass  that  made  it 
their  “home  plate.”  Within  thirty  minutes, 


we  quit.  It  was  too  easy.  The  Captain  knew 
the  Lighthouse  Keeper  and  arranged  a visit 
for  me.  Over  side  and  up  an  iron  ladder 
for  an  inspection  from  basement  to  the  top 
and  a cordial  host.  That  over,  we  put  back 
out  into  deep  water  and  cruising  again 
where  strikes  were  scarce,  instead  of  mo- 
notonously regular.  We  had  seventy-six 
bass  and  a life  time  cure  of  “easy  pickins.” 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  scarcity  in 
our  streams  of  Pennsylvania.  I have  met 
many  week-enders  who  do  nothing  but  fish. 
My  wife,  dog  and  I (yes,- — I rate  after  the 
purp),  fish  practically  every  week-end. 
Frankly,  I say  we  don’t  catch  an  average 
of  a mess  of  fish  in  two  week-ends.  Often, 
it’s  worse.  But,  hurrah, — look!  Suppose  we 
start  fishing  at  day  break  on  a Saturday 
morning  and  by  nine  or  ten  o’clock,  have 
our  limit.  Then  we  would  have  to  sit  around 
and  wait  patiently  for  Sunday  morning  to 
arrive  before  we  could  start  to  fish  again. 
If  the  same  thing  happened,  home  we  would 
go.  As  it  is,  we  fish  all  day;  soak  up  oodles 
of  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  food;  get  dog 
tired  from  wading  and  undoing  backlashes, 
but  knowing  we  can  start  out  bright  and 
early  next  morning  and  do  the  same  thing 
over.  Nobody  rings  the  door-bell;  no  tele- 
phone calls — no  dusty  streets  and  sidewalks 
— just  back  in  the  lap  of  Mother  Nature. 

And,  altho’  I don’t  think  the  streams 
would  be  crowded  if  a billion  trout 
were  stocked  throughout  the  state,  still  I 
don’t  complain.  May  they  never  become  so 
plentiful  that  I can’t  fish  all  day,  and  still 
not  have  my  limit.  With  a Fish  Commission 
like  we  have,  fishing  is  and  will  continue  to 
grow  better,  but  my  hope  is  that  it  will 
never  be  so  easy  that  it  fails  to  be  sporting. 


A GOOD  ALIBI 

We’ve  heard  a lot  of  good  opening-day 
fishing  stories,  but  you  can  always  depend 
on  several  enthusiastic  juvenile  anglers  for 
some  new  ideas  on  how  to  get  an  early 
start  for  your  favorite  spot  on  the  first 
day,  writes  Pete  Hoffman  of  State  College. 

David  Doan,  age  12,  and  Dick  Nicholas, 
age  11,  both  of  State  College,  had  a new 
idea  this  year.  The  night  before  the  sea- 
son opened  they  stretched  a string  between 
their  homes  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
street.  They  were  also  very  careful  to  see 
that  this  string  cleared  all  the  telephone 
and  light  wires  and  entered  their  bedroom 
windows  without  any  obstructions. 

Early  to  bed  that  night,  they  tied  the 
string  to  their  big  toes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  first  one  awake  would 
tug  on  the  string  and  arouse  the  other. 
Everything  was  in  good  order  when  the 
boys  went  to  sleep,  but  something  broke 
the  string  during  the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  final  result  was  that  the  boys  were 
two  hours  late  getting  to  the  project  on 
Thompson’s  Run.  It  is  also  reported  that 
they  were  very  much  perturbed  because 
they  did  not  get  a fish.  They  claim  the  trout 
fed  between  the  hours  of  4 and  6 A.  M.  and 
gave  that  excuse  for  their  empty  creels. 


BULLER  ADDRESSES 
CENTRE  SPORTSMEN 

Intimate  details  of  the  life  of  trout  were 
revealed  by  C.  Ross  Duller,  of  Bellefonte, 
Chief  Fish  Culturist  of  the  State  Fish 
Commission,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Federated  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  of  Centre 
County,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Bellefonte. 

More  than  125  sportsmen  from  all  parts 
of  Centre  county  attended  the  dinner  and 
more  than  40  of  them  received  awards  given 
by  various  business  men  throughout  the 
county. 

Thomas  O’Hara,  of  Bellefonte,  stream 
improvement  expert  for  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion, outlined  developments  in  the  past  five 
years  in  improving  the  fishing  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  while  Logan  J.  Bennett,  of 
State  College,  leader  of  a co-operative  wild- 
life research  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  described  the  vast  strides  made  in 
recent  years  in  restoring  to  the  nation’s 
woods  and  fields  all  forms  of  wildlife. 

Dr.  Enoch  H.  Adams,  of  Bellefonte,  in- 
troduced Dr.  Richards  Hoffman  as  toast- 
master for  the  occasion,  while  Joseph  and 
Harry  Myers,  of  State  College,  furnished 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  during  the 
evening. 


Tom  Watson  with  two  nice  bass  taken  in  canal 
at  Morrisville. 


FISHING  CONTEST 
RULES  ANNOUNCED 

All  1938  Fishing  Contests  will  be  gov 
erned  by  the  following  rules:  Competitior 
is  open  to  only  members  of  the  Huntingdor 
County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Associ- 
ation.  (Be  sure  your  dues  are  paid  and  yoi,  | 
are  in  good  standing.)  No  member  will  | 
awarded  more  than  one  prize.  However,  si  j; 
fish  caught  on  the  first  day  need  not  be  st 
entered  in  the  first  day’s  contest  if  th< 
owner  prefers  to  enter  it  for  a seasor  # 
prize.  All  fish  entered  must  be  caught  by  the 
person  making  entry  and  only  fish  caughi 
in  Huntingdon  or  adjacent  counties  will  b< 
eligible.  No  fish  taken  from  a private  re 
serve  is  eligible;  this  rule  does  not  applj 
to  fish  caught  in  the  “Anglers  Paradise”  or 
Spring  Creek  or  any  other  reserve  wher< 
fishing  is  open  to  all  license  holders.  Firsi 
day  entries  must  be  made  not  later  thar 
midnight.  Remember,  the  big  ones  win  the  , 
prizes,  the  length  is  what  counts  so,  if  yoi 
like  to  catch  big  ones — put  the  little  ones 
back  and  let  ’em  grow. 


TROUT?  NO,  CARP! 

Wesley  Depew,  of  Ashland,  while  fishing! 
the  Little  Catawissa  Creek  near  Ringtown 
nearly  dropped  over  from  heart  failure  # 
when  he  got  a terrific  strike  on  his  line1  8 
Visions  of  an  eight-pound  trout  such  as  are1 
said  to  be  lurking  in  the  fisherman’s  para 
dise  in  Centre  county  popped  through  hie  1 
head  as  he  battled  the  monster.  After  £ 
mighty  tussle  he  landed  a fish  30  inches  ir 
length  and  weighing  15  pounds.  It  was — £ 
German  carp. 
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WATTS,  WEBER  SPEAK 
AT  CENTRE  MEETING 

The  annual  supper  of  the  State  Centre 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  was 
held  in  the  Parish  House  at  Philipsburg 
vith  45  members  in  attendance. 

Following  the  supper  the  group  ad- 
journed to  the  second  floor  to  hear  a talk 
by  Dean  Watts  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Pennsylvania  State  College  on 
‘Fishing.”  Dean  Watts  claims  that  his  fish- 
ling  prayer  is:  “Oh  Lord,  help  me  to  catch 
i fish  so  big  that  even  I,  when  called  upon 
to  tell  its  size,  will  not  be  forced  to  lie.” 

He  said  fishing  was  important  to  him  be- 
cause it  (1)  gave  him  a chance  to  get  out 
of  doors;  (2)  brought  him  into  contact 
with  nature;  (3)  required  real  skill  and 
;(4)  he  liked  fish  he  had  caught  himself. 
Far  from  being  a waste  of  time,  it  acts  as 
a recreation,  and  allows  the  person  to  come 
back  and  do  a much  greater  amount  of 
work. 

We  should  ask  ourselves,  Dean  Watts 
went  on  to  say,  whether  we  are  true  sports- 
men. Are  we  engaged  in  the  sport  for  itself 
or  to  boast  of  what  we  get?  Are  we  killing 
fish  or  taking  only  a reasonable  number? 
Do  we  obey  the  law  because  of  its  purpose, 
or  only  because  of  the  fear  of  being  caught? 

Following  this  talk  the  meeting  was 
thrown  open  for  a general  discussion  of 
fishing  problems. 

Harry  Weber,  Fish  Commissioner,  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  safety  area  at  Black 
Moshannon.  This  proposed  area  would,  for 
the  safety  of  campers,  picnickers  and  fish- 
ermen prevent  shooting  in  the  area  bounded 
by  McCords,  extend  from  the  road  at 
Miller’s  Farm  to  Prof.  Green’s  cabin  and 
across  to  Star  Mills  camp,  then  to  the  dam. 
The  fish  commission  also  propose  closing 
the  area  from  the  bridge  crossing  Black 
Moshannon  Lake  to  the  dam  to  all  fishing. 
This  area  would  act  as  breeding  area  for 
fish  and  allow  the  planting  of  fish  which 
would  gradually  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
lake  but  prevent  their  being  removed  im- 
mediately after  planting. 

Mr.  Weber  stated  that  he  had  5000  wil- 
low cuttings  to  be  distributed  along  the 
streams.  Any  sportsmen  wishing  to  obtain 
these  could  do  so  by  contacting  him. 


STREAMS  CLEANUP 
CAMPAIGN  UNDERWAY 

Construction  of  31  sewage  treatment 
plants  by  Pennsylvania  municipalities  dur- 
ing 1937  has  already  produced  a marked 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  some  of 
the  93,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  that 
were  being  choked  with  offensive  wastes 
and  debris,  according  to  Judge  Grover  C. 
Ladner,  of  Philadelphia’s  Orphans’  Court 
and  nationally  known  authority  on  stream 
pollution. 

Judge  Ladner’s  statement  is  contained  in 
an  article  contributed  by  him  to  the  current 
issue  of  Concrete  Highways  and  Public 
Improvements,  published  by  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  and  circulating  nation- 
ally among  engineers,  contractors  and  pub- 
lic officials  whose  first  interest  lies  in  the 
design,  construction  and  improvement  of 
modern  highways,  streets  and  public  im- 
provements. 


“When  the  37  additional  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  planned  for  construction  dur- 
ing 1938,  are  placed  in  operation,”  writes 
Judge  Ladner,  “this  improvement  will  be- 
come even  more  marked.  The  fetid  and  of- 
fensive odors  resulting  from  stale  and  de- 
caying sewage  will  begin  to  diminish;  the 
water  will  begin  to  lose  its  oily  scum;  and 
the  rivers  will  be  well  on  their  way  to  once 
more  becoming  suitable  for  the  recreation 
and  pleasure  of  the  general  public.” 

The  Pure  Streams  Act,  passed  in  1937, 
which  is  making  this  valuable  restoration 
of  Pennsylvania’s  streams  possible  is  the 
result  of  over  fifteen  years’  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  state’s  leading  conservationists. 
In  addition  to  re-enacting  the  common  law 
principle  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes — which  may  become  in- 
imical to  public  health,  or  animal  and 
aquatic  life — is  not  a reasonable  use  of 
public  waters,  this  Act  also  provides  ways 
of  curbing  this  vicious  practice. 

Under  the  new  law,  control  of  the  state 


R.  C.  Graden,  Harrisburg  angler,  with  4 pound 
smallmouth  caught  last  season  on  the  Juniata  river. 


waterways  is  placed  under  a Sanitary 
Water  Board  with  power  to  investigate  all 
sources  of  stream  pollution  and  to  order 
any  person,  municipality  or  corporation 
found  guilty  of  violating  the  Act,  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  within  a time  limit 
not  to  exceed  one  year.  Fines  or  jail  sen- 
tences are  provided  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Board’s  order. 

Municipalities  guilty  of  violation  of  the 
Pure  Streams  Act  are  required  to  construct 
sewage  disposal  plants.  This  construction 
may  be  financed  from  general  funds  or  by 
bond  issue.  If  either  of  these  methods  ai’e 
impossible  the  Act  compels  the  issuance  of 
non-debt  revenue  bonds  with  principal  and 
interest  retired  by  sewer  rentals. 

Under  the  Act,  the  Board  has  power  to 
prevent  corporations  from  dumping  chem- 
ical or  other  wastes  that  retard  or  prevent 
the  treatment  of  sewage  by  normal  methods 
into  municipal  sewers  and  throwing  the 


burden  of  this  additional  treatment  on  the 
general  public. 


BOOSTER  MEETING 
AT  PENNVILLE 

The  York  and  Adams  County  Game  and 
Fish  Association  held  their  yearly  Booster 
Meeting  at  their  present  headquarters  in 
the  Friendship  Fire  Company  Hall  in  Penn- 
ville. 

Officers  as  follows  were  elected  for  the 
year:  President,  Dr.  S.  G.  Naylor;  Vice- 
President,  John  Bauldoff;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Russel  S.  Meisenhelter ; Finan- 
cial Secretary,  Millard  Adams;  Treas- 
urer, Melvin  Blettner;  Field  Captain,  Stan- 
ford Mummert;  Rifle  Captain,  Burnell 
Rhodes,  and  Director  (3  years),  Dr.  A.  M. 
Grant. 

Game  Committee  Officers:  William 

Spangler,  Myrl  Crawford,  Stanford  Mum- 
mert, Louis  Mummert,  Harry  Reed,  Dean 
Zartman,  B.  C.  Hargett,  and  Burnell 
Rhodes. 

Fish  Committee  Officers:  Henry  Dubbs, 
Myrl  Crawford,  William  Little,  Robert 
Buger,  Raber  Sell,  Richard  Wolford,  Wil- 
liam Starner,  and  George  Hartman. 

There  was  an  announcement  of  a fishing 


contest  to  open  April  15th. 

Fish  released  during  1937-38 ...  .9,637 

Rabbits  released  293 

Pheasants  released  350 


The  speaker  for  the  evening  was  Mr. 
Randolph  Thompson,  Game  Commission 
Lecturer,  who  stressed  the  need  of  more 
conservation  and  true  sportsmanship  and 
who  spoke  about  Youth  Movement  Groups 
among  game  clubs.  He  also  showed  several 
fine  reels  of  wild  life  and  one  of  the  State 
Game  Farms.  R.  C.  Anderson,  Game  Pro- 
tector of  Adams  county,  spoke  about  our 
Selective  Membership  Program  and  the  in- 
creasing need  of  preventing  soil  erosion 
along  stream  and  creek  banks  if  we  want 
better  fishing.  W.  C.  Stevens,  York  County 
Game  Protector  gave  a short  speech  about 
the  Hanover  Municipal  Waterworks  Game 
Propagating  Areas  and  told  of  the  method 
by  which  the  rabbits  were  caught. 

Lunch  was  then  served  in  the  buffet 
lunch  style  and  was  enjoyed  by  all. 


RECORD  TROUT 
CATCH  OPENING 

Ideal  stream  levels,  weather  conditions 
and  temperature  made  possible  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  opening  day  catch 
of  trout  ever  landed  in  waters  about 
Easton. 

A warm  opening  day,  a vacation  for 
many  workers,  and  reports  of  heavily 
stocked  waters  called  a record  crowd  of 
"Ike  Waltons”  to  the  tumbling  trout  waters. 

The  three  main  creeks  in  the  county  gave 
up  7,800  fish  it  is  reported. 


BIGGEST  TROUT 
ON  OPENING  DAY 

N.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Warriors  Mark,  was 
the  winner  of  $10  worth  of  fishing  tackle 
given  away  by  S.  H.  Poorman,  of  Belle- 
fonte,  for  the  largest  trout  caught  in  Centre 
county  on  the  opening  day.  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
catch  was  a 20-inch  rainbow  trout.  Second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Taylor  Billett,  of 
Belief onte,  with  a 13%  inch  brown  trout. 
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Members  of  the  Bucktails  of  Venango  county  who  aided  in  stocking  trout  this  spring  in  Hemlock 

Creek  and  Porkey  Run. 


OLD  TOWN  SPORTSMEN 
ANNOUNCE  FISH  CONTEST 

Prizes  for  the  opening  day  of  the  1938 
fishing  contest  for  local  sportsmen,  spon- 
sored by  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, were  announced  by  the  committee. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  local  stores, 
it  has  been  possible  to  arrange  for  a con- 
test that  will  run  through  the  entire  fishing 
season  and  close  November  31,  when  the 
bass  and  pike  season  ends. 

Opening  day  prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
the  nicest  catch,  three  largest  trout  and 
longest  catch  in  total  inches. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  are  simple.  Any- 
one may  enter  by  securing  an  entry  blank 
at  any  of  the  sponsors’  stores  and  turning 
in  their  entries  as  they  are  caught.  When 
entries  are  submitted  they  are  to  be  taken 
to  the  Public  Market  for  weighing  and 
measuring  and  will  be  put  on  display  in  a 
refrigerated  case  if  the  taker  consents.  If 
anyone  wants  to  enter  a fish  after  5:30 
p.  m.  it  may  be  taken  to  Jury’s  Service  Sta- 
tion on  Third  Street  for  weighing  and  meas- 
uring. Opening  day  prizes  were  judged  Sat- 
urday, and  the  fisherman  who  returned 
late  in  the  day  Friday  could  enter  his  catch 
or  prize  fish  without  trouble. 

Opening  day  prizes  are  as  follows:  Nicest 
catch  (not  the  most  fish  but  the  best  pro- 
portioned), transparent  fly  box;  first  larg- 
est trout,  any  kind,  one-half  dozen  flies; 
second  largest  trout,  any  kind,  one-half 
dozen  flies;  third  largest  trout,  any  kind, 
one-half  dozen  flies;  and  the  catch  with  the 
longest  number  of  inches,  a waterproof 
metal  match  box.  All  fishermen  were  urged 
to  enter  their  opening  day  catches  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  have  entered 
an  entry  blank. 

Season  prizes  will  be:  largest  brown 
trout,  collapsible  landing  net;  largest  brook 
trout,  a fine  creel;  largest  rainbow,  alu- 
minum rod  case;  largest  bass,  bait  casting 
reel;  largest  pike  or  pickerel,  silk  casting 
line. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  fishing  contest  com- 
mittee that  this  contest  will  arouse  greater 
interest  and  promote  sportsmanship  among 
fishermen  in  Clearfield  county. 


NURSERY  PLANNED 

A most  successful  opening  of  the  trout 
season  was  reported  by  the  Bethlehem 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  the  Murphy  Building  in  Beth- 
lehem, as  well  as  some  unusually  fine 
catches  of  fish  on  the  first  day.  President 
Graydon  Snyder  presided  and  welcomed  a 
number  of  new  junior  and  senior  members. 

It  was  announced  that  a shipment  of  25,- 
000  small  fish  will  be  sent  to  the  local  nurs- 
ery. The  president  made  a special  appeal 
for  as  many  of  the  members  as  possible 
to  help  at  the  nursery  to  unload  the  many 
10-gallon  cans  of  fish  on  those  days. 

The  president  also  appointed  the  follow- 
ing trout  nursery  committee:  William 

Sandt,  William  Palm,  Paul  Troutman,  Rob- 
ert Kleckner,  Charles  Matz,  Lloyd  Mar- 
steller,  Herbert  Dyson,  Donald  Plantz,  Ker- 
mit  Ache,  Charles  Overbrook,  S.  C.  Va- 
lachivcz,  William  Steager  and  Bernard 
Altenbach. 

During  the  meeting  moving  pictures  of 
the  lumber  industry  were  presented,  show- 
ing wood  from  the  tree  to  the  finished  plank 
or  paper  pulp.  New  junior  members  re- 
ceived were  June  P.  Welty,  Herbert  Zettle- 
moyer  and  Thomas  Keim.  Senior  members 
received  were  Frank  Schussler.  Robert  M. 
Schultz,  Harry  Heiner,  Jack  Stern,  D.  A. 
Flanigan  and  Frank  Mellinger.  Mr.  Snyder 
also  reported  a number  of  improvements 
to  Saucon  Creek  so  that  it  is  becoming  a 
fine  fishing  section. 


JUNIOR  SPORTSMEN 
ACTIVE  IN  CENTRE 

Members  of  the  Junior  Conservation  As- 
sociation of  State  College  are  busily  pre- 
paring for  the  opening  of  the  trout  season. 
Before  the  trout  season,  they  planted  about 
50  trees  on  the  Thompson  property  east  of 
the  borough,  constructed  several  deflectors 
to  keep  the  water  from  washing  out  the 
bank  of  Thompson  run,  constructed  a small 
waterfall,  and  put  in  some  stonework  to 
prevent  water  leakage. 


600  SPORTSMEN 
AT  CANTON  DINNER 


“When  good  fellows  get  together”  was 
dramatized  at  a spring  meeting  held  in 
Canton  when  more  than  600  members  of 
the  Canton  Rod  and  Gun  Club  sat  down  to 
rub  elbows  and  enjoy  fine  meals  provided 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, Disciple  and  Baptist  churches.  No  din- 
ing room  within  hundreds  of  miles  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  this  group. 

Following  the  meal  they  all  assembled  at 
the  high  school  gymnasium  for  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  to  listen  to  talks  on 
sporting  subjects. 

Four  new  directors  were  elected  to  serve 
for  three  years.  They  are  Clarence  Allen, 
Paul  Griswold,  Rod  Stull  and  Carl  Kroet- 
zer.  Fidello  Biddle  was  chosen  as  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee.  Later  on  the 
directors  will  assemble  and  choose  the  of- 
ficers for  the  ensuing  year.  Lyle  Bur- 
lingame, president  of  the  club,  presided  at 
the  meeting  and  chose  William  Foster,  the 
secretary,  to  preside  and  make  the  an- 
nouncements. 

James  Holleran,  educational  adviser  of 
the  Masten  CCC  camp,  was  the  first  speak- 
er. He  spoke  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
Corps  for  the  work  the  sportsmen  were  do- 
ing and  of  the  co-operation  with  the  Corps. 

Vernon  Bailey,  Washington  publisher, 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  chose  as  his 
subject  “Wild  Life  in  the  Grand  Canyon 
Country.”  His  word  pictures  of  the  gran- 
deur of  that  region  and  description  of  the 
various  types  of  wild  life  and  the  ideal  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  was  of  great 
interest  to  the  sportsmen.  His  talk  was 
emphasized  by  slides  and  motion  pictures. 

Distinguished  sportsmen  from  other 
towns  were  present  in  large  numbers.  Dal- 
ton Bell  and  Dale  Furst,  of  Williamsport, 
president  and  secretary  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County;  Ralph 
Burr,  of  Troy,  president  of  the  Bradford 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association;  John 
Youngman,  of  Williamsport,  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Club,  a number  of  game  wardens  and 
representatives  of  several  CCC  camps  were 
among  the  guests. 

Each  year  the  Canton  club  awards  prizes 
for  outstanding  “takes”  in  fish  and  game 
and  the  following  were  the  recipients: 

Longest  brook  trout — Leon  Pelton,  first; 
Marshall  Hoffa,  second. 

Largest  brown  trout- — Haldene  Bellows, 
first  and  Richard  Earley,  second. 

Largest  pike — Andrew  Campbell. 

Largest  pickerel — Paul  Palmer,  first  and 
Mace  Freeman,  second. 

Largest  deer,  170  pounds— Lloyd  Wil- 
liams. 

Largest  number  of  crows  killed,  163- — 
Dr.  C.  M.  Bradford. 

In  addition  to  the  above  prizes  about  a 
hundred  door  prizes,  contributed  by  mer- 
chants, were  awarded. 

This  is  an  event  that  is  awaited  by  more 
people  than  any  other  single  annual  event 
in  the  county  and  each  year  sees  it  grow 
to  greater  heights. 
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CCC  BOYS  AT  LAQUIN 
HAVE  FINE  RECORD 

The  planting  of  215,000  trees  and  15,000 
shrubs,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  38  miles  of  truck  trails,  the  cutting  of 
j 15  miles  of  fire  breaks  and  forest  stand 
improvement  over  3,000  acres  are  impres- 
sive totals  but  they  are  but  a small  part  of 
the  vast  program  of  accomplishment  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  state’s  Game 
Lands  by  CCC  Camp  S-103  at  Laquin  since 
the  beginning  of  the  camp  in  1933. 

The  “field”  to  the  men  of  Co.  1377  is 
Game  Lands  12  & 36  and  the  work  projects 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  technical 
agency.  Superintendent  I.  J.  Meenan  heads 
flthe  present  stalf  which  also  includes:  Mr. 
0.  W.  Birkinbine,  Harry  Weller,  Ray  Roof, 
Robert  Bunyan,  John  McPherson,  Gerald 
Firestine,  Robert  Hartford,  George  Lasco, 
Lynn  Conrad  and  George  Bunyan. 

Field  work  at  the  nearby  camp  was  un- 
der the  direction  of  Supt.  C.  A.  Waltz  from 
the  camp’s  inception  until  January  of  1937 
when  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  S-66, 
Loganton.  Mr.  Meenan  more  recently  came 
from  the  Ridgway  camp  and  the  work  is 
continuing  under  his  able  direction. 

The  year  may  have  many  seasons  but  the 
most  important  to  the  many  sportsmen  in 
this  section  is  the  “fishing”  season.  Begin- 
ning April  15  many  roads  will  lead  to  the 
streams  of  Game  Lands  12  and  36,  the 
projects  of  Camp  Lost  Horizon,  Laquin. 

Miles  of  stream  improvement  work  and 
periodic  stocking  make  the  streams  worthy 
of  any  angler.  Over  2,000  legal  size  trout, 
secured  by  the  Towanda  Rod  and  Gun 
iclub  were  recently  placed  in  the  nearby 
streams. 

Over  eleven  miles  of  development  for  fish 
protection  and  flood  control  have  already 
been  done  under  the  supervision  of  the 
technical  agency  at  the  CCC  camp  and  ten 
more  miles  included  in  the  camp’s  work 
plan  for  the  present  year. 

The  improvement  will  consist  of  build- 
ing stone  and  log  deflectors  to  deepen  chan- 
nels and  speed  up  the  streams,  the  building 
bf  log  and  stone  dams  to  create  pools,  the 
placing  of  trees  in  the  streams  for  cover 
and  arranging  rocks  in  the  stream  bed  to 
promote  natural  food  growth. 

Over  five  miles  of  Schraeder  creek  will 
pe  improved  as  well  as  much  work  on  Roli- 
son  Run,  Nates  Run,  and  Sugar  Run.  Most 
af  the  work  will  be  done  during  August 
|and  September  of  this  year. 

Camp  Lost  Horizon  at  Laquin  is  one  of 
;he  two  remaining  Game  Land  camps  out 
pf  the  more  than  half  hundred  CCC  camps 
iaperating  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  present 
;ime.  The  only  other  company  whose  proj- 
ects is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the 
State’s  Game  Lands  is  located  in  Elk  coun- 
;y  near  Ridgway. 

Over  38,000  acres  of  Game  Land  are  in- 
cluded in  the  work  project  of  the  Laquin 
:amp,  mainly  Game  Lands  12  and  30.  Dur- 
jing  the  open  seasons  hunting  and  fishing 
ire  allowed  all  over  the  area  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  3,000  acre  refuge  which  is 
pounded  by  a wire  enclosure  and  warning 
signs. 

The  work  of  the  camp  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  numberless  sportsmen  through- 
Dut  this  area  and  from  other  parts  who 


enjoy  and  appreciate  the  conservation  work 
that  has  and  is  being  done. 

All  work  done  by  the  camp  receives  the 
approval  of  the  State  Game  Commission 
who  is  in  control  of  the  land.  The  plans  are 
prepared  by  the  local  agency  and  then  for- 
warded to  Harrisburg  for  approval  before 
being  submitted  to  the  Federal  offices  for 
final  check  and  approval  of  projects. 

An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  towards  wild  life  cover  and  feeding 
for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  the 
game.  Deer  abound  within  the  area  as  well 
as  smaller  game.  Over  350  acres  have  been 
covered  in  the  release  cuttings  and  game 
shelter  work.  Experimental  food  plots  have 
been  established  and  3,500  apple  trees  have 
been  pruned  within  the  game  boundaries. 
During  the  severe  winter  of  1936  when 
game  all  over  the  State  was  being  depleted 
much  wild  life  feeding  was  done.  Food  and 
cover  planting  and  seeding  has  covered  26 
acres. 

The  splendid  job  that  is  being  done  is 
realized  by  the  hundreds  of  sportsmen  who 
are  familiar  with  the  work  and  it  is  their 
fond  wish  that  the  work  will  continue  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Forest  fires  have  become  a rarity  rather 
than  a menace  since  the  CCC  camp  was 
established  at  Laquin  in  the  Summer  of 
1933.  Since  that  time  less  than  25  acres  of 
timberland  have  been  burned  over  despite 
the  heavily  wooded  area  of  38,000  acres  of 
Game  Lands  that  are  adjacent  to  the  camp. 
More  remarkable  not  a single  fire  has  oc- 
curred on  the  area  in  nearly  two  years. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Game  Land 
camp  five  years  ago,  the  danger  to  the  for- 
est and  its  game  was  great  due  to  the 
wooded  mountainsides  and  the  inaccessibil- 
ity to  strategic  points.  Today  any  part  of 
the  woodland  can  be  speedily  reached  over 
the  many  truck  trails  constructed  and  any 
menaced  area  can  be  controlled  by  the 
checkerboard  of  myriad  firebreaks.  It  is 
another  job  well  done  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

Fire  warning  signs  have  been  placed 
along  the  highways  leading  to  the  Game 
Lands,  over  40  miles  of  roadside  fire  haz- 


ard reduction  and  brush  clearance  have 
aided  much  in  reducing  the  fire  hazard  but 
true  credit  must  likewise  be  given  to  the 
sportsmen  who  visit  the  area. 

Impressive  totals  of  hunters  and  fisher- 
men use  the  Game  Lands  and  its  stocked 
streams  during  the  regular  seasons  but  due 
to  their  care  and  vigilance  even  the  usual 
small  fires  are  practically  unknown. 

The  largest  plot  to  be  burned  over  in  the 
five  year  period  was  a 12  acre  blaze  in  the 
Fall  of  1935.  Dry  moss  hampered  the  fire 
fighters  but  the  flames  were  confined  to  a 
relatively  small  area. 

The  stream  development  program  which 
will  cover  ten  miles  will  consist  of  building 
stone  and  log  deflectors  to  deepen  channels 
and  to  speed  up  the  stream;  the  building  of 
log  and  stone  dams  creating  pools ; the  plac- 
ing of  trees  in  stream  for  cover;  and  ar- 
ranging rocks  in  the  stream  beds  to  pro- 
mote natural  food  growth.  Over  five  miles 
of  the  Schraeder  will  be  developed  with 
work  also  on  Rollison,  Nates  Run  and  Sugar 
Run.  It  is  planned  to  use  1550  man  days 
in  this  work. 


AWARD  PRIZES  AT 
NORTHAMPTON  RALLY 

Approximately  60  sportsmen  attended  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Northampton  Coun- 
ty Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  at  Ack- 
ermanville.  President  H.  R.  Ramsey  of 
Easton  had  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Six  prizes  of  four  dollars  each  were 
awarded  to  the  sportsmen  who  returned 
banded  pheasants  which  had  been  put  out 
early  in  the  small  game  season.  Recipients 
of  prizes  included  Ben  Kreidler,  Heller- 
town;  N.  M.  Male,  Pen  Argyl;  John  Wil- 
liams, Portland,  and  Albert  Charron,  Wind 
Gap,  R.  D.  1. 

The  Lower  Saucon  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion was  admitted  to  the  county  federation. 
A report  of  trout-stocking  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  state  with  the  help  of  the 
county  association  was  presented. 

Joel  Young,  Lehigh  and  Northampton 
county  fish  warden,  stated  that  1,000,000 
trout  had  been  stocked  in  the  streams  of  the 
state. 


J.  R.  Carstetter,  foreground,  Donald  Carstetter  and  Norman  Calhoun  of  Milroy,  Mifflin  county, 

fishing  for  suckers  in  Honey  creek. 
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GOLD  BRICKS 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
privilege  to  use  one  of  the  first  of  these 
plugs  manufactured  and  before  a dozen 
casts  had  been  made  I had  a practical  dem- 
onstration of  its  attractiveness  to  bass  and 
its  good  casting  quality.  Since  then  I have 
never  gone  casting  for  bass  without  it  and 
never  expect  to. 

The  little  quarter-ounce  midge  oreno. 
Fig.  3,  stole  the  show  last  season  as  far  as 
any  plugging  was  concerned.  When  streams 
are  clear  and  low,  it  is  public  enemy  No.  1 
of  the  bass.  I believe  it  is  the  greatest  plug 
ever  made  for  taking  bass  directly  after 
the  lure  hits  the  water.  It  lands  with  a 
little  spat  which  apparently  is  devastat- 
ingly  attractive  to  bass.  Because  of  the 
contour  of  some  streams,  particularly  small 
creeks,  it  is  usually  not  hard  to  tell  where 
the  fish  are  located.  Gently  cast  this  plug 
into  the  hot  spots.  It  seems  that  these  bass 
get  spontaneously  and  do  not  take  time  to 
look  things  over,  but  are  intent  only  in 
catching  the  small  live  thing  which  has  just 
dropped  into  the  pool.  Bass  which  have  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  baits  and  lures  of 
fishermen  and  have  lived  to  be  big  and  old, 
seem  vulnerable  to  this  tactic.  The  tendency 
to  pick  off  something  small  which  has  just 
landed  in  the  water  and  there  upon  started 
to  struggle  seems  to  be  their  greatest  weak 
spot.  Last  season  the  three  largest  small- 
mouths  I managed  to  hook  into  fell  for 
this  lure  right  after  it  touched  the  water. 
The  silent  cast  is  at  its  best  under  over- 
handing branches,  besides  logs  and  rocks, 
and  close  to  grassy  banks. 

(Fig.  4)  The  Dowagiac  was  one  of  the 
first  little  lures  manufactured.  It  is  per- 
fectly streamlined  and  heavy  for  its  small 
size  due  to  a lead  weight  in  it.  It  is  a joy 
to  fish  with  this  plug,  the  best  of  all  for 
distance  casting.  Although  it  is  a sinking 
lure  it  is  balanced  so  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  it  down  deep,  therefore,  when 
deep  tactics  are  necessary  it  is  not  so  good. 
Last  year,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  larg- 
est smallmouth  bass  caught  in  the  state, 
was  taken  on  the  Dowagiac.  That  fish 
weighed  6 pounds,  2 ounces,  and  was  taken 
by  Ed  Meadow,  veteran  Harrisburg  angler, 
from  a popular  pool  called  the  Plumb  on 
the  Conodoginet.  Although  this  plus  is  no 
longer  manufactured  it  is  still  obtainable 
in  several  finishes.  I like  the  little  lure  so 
much  that  I purchased  two  dozen  and  put 
them  away  for  the  years  to  come. 

The  shimmy  wiggler  (Fig.  5)  is  a well 
established  lure.  Although  it  is  designed 
for  pork  rind,  many  of  us  like  it  better  with 
just  bucktail  on  the  hook  in  the  %-oz.  size. 
This  lure  is  first  choice  in  streams  that 
contain  both  pickerel  and  bass.  It  is  at  its 
best  in  low  clear  bass  water  because  it  hits 
the  water  softly  and  rides  high  when  re- 
trieved. Because  of  the  single  upturned 
hook,  it  is  a good  lure  to  cast  up  on  the 
bank  and  hop  into  a likely  spot  in  the 
stream. 

One  of  the  most  widely  heralded  plugs 
of  all  the  north  country  is  the  “famous 
pikie  minnow.”  The  river  scamp,  Fig.  6,  is 
practically  a small  pikie.  In  looks  and  ac- 
tions it  is  similar  to  a pikie,  and  in  size  it 
falls  between  the  midget  pikie  and  the  baby 
pikie. 

Several  years  ago  the  river  runt,  made 
of  a semitransparent  substance,  made  its 


appearance  on  the  market.  These  lures  vary 
in  action.  Some  ride  high  and  wiggle  great- 
ly and  others  bore  down  with  a slower 
motion.  I have  two  of  the  latter  which  are 
sinkers  equipped  with  double  hooks,  hook 
points  up,  which  are  great  for  walleyes  and 
for  bass  when  they  are  in  the  deep  holes. 
This  lure  is  fine  for  bass,  but  if  it  were  a 
trifle  smaller  in  size  it  might  be  even  more 
effective  for  our  fishing.  The  jointed  num- 
ber which  came  out  last  year  is  going  to 
rise  high  in  the  anglers’  eyes. 

Every  man  who  ever  took  up  bait  cast- 
ing had  to  contend  with  frequent  back 
lashes  at  first,  and  no  matter  how  good  he 
is  now  he  will  still  get  minor  ones  occa- 
sionally. When  a bird’s  nest  is  being  dis- 
entangled, a sinking  lure  is  the  cause  of 


Effie,  7 years  old  daughter  of  Elmer  Bordner, 
Lykens,  with  a 5%  pounds  eel  caught 
in  Sherman's  creek. 


consternation  and  trouble.  The  beginner 
should  not  start  right  out  with  a sinking 
lure  for  he  will  probably  lose  it  or  have  to 
go  swimming  to  rescue  it.  In  my  judgment 
the  nicest  of  all  the  practical  lures  on  the 
market  to  use  when  first  undertaking  plug- 
ging is  Jack  Jr.  (Fig.  8),  an  effective  wob- 
bling lure  that  casts  well  and  floats  when 
at  rest.  The  meadow  mouse  falls  into  the 
same  category,  but  both  must  be  fished  in 
water  at  least  18  inches  deep. 

Spoons  will  take  game  fish  of  all  kinds, 
and  what  is  more  they  will  take  certain 
species  better  than  any  other  kind  of  bait 
or  lure.  The  little  %-oz.  metal  wobbler  or 
dare  devlit  (Fig.  9)  is  a mighty  nice  lit- 
tle bait  casting  lure  and  it  is  the  most 
economical  available.  A tiny  snap  swivel 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  line  twist- 
ing or  cutting  at  the  knot.  This  lure,  par- 
ticularly in  the  copper  finish,  is  tops  for 
pickerel,  excellent  for  walleyes,  and  not  bad 
at  all  on  largemouths  and  smallmouth  bass. 
A similar  spoon  called  dizzy-minno  (Fig. 
10)  with  a marabou  tail  was  put  on  the 
market  last  year.  Marabou  is  that  creepy 
crawly  feather  from  a stork  known  well  by 
the  trout  fishermen.  This  spoon  is  at  its 
best  on  walleyes. 


By  all  odds  the  most  spectacular  bait 
casting  is  done  with  surface  plugs.  The 
way  in  which  a bass  will  slam  into  a plug 
which  is  on  the  top  of  the  water  is  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  Often  there  is  an  explosion 
of  water  and  a bass  flies  into  the  air  as  he 
savagely  grabs  the  lure.  This  is  a very 
effective  method  of  fishing  for  largemouth 
bass.  At  times  smallmouths  of  the  streams 
will  also  rise  to  these  plugs  but  with  them 
as  a rule  it  is  an  early  in  the  morning,  a 
late  in  the  evening,  or  an  after  dark  propo- 
sition. The  secret  of  fishing  surface  baits  is 
to  retrieve  them  slowly.  One  form  is  known 
as  pop  casting.  Cast  the  plug  in  a high  arc, 
but  do  not  move  it  as  soon  as  it  hits  the 
water.  Permit  the  rings  from  the  splash  to 
widen  considerably,  then  twitch  the  lure 
slightly.  Rest  the  plug  then  repeat  the  jerks. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a stunned  creature 
coming  to.  When  fishing  in  the  dark,  strike 
if  a splash  is  heard,  for  the  strike  of  a 
fish  can  be  had  but  not  always  felt. 

The  paddler  (Fig.  11)  is  very  realistic  in 
size,  shape  and  action,  and  the  bass  seem 
to  think  so  as  well  as  the  bass  fisherman. 
Fig.  12  is  the  illustration  of  a surface  lure 
called  the  wiz,  designed  by  a remarkable 
Pennsylvanian.  His  name  is  Walter  Harden 
of  Connellsville,  and  he  is  the  man  who 
caught  the  world  record  smallmouth  black 
bass  in  Lake  Apoka,  Florida.  His  lure  rides 
almost  below  the  surface  and  is  a good  one 
in  choppy  water. 

One  of  these  days  some  manufacturer  is 
going  to  put  on  the  market  a tiny  surface 
bait  for  the  plug  fisherman  and  that  will 
be  a day  for  rejoicing  for  the  light  lure 
caster.  Turn  the  metal  lip  upside  down  on 
little  Injun  Joe  so  that  it  is  a surface  plug, 
and  it  is  coming  close  to  that  objective.  I 
believe  that  will  also  be  true  of  the  new 
midget  ding  bat. 

Lures  13  and  14  are  specials  for  they  are 
the  combinations  of  three  different  lures. 
The  spinner  has  been  removed  from  Mack’s 
Minnow  Bug,  and  in  its  place  is  a No.  2/0 
luminous  tandem  spinner.  If  I were  limited 
in  my  plugging  to  one  lure  it  would  be  this 
altered  Minnow  Bug. 

A word  to  the  pickerel  fishermen.  The 
last  illustration  is  that  of  a spoon  just  like 
number  9 with  the  feathered  double  tri- 
hook from  the  tandem  spinner  in  place  of 
the  original  double  hook.  This  is  the  best 
thing  we  have  ever  tried  on  pickerel.  These 
fish  have  a common  practice  of  following  a 
lure  and  nipping  at  it  without  being  hooked. 
This  feathered  double  tri  hook  makes  solid 
strikes  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
nips.  The  shimmy  wiggler  (Fig.  5)  with  a 
double  hook  slipped  on  the  single  hook  is 
another  great  pickerel  lure. 

Some  may  object  that  certain  effective 
lures  have  not  been  mentioned.  That  I know 
is  true.  But  my  bet  is  that  there  are  gold 
bricks  listed  here,  which  if  given  a good 
test  by  those  who  have  never  tried  them, 
will  fast  become  favorites,  and  as  a result  j 
plugging  will  be  just  that  much  more  en- 
joyable and  productive.  In  the  years  to1 
come  we  shall  see  tremendous  growth  in 
this  type  of  fishing,  plugging  with  light 
lures  for  bass. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  a future  issue  will 
appear  an  article  by  Charlie  Fox,  dis- 
cussing the  proper  casting  equipment  for 
light  bait  casting  lures.) 


BE  A SPORTSMAN 

By  JACK  RICHARDS 

There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  to 
judge  a man  than  when  he  is  outdoors  close 
to  nature  testing  his  skill  against  the  wary 
trout. 

By  his  actions  toward  himself,  toward  his 
fellow  angler,  toward  the  owner  of  the 
property  upon  which  he  treads,  and  lastly 
toward  the  fish  which  he  seeks  to  catch,  you 
can  determine  just  what  sort  of  man  he 
really  is. 

Izaak  Walton,  centuries  ago,  pictured  the 
trout  fisherman  as  an  honest,  happy-go- 
lucky  fellow  whose  prime  virtue  was  his 
sportsmanship. 

During  the  years  this  picture  hasn’t 
changed.  A trout  fisherman  today  should 
first  of  all  be  a sportsman. 

A fisherman  who  knowingly  and  wilfully 
violates  the  law  immediately  forfeits  for- 
ever all  claim  to  this  honor.  Any  individual 
who  takes  trout  out  of  season,  who  retains 
trout  under  the  legal  size  limit  is  one  who 
cannot  be  trusted.  It  is  of  his  kind  that 
criminals  are  made. 

Honest  fishermen  immediately  mark  down 
those  who  violate  the  law  and  the  stigma 
which  has  been  placed  about  them  remains 
forever.  It  is  something  which  cannot  be 
lived  down. 

No  fisherman  is  a sportsman  who  tears 
down  fences,  who  deliberately  ignores  the 
rights  of  the  property  owners  by  walking- 
over  ploughed  fields,  damaging  his  proper- 
ty, and  then  resents  it  when  he  is  called  to 
task  for  it. 

No  fisherman  is  a sportsman  who  sets  on 
fire  the  woodland  through  which  he  walks 
while  traversing  a stream. 

No  fisherman  is  a sportsman  who  litters 
the  banks  of  the  stream  with  tin  cans,  pa- 
pers from  his  lunch,  who  throws  orange 
and  other  fruit  peels  about  the  banks  and 
who  covers  the  banks  of  the  stream  with 
wastes  from  his  own  body.  Every  true  fish- 
erman buries  all  such  evidences  of  his  pres- 
ence. 

No  fisherman  is  a sportsman  who  wades 
through  a stream  ahead  of  another  person, 
deliberately  destroying  that  other  fisher- 
man’s pleasure. 

No  fisherman  is  a sportsman  who  does 
not  use  the  greatest  of  care  in  removing 
undersized  trout  from  a hook  and  returning 
them  gently  to  a stream.  He  is  destroying 
his  own  sport  if  he  doesn’t. 

Therefore  if  you  would  be  a fly  or  bait 
fisherman  be  first  of  all  a sportsman.  Prac- 
tice always  the  golden  rule.  Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,  and  you 
will  find  your  pleasure  increased  immeas- 
urably. 

You  will  find  less  and  less  ground  posted 
against  you,  you  will  find  that  the  land- 
owners  are  not  the  grouches  you  now  pic- 
ture them  to  be,  but  really  fine  fellows 
whose  sportsmanship — when  one  considers 
the  abuses  to  which  they  are  subjected — 
far  surpasses  yours. 

So  when  you  go  out  on  the  stream  to- 
morrow, let  it  be  with  a new  thought  in 
mind.  Fish  just  as  hard  as  you  can,  but 
resolve  to  fish  in  a way  that  can  only  re- 
flect credit  upon  you  and  others  of  the 
angling  fraternity. 
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PAPER  SPONSORS 
FISHING  CONTEST 

To  encourage  better  sportsmanship  and  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  fine  art  of  fish- 
ing, the  Altoona  Tribune  will  sponsor  a 
“big  fish”  contest  in  which  persons  may 
register  the  weight  and  size  of  the  catches 
they  make  of  rainbow,  brook  or  brown  trout 
in  Blair  county  or  adjoining  county  streams. 

Awards  to  winners  will  be  subscriptions 
to  this  newspaper. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  provide  that  the 
fish  must  be  taken  with  rod,  reel  and  line 
but  catches  made  in  the  Spring  Creek 
“Fisherman’s  Paradise”  in  Centre  county 
will  be  eliminated  as  will  all  fish  caught  in 
private  waters. 

The  length,  girth  and  weight  of  fish  en- 
tered must  be  taken.  Unless  both  length 
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and  girth  are  specified  the  entry  will  be 
disqualified. 

Fish  must  be  weighed  on  tested  scales 
and  measured  with  a tape  measure,  the 
length  being  taken  from  end  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  mouth  closed  to  tip  of  tail  and 
the  greatest  girth  (around  the  body)  meas- 
urements must  also  be  taken. 

Fish  may  be  brought  to  the  T ribune  of- 
fice for  measurements,  or,  if  not  convenient, 
then  affidavit  must  be  made  and  signed 
records  mailed  to  the  office.  In  the  event 
more  than  one  fish  weighing  and  measur- 
ing the  same  is  entered  the  judges  will 
make  duplicate  awards.  The  judges  will 
be  well-known  and  qualified  sportsmen. 

The  season  extends  from  April  15  to 
July  31. 

Blanks  for  making  entries  may  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


John  Breining,  Pittsburgh,  with  a catch  of  bass  made  last  season  in  Pymatuning  reservoir.  These  fish 
ranged  in  weight  from  3 to  4 pounds.  Breining  returned  four  other  dandies  to  the  water. 
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TYING  BASS  BUGS 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

and  not  have  more  than  seven  segments 
in  addition  to  the  tail.  The  hair  must  be 
forced  hack  toward  the  point  of  the  hook 
so  that  after  the  trimming  is  complete  it 
will  stand  in  a sloping  position  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  trimming  process 
is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  mouse.  In- 
stead of  trimming  the  under  side  of  the 
hook,  the  hair  along  the  top  is  cropped 
quite  close,  and  gradually  the  trimming 
extends  along  the  sides  of  the  hook,  form- 
ing a rounded  body,  leaving  only  a ridge  of 
long  hair  about  three-thirty  seconds  of  an 
inch  wide  along  the  bottom  of  the  hook. 

The  wrapping  at  the  head  can  be  built 
up  and  a coat  of  black  enamel  applied  over 
a coating  of  cement.  After  the  enamel  has 
dried  an  eye  can  be  added,  giving  the  bug 
an  added  attractiveness.  The  most  attrac- 
tive eye  is  made  by  first  painting  a rather 
large  spot  of  light  amber  color  and  after 
this  has  thoroughly  dried  place  a smaller 
spot  of  black  in  the  center  and  super- 
imposed on  the  first.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  construction  of  this  bug  makes  it  weed- 
less and  consequently  it  is  an  asset  when 
fishing  in  waters  congested  with  weeds  and 
lily  pads. 

The  bug  illusti’ated  in  Fig.  5 is  a very 
attractive  pattern  and  it  accounts  for  some 
heavy  creels  of  fish  annually.  In  making 
this  pattern  the  hook  once  placed  in  the 
vise  is  given  the  usual  wrapping  of  thread 
in  order  to  form  a base  and  incidentally 
is  an  aid  in  holding  the  finished  body  from 
turning.  Select  three  of  four  large  brown 
hackles  and  place  them  on  the  shank  of  the 
hook  in  a position  that  makes  them  fan 
out,  rather  than  stay  together  in  a single 
group.  If  saddle  hackles  are  used,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, two  of  the  hackles  can  be  placed  on 
horizontally,  and  the  other  two  held  into 
position,  convex  sides  together,  and  tied  a 
trifle  shorter  than  the  first  two.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  give  the  desired  effect,  al- 
though it  necessitates  an  extra  operation. 
Cement  and  bind  the  tail  appendages  thor- 
oughly and  proceed  to  tie  on  the  deer  hair 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  mouse  and 
rudder  type  of  bug.  Natural  shades  of  gray 
and  brown  deer  hair  should  be  used,  first 
using  gray  nearest  the  brown  hackles,  then 
adding  brown  and  following  through,  alter- 
nating the  colors  until  only  about  three- 
eighths  of  the  hook  remains.  Judgment 
must  be  used  as  to  the  width  of  each  sec- 
tion in  order  to  space  the  body  evenly. 
Before  adding  the  wings  it  is  advisable  to 
trim  out  the  body  into  its  final  shape,  there- 
by eliminating  the  trouble  of  accidentally 
clipping  some  of  the  wing  away.  A pair  of 
curved  scissors  makes  the  job  of  trimming 
the  semi-conical  shape  a very  simple  mat- 
ter. Caution  should  be  exercised  in  trim- 
ming the  collar  so  it  is  not  cut  too  narrow, 
which  would  result  in  an  overbalanced  ap- 
pearance. After  the  body  is  shaped  the 
long  brown  hair  from  a deer  tail  is  selected 
and  set  in  cement  and  lashed  on  at  right 
angles  to  the  shank  of  the  hook.  Several 
cross  hitches  will  bind  two  wings  into  this 
position  and  the  whip  finish  set  with  a bit 
of  cement  completes  the  bug.  This  particu- 
lar type  of  bug  has  three  distinct  points  of 


action  in  the  water,  which  accounts  for  its 
being  one  of  the  best  bass  bugs,  although 
it  is  quite  an  old  pattern.  With  the  rod 
properly  manipulated  in  slow  steady  jerks, 
the  wings  impart  a back  and  forward, 
swimming  motion,  that  some  how  is  quite  a 
temptation  for  members  of  the  clan  Microp- 
terus.  The  collar  directly  back  of  the 
wings  has  a tendency  to  ruffle  the  water  as 
the  body  passes  through  it,  thereby  cam- 
ouflaging it,  and  the  action  of  the  tail  adds 
to  the  deceptive  qualities. 

In  Fig.  6 a small  bunch  of  brown  buck- 
tail  is  used  for  the  tail  and  the  body  hair 
is  tied  in  the  same  manner  as  Fig.  1 and  5 
with  the  exception  that  it  need  not  be  tied 
so  closely,  so  that  the  dubbing  can  be  more 
easily  set  deep  into  the  cupped  stubbly 
looking  body.  After  fastening  the  tail,  se- 
cure a piece  of  wide  silver  tinsel,  of  the 
embossed  variety  to  the  hook  directly  over 
the  point  where  the  tail  is  tied,  and  allow 
the  tinsel  to  extend  back  out  of  the  way 
until  the  body  is  completed.  The  body 
should  be  cut  rather  close  to  the  shank  oi 
the  hook  and  the  tinsel  wound  on  spirally, 
pulling  it  tight  so  that  it  seats  itself  into 
the  body.  The  wings  are  set  on  at  an  acute 
angle  sloping  slightly  toward  the  rear.  The 
material  used  for  the  wings  is  taken  from 
a fox  squirrel  tail.  A brown  hackle  equiva- 
lent in  size  to  those  used  on  number  six 
bass  fly  hooks  is  wound  on  spirally  at  the 
head  and  finished  off  with  the  whip  finish 
and  a tew  drops  of  cement. 

The  remaining  bugs  shown  in  Figs.  7-8 
can  be  made  in  several  different  forms  and 
a variation  of  effects  can  be  obtained,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  hook  used  and 
the  various  methods  of  attaching  the  body 
and  wings.  The  one  shown  in  the  drawing 
is  tied  on  a long  shank  hook.  A heavy  pad- 
ding of  cotton  is  cemented  and  tied  to  the 
hook  and  the  bucktail  hair  tied  over  this 
padding  horizontally,  simply  forming  a 
covering.  In  placing  the  cotton  padding  on 
the  hook  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
shape  is  all  important  as  it  forms  a mani- 
kin, so  to  speak,  for  the  bucktail  covering. 
In  making  the  long  body  a gradual  taper 
of  the  padding  will  result  in  a nicely  pro- 
portioned bucktail.  The  hair  selected  for 
the  top  portion  of  the  body  is  the  long 
brown  hair  taken  from  a prime  bucktail 
and  that  used  for  the  under  side  is  white 
or  may  be  dyed  a pale  shade  of  yellow. 
The  body  hair  is  cemented  and  tied  a half 
of  an  inch  from  the  eye  of  the  hook.  This 
is  tied  in  reverse  position  and  pulled  back 
over  the  padded  hook  and  fastened  into 
position  at  the  bend  with  a few  turns  of 
brown  silk  and  a drop  of  cement.  The  wings 
are  now  added  the  same  as  those  in  Fig.  6, 
and  fox  squirrel  tail  hair  is  also  used  for 
the  purpose.  A brown  hackle  is  tied,  is 
wound  close  to  the  bucktail  and  the  head 
is  built  up  and  painted  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed. 

A good  imitation  minnow  can  be  made 
by  this  method  by  simply  omitting  the 
wings  and  hackle  and  adding  a few  strands 
of  peacock  herl  along  the  sides  at  the  junc- 


ture of  the  brown  and  white  deer  hair.  A 
V shape  can  be  cut  at  the  tail,  adding  more 
to  the  attractiveness. 


A myriad  of  designs  of  bugs  can  be  made 
after  the  principle  are  mastered.  Instead 
of  tinsel  stripes  for  the  ribbing,  cellophane 
or  red  silk  can  be  used  with  very  good 
results.  Several  of  these  patterns,  especially 
the  latter  two  here  described  can  be  tied 
in  small  sizes  and  patterns,  making  very 
effective  trout  lures. 
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In  fishing  bass  bugs  of  the  floating  va- 
riety the  procedure  is  practically  the  same 
as  in  dry  fly  fishing  for  trout,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  nature  of  some  deer  hair 
lures  permits  the  imparting  of  action  by 
working  them  in  quick  spasmodic  jerks. 
Several  of  the  under  water  type  of  bugs, 
minnows,  etc.,  bring  excellent  results  by  the 


Dan  Hartman  of  Benton  with  a 23|/4  inch  brown 
trout  taken  in  Fishing  creek  on  a wet  fly. 


quivering  of  the  rod  tip  in  order  to  add 
action.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  action 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of 
any  type  of  bug,  plug  or  fly,  size,  color  and 
general  appearance  being  secondary  factors. 
A simple  method  of  “actionizing”  bucktails 
and  underwater  lures  is  to  allow  a loop  of 
gut  where  the  leader  is  fastened  to  the  eye 
of  the  hook,  instead  of  tying  the  leader 
solidly  to  the  eye.  This  permits  the  bucktail 
freedom  to  work  from  side  to  side.  After 
all,  a bit  of  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
angler  himself  as  to  where  and  how  the 
fish  are  feeding  will  help  more  to  secure 
strikes  than  a carload  of  tackle  in  the 
hands  of  one  who  flounders  aimlessly  along. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  writer  that 
this  article  may  lead  some  far  seeing  ang- 
lers into  using  artificial  lures  and  thereby 
help  conserve  the  natural  food  in  our  local 
streams. 


HARRISBURG  SPORTSMEN 
VERY  ACTIVE  THIS  YEAR 

Members  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and 
Anglers’  Association  are  now  looking  for- 
ward to  their  annual  Spring  picnic,  which 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  on  June  19  at  the 
cabin  of  the  Harrisburg  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
in  Cumberland  County.  The  cabin  is  situ- 
ated at  Lees  Crossroads,  in  the  South 
Mountains. 

At  the  latest  meeting  of  the  association, 
at  which  Pres.  Elmer  E.  Erb  presided  with 
a new  gavel  presented  to  him  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  plans  were  made 
for  the  event.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  have  an  extensive  program  for  those  who 
attend  the  picnic,  with  the  list  of  events 
including  contests  such  as  fly-casting  and 
rifle-shooting  meets  and  other  activities. 

The  picnic  is  annually  one  of  the  high 
spots  of  the  association’s  social  program, 
giving  the  members  a chance  to  have  a va- 
riation from  their  intensive  year-round 
schedule  of  conservation  work.  It  seems  to 
be  an  event  to  celebrate  work  already  done 
and  to  serve  as  a beginning  point  for  future 
activities. 

President  Erb,  commenting  that  the  mem- 
bers of  committees  in  charge  of  the  asso- 
ciation’s various  projects  were  too  modest 
to  present  reports  of  their  doings,  made 
such  reports  himself  at  the  meeting.  After 
personally  obtaining  accounts  of  the  activ- 
ities in  which  the  members  engaged  he 
turned  over  to  the  gathering  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received. 

The  reports  indicated  that  the  fish  and 
game  committees  of  the  organization  have 
been  stepping  around  in  lively  manner  dur- 
ing the  Winter  and  Spring  seasons.  The 
fish  committee,  representing  the  association 
in  the  stocking  of  streams,  assisted  the 
State’s  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  in  dis- 
tributing trout  in  two  streams,  Manada 
Gap  and  Stoney  Creek.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  4800  trout  were  stocked  in  these 
streams,  with  brown  trout  being  placed  in 
Manada  Creek  and  rainbow  trout  and  brook 
trout  being  distributed  in  Stoney  Creek. 

Shelters  for  game  and  birds  were  built 
by  the  game  committee,  being  scattered 
over  a large  part  of  the  county  and  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  most  sparsely  populated 
districts  where,  it  was  considered,  the  wild 
life  would  ordinarily  be  most  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements. 


NURSERY  WATERS 

On  request  of  the  Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Wellsboro,  Pa.,  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  has  set  aside  as  trout  nurs- 
ery waters  the  following  streams  or  parts 
of  streams:  Little  Slate  Run,  Little  Four 
Mile  Run,  Schambacher  Hollow  Run,  Right 
Branch  of  Four  Mile  Run,  Four  Mile  Run, 
above  Thompson  Hollow  Road,  Right 
Branch  of  Straight  Run,  Painter  Run  above 
the  Highway  Bridge,  Right  and  Left 
Branches  of  Mill  Run,  Lick  Run  above  Hul- 
bert  Hollow,  Steele  Run,  Elk  Run  above 
C.  C.  Camp,  and  Little  Asaph  Run  above 
the  intersection  of  Sand  Run. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  255,  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1925, 
P.  L.  448.  All  streams  have  been  properly 
posted. 

Penalty  for  fishing  $100.00. 
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WHY  MEN  GO  FISHING 

At  this  season  of  the  year — sucker  fisher- 
men have  been  active  and  tomorrow  the 
trout  anglers  get  their  inning — someone 
always  asks  “Why  do  men  go  fishing?’’ 

It  is  difficult  to  encompass  the  answers 
to  that  question  in  anything  short  of  a 
full-sized  book  for  every  angler  has  his 
own  pet  reason,  and  argument,  for  taking 
days  off  to  seek  fish  in  wandering  streams 
or  silent  lakes. 

The  majority  of  anglers,  we  believe,  have 
no  insatiable  craving  for  blood.  Nor  are 
they  out  these  days  to  fill  the  family  larder 
to  overcrowding  with  fish.  While  the  angler 
does  like  to  catch  a “mess’  now  and  then 
nevertheless  our  association  with  these  fel- 
lows for  nigh  onto  30  years  brings  the  con- 
clusion that  none  has  ever  felt  downcast 
over  failure  if  he  came  home  empty- 
creeled. 

It  is  this  writer’s  firm  conviction  that  an 
angler  is  drawn  to  the  mountain  trout 
stream,  to  the  bass  lake,  to  the  sucker  hole 
mainly  by  a homesickness  for  the  outdoors. 
Anglers,  like  their  brethren,  the  hunters, 
like  to  be  in  the  heart  of  nature.  The  fish- 
erman likes  to  see  the  leaves  begin  to  re- 
turn to  the  trees,  likes  to  hear  the  sound 
of  swift  water  in  his  ears,  likes  to  smell 
wood  smoke,  likes  to  see  the  wild  flowers 
and  his  eyes  brighten  at  the  flitter  of  sum- 
mer birds  returning  to  deck  the  outdoors 
in  color  and  fill  it  with  song. 

The  angler  likes  to  see  this  returning 
life,  this  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  this 
warming  of  the  air  after  the  colder  days 
of  winter.  And— if  the  fish  are  not  biting 
or  rising  to  the  fly — he  likes  to  sit  in  soli- 
tude with  only  the  trees  and  water  and  sky 
around  him.  To  put  it  bluntly  he  loves  na- 
ture in  all  her  varying  moods. 

Perhaps  many  of  them  are  secretly 
ashamed  of  this  taste  for  the  outdoors — it 
seems  to  so  many  folks  just  plain  foolish- 
ness to  be  dabbling  in  the  outdoors  without 
something  specific  to  do.  Perhaps  many  of 
them  have  no  way  of  explaining  or  justify- 
ing it  to  others  or  even  to  themselves. 
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So  the  fisherman  puts  on  his  boots,  grabs 
a fishing  rod  and  a creel  and  hikes  off  to 
some  favorite  stream.  The  hunter  slings  a 
shot  gun  or  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  gets 
away  to  the  meadowlands  or  the  mountains. 
They  seize  upon  the  excuse  of  fishing  or 
hunting  and  carry  fishing  tackle  or  guns  as 
visible  evidence  that  there  really  is  some- 
reasonable  mission  for  which,  as  he  men, 
they  need  not  blush. 

Editorial — Altoona  T rihart 


HEAR  REPORTS 
ON  FISH,  GAME 

Francis  Jenkins,  of  Chinchilla  regional 
game  protector,  and  Keith  Harter,  i-egional 
fish  warden,  were  the  speakers  at  the  large- 
ly attended  meeting  of  the  Lackawanna 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in 
the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  Jenkins  dwelt  at  length  on  the  stock- 
ing of  rabbits  and  ringneck  pheasants  and 
he  instructed  the  sportsmen  on  the  raising 
of  all  game  birds.  Mr.  Harter  reported  that 
over  11,000  trout  have  been  stocked  in  sur- 
rounding territory  streams  during  the  last 
thirty  days,  many  of  which  were  thirteen 
and  fourteen  inches  long. 

The  committee  on  prizes  reported  at  the 
meeting  that  forty  different  individual  per- 
sons were  the  recipients  of  door  prizes  at 
the  very  successful  buffet  supper  and  mass 
meeting  of  sportsmen,  enjoyed  in  Hotel 
Casey,  an  affair  sponsored  by  the  County 
Federation. 

The  Federation  also  voted  a $25  contri- 
bution toward  the  erection  of  a memorial 
to  the  late  Joseph  C.  Kalbfus,  first  secre- 
tary of  the  state  game  commission.  This  is 
a statewide  movement  and  the  memorial 
will  be  erected  in  Harrisburg.  Kalbfus 
served  for  a period  of  twenty-four  years, 
the  first  six  without  any  compensation. 

J.  L.  (Jack)  Neiger,  federation  president, 
presided  over  the  meeting. 


These  boys,  members  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Junior  Fishing  Club  of  Carmichaels,  participated  in  a 
watersnake  campaign  last  year  that  resulted  in  the  killing  of  1693  watersnakes. 
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SPRING  CREEK  OPENING 
SHATTERS  EVERY  RECORD 
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A typical  opening  day  scene  at  the  Spring  Creek  project. 


More  than  twice  as  many  anglers  as  ever 
before  crowded  into  Fishermen’s  Paradise 
in  any  one  day,  jam-packed  the  wire-en- 
closed, mile-long  stretch  of  Spring  Creek 
south  of  Bellefonte  for  the  fifth  annual 
opening  of  the  State’s  famous  trout  nursery 
on  May  10. 

Last  year’s  record  day  of  586  registered 
anglers  was  shattered  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions when  1222  fishermen  were  issued 
identification  badges,  the  scene  at  the  Para- 
dise with  the  start  of  fishing  Tuesday  morn- 
ing resembled  the  starting  of  a pie-eating 
contest  or  peanut  scramble,  rather  than  the 
leisurely  and  serious  sport  of  angling. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  jam  of 
anglers  at  the  gate  by  6 o’clock  that  morn- 
ing, officials  opened  the  portals  and  began 
registering  anglers.  Fishing  did  not  begin 
until  8 o’clock,  and  with  the  sounding  of  a 
siren  indicating  that  the  season  in  the  Para- 
dise was  officially  open,  nearly  1.000  fisher- 
men almost  simultaneously  cast  into  the 
water  an  assortment  of  artificial  lures  that 
even  an  expert  would  have  difficulty  in 
classifying. 

The  trout,  for  months  used  to  feeding 
safely  at  will  upon  food  thrown  to  them  by 
nursery  attendants,  evidently  thought  the 
lures  were  the  real  thing,  and  almost  as  one 
fish,  many  trout  swirled  to  the  surface 
to  grab  the  various  baits.  Many  anglers 
caught  fine  trout  on  that  first  cast,  but  the 
fish  quickly  became  frightened  and  the  luck 
during  the  day  was  mostly  indifferent, 
although  official  figures  show  that  a total 
of  1170  trout  were  caught.  Of  these  888 
were  retained  by  fishermen,  many  of  whom 
threw  back  12  to  15  inch  ones  so  they  could 
keep  angling. 

The  largest  trout  taken  during  the  day 
was  a rainbow  measuring  23  inches  in 
length  and  weighing  six  pounds,  four 
ounces.  Last  year  Fish  Commissioner  Harry 


Weber,  of  Philipsburg,  captured  honors  for 
the  first  day  by  landing  a 26-inch  trout. 

Among  the  first  day  anglers  at  the  Para- 
dise were  men  from  virtually  every  eastern 
state,  from  California,  and  from  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone.  The  woman’s  section  of  the 
stream  was  well  patronized,  and  they  had 
better  luck,  generally,  than  the  men.  One 
woman  hooked  and  landed  a 12-inch  trout, 
but  decided  to  return  it  to  the  water,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  a bigger  one.  She  flipped 
the  trout  back  into  the  stream  and  cast  her 
lure  out  on  the  waters.  Bystanders  saw  a 
trout  rush  for  the  lure  and  take  it.  The 
woman  kept  this  fish. 


Fish  Commission  officials  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Paradise  declared  that  they  had 
never  witnessed  such  a sight  as  during  the 
first  five  or  ten  minutes  after  angling  be- 
gan. All  during  the  day  the  stream  banks 
were  lined  almost  solidly  with  fishermen. 
At  one  time  50  men  were  fishing  at  one  and 
the  same  time  from  a wooden  bridge  across 
the  stream  in  front  of  the  administration 
building,  and  the  snarling  of  lines,  and  the 
poses  taken  by  some  in  the  rear  ranks  to 
get  their  rods  out  over  the  crowd  was  a 
sight  to  behold. 

Good  humor  prevailed.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions three  and  four  lines  would  become 
tangled  in  the  maze  of  rods,  and  invariably 
the  possessors  of  the  tangled  lines  would 
stop  fishing  and  with  good  grace  help  in 
unsnarling  the  mess. 

Parking  facilities  on  the  Paradise  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Early  in  the  day  State 
Motor  Police  on  duty  at  the  project  barred 
cars  from  going  to  the  upper  gate,  and  be- 
gan shunting  them  in  at  the  lower  entrance. 
Despite  cold  weather  and  a chilly  wind, 
many  anglers  remained  until  fishing  for  the 
day  ended  at  8 p.  m.  It  was  nearly  10  p.  m. 
before  all  of  them  had  stored  their  rods  and 
equipment  in  their  cars  and  vacated  the 
property. 

Trout  Dinner 

Almost  as  phenomenal  as  the  rise  of 
trout  on  the  first  cast  Tuesday  morning  was 
the  picture  of  the  future  angler  painted 
by  John  Alden  Knight,  one  of  the  world’s 
outstanding  fishing  authorities,  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  second  annual  Bellefonte 
Kiwanis  trout  dinner  at  the  Penn  Belle 
Hotel  the  night  before  the  opening. 

Mr.  Knight,  who  contends  that  tides,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  have  much  to  do  with 
fishing,  has  invented  a solunar  table  which 
he  claims  is  as  effective  in  catching  fish  as 
it  is  in  hunting  game.  He  came  to  the  din- 
ner from  his  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
while  in  Bellefonte  visited  his  former  home 
in  Williamsport  and  his  birthplace  in  Lew- 
istown. 

More  than  100  members  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  their  guests  feasted  on  trout  and 
heard  the  address  by  Mr.  Knight  as  well  as 
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by  other  well  known  writers  and  sports- 
men. 

Fred  Everett,  of  Florida,  N.  Y.,  claimed 
that  a few  standard  patterns  of  flies  are  all 
that  are  necessary  to  make  good  catches  if 
the  approach  to  a stream  and  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  fly  are  carefully  studied. 

The  invocation  was  given  by  Rev.  Her- 
bert H.  Neale,  of  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  while 
Fish  Commissioner  Charles  A.  French  en- 
tertained with  choice  fish  stories. 

Songs,  led  by  Cecil  Walker,  remarks  by 
Dr.  R.  H.  Hoffman,  toastmaster,  and  a 
short  speech  by  Fish  Warden  A.  S.  Snyder 
of  the  Mifflinburg  Kiwanis  Club,  were  also 
included  in  the  program.  Charles  Guyer,  12- 
year-old  Bellefonte  pianist,  gave  the  crowd 
a treat  by  playing  several  difficult  piano 
solos.  E.  E.  Widdowson,  president  of  the 
Bellefonte  Kiwanis  Club,  opened  and  closed 
the  meeting. 

Four  “anglerettes,”  dressed  in  their  fish- 
ing clothes,  distributed  folders  of  Centre 
county  to  all  at  the  meeting.  The  publicity 
matter  was  distributed  by  Mrs.  George  Gib- 
boney,  Mrs.  Hassel  Lose,  Mrs.  Samuel 
McGinley  and  Miss  Martha  Walker,  of 
Bellefonte. 

Notable  guests  at  the  dinner  included  the 
following  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission:  Commissioner  French, 
Hon.  Milton  L.  Peek  of  Radnor;  Hon. 
Harry  E.  Weber,  of  Philipsburg;  Hon. 
Samuel  J.  Truscott,  of  Dalton;  Hon.  Fred 
McKean,  of  New  Kensington,  and  H.  R. 
Stackhouse,  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Fish  Commission. 

The  following  other  guests  were  present: 
Hon.  John  Decker,  of  Spring  Mills,  state 
representative;  Hon.  E.  J.  Thompson,  of 
Philipsburg,  state  senator;  John  C.  Mock, 
All-Outdoors  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press; 
R.  S.  Sollenberger,  director  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Federated  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs;  R.  W.  McCafferty,  of  Hershey; 
Charles  Fox  and  Lewis  Kunkle,  of  Harris- 
burg; and  James  W.  Struber,  of  the  Ohio 
Conservation  Association. 


CHATTER  THAT  MATTERS 

(“Dear  Ron:  Enjoyed  your  Spring  swing 
song  in  recent  edition.  Remember  the  days 
along  the  Pennypack  Creek? — How’s  about 
going  swing  on  fishin’? — Frank  L.”) 


(Dear  Frank:  We’ll  try — and  with  a 
local  angle.  Maybe  it’ll  help  our  “fishin’  ” 
luck.  Here  goes.) 


When  the  sun  begins  to  shine  with  vim  and 
vigor, 

And  the  flowers  commence  to  peep  up 
through  the  ground; 

When  the  buds  begin  to  split  and  leaves 
grow  bigger 

And  magnolia  trees  in  blossoms  white  are 
drowned ; 

Then  it’s  time  to  preen  your  flies  and  clean 
your  tackle, 

Oil  your  lines  and  check  your  inland 
water  gear, 

’Cause  you’ll  soon  become  imbued 

— And  it  can’t  be  misconstrued — 

With  the  feeling  that  the  fishin’  season’s 
here. 

It’s  a grand  and  glorious  feelin’  as  you 
labor 


Headwaters  of  the  Delaware  river. 


To  perfect  your  casting — right  in  your 
back  yard, 

And  it  isn’t  long  before  your  nearest  neigh- 
bor 

Wanders  over  and  says,  “Let  me  try  it, 
Pard”— 

Pretty  soon  you’ll  start  to  talk  of  bass  and 
trout  streams, 

Of  secret  spots  where  Browns  and  Rain- 
bows hide, 

Of  the  Tullie  and  the  Perkie 

Where  the  water’s  never  murky 

And  of  Ontelaunee,  where  the  catfish 
glide. 

Reminiscing  is  a trait  of  all  good  anglers 
Sometimes  fortified  with  steins  of  foamy 
beer, 

They’ll  talk  for  hours  about  that  mammoth 
sucker 

They  hooked  from  off  a Tulpehocken 
weir; 

“I  recall,”  they’ll  say,  “while  fishin’  in  the 
Scully 

— “That’s  before  the  coal  dirt  mur- 
dered all  the  fish — 

“ — well,  my  line,  it  gave  a lurch 

“And  I snared  a ten-inch  perch, 

“ ’Twas  the  swellest  meal  I ever  ate  off 
dish.” 

Far,  far  into  the  night  you’ll  talk  of  fishin’ 
In  river,  ocean,  lake  and  Jersey  bay, 

Marshalling  your  memory’s  volition 
To  tell  about  the  one  that  got  away; 

— The  time  you  tried  to  hook  a carp  at 
midnight 


And  your  feet  slipped  and  you  plunged 
into  the  lake 

But  your  pardner  grabbed  your  hand 
Hauled  you  safely  back  to  land 

With  carp  and  all — so  everything  was 
jake. 

Folks  can  take  their  golf,  their  bridge  and 
tennis  playin’ 

And  their  badminton  and  poker,  if  they 
like 

I’d  rather  stand,  real  quiet,  in  swirling 
water 

A-waitin’  for  the  rainbow  trout  to  strike. 
There’s  a thrill  in  casting  lines  in  moun- 
tain brooklets 

And  waitin’  for  the  whining  of  the  reel 
And  those  fish  can  make  you  squirm 
When  they  take  off  with  your  worm 

And  you  travel  homeward  with  an  empty 
creel. 

Once  the  fishin’  bug  has  got  you,  you’re  a 
goner, 

You’re  piscatorial-minded  all  your  life, 
You  forget  your  trials  and  troubles  when 
you’re  fishin’ 

You’re  liable  to  forget  you’ve  got  a wife — 
So  pack  your  rod  and  reel  and  get  your 
boots  on, 

Take  a trip — be  Izaak  Walton  for  a day — 
And  if  there’s  every  indication 
That  the  fish  are  on  vacation 

You  can  talk  about  the  ones  that  got 
away. 

— Courtesy — Reading  Eagle. 
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Uniformly  good  reports  on  opening  day 
catches  of  trout  have  been  coming  in.  Typi- 
cal of  these  reports  is  that  of  Warden  Dean 
R.  Davis  of  Punxsutawney.  “With  the  as- 
sistance of  Special  Fish  Wardens  Morris 
Stern,  Leroy  Walker  and  Hersh  Nech- 
wonger,”  he  writes,  “we  checked  a total  of 
893  trout,  and  I figure  we  missed  enough 
to  make  a total  of  1500  as  I did  not  have 
enough  help  to  cover  all  points.  This  figure 
will  not  be  too  high.  The  fishermen  we 
checked  totaled  394.  These  fish  were  taken 
on  Big  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  county,  and 
were  brown  and  rainbow  trout  measuring 
up  to  13  inches  in  length.” 


It  was  a great  spring  for  the  sucker  fish- 
ermen in  some  sections  of  the  state.  Un- 
usually heavy  catches  of  suckers  were  made 
on  Sweet  Arrow  Lake  in  Schuylkill  county, 
according  to  Warden  Anthony  Lech.  John 
Gricki  of  Schuylkill  Haven  caught  eleven 
suckers,  18  to  20  inches  in  length  and  hav- 
ing a combined  weight  of  25  pounds,  Lech 
writes.  Donald  Rump  of  Pine  Grove  caught 
10  suckers,  15  to  18  inches  in  length  and 
having  a combined  weight  of  17  pounds.  In 
reporting  these  catches,  the  ANGLER  de- 
sires to  stress  the  fact  that  conservation  of 
suckers  in  our  waters  is  as  vital  as  conser- 
vation of  other  species,  from  the  angle  of 
proper  balance,  and  either  of  these  fisher- 
men would  have  had  more  justifiable  pride 
from  a sportsman’s  standpoint  had  he  taken 
three  or  four  of  these  big  fish  for  his  day’s 
catch. 


Each  year  we  receive  reports  of  catches 
of  big  rainbow  trout  from  Lake  Koon  on 
Evitts  Creek,  Bedford  county.  Last  year, 
Warden  Harry  Moore  of  Hopewell  reported 
the  record  rainbow  from  this  body  of  water, 
a fish  weighing  6 pounds  8 ounces.  A re- 
port just  received  from  Harry  indicates 
that  some  good  rainbows  still  cruise  around 
in  the  lake.  James  R.  Addleman  of  Beaver 
Dale  caught  one  on  live  bait  recently  that 
measured  19  inches  in  length.  No  weight  or 
girth  was  given. 


Listed  with  the  big  brown  trout  to  be 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  waters  this  year  will 
be  the  24%  inch  brownie  caught  in  Wills 
Creek,  Somerset  County,  by  Merle  Smith, 
Glencoe,  RFD  No.  1.  Merle  made  his  catch, 
which  weighed  five  and  one-half  pounds,  on 
a nightcrawler. 


The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycom- 
ing county  are  justly  proud  of  their  trout 
raising  ponds  located  near  Hughesville.  Re- 
cently the  ponds  were  cleaned  and  repaired 
in  making  ready  for  50,000  trout  finger- 
lings  to  be  placed  in  them.  The  Lycoming 


sportsmen  are  also  waging  an  active  cam- 
paign for  pollution  control. 


One  of  the  nicest  brown  trout  to  be  taken 
from  Quakake  Creek  this  year  was  caught 
by  John  Scott  of  Weatherly,  Carbon  county. 
It  measured  17  inches  in  length. 


might  be  proud,  a 19  inch  brown  and  a 
22%  inch  rainbow  trout. 


Landing  a 20  pound  carp  required  half 
an  hour  for  Lester  Giest  of  Columbia,  Lan- 
caster county.  The  big  fish,  33%  inches  in 
length,  was  taken  in  the  Susquehanna 
River. 


A 21%  inch  brown  trout  weighing  over 
four  pounds  was  taken  in  Monocacy  Creek, 
Northampton  county,  on  opening  day  by 
Grover  Bonstein  of  Bethlehem,  while  James 
Skinner  of  Bethlehem  scored  with  a 21  inch 
brown.  Lures  used,  worms. 


Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike  and  Wayne 
counties  is  yielding  some  big  brown  trout 
again  this  year.  Four  Bethlehem  fishermen 
scored  catches  of  brownies  on  the  big  lake 
well  up  in  the  length  rating.  Amandus 
Koch  landed  one  21  inches  in  length,  Nathan 
Naugle  one  20  inches,  Ernest  Benninger 
two,  one  19  and  the  other  22  inches,  and 
Harold  Brotzman  a brownie  23%  inches  in 
length.  A fine  14  inch  brook  trout  was 
taken  in  the  Monocacy  Creek  by  John  Pet- 
ers of  Bethlehem,  reports  Warden  Joel 
Young  of  Fullerton. 


When  it  comes  to  taking  big  trout  on 
famous  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  county, 
young  Eugene  Loughner  of  Bellefonte 
seems  to  have  the  answer.  To  date,  Eugene 
has  taken  two  fish  of  which  any  angler 


One  of  Westmoreland  County’s  most  ar- 
dent anglers  is  Helen  Bitner  of  Latrobe. 
On  opening  day  of  the  trout  season,  she  re- 
turned home  by  6:30  in  the  morning  with 
two  nice  trout  for  breakfast.  The  catch  was 
made  in  Mill  Creek. 


Pike  county  waters  annually  provide 
some  big  trout.  A four  and  one-half  pound 
brown  trout  was  taken  in  that  section  by 
Earl  Ward  of  Carbondale. 


Warden  Link  Lender  of  Bellwood,  Blair 
county,  reports  two  big  brown  trout  taken 
from  Blair  county  waters  by  boy  fishermen. 
Melvin  Benson  of  Duncansville  scored  with 
a brown  trout  22  inches  in  length  while 
fishing  in  Blair  Gap  Run.  The  fish  was  in 
poor  condition,  however,  weighing  only  two 
and  one-half  pounds. 


The  Daniel  Boone  Rod  and  Gun  Club  are 
planning  another  watersnake  campaign 
again  this  year.  Last  year’s  contest  was  an 
outstanding  success. 


Mrs.  Jacob  Erbe  and  Mrs.  Norman  Erbe,  Tamaqua,  with  a nice  catch  of  bass  from 

Hauto  dam  made  last  season. 


Plugging  took  these  two  mammoth  bigmouth  bass  in  Stillwater  lake,  Monroe  county,  tor  Deputy  Same  Protector  Dinsmore  of  McAdoo  last  season. 
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CONTROL  THE  WATERSNAKE 

THE  watersnake  today  ranks  as  the  major  natural  foe  to  fish  life  on  Pennsylvania 
fishing  waters.  While  not  as  voracious  as  that  other  bulky  reptile,  the  snapping 
turtle,  watersnakes  are  far  more  numerous,  and  in  many  of  our  fishing  streams 
and  lakes  constitute  a serious  menace  to  fish  life.  Active  foragers  from  the  time  they 
emerge  from  hibernation  in  the  spring  until  the  first  severe  frost  of  fall,  and  adept  in 
taking  fish  and  frogs,  these  reptiles  constitute  in  Pennsylvania's  hard  fished  waters,  a 
real  problem.  Our  sportsmen,  through  well  organized  drives  conducted  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth,  have  played  a major  role  in  solving  it. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  naturalists  in  the  past  that  the  presence  of  water- 
snakes  and  other  predators  on  our  fishing  waters  serves  as  a vital  link  in  nature's  bal- 
ance, tending  to  reduce  overpopulation  of  fish  life  and  weeding  out  diseased  indi- 
viduals that  otherwise  might  result  in  serious  losses  to  the  various  species.  While  this 
opinion  conceivably  has  some  hard-grained  sense  back  of  it,  and  particularly  in  the 
instance  of  natural  balance  when  our  streams  were  in  a virgin  state,  much  of  its  force 
is  lost  when  we  view  the  fishing  picture  here  in  Pennsylvania  today.  Under  the  present 
intensive  fishing  to  which  they  are  being  subjected  by  our  fishermen,  there  is  little 
danger  that  overpopulation  of  the  various  species  of  fish  life  may  exist  in  our  Pennsyl- 
vania waters.  Cunning  in  its  fishing  methods  and  on  the  increase  in  some  sections,  the 
watersnake  ranks  as  a serious  consideration  in  our  efforts  to  provide  good  fishing.  Its 
control  is  mandatory. 

Any  angler  who  has  observed  a good  sized  watersnake  slip  quietly  into  a pool  in  a 
trout  stream,  follow  a terror-stricken  trout  beneath  a rock  or  other  cover  and  seize  it, 
or  has  noticed  the  cleverness  this  reptile  displays  on  warm  water  streams  in  taking  fish 
or  frogs,  is  certain  to  be  convinced  that  the  best  snake  is  a dead  snake.  We  have  en- 
deavored, however,  in  urging  watersnake  control,  not  to  stress  extermination  of  the 
species.  There  is  little  danger  of  this,  for  the  habits  of  this  reptile  in  its  foraging,  its 
habitat,  the  streams  or  banks  of  streams,  and  its  prolific  production  of  young  tend  to 
offset  extermination. 

While  August  is  an  extremely  good  time  in  which  to  stage  effective  watersnake 
drives,  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  adult  females  to  become  sluggish  prior  to  giving 
birth  to  their  living  young,  successive  drives  throughout  the  summer  months  yield  a 
good  harvest  of  these  reptiles.  In  a number  of  instances,  organized  sportsmen  have 
sponsored  drives  for  children,  paying  small  bounties  for  snake  tails  turned  in.  These 
have  proved  highly  successful.  The  sportsmen  themselves  have  staged  many  intensive 
snake  drives  on  pet  fishing  streams,  armed  with  clubs,  small  calibre  rifles  and  shovels. 
Often,  with  a shovel,  it  is  possible  to  kill  from  8 to  1 5 young  snakes  under  one  rock 
during  September. 

We  have  an  opportunity  this  summer  to  stage  a well-organized  campaign  against 
these  predators  in  many  counties  of  the  state,  and  our  fishermen  themselves  may  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  better  fishing  cause  through  their  efforts. 

Sensible  conservation  calls  for  sound  control  of  the  watersnake,  so  let's  make  1938 
an  outstanding  year  in  thinning  down  natural  fish  enemy  number  I. 
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THE  BLACK  BASS 

Facts  Concerning  Its  Introduction  to  Pennsylvania  Waters 

By  J.  FRED  McKEAN 
Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


FEW  modern  anglers  who  have  known 
the  savage  strike  of  a bass,  and  its  sub- 
sequent picturesque  breaks  from  the  water 
to  shake  the  hook,  will  concede  that  any 
game  fish  in  Pennsylvania  is  superior  to 
this  hard-fighting  gamester  in  any  respect. 
It  ranks,  I believe,  as  the  outstanding  and 
perhaps  most  coveted  quarry  for  thousands 
of  Keystone  State  fishermen,  and  deservedly 
so.  When  we  consider  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  time  since  its  introduction 
to  our  streams  and  lakes,  its  rise  to  domi- 
nance as  a game  species  is  truly  remarkable. 

Our  fishermen  today  find  two  species  of 
bass  in  many  of  our  outstanding  waters, 
the  smallmouth  and  largemouth.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  however,  the  small- 
mouth will  always  rank  at  the  top,  not  only 
as  a fighting  fish  but  as  the  first  of  the  two 
species  to  be  introduced  to  Pennsylvania 
streams  and  lakes. 

The  smallmouth  bass  was  first  brought  to 
our  waters  in  1863.  Prior  to  this  introduc- 
tion, in  1857,  to  be  exact,  fifteen  adult  small- 
mouths  had  been  stocked  in  the  Potomac 
River  in  Virginia.  These  bass  found,  in  the 
Potomac,  a stream  teeming  with  natural 
food  and  ideal  in  every  respect  to  their 
rapid  increase  in  number.  So  far  as  we  have 


been  able  to  determine,  this  was  the  earliest 
stocking  with  bass  to  be  recorded  in  states 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  It  was  unique  in 
plan,  the  fish  being  carried  from  the  west 
in  the  water  tank  of  a locomotive  and  ap- 
parently suffering  few  if  any  injuries  dur- 
ing their  long  journey. 

Heralded  by  sportsmen  as  game  fish  su- 
perb, the  fame  of  the  Potomac’s  bass  spread 
into  other  states.  Six  years  later,  a group 
of  ardent  anglers  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, familiar  with  the  game  and  table 
merits  of  the  fish,  raised  a sum  of  $1,300  by 
public  subscription  to  purchase  bass  for 
stocking.  The  fish,  taken  from  the  Potomac 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  were  released  in  the 
Delaware  River  at  Easton  and  responded 
favorably  to  their  new  environment.  An 
abundant  food  supply  and  ideal  spawning 
conditions  were  available  for  Pennsylvania’s 
first  black  bass,  and  ten  years  later  they 
were  plentiful  in  many  sections  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Encouraged  by  the  success  attending 
distribution  of  bass  in  the  Delaware,  sports- 
men in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  pur- 
chased more  bass  for  stocking  a few  years 
later.  These  fish,  distributed  in  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  were  also  se- 
cured from  the  Potomac. 


When,  in  1873,  the  Board  of  Fish  Com 
missioners,  then  known  as  the  Board  o 
Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  decided  to  tak 
bass  from  the  Delaware  for  stocking  othe 
waters  of  Pennsylvania,  a splendid  suppb 
was  available.  Under  the  distribution  pla: 
adopted,  2,044  mature  bass  were  taken  fron 
the  Delaware  during  the  first  year.  Water, 
stocked  with  these  fish  were  the  Lehigl 
River,  North  Branch  and  West  Branch  o 
the  Susquehanna  River,  Juniata  River,  Yel 
low  Breeches  Creek,  Chiquesalonga  Creek 
Octoraro  Creek,  Pine  Creek  and  Codoru; 
Creek.  The  second  years’  stocking  progran 
included  Muncy  Creek,  Swatara  Creek 
Conestoga  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Brandywim 
Creek,  Pine  Creek,  Conroy  Creek,  Cantoi 
Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  Penn’s  Creek,  Wissa 
hickon  Creek,  Little  Conewago  Creek,  Cono 
doguinet  Creek,  Marsh  Creek  Big  Cone 
wago  Creek,  Big  and  Little  Chiquesalongj 
Creeks,  Susquehanna  River,  Allegheny  River 
and  Saylors,  Porter  and  Twelve  Mile  Lakes 
in  Pike  County.  This  widespread  plan  oi 
distribution  resulted  in  an  increase  of  bass 
in  practically  all  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
Almost  without  exception,  when  intro 
duced,  the  black  bass  became  abundant 
The  original  planting  was  made  with  th< 
hope  that  they  would  serve  as 
an  ideal  substitute,  from  th< 
game  fish  angle,  for  the  brool 
trout,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
rapidly  disappearing  from  sona 
of  our  streams.  It  soon  becam* 
evident,  however,  that  the  stock 
ing  of  black  bass  in  smallei 
bodies  of  water,  would  develoj 
into  a costly  experiment.  S< 
abundant  did  they  become  ii 
waters  offering  inadequati 
range,  that  other  favorite  spe 
cies  of  fish  were  threatened  witl 
extinction.  In  larger  watei 
areas,  with  their  greater  forag< 
facilities,  the  bass  was  regardec 
as  a fine  addition  to  native  spe 
cies  of  fish. 

Nature’s  regulation  of  bal 
ance  in  Pennsylvania’s  inlanc 
waters  was  vividly  illustrated  ii 
the  instance  of  the  black  bass 
The  tremendous  food  suppb 
available  for  these  voraciou: 
game  fish  when  they  were  origi 
nally  stocked  was  sufficient  t( 
carry  an  almost  uninterruptec 
increase  in  number  of  bass  dur 
ing  a period  varying  from  10  t( 
20  years.  Eventually,  however 
the  vast  numbers  of  bass  pres 
ent  in  smaller  waters  resultec 
in  a slaughter  of  other  species 
When  the  food  supply  dwindled 


A group  of  adult  smallmouthed  bass 
This  species  was  first  to  be  introduced 
to  streams  of  Keystone  State. 
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One  of  the  first  streams  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  stocked  with  bass  was  the  Allegheny  River.  Shown  Is  a 

view  of  the  stream  at  Tionesta 


the  cannibalism  characteristic  of  bass  and 
other  game  fishes  asserted  itself.  Small  bass 
necessarily  replaced  the  minnow  as  a source 
of  forage,  and  so  effective  was  nature’s  sys- 
tem of  restoring  natural  balance,  that  with- 
in a few  years  the  bass  supply  had  dwindled 
to  or  below  normal. 

The  following  comments  on  the  black 
bass,  taken  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Fisheries  for  1883-84  fur- 
nish a clear  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  bass 
then  present  in  Pennsylvania  waters. 

“While  all  will  admit,”  the  Commissioners 
said,  “that  the  black  bass  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific,  palatable  and  gamey  of  our 
fresh  water  fishes,  the  question  has  arisen 
and  is  being  warmly  discussed  whether  its 
introduction  into  the  waters  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a blessing  or  other- 
wise. 

“Nearly  everybody,  but  especially  sports- 
men, anticipated  great  results  from  their 
introduction.  Anglers  were  especially  de- 
lighted, while  commercial  fishermen,  turning 
their  eyes  toward  the  Potomac,  which  was 
producing  great  quantities  of  bass,  looked 
hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
streams  of  our  own  state  would  yield  a like 
harvest.  Anticipation  ran  high  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  was  fully  warranted 
by  the  almost  immediate  increase  in  number 
and  size  of  the  newcomers. 

“That  those  bright  anticipations  were 
ephemeral  and  that  they  were  realized  but 
for  a very  brief  period  needs  not  the  say- 
ing. In  some  cases  the  bass  were  roundly 
denounced  as  nuisances  and  among  the 
loudest  and  most  vigorous  complaints  were 
from  some  who,  only  a little  while  before, 
had  been  their  most  zealous  champions.  The 
strangers  were  charged  with  not  merely  de- 
vouring other  fish  too  weak  to  defend  them- 
selves against  such  powerful  assailants,  but 
when  they  had  exhausted  that  source  of 
food  supply,  with  turning  upon  and  devour- 
ing their  own  progeny;  that  ultimately  they 
would  have  entire  possession  of  the  streams, 
and  that,  eventually  failing  to  find  the  re- 
quired supply  of  animal  food,  would  them- 
selves become  extinct.  In  proof  of  the  latter 
allegation,  the  gradual  diminutions  in  the 
annual  catches  in  the  Potomac  and  Susque- 
hanna were  pointed  to. 

“Now,  all  this  may  be  true,  and  it  may 
not.  The  friends  of  the  black  bass  while  ad- 
mitting their  ravenous  disposition,  stoutly 
deny  that  the  bass  are  indiscriminate  ex- 
terminators of  weaker  fish,  or  that  there  is 
the  slightest  evidence  of  diminution  in  their 
numbers,  save  such  as  can  be  readily  traced 
to  the  deadly  fish  basket  and  other  illicit 
contrivances  for  catching  and  killing  them. 

“They  insist  that  as  far  as  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Delaware  are  concerned,  the 
minnows  destroyed  by  the  bass  are  those 
which  depredate  upon  the  spawn  of  the 
shad  and  the  perch  or  wall-eyed  pike.  More- 
over, they  contend  that  if  the  rivers  were 
depopulated  of  minnows,  it  would  pay  the 
State  handsomely  to  hatch  shad  largely  for 
the  special  purpose  of  supplying  food  for 
the  bass. 

“From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this  fish 
may  not  be  as  black  as  it  is  painted. 
Stronger  evidence  than  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented is  wanted  by  the  board  before  deter- 
mining what  course  shall  be  pursued.” 

The  era  of  seines,  fish  baskets,  and  other 
illegal  devices  was  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  Sportsmen  in  all  sections  of  the  state 


clamored  against  the  ruthless  slaughter  of 
game  fish  and  other  species  by  commercial 
fishermen.  Typical  of  the  growing  sentiment 
for  terminating  the  destruction  of  fish  life 
in  Pennsylvania  streams  is  the  following 
interesting  letter  written  in  1879  by  an 
ardent  sportsman  living  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  It  constitutes  a strong  de- 
fense of  the  black  bass. 

“There  is,”  he  wrote,  “a  very  decided  in- 
crease of  the  native  salmon,  pike  perch,  or 
wall-eyed  pike  in  this  river.  Last  year  hun- 
dreds were  taken  averaging  a foot  in  length 
and  about  three-fourths  of  a pound  in 
weight.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  bass  destroyed  the  small 
fish  that  preyed  upon  the  eggs  of  the  pike. 
If  the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books  against 
fish  baskets  and  nets  are  enforced,  these 
fish,  which  grow  to  a weight  of  ten  pounds, 
will  naturally  increase.  Until  that  is  done, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  hope  that  there 
ever  will  be  a material  improvement  in  the 
product.  Last  fall,  at  the  dam  below  Sun- 
bury,  there  was  taken  out  in  a single 
night  by  one  of  those  infernal  machines 
and  seines,  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  of  bass  and  salmon.  In  other  parts 
of  the  main  river,  and  in  the  Juniata,  the 
average  catch  of  each  basket  at  night,  when 
the  water  was  about  three  feet  above  the 
ordinary  height,  was  at  least  fifty  young 
salmon,  about  twelve  inches  in  length.” 

Commenting  on  this  drive  against  illegal 
devices,  the  Board  continues  in  its  report 
for  1883-84: 

“Another  gentleman  reported  to  the  board 
that  he  has  seen  two  bushels  of  young  bass 
taken  from  a single  fish  basket  in  one 
night.  Another,  that  a man  of  his  acquain- 
tance fed  five  bushels  of  young  bass  to  his 
hogs  in  less  than  a week.” 

“That  whatever  fall-off  there  was  in  the 
supply  of  black  bass  was  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  fish-baskets  and  other  illegal  de- 
vices for  catching  them,  was  soon  abun- 
dantly demonstrated.  By  vigorous  measures 
the  Delaware  River  was  cleared  of  all  fish 
baskets  and  traps  but  such  a laudable  re- 
sult did  not  follow  similar  efforts  in  the 
Susquehanna.  Almost  immediately,  the 
catches  in  the  former  stream  began  sensi- 
bly to  increase,  and  do  to  this  day,  while 


those  of  the  latter  water  course  are  steadily 
declining.” 

The  wave  of  popularity  with  fishermen 
that  carried  the  black  bass  to  undisputed 
favoritism  as  a game  fish  has  continued  un- 
abated to  the  present  time.  Its  surging,  pic- 
turesque fight  when  hooked,  and  the  sav- 
agery of  its  strike  marked  it  as  the  ideal 
fish  from  the  angler’s  viewpoint.  The  de- 
mand for  bass  and  more  bass  became  in- 
creasingly insistent  with  passage  of  the 
years.  Not  until  1914  was  the  Fish  Commis- 
sion able  to  announce  definitely  that  a suc- 
cessful method  had  been  found  for  the  arti- 
ficial propagation  of  this  peer  of  game 
fishes.  In  its  report  for  that  year,  the  Board 
asserted  that  success  had  been  achieved  by 
permitting  the  parent  fish  to  spawn  natur- 
ally and  by  teaching  the  young  bass  to  take 
food  while  in  the  ponds. 

The  daphnia,  or  water  flea,  a tiny  form 
of  Crustacea,  served  as  the  essential  link 
to  successful  propagation  of  the  black  bass. 
Efforts  to  raise  bass  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  smallmouth 
variety,  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  During  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  largemouth  bass, 
frequenter  of  more  sluggish  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams,  has  attracted  enthusiastic  sup- 
port from  the  angling  fraternity.  Both  spe- 
cies are  now  propagated  at  Pleasant  Mount 
Hatchery,  where  the  annual  output  of  bass, 
ranging  in  size  from  one  to  seven  inches, 
is  heavy. 

Spring  Creek,  Huntsdale,  Union  City, 
Reynoldsdale  and  Torresdale  also  produce 
many  bass  for  stocking.  The  bass  stocking 
program  of  the  Fish  Commission  has  been 
a vital  factor  in  the  comeback  of  this  splen- 
did game  fish.  Hatchery  methods  and  pro- 
duction of  the  food  supply  at  Pleasant 
Mount  Hatchery,  where  at  the  peak  of  feed- 
ing the  young  bass,  approximately  two 
bushels  of  daphnia  are  consumed  in  a sin- 
gle day,  have  been  successfully  worked  out 
by  our  Chief  Fish  Culturist,  C.  A.  Buffer. 

Under  modern  day  conditions,  with  in- 
tensive live  bait  fishing  and  a heavy  drain 
upon  our  bass  waters  in  securing  live  bait 
for  fishing  by  our  growing  army  of  fisher- 
men, I believe  that  one  of  the  most  encour- 
( Continued  on  Page  13) 
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PICKING  YOUR  FLYROD  LURES  FOR  BASS 


By  MYRON  W.  SHOEMAKER 


Pondering  "the  lure  they'll  hit" 


PICKING  exactly  the  right  lure  that  will 
suit  the  fancy  of  the  wily  bass  is  a very 
difficult  problem  and  I seriously  doubt  if 
any  fisherman  can  successfully  select  the 
lure  that  will  immediately  attract  the  bass 
sufficiently  to  bring  about  successful  results 
and  do  it  consistently.  The  chances  are  that 
some  experimenting  with  different  color, 
size,  shape  or  type  of  lure  will  have  to  be 
resorted  to  before  the  proper  lure  is  found. 
It  is  very  true  that  bass  sometimes  rise  to 
the  first  cast,  and  selection  of  lure  made, 
which  leads  the  fisherman  to  believe  that 
he  has  picked  the  right  lure,  but  after 
many  more  casts  have  been  made  without 
results  the  lure  should  be  changed.  I have 
experienced  this  on  many  occasions  and 
when  a change  of  lure  was  made  the  de- 
sired results  were  almost  immediate  and 
again  I found  it  necessary  to  exhaust  every 
lure  without  any  results  worth  mentioning. 
Under  such  conditions  the  only  thing  to 
do,  when  you  know  the  fish  are  there,  is 
to  keep  on  trying  until  the  bass  are  in  a 
feeding  mood. 

Bass  are  very  temperamental  and  demand 
a change  of  diet.  The  lure  you  use  today 
with  success  may  not  be  the  answer  for 
tomorrow  and  again  it  may  be.  Bass  are 
also  very  selective  at  times  and  it  is  then 
that  the  patience  of  the  fisherman  comes  to 
a test  in  outwitting  the  fish. 

These  bass  feed  principally  upon  crusta- 
ceans, other  fish,  or  insect  life.  In  view  of 
the  different  types  of  food  both  below  and 
on  the  water’s  surface  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  different  types  of  lures  to  cope  with 
existing  conditions  at  the  particular  time 
you  are  fishing.  When  bass  are  feeding  on 
the  water’s  surface  or  just  under  the  sur- 
face it  is  easy  to  see  the  rise,  but  when  they 
are  feeding  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
this  rise  is  not  visible  and  naturally  a wet 
fly  should  be  used.  Just  because  bass  are 
not  feeding  on  the  water’s  surface  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  not  take  a surface  lure. 
Many  bass  can  be  taken  on  surface  lures 
because  of  their  desire  to  kill  and  they  often 
strike  savagely  at  some  moving  object  on 
the  water’s  surface  even  though  they  are 
not  feeding. 

The  fact  that  bass  will  strike  so  many 
different  kinds  of  artificial  lures  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  large  assortment  of  lures 
available.  Some  of  the  lures  do  imitate  in- 
sect or  minnow  life  while  others  imitate  no 
insect  or  living  thing  but  are  just  crea- 
tions brought  about  by  some  fisherman  who 


experimented  and  found  something  that  bass 
would  rise  to. 

There  probably  are  more  types  of  surface 
lures  than  any  other  kind  for  the  fly  fisher- 
man and  he  is  sometimes  at  a loss  to  know 
just  what  to  purchase.  This  no  doubt  has 
something  to  do  with  some  fishermen  being 
a bit  backward  in  taking  up  fly  fishing  be- 
cause of  the  many  lures  they  believe  they 
must  purchase.  I have  previously  stated  that 
it  is  necessary  to  change  lures  on  some 
occasions  to  bring  about  the  desired  results 
and  this  changing  can  be  made  with  just 
a few  lures  with  success  just  as  well  as 
the  fisherman  who  has  many  changes.  How- 
ever, once  the  fisherman  starts  a collection 
of  lures,  he -will  pay  little  attention  to  the 
number  he  is  purchasing.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  failings  of  fly  fishermen  when 
some  lure  strikes  their  fancy. 

Personally,  I have  tried  practically  all 
the  lures  on  the  market  and  have  taken 
bass  on  nearly  all  of  them  but  I do  not 
carry  a very  large  assortment  of  lures.  My 
list  consists  of  two  sizes  of  surface  lures 
with  about  three  assortments  as  to  color 
and  all  of  the  same  type.  Three  patterns 
of  wet  flies  such  as  the  Ruben  Wood,  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Cahill  should  be  in- 
cluded. This  gives  a variety  of 
color.  The  size  is  a number  6 hook. 
Three  patterns  of  streamer  flies, 
about  two  or  three  patterns  of  dry 
flies  used  in  trout  fishing  and  some 
nymphs  are  also  good.  A spinner, 
single,  about  the  size  of  the  little 
finger  nail,  can  be  used  with  either 
the  wet  fly  or  the  streamer  fly.  If 
bass  can  not  be  induced  to  rise  to 
some  of  these  lures  then  there  is 
little  use  in  having  a trunk  full  to 
keep  experimenting  with. 


The  different  methods  of  making  the  vari- 
ous surface  lures  as  to  materials  used  is 
also  a problem  which  causes  plenty  of  dis- 
cussion. Some  fishermen  desire  a certain 
lure  because  it  was  successful  on  the  first 
fishing  trip  with  that  particular  lure  and 
yet  it  may  be  an  utter  failure  the  next  time 
it  is  tried.  The  chances  are  that  the  first 
time  it  was  used  was  when  the  bass  were 
really  in  a feeding  or  killing  mood  while 
on  the  second  attempt  they  were  a little 
more  particular.  This  is  what  demands  a 
change  of  lures. 

Many  fishermen  fall  for  the  surface  lures 
tied  on  the  large  hooks  which  are  mounted 
on  a cork  or  wooden  body  to  insure  the 
lure  floating.  This  type  of  lure  will  take 
bass  when  they  are  striking  hard  and  prac- 
tically gulp  the  lure  down  but  when  the 
bass  are  more  particular  and  striking  less 
viciously  the  fisherman  will  have  many  dis- 
appointing moments  in  attempting  to  hook 
a rising  bass.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the 
foreign  substance  of  cork  or  wood  bodies 
being  very  readily  detected  by  the  bass  and 
spit  out  before  the  fisherman  can  make  the 
strike  with  the  rod.  The  lures  which  are 
made  of  deer  hair  will  float  just  as  well  as 
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the  wood  or  cork  bodies  and  will  not  be 
spit  out  as  quickly  as  the  other  type.  The 
deer  hair  lures  will  last  much  longer  be- 
cause of  the  close  tying  and  they  will  not 
cause  the  wind  resistance  because  of  their 
lighter  weight.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
sink  them  as  they  will  not  become  water- 
logged. 

While  this  article  will  deal  primarily 
with  lures  and  the  methods  of  fishing  them, 
there  should  be  some  information  on  the 
equipment  required  for  fly  fishing  for  bass. 
I will  not  attempt  to  say  that  my  recom- 
mendations are  infallible  because  there  are 
too  many  fishermen  who  will  not  agree  on 
standard  equipment,  but  it  has  been  my 
expei’ience  over  a long  period  of  years  in 
fly  fishing  for  bass  that  a rod  of  not  less 
than  9 feet  in  length  and  a weight  of  not 
under  five  and  one  half  ounces  be  used. 

There  are  fishermen  who  claim  that  a 
four  and  one  half  ounce  rod  of  eight  feet 
in  length  will  stand  the  strain  of  bass  fish- 
ing. This  may  be  true  to  a certain  extent 
if  they  are  using  light  lures  and  catching 
bass  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  length  in  water 
that  is  not  swift,  but  if  they  try  the  heavier 
lures  the  light  rod  will  not  stand  up  very 
long.  Even  with  a light  lure  if  a three 
pound  bass  is  hooked,  and  especially  in 
swift  water,  there  will  be  a terrific  strain 
on  the  rod  regardless  of  the  price  or  qual- 
ity. Personal  experience  has  revealed  what 
big  bass  can  do  to  a rod.  Several  years  ago 
I hooked  a three  and  one  half  pound  bass 
on  a nine  and  one  half  foot  rod  which 
weighed  six  and  one  quarter  ounces.  This 
rod  was  by  no  means  a cheap  rod  and  had 
taken  many  big  bass  before  but  the  water 
happened  to  be  very  swift  and  when  the 
battle  was  over  there  was  a decided  set  in 
this  rod  that  remains  to  this  day.  I had 
hooked  plenty  of  large  bass  and  had  been 
able  to  take  care  of  the  rod  properly  but 
this  bass  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity.  If  the  rod  had  been  of  the  light 
type  I am  positive  the  rod  would  have  been 
practically  ruined. 

Rods  up  to  ten  feet  in  length  are  alright 
if  one  desires  rods  that  long  but  the  stand- 
ard length  is  nine  and  one  half  feet  with  a 
weight  from  six  to  six  and  one  half  ounces. 
This  type  of  rod  will  handle  any  of  the 
heavier  types  of  bass  lures  provided  the 
proper  line  is  fitted  to  the  rod. 

Since  the  line  is  the  thing  that  is  really 
being  cast  it  should  be  selected  with  some 
care.  I would  suggest  that  you  contact  some 
of  your  fishermen  friends  who  know  lines 
and  have  them  show  you  the  different  types 


of  lines.  The  line  may  be  either  level  or 
double  tapered  but  since  the  torpedo  head 
line  has  been  placed  on  the  market  I would 
recommend  one  of  that  type  to  insure  easier 
and  more  accurate  casting.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  compare  with  this  line  when  it 
comes  to  shooting  qualities.  All  of  the  heavy 
line  is  carried  on  the  front  with  the  light 
line  backing  it  up.  Practically  every  line 
company  now  offers  this  torpedo  head  line 
which  can  be  purchased  just  as  cheap  as 
the  double  tapered  lines.  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  line  is  here  to  stay  for  many  years 
and  will  add  many  pleasant  hours  to  the 
fisherman’s  casting.  I have  one  of  the  first 
ones  made  and  have  given  it  hard  use  in 
every  way  possible  and  it  certainly  simpli- 
fies casting  more  than  any  line  that  has 
ever  been  offered  to  the  public.  Accuracy  is 
more  quickly  mastered.  Less  casting  effort 
is  necessary  and  more  distance  can  be  se- 
cured with  less  effort  if  desired. 

I can  not  too  strongly  recommend  that 
the  beginner  and  those  of  a little  more  ex- 
perience keep  away  from  the  long  casts 
until  they  can  successfully  make  a shorter 
cast.  A cast  of  thirty  feet  will  take  plenty 
of  bass  and  after  more  experience  is  gained, 
casts  up  to  fifty  feet  can  be  made  with  some 
measure  of  success  although  they  are  not 
used  very  much  in  actual  fishing.  Many  ar- 
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tides  have  appeared  lately  in  sporting  mag- 
azines relative  to  the  balance  of  the  rod  in 
its  relation  to  the  reel.  The  reel  has  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do  with  the  balancing  of 
the  rod  and  any  type  of  single  action  reel 
is  all  that  is  necessary  unless  one  desires 
the  automatic.  The  reel  should  be  equipped 
with  a spool  large  enough  to  accommodate 
90  feet  of  heavy  line  to  avoid  any  crowding 
of  the  line  which  will  injure  the  enamel  or 
outer  dressing. 

Any  arguments  concerning  the  balancing 
of  the  rod  with  the  proper  weight  reel 
should  be  easily  settled  by  referring  to  the 
professional  distance  fly  casters  who  use  no 
reel  at  any  time.  They  use  the  proper  line 
to  balance  with  the  rod  without  even  giving 
a reel  a thought. 

Leaders  are  becoming  something  of  a 
problem  as  to  quality  and  quantity  available 
and  they  are  rather  expensive  at  present. 
The  synthetic  gut  which  comes  in  coils  in 
various  sizes  and  pound  tests  will  answer 
as  a substitute  but  will  not  last  over  any 
long  period  as  they  lose  their  life  very  read- 
ily. A leader  from  five  to  six  feet  is  all  that 
is  necessary  unless  one  of  greater  length  is 
desired. 

Summing  up  the  lures  which  I have  found 
successful  and  use  regularly,  we  have  the 
fly  and  spinner  combination,  the  ordinary 
wet  fly,  the  streamer  fly,  the  surface  lures 
and  the  nymph. 

One  of  the  first  successful  lures  was  the 
fly  and  spinner  combination  which  is  still  a 
good  bet  at  any  time  regardless  of  the  type 
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of  water  being  fished.  In  using  this  lure  the 
line  should  not  be  greased  but  allowed  to 
sink  to  insure  the  lure  going  deeper  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  line  and 
lure  fail  to  sink,  rub  the  line  with  a little 
soft  mud  which  is  free  of  sand  or  grit,  as 
sand  or  grit  will  injure  the  line.  This  will 
make  the  line  sink  much  deeper  if  necessary. 
When  the  bass  are  really  rising  to  the  fly 
and  spinner  combination,  the  line  will  not 
have  to  be  submerged  so  deep. 

In  fishing  swift  water  I would  suggest 
fishing  across  the  current  and  allowing  the 
lure  to  be  carried  naturally  down  stream 
while  the  constant  tension  of  the  line  is  in- 
tact as  it  flows  in  the  natural  circle  from 
point  of  cast  to  the  point  where  it  will 
again  be  lifted  from  the  water  for  another 
cast.  I have  also  found  it  very  successful  by 
fishing  directly  downstream  and  retrieving 
the  lure  directly  against  the  current,  and  at 
other  times  by  allowing  the  lure  to  remain 
motionless,  except  for  the  constant  motion 
of  the  spinner  caused  by  the  force  of  the 
downward  current  against  it,  then  starting 
the  lure  again.  Many  times  a strike  will  be 
had  as  the  lure  lies  motionless  and  at  other 
times  just  as  it  starts  to  move  or  after. 

Practically  the  same  method  is  employed 
in  using  the  wet  fly  without  the  spinner 
although  the  line  should  not  be  kept  so  tight. 
The  object  of  the  tight  line  with  spinner  is 
to  insure  the  action  of  the  spinner.  The  wet 
fly  alone  should  be  allowed  to  flow  along 
naturally  with  the  current  until  it  reaches 
the  maximum  limitation  down  stream  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  line  being  used. 
The  strike  of  the  fish  may  not  be  detected 
as  quickly  as  on  a tight  line  but  it  will  be 
strong  enough  for  you  to  know  that  a fish 
has  hit  the  lure. 

Fishing  with  the  streamer  fly  seems  to 
imitate  a minnow  in  action.  It  may  be  used 
alone  or  with  the  spinner  and  fished  just 
the  same  as  the  wet  fly.  This  is  an  excellent 
lure  and  I look  for  it  to  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively this  season.  This  lure  is  tied  up 
in  various  color  combinations  and  different 
materials.  Some  are  made  of  bucktail  com- 
plete, others  part  bucktail  and  feathers, 
while  still  others  are  entirely  of  feather 
material.  The  popular  marabou,  which  looks 
like  a dry  fly  until  wet,  will  be  an  excep- 
tionally fine  lure. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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ADD  GUSTO  TO  YOUR  SPORT— BUT  HOW? 

(Summer  Hazards  for  the  Sportsman  and  How  to  Avoid  Them) 

By  H.  HURN  DILLER 


SIMPLE  RULES  TO  FOLLOW 
TO  AVOID  SUMMER 
ACCIDENTS 

1.  Drink  no  strange  water  unless  as- 
sured by  a responsible  person  as  to 
its  purity. 

2.  Prevent  contact  with  poison  ivy  re- 
membering that  its  poison  can  be 
carried  on  the  clothes  and  in  the 
wind. 

3.  Carry  your  walking  stick,  wear 
high-top  shoes,  watch  where  you 
put  your  hands,  when  in  snake- 
infested  areas. 

4.  Always  dress  wounds  no  matter 
how  slight. 

5.  Cover  the  head  and  neck  to  help 
prevent  sun  stroke. 

6.  A gradual  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
ray  will,  after  only  a few  days,  de- 
velop a sufficient  tan  as  insurance 
against  sun  burn. 

7.  When  suffering  with  rabies  a dog 
is  not  mad  but  ill  and  will  attack 
his  best  friend. 

8.  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENT  IS 
THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  THE  OPEN. 

9.  A FIRST-AID  KIT  WILL  TAKE 
UP  LITTLE  SPACE  IN  YOUR 
POCKET  BUT  YET  IS  ESSEN- 
TIAL IN  TIME  OF  ACCIDENT. 


A SURE  way  to  add  gusto  to  your  fishing 
trip  is  to  plank  down  your  equipment 
near  the  favorite  abode  of  a rattler  or  sit 
down  on  an  ivy-covered  stump  to  don  your 
hip  boots. 

Many  a trip  that  a sportsman  has  looked 
forward  to  for  weeks  or  months  or  maybe 
a year  has  ended  tragically  just  that  way. 
Both  poison  ivy  and  snake  bites  form  a 
first-rate  hazard  yet  a cautious  sportsman 
need  not  fall  victim  to  either.  Both  with  a 
little  heedfulness  can  be  avoided  as  easily 
as  can  typhoid-contaminated  water  that  ap- 
pears clean  and  bubbling  from  a contami- 
nated source. 

POISON  IVY : The  best  cure  for  poison 
ivy  is  prevention  of  contact  with  the  most 
wide-spread  poison  plant  of  the  East.  Its 
three  glossy  leaflets  with  white  berries 
make  it  readily  discernible  from  its  non- 
poisonous  family  relations. 

Much  pain,  discomfort  and  severe  suffer- 
ing can  be  mitigated  by  careful  scrutiny  of 
the  surroundings  but,  if  one  does  come  into 
contact  with  this  plant,  they  should  imme- 


diately wash  and  re-wash  many  times  in 
thick  suds  of  a strong  naphtha  soap.  After 
rinsing  in  clear  water  rubbing  alcohol 
should  be  applied  to  the  exposed  parts  and 
then  dried  with  a clean  cloth. 

Treatment:  If,  however,  after  taking  all 
these  precautions  a rash  should  appear,  the 
application  of  a two  percent  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  and  calamine  lotion  prepared 
at  a drug  store  is  found  effective.  A wet 


Don't  let  carelessness  spoil  that  perfect  fishing 
you’ve  planned 

solution  of  Epsom  Salts  made  as  strong  as 
possible  in  cold  water  is  also  found  to  be 
effective. 

Remembering  that  the  poison  of  this 
three-leaf  ivy  plant  can  be  carried  to  the 
skin  by  the  wind  and  can  be  picked  up  on 
one’s  shoes  and  clothing,  and  USING  THE 
PREVENTATIVE  MEASURES,  the  sum- 
mer sportsman  should  have  little  trouble 
with  this  type  of  poison. 

SNAKE  BITE:  Although  recent  labora- 
tory experimentation  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  facts  that  very  few  snakes 
that  are  considered  poisonous  really  con- 
tain enough  poison  in  their  fangs  to  cause 
fatality,  we  must  treat  each  individual  rat- 
tler, copperhead  and  cotton-mouth  moccasin, 
and  coral  as  to  the  potential  deadliness  of 
the  most  deadly. 

Preventive  measures  are  good  common- 
sense  rules:  carry  your  walking  stick, 
avoid  when  possible  favorite  haunts  of  poi- 
sonous snakes,  wear  high-top  shoes  in  snake- 
infested  areas,  watch  where  you  put  your 
hands  while  picking  berries,  be  constantly 


on  the  alert  (the  rattler  will  caution  you 
with  his  musical  warning)  and  watch  for 
the  second  snake  (especially  copperheads 
and  cotton-mouth  moccasins  travel  in 
pairs). 

Treatment:  Remembering  that  about  only 
ten  percent  of  poisonous  snake  bites  would 
prove  fatal  if  not  treated  at  all  and  that 
most  victims  who  do  die  as  a result  of 
serpent  bites  die  of  shock  and  not  from  the 
poison,  we  will  have  to  keep  cool  and  calm. 
Lay  the  victim  down  on  a blanket,  coats, 
etc.,  tie  a restricting  band  around  the  limb 
above  the  snake  bite  just  tight  enough  to 
hamper  circulation  (do  not  use  a tourni- 
quet) , cut  across  the  fang  marks  deep 
enough  to  create  a generous  flow  of  blood, 
apply  suction  either  with  the  mouth  or  a 
suction  cup  to  aid  in  the  drawing  of  the 
blood  (the  poison  sucked  into  the  mouth,  if 
spit  out  and  not  swallowed,  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  cause  any  ill-effects.)*  Call  a doctor 
to  the  scene,  if  at  all  possible.  If  not,  fur- 
ther treatment  will  be  necessary  at  the 
scene  of  accident  before  the  patient  can  be 
moved.  Cut  similar  incisions  at  a small 
radius  around  the  former  and  apply  suction 
as  to  the  former.  Keep  up  treatment  for  at 
least  half  an  hour.  Apply  iodine  to  the  in- 
cisions, bandage  with  gauze  or  other  clean 
material  and  transport  to  the  doctor  or 
hospital. 

Nausea  and  vomiting,  nervous  chills,  a 
pale  face,  irregular  breathing  and  other 
symptoms  of  shock  will  accompany  an  acci- 
dent of  this  type.  Aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia, a cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  drink  of 
hot  milk  or  water,  a few  hot  water  bottles, 
plenty  of  covering  over  and  plenty  under 
will  aid  in  the  treatment,  if  the  patient 
is  lying  down. 

Whiskey  is  not  only  useless  as  is  potas- 
sium permanganate  but  is  harmful  and 
should  never  be  given  a victim. 

WOUNDS:  Wounds  obtained  far  away 
from  medical  aid  should  be  dressed  as  soon 
as  possible.  Apply  iodine,  a sterile  pad  and 
bandage.  Never  re-apply  iodine  nor  ban- 
dage it  before  dry.  If  the  area  around  the 
wound  begins  to  get  inflamed,  swollen,  ten- 
der to  the  touch  and  pus  appear,  a doctor 
should  be  consulted  immediately  because 
these  are  symptoms  of  infection. 

TETANUS:  The  tetanus  (lock-jaw) 

germ  is  carried  into  the  wound  by  the  in- 
strument causing  the  wound.  The  germ 
finds  its  most  frequent  habitat  in  the  in- 
testines of  farm  animals,  particularly  the 
horse  and  mule.  On  the  street,  in  the  gar- 
den, on  the  farm,  and  any  place  where 
manure  is  present,  can  be  found  tetanus 
germs.  CONSULT  A DOCTOR  WHERE 
THERE  IS  ANY  LIKELIHOOD  OF  TET- 
ANUS INFECTION  AS  HE  WILL  GIVE 
THE  PATIENT  A SHOT  OF  ANTITOXIN. 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION:  The 

sportsman  should  be  able  to  render  artifi- 
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cial  respiration  as  its  knowledge  will  some- 
day save  the  life  of  a drowning  victim.  A 
fireman,  a policeman,  an  ambulance  driver, 
or  any  first  aider  will  teach  the  sportsman 
the  accepted  form.  Inability  to  swim  is  not 
so  often  the  cause  of  water  accidents  and 
casualties  as  is  cramps.  Hyper-sensitivity 
of  the  body  to  cold  causes  these  cramps. 

Hyper-sensitivity  can  be  determined  by 
immersing  the  hands  in  very  cold  water  for 
five  minutes.  If  swelling  of  the  hand  re- 
sults, the  body  is  hypersensitive  to  cold. 
Desensitization  can  be  materially  reduced 
by  twice  daily  immersing  the  hands  over 
the  wrists  in  very  cold  water  for  one  or 
two  minutes.  Or,  better  yet,  a very  cold 
shower  each  morning.** 

SUN  STROKE : It  is  evident  that  we  can 
best  avoid  a sun  stroke  by  avoiding  the 
sun’s  ray.  If  it  is  necessary  to  expose  your- 
self for  any  length  of  time,  covering  on  the 
head  and  neck  will  help  prevent  sun  stroke. 
A headache,  oppression  and  hot,  dry  skin 
with  a flushed  face  will  precede  a stroke 
of  this  type.  When  any  of  these  symptoms 
are  noticed,  hunt  a cool,  shady  place  and 
lie  down. 
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Treatment:  Hunt  the  shade,  lie  down  with 
the  head  slightly  elevated,  douse  entire 
body  gradually  with  cold  water,  apply  ice 
bags  to  the  head,  stimulate  circulation  in 
the  limbs  by  brisk  nibbing. 

The  force  of  a garden  hose  plunged 
against  the  victim  of  sunstroke  is  an  ideal 
' treatment.* 

SUN  BURN : The  author  has  struck  upon 
an  excellent  preventive  for  sun  burn.*  Be- 
ing water  front  instructor  in  a popular 
boys’  camp  the  author  sprayed  the  parts 
of  the  boys’  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
ray  with  a five  percent  solution  of  tannic 
acid  a couple  times  during  the  swimming 
period.  The  result  being:  not  one  serious 
or  even  uncomfortable  case  of  sunburn 
among  the  123  boys  enrolled.  We  pass  this 
information  on  to  the  sportsman  adding 
that  there  are  several  preparations  pur- 
chaseable  at  your  local  drug  store  that 
contain  a large  percentage  of  tannic  acid 
in  dilute  form  that  are  also  excellent  for 
this  use. 

Otherwise,  sunburn  is  prevented  by  a 
gradual  exposure  to  the  sun’s  ray.  Twenty- 
thirty  minutes  daily  for  a few  days  and  a 


gradual  increase  in  time  of  exposure  is  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  put  a good  tan  on  the 
skin. 

Treatment:  In  case  of  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  sunburn,  apply  cocoa  butter, 
olive  oil,  castor  oil,  or  a commercial  burn 
ointment.  In  cases  of  blistering,  a sterile 
pad  should  cover  the  blistered  area  after 
above  applications  have  been  made.  There 
is  a possibility  of  infection  where  the  skin 
is  broken.  The  victim  should  be  safe-guard- 
ed against  the  ravages  of  this  infection  by 
these  sterile  applications.  A fever  may  de- 
velop, in  this  case,  CALL  A DOCTOR. 

DOG  BITES:  His  dog  is  the  sportsman's 
best  friend  but  can  be  his  deadliest,  if  ill 
with  the  rabies.  A dog  is  never  mad,  he  is 
ill  and  will  attack  anyone  in  his  maniacal 
conniptions.  No  person  should  approach  a 
dog  during  the  summer  months,  if  he  ap- 
pears sick  and  nervous.  Nervousness  and 
disagreeableness  are  the  first  symptoms  of 
this  terrible  disease  in  your  dog.  A veteri- 
narian should  be  called. 

Treatment : Of  the  human:  Immediately 
wash  the  wound  with  soap  and  water.  (This 
(Continued  on  Page  17) 


Fishing  from  a rowboat  is  a good  way  to  secure  a tan,  but — take  it  easy  at  the  start 
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SALUTE  TO  DOLOMIEU,  THE  SMALLMOUTH 


BILLOWING  mist  eddied  over  the  shal- 
lows of  a rock-bedded  central  Pennsyl- 
vania stream  as  Micropterus  Dolomieu,  the 
smallmouthed  bass,  entered  a tiny  weed  and 
lily  pad  fringed  bay  in  quest  of  food.  On 
that  morning  of  mid-July,  the  air  was  cool, 
the  sun  having  just  emerged  over  the  pine 
crested  ridge  rising  abruptly  from  the  ledge 
pool,  and  bringing  into  sharp  relief  the 
spear  - head  outlines  of  the  evergreens.  It 
had  been  a moonless  night,  serving  to  cur- 
tail the  foraging  of  the  smallmouth  clan 
and  in  many  sections  of  the  stream,  the 
bass  were  now  on  feed.  Harassed  and 
broken,  the  shiner  schools  had  sought  the 
shoreline. 

Dolomieu,  lunging  in  pursuit  of  a big 
silver  shiner  that,  in  its  terror-stricken  at- 
tempt to  escape,  skipped  over  the  water 
surface  much  as  a flat  stone  hurled  by  hu- 
man hand  might  do,  wallowed  into  the  shal- 
lows of  the  tiny  bay.  As  his  sharply  erect 
spinous  dorsal  fin  showed  above  the  sur- 
face, then  the  upper  portion  of  his  great 
girth  was  momentarily  exposed  to  view,  a 
bait  caster  standing  near  the  opposite  shore- 
line gasped  with  astonishment.  And  well  he 
might,  for  not  in  years  had  the  feeding 
shallows  of  this  stream  known  a small- 
mouth of  such  proportions. 

Eluded  by  his  prey,  the  big  bass  wriggled 
from  the  shelving  shoreline  to  deeper  water. 
An  instant  later,  a nicely  timed  and 
lightly  placed  cast  by  the  fisherman  splat- 
ted  a tiny  plug  into  the  pocket.  Hardly  one 
foot  did  this  little  lure  travel  on  the  re- 
trieve before  Dolomieu  smashed  into  it. 
There  was  in  his  strike  at  this  man-made 
device  all  of  the  bulldog  tenacity  and  relent- 
lessness that  had  characterized,  a few  brief 
moments  befoi-e,  his  pursuit  of  the  minnow. 
His  massive  girth,  brassy  in  undercolor 
and  superimposed  with  greenish  bronze 
mottlings,  surged  in  a maddened  swirl  on 
the  surface  as  one  of  the  barbs  of  a double 
hook  was  driven  home  in  his  upper  jaw. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  first  lunges  of 
the  great  bass  to  tear  away,  the  slender 
bamboo  casting  rod  arched  to  what  seemed 
a certain  breaking  point,  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  skillful  angler  it  gradually  and  sure- 
ly tired  the  big  fish.  Time  and  again  the 
handles  of  the  casting  reel  spun  as  Dolomieu 
continued  his  desperate  runs.  Pacing  his 
every  move  in  that  memorable  battle  was 
his  consort,  a fish  possibly  20  inches  in 
length.  To  the  angler,  this  other  bass  seemed 
almost  as  frenzied  by  the  strange  turn  of 
events  as  Dolomieu.  The  big  bass  fought 
an  underwater  fight,  unlike  that  of  smaller 
members  of  the  smallmouth  clan,  with  their 
spectacular  breaks  from  the  surface.  Skill 
and  cautious  playing  finally  won  for  the 
angler,  and  a six-pound  smallmouthed  bass 
that  toppled  all  records  for  this  stream 
was  rolled,  completely  exhausted,  into  the 
shallows  that  for  years  had  been  part  of 
his  foraging  grounds. 


There  is,  in  the  life  story  of  Dolomieu, 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the 
lore  of  the  freshwater.  Eight  seasons  of 


By  ALEX.  P.  SWEIGART 


voracious  feeding  in  a sti'eam  teeming  with 
aquatic  life  had  developed  his  length  of  23 
inches  and  a girth  of  16  inches.  Turning 
back  to  his  beginning: 


Aggressiveness  is  in  every  line  in  this  frontal  head 
view  of  Dolomieu,  the  smallmouth 

A hot  sun  has  been  beating  down  on  the 
stream  during  those  days  in  early  June 
when  the  sire  of  Dolomieu,  a four  pound 
smallmouth,  painstakingly  prepared  the  nest 
upon  which  the  tiny  bass  was  to  come  into 
being.  Before  he  left  the  nest  to  entice  a fe- 
male fish  of  almost  equal  size  to  join  him 
in  the  spawning  act,  the  big  bass  had  dis- 
played constant  nervous  activity.  After  se- 
lecting the  spot  for  the  nest,  at  the  base  of 
a rock  jutting  above  the  water  surface  near 
the  shoreline,  he  had  removed  in  his  mouth 
all  foreign  objects,  small  twigs  and  current- 
carried  litter,  and  then,  over  the  pebble 
bed  two  feet  in  circumference,  had  swept 
clean  with  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  a saucer 
shaped  bowl.  When  he  left  the  nest  on  his 
courting  mission,  its  bed  of  pebbles  and 
sand  sparkled  spotlessly  clean  beneath  the 
penetrating  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  was  an  ideal  year  for  bass  spawning. 
For  several  weeks  the  stream  had  been  run- 
ning clear  and  water  levels  were  normal. 
A gradual  rise  in  stream  temperature  had 
hastened,  during  the  past  week,  ripen- 
ing of  the  eggs  in  the  female  fish.  This 
condition  was  in  direct  contrast  to  that  pre- 
vailing two  years  before  when  heavy  rain- 
storms had  swollen  the  stream  to  a brown, 
heavily  silt-laden  torrent  that  had  smoth- 
ered thousands  of  eggs  of  Dolomieu’s  kind. 
Many  of  the  adult  males  had  deserted  their 
nests  that  year  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
bass  crop  was  a failure. 

The  male  fish  did  not  require  much  time 
in  finding  a mate.  Returning  with  him  to 


the  nest  was  a female  bass  ready  to  spawn, 
her  girth  and  breadth  accentuated  by  the 
eggs  which  she  was  about  to  deposit.  As 
her  eggs  dropped  in  clutches,  Dolomieu’s 
sire  hovered  close,  fertilizing  them  with 
deposits  of  milt.  The  eggs,  adhesive  by  na- 
ture, clung  to  the  clean  bed  of  the  nest. 
Her  part  in  the  spawning  act  completed 
with  dropping  of  the  ova,  his  mate  left, 
and  to  the  sire  was  entrusted  care  of  the 
nest. 

Unwavering  fidelity  to  his  charge  charac- 
terized the  big  smallmouth  during  the  six 
days  in  which  the  eggs  were  hatching  and 
the  ensuing  four  days  when  the  helpless 
young  were  absorbing  the  yolk  sac.  His  fin 
movements,  rapid  and  constant,  seemed  ac- 
centuated by  rapid  sway  of  his  body  as  he 
hovered  over  the  nest,  keeping  a constant 
circulation  of  life-giving  oxygen  passing 
about  the  eggs.  Savagely  he  drove  away  any 
fish  that  chanced  to  venture  near,  minnow, 
sunfish,  sucker  or  catfish.  Apparently,  how- 
ever, most  other  fish  in  the  stream  seemed 
loath  to  approach  the  vigilant  guardian  of 
the  nest.  Fortunately  for  Dolomieu  and 
others  of  the  brood,  no  unscrupulous  fisher- 
man invaded  the  area  in  which  it  was  lo- 
cated. It  would  have  been  ridiculously  easy 
with  any  type  of  lure  to  have  taken  the 
parent  bass  during  his  12  days’  vigil  and 
once  removed,  eggs  or  young  would  have 
immediately  fallen  victims  to  the  schools  of 
minnows,  sunfish  and  other  species  inhabit- 
ing the  stream.  A wise  Pennsylvania  law 
stood  as  safeguard,  forbidding  bass  fishing 
in  the  inland  waters  before  July,  when,  in 
most  instances,  bass  spawning  had  been 
completed. 

After  Dolomieu  had  emerged  from  the 
egg,  he  lay  beneath  the  wavering  fins  of 
his  sire,  absorbing  the  yolk  sac.  With  ab- 
sorption of  the  yolk,  he  and  other  members 
of  the  brood  became  increasingly  active, 
making  short  sallies  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  water  surface  with  each  succeeding  day, 
and  returning  to  the  nest  at  nightfall.  Dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  of  his  life,  the  tiny 
bass  bore  virtually  no  resemblance  to  the 
broadgirthed,  husky  young  fish  that  would 
be  taking  toll  from  stream  life  a short  time 
later.  He  was  little  more  than  a black, 
tapering  atom  at  this  stage,  the  prominent 
egg-shaped  yolk  sac  making  him  somewhat 
suggestive  of  a young  tadpole. 

Before  Dolomieu’s  sire  had  deserted  his 
offspring,  to  return  again  and  devour  them 
if  he  found  them,  nature  had  flourished  a 
wand  of  abundance  in  the  form  of  food 
for  the  young  bass.  With  the  rise  of  water 
temperature  in  this  unpolluted  Pennsylvania 
stream,  vast  swarms  of  tiny  organisms  made 
their  appearance.  Copepoda  such  as  the 
Cyclops  and  Cladocera,  the  water  fleas,  con- 
stituted a good  part  of  this  lavish  food 
supply,  not  only  for  the  baby  bass  but  for 
the  young  of  other  species  of  fish  life  in 
the  stream.  It  was  upon  these  minute  or- 
ganisms, many  of  them  hardly  visible  to 
the  eye,  that  the  young  Dolomieu  fed  in 
the  early  days  of  his  existence.  Later,  baby 
silver  shiners  and  small  insects  rounded 
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out  his  diet.  As  he  developed  in  size,  one 
food  that  seemingly  was  his  first  choice 
was  the  crayfish,  particularly  when  it  was 
in  the  soft  stage  attendant  to  molting.  A 
glance  at  the  powerful  mandibles  of  a bass 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  convince  the  angler 
that  this  spike-finned  battler  is  preemi- 
nently fitted  to  crush  and  devour  crusta- 
ceans such  as  the  crayfish. 

On  the  day  the  swarm  of  young  bass 
broke  and  left  the  nest,  they  scattered  out, 
by  twos  and  threes,  curious,  questing  little 
fellows,  finding  in  this  water  world  to  which 
they  had  come  many  marvelous  things.  In 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  shallows, 
they  found  suitable  cover  for  protection. 

For  a smallmouth  fingerling  the  growth 
of  Dolomieu  in  these  early  stages  was  rapid. 
Apparently  his  voracious  hunger  knew  no 
appeasing,  and  in  consequence  he  soon  out- 
stripped in  development  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Then  one  day  he  struck  another 
young  bass  and  devoured  it.  That  episode 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  cannibalism. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  was  afforded 
thereafter  he  gorged  himself  on  the  rich 
flesh  of  others  of  his  kind.  Baby  pickerel, 
slender,  strikingly  barred,  little  fish  not 
much  thicker  than  matches  and  living  in 
back  eddies  and  weedbeds  of  the  stream 
also  served  to  vary  his  diet  occasionally. 
However,  his  most  stable  food  supply  were 
the  forage  fishes,  the  silver  shiner  and  stone 
catfish,  (the  latter  were  to  be  found  as  the 
water  was  coloring  after  a heavy  rainstorm 
or  at  night)  and  the  crayfish.  By  the  time 
the  bass  went  into  their  winter  period  of 
dormancy  in  November  of  that  year,  Dolo- 
mieu was  an  exceptionally  husky  bass,  over 
7 inches  in  length.  While  preparing  for 
the  dormant  period,  he  had,  in  common 
with  his  kind,  gorged  himself  with  food 
during  early  autumn.  When  he  entered  a 
hollow  submerged  log  in  a deep  part  of 
the  pool  for  the  winter,  there  was  an  extra 
supply  of  tissue  and  fat  upon  which  to 
draw.  Ravenously  hungry,  he  emerged  from 
dormancy  late  the  following  April. 

Save  for  one  notable  event,  the  second 


season  for  Dolomieu  was  somewhat  typical 
of  the  first.  The  dark  green  mottling  of  his 
sides  and  back,  superimposed  on  a brassy 
green  background,  stood  out  vividly.  His 
prominent,  wellshaped  head  merged  grace- 
fully into  a compactly  knit  body,  the  spiny 
rayed  front  of  the  dorsal  or  back  fin,  with 
ten  stiff  spines,  blending  into  the  large 
posterior  section  of  soft  rays.  All  of  his 
fins  were  strong  and  large,  his  broad  tail 
giving  the  appearance  of  being  tipped  with 
black  and  white.  Radiating  from  and  below 
the  eye  to  the  gill  cover  were  several  dark 
wavy  stripes.  Small  tough  scales  served  as 
an  armour-like  protective  covering  for  his 
body.  The  lateral  line,  following  the  contour 
of  his  dorsal  surface,  was  visible,  extending 
from  the  gill  cover  to  the  base  of  the  tail. 
Present  on  each  cheek  were  17  rows  of 
tiny  scales.  His  jaws  terminated  at  a point 
almost  directly  under  the  front  angles  of 
the  eyes.  One  glance  at  him  identified  a 
game  fish  without  a peer,  adequately  ar- 
mored by  tough  scales  and  piercing  spines 
for  combat. 

Crayfish,  minnows,  stone  catfish,  abun- 
dant in  this  rock  bottom  stream,  and  the 
young  of  other  species  of  fish  life  comprised 
much  of  his  food  as  a yearling.  He  also  had 


somewhat  suggestive  of  a tiny  tadpole 

a particular  fondness  for  the  helgramites, 
larva  of  the  giant  Dobson  flies,  that  became 
dislodged  occasionally  from  their  beds  be- 
neath the  riffle  stones  and  were  washed, 
rolled  up  like  round  dark  little  balls  of 
flesh,  by  the  current  to  him. 

It  was  a helgramite  that  almost  proved 
his  undoing  in  the  second  year  of  his  life. 
One  of  these  tidbits  he  struck  at  eagerly 
on  a July  afternoon  following  a shower 
when  the  stream  was  milky.  This  was  his 
first  experience  with  the  sharp  barb  of  a 
hook.  Fortunately  for  Dolomieu,  it  was  em- 
bedded lightly  and  he  succeeded  in  tearing 
away  after  the  first  short  run  that  had 
tei-minated  in  setting  the  barb. 

By  the  time  he  was  ready  to  go  into 
dormancy  that  year,  Dolomieu  had  achieved 
a length  of  11  inches.  In  contrast  with  the 
later  amazing  girth  that  he  was  to  develop, 
he  was  now  a comparatively  racy  fish  in 
appearance.  Girth  as  well  as  length  seemed 
to  be  emphasized  in  his  growth  during  the 
third  year  of  his  life,  when  he  overlapped 
the  13  inch  stage.  There  was  abundant  evi- 
dence in  his  somewhat  slower  growth  that 
the  mature  fish  would  be  unusually  heavy 
for  this  water,  length  to  girth  considered. 
That  year,  he  stood  over  his  first  nest,  mat- 
ing with  a 12  inch  female. 

More  slowly  now,  the  big  smallmouth  put 
on  length,  but  afforded  an  immense  supply 
of  live  forage,  he  rounded  bulkier  in  girth 
and  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  was  a pow- 
erful fish  of  nearly  20  inches.  During  these 
later  years  of  his  life,  Dolomieu,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  big  smallmouths,  con- 
gregated in  the  deep  flat,  particularly  on 
sultry  mid-summer  afternoons.  Viewed 
from  the  top  of  an  overhanging  cliff,  they 
seemed  like  four  lithe  shadows  in  contrast 
to  the  bulkier,  rounded  suckers.  As  the  bot- 
tom feeders  probed  about,  their  sides  occa- 
sionally flashing  yellow  when  they  turned 
in  the  clear  water,  sometimes  tidbits  such 
as  the  crayfish  were  disturbed  and  darting 
fi'om  cover  were  swiftly  seized  by  the  at- 
tendant bass.  Often,  too,  on  moonlight 
nights,  Dolomieu  foraged  actively,  much  of 
his  food  consisting  on  such  occasions  of 
stone  catfish  that  had  emerged  from  their 
lairs  when  darkness  fell  and  the  nocturnal 
crayfish. 

Water  conditions  governed  to  a major 
degree  his  remarkable  protective  coloration. 
After  a heavy  storm,  when  muddy  water 
swept  through  the  pool  and  flat,  the  big 
bass  in  an  incredibly  brief  time  changed 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


Dolomieu  became  a confirmed  cannibal 
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WHAT  IS  SUCCESS? 

By  DEAN  R.  L.  WATTS,  Penn  S+a+e 


THE  comment,  “as  a fisherman  my  hus- 
band is  more  enthusiastic  than  success- 
ful”, caused  me  to  ponder  the  question, 
what  is  success  in  the  pursuit  of  piscatorial 
pleasures  ? Is  it  determined  by  the  number 
of  fish  caught?  All  real  sportsmen  will  say 
NO.  The  husband  referred  to,  though  suc- 
cessful in  contributing  fish  for  the  kitchen 
larder,  is  an  enthusiastic  angler.  I have 
never  discussed  fishing  with  this  particular 
Waltonian  but  he  must  have  other  reasons 
for  his  enthusiasm  than  the  number  of  fish 
creeled. 

I consider  all  my  fishing  trips  successful 
because  I always  get  something,  though  not 
always  fish.  An  empty  creel  is  often  testi- 
mony of  my  lack  of  skill.  However,  I always 
get  something.  Renewed  mental  and  physi- 
cal vigor  invariably  is  the  reward  of  even  a 
few  hours  spent  on  the  stream  and  this 


makes  the  trip  a success.  When  alone  on  a 
trout  stream,  the  crystal-clear  water  rip- 
pling and  sparkling,  the  birds  singing  inimi- 
table carols,  and  nature  dressed  in  its  most 
alluring  garb,  I find  myself  nearer  the  great 
Creator,  the  Father  of  all  that  is  good  and 
beautiful,  and  I return  to  my  home  and 
family  conscious  of  an  enriched  life. 

There  is  pleasure  in  placing  a fly  in  a 
favorable  position  for  a rising  fish,  a thrill 
when  you  get  it  to  strike,  but  a much 
greater  thrill  when  you  hook  and  net  it.  I 
am  sensitive  to  the  varied  pleasures  and 
achievements  of  stream  fishing,  but  I also 
am  convinced  that  it  behooves  all  of  us  to 
learn  the  art  of  making  our  fishing  trips 
so  successful  that  when  we  return  with  a 
light  creel  we  will  not  feel  that  our  outing 
has  been  a disappointment. 


UNUSUAL  CATCH 

We’ve  had  reports  of  groundhogs 
and  even  one  weasel  being  taken  on 
fishing  tackle,  but  Forest  Marble  of 
Wellsboro  has  added  still  another  vic- 
tim to  the  fisherman’s  strange  catch 
list. 

While  fishing  in  Canada  Run,  Tioga 
county,  for  trout,  using  worms  for 
bait,  Forest  felt  a nibble  on  the  line 
and  pulling  in,  found  to  his  amaze- 
ment, that  he  had  hooked  and  landed 
a Star  Nose  mole. 

“If  any  one  has  any  doubts  con- 
cerning this  catch,”  writes  Warden 
Leland  Cloos,  who  reported  it,  “Mr. 
Marble  has  a witness  and  at  present 
he  also  has  the  mole.” 


BIG  TROUT  TAKEN  IN 
WARREN  WATERS 

Tionesta  Creek,  Brokenstraw  Creek, 
Hosmer  Run  and  Kinzua  Creek  in  north- 
western Pennsylvania  have  all  produced 
their  share  of  big  trout  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  a report  received  from  Warden  R. 
C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville,  Warren  County. 

Fishing  in  Hosmer  Run,  William  Munn 
of  Garland  caught  a 15% -inch  brook  trout, 
while  Dick  Dahlstrom  of  Garland  landed  a 
22-inch  brown  trout  in  the  same  stream. 
Arnot  Run  yielded  an  18-inch  two  pounds 
one  ounce  brown  trout  to  Roy  French  of 
Tiona.  The  following  big  trout  were  taken 
from  Tionesta  Creek:  Gene  Hildum,  War- 
ren, a 19-inch  three-pound  brown  trout; 
Earl  Ebling  of  Tiona  a 15%-inch  brook 
trout  weighing  two  pounds ; Arch  Brown  of 
Warren  a 19% -inch  rainbow  trout  weighing- 
two  pounds  12  ounces,  and  Frank  Little- 
field of  Truemans  an  18-inch  rainbow  trout, 
Brokenstraw  Creek  produced  a 20-inch 
brown  trout  for  Glenn  Donaldson  of  Spring 
Creek,  and  a 25%-inch  brownie  weighing 
five  pounds  one  ounce  for  Arlo  Williams 
of  Corry. 


TAMAQUA  ROD  AND  GUN 
ACTIVE  IN  FISH  WORK 

The  Tamaqua  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  located 
in  the  Owl  Creek  Valley,  near  Tamaqua, 
have  practically  completed  their  WPA  proj- 
ect of  rebuilding  the  first  trout  hatchery 
in  the  United  States.  The  original  hatchery 
was  built  by  J.  F.  Schirner  in  1852  on  land 
now  owned  and  farmed  by  his  grandson,  A. 
Fred  Schirner. 

In  1936,  the  State  took  a 20-year  lease 
on  the  land  whereon  the  hatchery  is  lo- 
cated and  the  Tamaqua  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
sponsored  the  project  of  rebuilding  the 
dams  and  pools  which  will  hold  approxi- 
mately 500,000  gallons  of  clear,  cold  wa- 
ter. The  source  of  water  supply  is  large 
springs. 

Recently  the  Game  Commission  contract- 
ed with  Mr.  Schirner  to  make  a Game  Prop- 
agation Area  and  has  wired  in  about  80 
acres  of  the  finest  game  land  in  the  State. 
This  area  is  practically  all  timber,  brush, 
slashings  and  some  swamp  land.  The  local 
club  has  to  date  planted  2000  pine  trees, 
500  Russian  mulberry  and  25  American 
Holly  trees  as  well  as  many  patches  of 
Kaffir  corn,  millet  and  the  new  State  Game 
mixture. 

The  area  has  always  been  stocked  by  the 
Club  with  rabbits  and  this  year  bob  white 
quail  and  California  Valley  quail  have  been 
liberated  as  well  as  ringnecks,  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  contented  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings. The  stream  flowing  through  the 
valley  is  suitable  for  trout.  Vermin  control 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  two  boys  who  are 
active  in  club  affairs  and  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  trapping  weasels  and  other 
predators. 

The  side  line  sport  of  the  Tamaqua  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  is  skeet  shooting  and  the 
shoots  held  at  the  end  of  each  month  are 
well  attended  by  many  crack  shots  from  all 
parts  of  the  section.  The  club  would  like 
to  hear  from  other  skeet  shooters  in  regards 
to  friendly  matches.  Write  to  Frank  Ulrich, 
127  West  Broad  Street,  Tamaqua,  Penna. 


“PERFECT  TROUTING" 
FOR  THREE  DAYS 


This  fine  20-inch  brown  trout  was  taken  in  Toby- 
hanna  Creek  by  E.  Mullin  Shields,  West  Chester 


From  Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester 
comes  the  following  report  of  three  days’ 
perfect  trout  fishing: 

“Accompanied  by  E.  Mullin  Shields  and 
Charles  Worth  of  this  city,”  he  writes, 
“spent  April  25  to  29  on  the  Tobyhanna 
Creek  at  the  Pocono  Lake  Preserve.  We  had 
three  perfect  days  at  dry  fly  fishing.  Never 
experienced  three  days  as  perfect  as  these  j 
and  never  expect  to  again.  Practically  no 
wind  and  a seemingly  continuous  hatch  of 
flies  all  three  days.  We  each  caught  twice 
the  limit  each  day,  but  only  killed  five 
trout  apiece  as  our  daily  catch,  keeping 
nothing  under  11  inches,  brooks,  browns 
and  rainbows.  The  largest  trout  caught  was 
a 20-inch  brown,  and  was  landed  by  Mullin 
Shields  who,  I might  add,  waded  during  the 
three  afternoons  in  shorts.  He  has  tough- 
ened himself  against  the  cold  water  until 
he  is  as  hard  as  nails.” 


LANCASTER  SPORTSMEN 
HEAR  ENGINEERS 

H.  E.  Whitney,  construction  engineer  of 
the  Safe  Harbor  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany, and  George  Lowry,  hydrographical 
engineer  at  the  Holtwood  plant,  were  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, held  in  the  German  Beneficial 
Union  Hall. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  sug- 
gesting that  brooms  and  receptacles  be 
placed  at  the  bridges  of  both  dams  so  that 
refuse  may  be  more  readily  disposed  of  in 
a sanitary  manner. 

Horace  Pyle,  fish  warden,  asked  that  all 
fishermen  fishing  on  the  bridges  of  the 
dams,  who  catch  wall-eyed  pike  before  the 
season  opens  should  return  them  to  the 
water  in  the  same  landing  nets  that  are 
used  to  bring  them  up  to  the  bridge.  He 
pointed  out  that  a large  percentage  of  the 
<=almon  are  killed  when  thrown  back  into 
the  water  from  such  distances  as  the 
bridges. 

Prizes  were  won  by  George  Wendler, 
Howard  Snyder,  Arthur  Fox,  Harry  F. 
Herr,  V.  J.  Hiemenz  and  Nelson  Hershey. 

Motion  pictures  in  color  taken  by  Walter 
Dill,  a member  of  the  association,  were 
shown. 


FISHING  CONTEST 
AWARDS  ANNOUNCED 

Disagreeable  weather  conditions  were  ap- 
parently no  great  obstacle  to  550  sportsmen 
who  attended  the  annual  spring  smoker  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  Allentown,  held  in  the 
Castle  Gardens,  Dorney  Park. 

Samuel  J.  Truscott,  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission,  addressed  the 
gathering  on  the  vital  necessity  of  conser- 
vation practices  on  both  fish  and  game  life 
of  the  state.  In  urging  the  fishermen  to 
perpetuate  their  sport,  Mr.  Truscott  asked 
for  the  full  cooperation  of  all  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  better  principles  of  true 
sportsmanship. 

Seth  Gordon,  executive  director  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  explained 
some  of  the  more  debatable  subjects  of  the 
new  game  code.  Defending  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Gordon  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
controlled  shooting  ground,  the  training 
school,  and  the  organized  pack  of  the  fox 
hunting  clubs. 

Other  reports  were  submitted  by  Charles 
W.  Wessel,  chief  of  propagation  and  game 
farms  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion; Robert  L.  Plarr,  President  of  the  Le- 
high County  Association;  Game  Protector 
William  A.  Moyer;  District  Fish  Warden 
C.  Joel  Young;  and  George  Zimmerman, 
club  secretary.  Walter  D.  Readinger,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
in  Lehigh  County,  was  introduced. 

C.  Ross  Buller,  chief  fish  culturist  for  the 
State  Fish  Commission,  who  had  planned 
to  attend  was  unable  to  be  present  because 
of  the  icy  highways  and  fog  conditions  in 
the  Centre  county  sector  at  that  time. 

Additional  features  of  the  evening  in- 
cluded the  annual  award  of  fish  prizes, 
plate  lunch  served  from  the  choice  cuts  of 
a 1200  pound  steer,  and  sound  motion  pic- 
tures on  big  game  hunting  in  Africa. 

The  fish  awards  were  as  follows: 

Brook  Trout 

(Length,  not  weight,  governs  awards  of 
prizes  for  all  species  of  trout.) 

First — Louis  R.  Albright  Jr.,  110  N.  8th 
St.,  Allentown,  a landing  net,  for  a fish 
14%  inches  long;  girth,  7%  inches, 
weight,  one  pound;  caught  in  the  Little 
Lehigh  on  May  10;  lure,  grey  wet  fly.  Sec- 
ond— Charles  George,  549  Park  St.,  Allen- 
town, leader  box,  for  a fish  13%  inches 
long;  girth,  8 inches;  weight,  1 pound,  5 
ounces;  caught  Sept.  1,  in  the  Muscenet- 
cong  creek,  N.  J.,  on  a grey  hackle.  Third 
— Robert  LaFaver,  327%  N.  Lumber  St., 
Allentown,  fly  box,  for  a fish  13%  inches 
long;  girth  5%  inches;  weight  12  ounces; 
caught  April  28  in  the  Little  Lehigh,  on  a 
worm. 

Brown  Trout 

First — E.  R.  Benninger,  18  East  North 
St.,  Bethlehem,  a fly  rod,  for  a fish  22 
inches  long;  girth,  10%  inches;  weight,  3 
pounds,  2 ounces;  caught  April  15,  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack;  lure,  a spinner. 

Second — Howard  Gangwer,  730  N.  Foun- 
tain St.,  Allentown,  reel,  for  a fish  19  inches 
long,  girth  10%  inches;  weight  2 pounds, 
12  ounces;  caught  April  15,  on  a minnow. 
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Third — A.  A.  Kunkel,  Bethlehem,  a leader 
box,  for  a fish  18  inches  long;  girth,  9% 
inches;  weight,  2 pounds,  6 ounces;  caught 
June  14,  1937,  in  Monocacy  creek,  on  a 
worm. 

Small-mouthed  Bass 

Charles  A.  Miller,  625  Gordon  St.,  Allen- 
town, a creel,  for  a fish  20  inches  long; 
girth  11  inches;  weight,  3 pounds;  caught 
Sept.  5,  in  the  Delaware  river,  on  a worm. 

Large-mouthed  Bass 

Rudy  Massler,  939  Green  St.,  Allentown, 
a casting  rod,  for  a fish  19  inches  long; 
girth  12%  inches;  weight,  4 pounds;  caught 
Sept.  8,  in  Lake  Nipperwein,  on  a plug. 

Pickerel 

First — William  M.  Snyder,  1001  Hower- 
town  Rd.,  Catasauqua,  a steel  casting  rod, 
for  a fish  24  inches  long;  girth,  10%  inches; 
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weight,  3 pounds,  8 ounces;  caught  Oct.  2 
in  Pecks  Pond,  on  a shiner. 

Second — James  S.  Biery,  Jr.,  321  N.  8th 
St.,  Allentown,  a braided  silk  line,  for  a 
fish  19  inches  long;  girth  8%  inches;  weight, 

2 pounds,  8 ounces;  caught,  July  23,  in 
Little  Mud  Pond,  on  a minnow. 

Sunfish 

Mark  R.  Wescoe,  23  S.  Howard  St.,  Al- 
lentown, a rope  fish  stringer,  for  a fish 
9%  inches  long;  girth  8%  inches;  weight, 
8 ounces;  caught  May  31  in  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack on  a worm. 

Sucker 

Francis  D.  McCafferty,  841  N.  Lumber 
St.,  Allentown,  a casting  line,  for  a fish, 
19%  inches  long;  girth  not  given;  weight, 

3 pounds,  5 ounces;  caught  Feb.  15,  1938,  in 
the  Delaware  river. 


Photo  Courtesy  Allentown  Morning  Coll 

"He  was  that  big,"  says  George  Zimmerman,  life  secretary  for  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  as  he  inspects  the  creel  given  him  at  the  annual  smoker  by  members.  Oh, 

yeah?"  must  have  been  the  retort  of  the  group  surrounding  him.  Left  to  right — Sam  Truscott,  Fish 
Commission  member;  Seth  Gordon,  executive  direcTor,  Game  Commission;  Bob  Plarr,  association  oresi- 
dent;  F.  A.  Brown  (kneeling),  and  Harvey  Muth 
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Question:  While  talking  with  some  fisher- 
men friends  the  other  day,  1 heard  an  inter- 
esting theory  advanced.  One  of  the  fellows 
that  ranks  as  a mighty  good  fisherman 
claimed  you  could  tell  a good  bit  about  the 
feeding  habits  of  a fish  by  the  shape  of  its 
mouth  and  head.  How  about  it?  A.D.L. 

Answer:  Your  friend  certainly  has  some- 
thing there.  Next  time  you’re  fishing,  ob- 
serve the  heads  of  fish  you  may  take  or 
see  taken.  They  tell  most  interesting  stories 
about  the  food  habits  of  the  fish  in  question. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sucker.  Note  the 
crescent  shaped  form  of  its  mouth,  located 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  snout.  Observe 
how  it  can  be  extended  or  withdrawn  at 
will.  This  suctionlike  mouth  aids  the  sucker 
in  securing  small  organisms  on  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  as  it  probes  about  the  bottom 
rocks  in  its  foraging.  Then,  take  the  long 
somewhat  duck-bill  shaped  jaws  of  the  pick- 
erel, armed  with  sharp  fangs  curving  back- 
ward. This  graceful  shaped  head  with  the 
capacious  mouth  is  ideally  equipped  for  se- 
curing other  fishes  upon  which  it  lives 
chiefly.  Next  time  a pickerel  strikes  for 
you  in  clear  water,  observe  how  these  jaws 
serve  to  hold  the  minnow  crosswise  for  a 
short  time,  the  fangs  cutting  deeply  into 
its  prey,  preparatory  to  turning  and  swal- 
lowing the  bait  fish  headfirst.  The  strong, 
fine  toothed  and  heavy  jaws  of  the  bass 
are  suggestive  of  its  ability  to  crush  one  of 
its  favorite  foods,  the  crayfish.  Seemingly 
poor  eyesight  on  the  part  of  the  bullhead 
catfish  is  compensated  for  by  a wide  and 
capacious  mouth  and  sensitive  very  flexible 
antennae  or  feelers  about  the  mouth  and 
snout  that  assist  it  in  locating  its  food. 
Studying  the  heads  of  fishes  may  be  made 
a fascinating  part  of  the  angler’s  day 
astream. 

Question:  In  fishing  h.elgramites  for  bass, 
I have  been  hooking  them  back  of  the  collar 
but  find  that  after  a few  casts  a blackish 
substance  emerges  about  the  hook.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  this  would  not 
make  the  helgramite  as  effective  as  it  might 
be  otherwise.  Do  you  know  of  any  better 
way  of  hooking?  J.L. 

Answer:  One  of  the  best  helgramite  fish- 
ermen we  know  uses  another  system  of 
hooking  them.  About  midway  back  from 
the  shell,  on  the  undersurface,  he  hooks  the 
helgramite  lightly  through  about  two  folds 
of  the  skin.  This  method,  he  claims,  usually 
aids  him  in  hooking  a bass  in  its  first  short 
run  with  the  helgramite,  as  the  fish  at 
times  holds  it  momentarily  sidewise  between 
the  jaws.  Hooked  this  way,  an  undersize 
bass  is  usually  caught  on  the  tougher  part 
of  the  jaw,  which  makes  for  easy  release 


and  sounder  conservation.  We  have  also 
noted  that  he  has  less  trouble  in  getting 
fast  on  bottom  rocks  with  the  hook  in  this 
position,  and  the  wriggling  action  of  the 
helgramite  certainly  makes  it  enticing  for 
bass. 

Question:  I often  fish  waters  considerable 
distance  from  home,  and  one  of  my  chief 
troubles  has  been  to  keep  live  bait  in  good 
condition  on  a trip  of,  say  SO  miles.  Hate  to 
have  minnows  or  stone  catties  die  for  me, 
because  I believe  that  what  the  Commission 
is  doing  to  save  food  in  our  bass  streams  is 
a mighty  good  thing.  What  is  a good  way  to 
carry  them?  R.N. 

Answer:  An  effective  way  to  carry  live 
bait  on  longer  fishing  trips  is  to  place  a 
good  size  lump  of  ice  on  the  top  of  the 
minnow  bucket.  This  ice  in  melting  helps 
to  keep  the  water  temperature  in  the  bait 
pail  down  and  aids  in  providing  a good  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  Incidentally,  while  on  the 
subject,  two  dozen  bait  fish  in  good  condi- 
tion should  be  all  needed  for  a good  day’s 
sport.  Overcrowding  the  bait  bucket  may 
not  only  serve  to  weaken  the  bait  but  may 
result  in  loss  of  the  whole  lot. 

Question:  In  keeping  minnows  in  a live 
box,  may  two  fishermen  have  in  the  same 
box  100,  the  number  to  which  the  law  en- 
titles them?  J.R.N. 

Answer:  If  two  fishermen  have  a bait  box 
in  partnership,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
partitioned  oflt,  and  that  not  more  than  50 
fish  bait  or  bait  fish  be  retained  at  any  one 
time  in  each  compartment.  Each  compart- 
ment should  carry  the  name  of  the  respec- 
tive owner,  his  address  and  the  number  of 
his  fishing  license. 

Question:  Some  time  ago  this  question 
was  put  up  to  me:  If  two  fishermen  are 
trolling  in  a rowboat,  but  only  one  of  them 
is  doing  any  fishing,  must  the  man  rowing 
the  boat  have  a fishing  license?  R.  McL. 

Answer:  While  the  man  doing  the  rowing 
may  not  be  engaged  in  fishing  with  rod  and 
line,  he  is  nevertheless  assisting,  by  rowing 
the  boat,  in  the  taking  of  fish,  and  therefore 
is  required  to  have  a fishing  license. 


A Boston  man  was  fishing  in  Northern 
Maine  recently.  He-  caught  a big  lake  trout, 
the  biggest  he  had  ever  landed  in  his  long 
and  busy  life.  He  was  elated.  He  was  so 
delighted  that  he  telegraphed  his  wife, 
“I’ve  got  one.  Weighs  eight  pounds  and  it  is 
a beauty! 

He  received  the  following  answer:  “So 
have  I.  Weighs  nine  pounds.  Not  a beauty, 
looks  like  you.  Come  home.” 


We  hed  one  o’  the  riliest  rains  here  t’ 
other  day  thet  most  enny  o’  us  kin  rekal- 
lect,  an’  our  crick  wuz  shure  a mudhole  in 
about  a shake  o’  a lamb’s  tail.  Raised  rite 
smart,  so  I gits  me  some  gude  red  worms 
down  back  o’  the  barn,  grabs  the  pole  an’ 
starts  fer  the  hole  whare  the  medder  run 
comes  in.  Figgered  thet  ef  ever  the  catties 
an’  eels  ud  bite,  they  shure  wude  now,  an’ 
the  hunch  wuz  rite. 

When  I furst  throws  in,  the  hook  hedn’t 
more’n  hit  bottom  when  I gits  a bite.  Thet 
fish  hed  me  stumped,  fer  the  way  it  tuke 
aholt,  I figgered  shore  I hed  a nice  cattie. 
Sted  o’  thet,  I hauls  out  a rock  bass  all  o’ 
8 inches  long.  Then  the  catties  starts  abitin’ 
fer  fare,  an’  in  erbout  20  minits  I ketched 
3,  not  one  o’  ’em  under  a foot  long,  an’ 
one  15  inches.  Then  along  cums  a whoppin’ 
big  eel,  an’  I’m  atellin’  ye  thet  critter  kept 
me  bizzy  fer  five  minits. 

Hed  all  the  fish  I wanted  by  then,  but  I 
jest  sorter  figgered  thet  mebbe  thet  ol’  snap- 
pin’  tortle  thet  hangs  out  under  the  mud 
bank  o’  the  hole  mite  be  astartin’  ter  feed. 
So  I ketches  a fare  size  minnie  an’  puts  it 
on  the  hook.  Thet  tortle  hez  shure  played 
ned  with  our  fish,  an’  I reckined  thet  giftin’ 
him  outer  the  crick  ud  be  a gude  thing. 

Well,  sir,  in  erbout  10  minits,  off  starts 
the  line  slowlike  an’  when  I pulled  durned 
ef  I didn’t  figger  I wuz  fast  ter  the  bottom. 
Thet  tortle  jest  started  down  crick  like  a 
mule  an’  all  I done  wuz  ter  foller  ez  best 
I cude.  We  must  kept  up  the  ruckus  fer 
half  a hour  ennyways,  an’  ef  I hedn’t  hed 
a hevy  line,  I figger  he’d  a busted  off  shure. 

He  wuz  the  ugliest  lukin’  critter  a feller 
cude  ketch,  an’  I reckin’  he  wayed  25 
pounds.  Tuk  him  home  an’  thrue  him  inter 
a pot  o’  boilin’  water.  We  shure  did  like 
thet  snapper  supe  he  made.  Shure  am  glad 
he’s  outer  our  crick  fer  a tortle  thet  size 
is  jest  the  slickest  fisher  thare  be.  Lays  on 
the  bottom  an’  thet  mossy  lukin’  shell  o’ 
his  sorter  makes  him  luke  like  a stone.  It’s 
jest  tew  bad  when  a fish  swims  over  him, 
fer  thet  ugly  hed  cums  outer  the  shell  like 
litenin’.  He’s  got  the  watersnake  bete  en- 
nytime  when  it  cums  ter  killin’  fish. 


Magician  (sawing  woman  in  half)  : “Now 
after  this  lady  is  severed,  her  brain  will  go 
to  science  and  the  rest  thrown  to  the  dogs.” 
Voice  (from  the  baldheaded  circle): 
“Woof,  woof.” 


LEHIGH  SPORTSMEN 
HONOR  ZIMMERMAN 


Grand  sportsman  and  a dean  of  fishermen  is 
George  Zimmerman 

After  17  years  of  service,  City  Controller 
Seorge  Zimmerman  resigned  as  secretary  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  because  of  ill  health. 

Accepting  the  resignation  with  regret, 
:he  150  members  of  the  association,  meet- 
ing at  Castle  Garden,  Dorney  Park,  elected 
Zimmerman  honorary  secretary  for  life. 

Charles  H.  Nehf,  field  sports  columnist 
for  the  Morning  Call,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Zimmerman.  Nehf  is  the  only  new  offi- 
cer for  the  coming  year,  all  others  on  the 
daff  being  reelected. 

The  officers  that  retain  their  positions 
are:  Robert  L.  Plarr,  president;  Harvey 
Muth,  vice  president;  Milo  M.  Miller,  treas- 
urer. Nehf  and  Barton  Snyder  were  elected 
ielegates  to  the  county  federation  for  three 
years  and  F.  A.  Brown  and  George  Welty 
vere  named  alternates. 

Feeling  that  basic  breeding  stock  needs 
replenishing,  the  association  recommended 
:hat  the  State  Game  Commission  approve 
i three-year  closed  season  for  grouse  and 
a five-year  closed  season  for  quail. 

It  was  also  decided  to  recommend  an 
apen  season  on  doe  and  antlerless  deer  for 
1938.  The  arrangement  of  seasons,  weight, 
dme  and  number  of  days  were  left  to  the 
iiscretion  of  the  commission. 

The  sum  of  $100  was  contributed  for  the 
stream  improvement  work  in  the  upper 
Little  Lehigh  River  from  Rathbun’s  bridge 
:o  the  Berks  County  line.  It  was  also  voted 
:o  purchase  a hundred  12-week-old  male 
aheasants  for  liberation  in  the  county. 

The  association  also  favored  a recommen- 
iation  for  the  curtailing  of  the  groundhog 
season.  The  new  dates  approved  were  June 
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1 to  September  15.  The  members  also  fa- 
vored 8 p.  m.  (E.S.T.)  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent 5 p.  m.  for  the  close  of  the  groundhog 
hunting  day. 

THE  BLACK  BASS 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

aging  factors  for  future  good  bass  fishing 
is  the  presence  in  our  waters  of  a good 
carp  population.  The  young  of  this  species, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  furnishes  much 
vital  forage  to  not  only  our  bass  but  other 
warm  water  game  fishes.  The  carp  also  pro- 
vide splendid  sport  for  the  average  angler, 
especially  the  juvenile  sportsman  of  the 
state.  Then  too,  their  food  value  is  of  the 
finest  quality  when  they  are  properly  pre- 
pared. 


HARRISBURG  ANGLERS 
PLAN  CASTING 
TOURNAMENT 

The  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  As- 
sociation, in  co-operation  with  the  Park  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Harrisburg,  will 
hold  its  Third  Annual  Bait  and  Fly  Cast- 
ing Tournament  at  Italian  Lake,  Third  and 
Division  Streets  in  the  City  of  Harrisburg, 
on  Saturday,  August  6th,  1938.  In  case 
of  rain  the  events  will  be  held  on  Au- 
gust 13. 

This  year  there  will  be  two  classes  in 
each  of  the  four  events.  Only  persons  who 
have  never  won  a prize  in  a public  casting 
tournament  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Class 
A.  This  is  to  encourage  the  average  fisher- 
man, without  tournament  experience,  to  get 
into  the  casting  game.  He  will  not  have  to 
compete  with  the  so-called  “professionals.” 
Class  B is  open  to  all  others.  Twenty-four 
prizes,  having  a value  of  $150.00,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  high  scorers  of  both  classes 
in  each  event.  The  events,  as  formerly,  in- 
clude accuracy  and  distance  fly  and  bait 
casting. 

All  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are  invited 
to  participate. 


The  Shenandoah  Fish  and  Game  Association  wages 
relentless  war  on  watersnakes.  Here's  Jack  Jones, 
a member,  with  two  killed  in  Little  Catawissa  Creek 
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Children  fishing  in  Panther  Lake  at  Pittsburgh. 
Much  credit  for  the  popular  children's  fishing  pool 
should  go  to  Johnny  Mock,  jovial  outdoors  editor 

for  the  Pittsburgh  Press 

SALUTE  TO  DOLOMIEU, 

THE  SMALLMOUTH 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

from  the  rich  bronze-green  that  distin- 
guished him  in  clear  water,  to  a yellowish 
hue  in  keeping  with  his  suddenly  altered 
environment.  This  chameleon-like  quality 
was  just  another  way  in  which  nature  fa- 
vored him  and  his  kind. 

It  was  in  the  month  preceding  annual 
spawning  of  the  smallmouths  that  Dolomieu 
gorged  himself  with  food,  much  as  he  did 
in  preparation  for  the  hibernation  period. 
Then  the  great  bass  was  a swift  shadow 
of  terror  for  life  in  the  flat,  even  pursuing 
fair  sized  suckers  on  occasion  and  devour- 
ing them.  Always  his  code  called  for  the 
killing  of  live,  moving  food.  To  the  scaven- 
gers of  the  stream,  the  eels,  were  left  dead 
fish  for  consumption.  Upon  striking  another 
fish,  he  would  hold  it  momentarily  cross- 
wise between  his  jaws,  then  turn  and  swal- 
low it  headfirst.  In  this  way,  fins  and  scales 
of  his  prey  offered  no  obstacle  to  easy  swal- 
lowing. 

Fathering  thousands  of  young  during  the 
years  of  his  maturity,  Dolomieu  ranked  as 
one  of  the  best  brood  bass  ever  developed 
in  the  stream.  These  offspring  were  des- 
tined to  have  stellar  roles  in  harassing  the 
minnow  schools  and  providing  outstanding 
sport  for  fishermen. 

Although  the  flat  on  which  he  was  born 
was  a favorite  foraging  ground  for  the 
big  smallmouth,  his  range  extended  over 
perhaps  a mile  of  the  stream.  Frequently, 
in  another  shallow,  about  half  a mile  up- 
stream, Dolomieu  ranged,  finding  there  vast 
numbers  of  minnows.  Again  he  was  to  be 
observed  in  a deep  ledge  pool  where  the 
stream  cut  sharply  into  the  ridge  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  downstream  from  the  flat 
in  which  he  was  taken.  That  section  of  the 
stream  he  frequented,  however,  was  teeming 
with  live  forage  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  smallmouthed  bass,  a factor  that  had 
more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  his 
amazing  growth. 

Perhaps  more  vividly  than  does  any  other 
game  fish,  Dolomieu,  the  great  bass,  typified 
the  endless  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
inland  water.  In  describing  him  and  his 
kind,  we  can  find  no  more  appropriate 
wording  than  this:  “To  live  is  to  destroy’’. 
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THE  LITTLE  BROOK 

By  ROBERT  J.  WHEELER 


ONLY  a few  intrepid  fishermen  whip 
the  “Little  Brook”.  It  meanders  along 
through  cut  over  land,  where  berries  grow 
plentifully  and  little  animals  live  and  rat- 
tlesnakes prey.  Tumbling  down  from  the 
higher  hills,  over  rocks,  through  wind  falls 
and  lumbering  debris.  Flowing  through 
swampy  places,  where  the  bears  dig  lily 
roots  and  the  water  elders  thickly  enclose 
it.  Now  and  then  it  babbles  over  sand  bars 
and  gravel  reaches,  under  fallen  trees  and 
beneath  overhanging  banks,  fringed  with 
long,  trailing  grasses.  Sometimes  it  seems 
not  to  move  at  all  but  just  forms  deep  pools 
amid  the  hummocks  of  swamp  grass  upon 
which,  now  and  then  in  the  early  morning, 
a big  rattler  may  be  found  sleeping  until 
the  sun  dries  the  dew,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a piece  of  rich  brown  or  black 
velvet. 

Rather  forbidding,  the  country  through 
which  the  “Little  Brook”  flows.  Few  ven- 
ture to  invade  its  dismal  solitude. 

But  nice,  big  trout  live  in  the  little  brook. 
The  fisherman  who  fears  neither  bears  nor 
snakes;  who  knows  and  understands  the 
swamps,  spends  a day  along  the  little  brook 
and  returns  with  his  creel  full,  invariably. 

Plenty  of  food  for  good  fish  in  the  little 
brook.  The  very  uninviting  character  of  the 
country,  the  fear  of  city  people  of  swamps 
and  snakes  and  bears  and  other  harmless 
things,  protects  the  fish  in  the  little  brooks. 

Under  no  other  circumstances  can  the 
skill  and  patience  of  the  fisherman  be  tested 
to  the  extreme  as  in  fishing  the  little  brook. 

No  fancy  equipment  is  required;  just  an 
old  collapsible  rod  that  can  be  shortened  to 
suit  any  situation,  enabling  one  to  thrust 
it  through  a hole  in  the  brush  and  drop  a 
line  into  a promising  hole  behind  a tree  or 
a bunch  of  grass.  A fine  pole  and  a fancy 
line  may  be  ruined  in  a day’s  fishing  in  the 
deep  swamps. 

One  of  these  little  brooks  flows  down  into 
the  Lackawaxen  River  below  Hawley.  At 
first  it  threads  its  way  quietly  through  a 
swampy  level,  hedged  with  alder;  then,  it 
debouches  into  an  old  mill-pond.  Leaving 
the  stump  and  log  covered  pond,  it  flows 
swiftly  down  a steep  hillside  and  plunges 
into  one  of  the  worst  swamps  in  Pike 
county. 

Spruce  trees,  with  their  fine,  almost  in- 
visible branch  tips  stand  closely  along  the 
brook.  Hedges  of  tall  shrubs  hide  the  brook 
in  the  open  places.  Patches  of  swamp  laurel, 
the  most  plaguing  of  all  shrubs  to  a fisher- 
man, defend  against  the  entry  of  all  but  a 
bear  or  an  experienced  woodsman. 

Overhanging  trees  at  all  times  make  cast- 
ing impossible.  In  the  interior  of  the  swamp, 
the  pools  of  deep  mud  and  quicksand  make 
fishing  precarious  to  all  but  the  most  ex- 
perienced. 

But  when  these  difficulties  are  discounted, 
the  fine  trout  that  live  in  this  brook  repay 
all  efforts.. 

There  is  a rare  thrill  in  taking  a trout 
from  a hidden  pool  when  you  have  spent 
a half  hour  making  your  way  through  a 
tangled  laurel  patch  to  a spot  where  you 
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can  reach  an  arm  out  from  behind  a tree 
and  drop  a nice,  fat,  wriggly  white  worm 
into  the  den  of  Mr.  Trout.  Like  a flash  he 
charges  out  from  under  a log  and  disap- 
pears again  under  his  protection.  You  yank 
him  and  of  course,  he  jumps  over  a branch 
and  hangs  dangling  before  your  bulging 
eyes  until  you  can  reach  your  net  under 
him  and  lift  your  prize  safely  to  shore. 
Again  and  again  this  feat  can  be  duplicated 
until  at  last  you  have  all  you  want  and 
like  a good  sport  you  take  off  your  hook, 
reel  up  and  try  to  find  your  way  out  of 
the  swamp. 

They  are  better  fighters  in  the  little 
brooks.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  are  bet- 
ter defended;  perhaps  because  they  are 
wilder;  but  they  do  fight  you  under  logs, 
from  beneath  overhanging  banks  and  from 
under  hidden  branches  that  lie  in  the  brook 
bottom.  Time  and  again  you  hook  one,  only 
to  lose  him  as  he  blythely  leaps  over  a 
branch.  Because  you  must  work  them  out 
from  under  bushes  after  hooking  them,  you 
catch  many  small  ones  that  have  swallowed 
the  hook.  The  only  thing  then  to  do  is  to 
take  out  your  pliers  and  cut  your  hook  off 
before  letting  them  back  into  the  stream. 
You  lose  many  hooks,  but  save  many  fish 
for  next  year.  The  good  fisherman  prides 
himself  that  he  does  not  kill  an  undersized 
fish.  If  one  wets  the  hand  and  holds  the 
fish  carefully,  while  cutting  off  the  hook, 
it  is  possible  to  return  all  small  fish  to  the 
water  with  but  a small  percentage  of  dan- 
ger that  they  will  not  live. 

Recently,  fishing  one  of  these  terrible  little 
brooks,  I caught  eleven  undersized  trout 
before  I finally  hooked  my  catch  of  legal 
size.  Out  of  the  eleven  undersized,  six  were 
hooked  in  the  upper  jaw  and  were  easily 
released;  five  were  too  badly  hooked  to  be 
safely  taken  off.  I lost  five  hooks  at  a cost 
of  a few  cents.  I hope  to  catch  some  of  those 
little  fellows  next  year. 

There  are  other  compensations  in  fishing 


through  the  swamps  on  these  little  brooks 
Flowers  that  grow  in  no  other  places  are 
to  be  found  in  the  swamps.  You  can  find: 
rare  orchids,  marvelously  beautiful  ferns 
strange  swamp  grasses,  wonderful  lichens 
grotesque  fungi.  More  bird  life  can  be  n 
seen  along  the  swamps.  Here  and  there  the 
pileated  wood-pecker,  with  his  bright  red  E] 
head,  hammers  on  a hard,  dry  maple,  high  i? 
overhead.  Just  before  you  came,  a beai 
lumbered  off  from  where  he  was  digging  in 
the  muck  for  lily  bulbs  for  breakfast.  His 
big,  flatfooted  tracks,  that  measure  at  least 
a number  ten,  show  you  where  he  went 
ahead  of  you;  or  disturbed  as  he  was  fish- 
ing in  a deep  pool,  he  plunges  away  through 
the  laurel,  leaving  a muddy  pool  with,  may- 
be, a mud  strangled  trout  floating  on  its 
back. 

You  get  back  to  your  car,  after  marching 
a couple  of  miles  along  the  ridges,  tired 
out,  all  scratched  up,  almost  if  not  quite 
sure  that  you  will  come  back  again  soon  and 
fish  the  remaining  two  or  three  miles  of 
that  little  brook. 

And  believe  it  or  not,  the  writer,  after 
catching  nine  and  throwing  three  or  four 
legal  size  trout  back  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fish  a particularly  fine  pool,  deep  in  the 
swamp,  caught  a nine  inch  rainbow  as  the 
tenth  fish  and  the  next  time  he  fishes  this 
little  brook,  he  intends  to  begin  at  the  pool 
where  he  caught  the  rainbow,  hoping  that 
this  swamp  hides  a whole  family  of  those 
wonderfully  beautiful  fish  that  he  would  go 
miles  to  catch. 

One  picture  seen  on  this  trip  will  remain 
long  in  the  writer’s  mind.  Coming  around  a 
bend  in  the  stream,  where  the  little  brook 
tumbled  over  some  rocks  and  then  spread 
out  in  a long,  quiet  pool,  hedged  by  green 
banks  and  framed  in  overhanging  branches 
of  bright  green  trees,  the  writer  stood,  spell- 
bound by  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  And  far 
down  the  pool,  at  the  water’s  edge,  stood 
a single  stem  of  the  Cardinal  flower,  sen- 
tinel like,  adorning  the  quiet  pool  with  its 
brilliant,  scarlet  beauty. 

From  scenes  like  this,  Bryant  must  have 
received  his  inspiration  when  he  wrote:  “0 
I wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free  to  wan- 
der these  quiet  haunts  with  thee.” 
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ANNUAL  BANQUET  "KIDDIES’  FISHING  POOL" 
FOR  NORTH  BUTLER  OPENING  BIG  SUCCESS 


North  Butler  County  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Club  members  enjoyed  their  annual 
banquet,  held  at  the  Epworth  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Petrolia  with  a capac- 
ity crowd  in  attendance.  Frank  G.  Norris 
of  Butler  was  toastmaster. 


i 


Following  the  ham  dinner  which  was 
served  the  sportsmen,  George  Hobaugh, 
president  of  the  North  Butler  County  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Club,  told  of  the  work 
which  had  been  started  a year  ago  and  of 
the  steady  increase  which  had  been  shown 
in  the  membership.  He  urged  a continuance 
of  this  support  of  the  sports  groups  and 
climaxed  his  address  with  a drive  for  mem- 
bers for  the  coming  year. 


Introduced  as  the  toastmaster,  Frank 
f Norris  spoke  on  the  wTork  being  done  by  the 
\ sportsmen’s  clubs  in  the  county  and  urged 
■ closer  cooperation  between  the  clubs. 


Introduced  as  the  first  speaker  of  the 
| evening  was  Homer  Patten,  secretary  of 
the  Butler  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  who 
spoke  of  the  work  that  wTas  being  done 
throughout  the  district. 

Clifliord  Iman,  county  fish  warden,  told 
sportsmen  of  the  work  which  was  being  done 
for  the  county  anglers  and  of  the  stocking 
program  which  had  been  carried  on  this 
year. 


Stressing  true  sportsmanship,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Imbrie  of  Harrisville,  state  representative 
from  this  district,  told  of  how  laws  were 
made  in  Harrisburg  and  of  the  procedure 
which  was  followed  in  the  study  of  fish- 
ing and  hunting  bills. 

Sunday  fishing  was  also  discussed  by  Dr. 
Imbrie,  who  pointed  out  that  farmers  in 
many  sections  were  closing  their  streams  on 
Sunday  to  fishermen  and  pointed  out  that 
in  the  Petrolia  and  Bruin  districts  this 
would  be  the  rule  this  season. 


Troy  C.  Burns,  game  protector  of  But- 
ler County,  spoke  of  deer  and  small  game 
hunting  in  this  district,  pointing  out  what 
was  being  done  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  sportsmen. 

Following  Burns’  address,  the  meeting 
was  turned  back  to  President  Hobaugh,  who 
in  turn  introduced  the  master  of  ceremo- 
nies for  the  hour-long  entertainment. 

Included  in  the  entertainment  were  Mrs. 
Lanchester  and  her  daughter  playing  the 
electric  guitars;  Bud  Hoover,  saxophone 
solo;  Red  McCloskey,  vocal  solo,  accompa- 
nied by  Mrs.  Reep;  Vera  and  Allen  Reep  in 
novelty  numbers;  tenor  solo  by  Joe  Evans, 
accompanied  by  Dorothy  Kradel ; and  a fea- 
ture number,  “Two  Six  Shooters,”  by 
Moyer  and  McGinnis  of  Harrisville. 

Following  the  entertainment,  pictures  of 
wild  life  were  shown  by  Troy  C.  Burns, 
county  game  protector. 

Invocation  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  C. 
F.  W.  Brecht  of  Chicora. 


Decorations  for  the  event  were  furnished 
by  C.  0.  Emery  and  Norman  Miller  of 
Butler,  R.  D.  Foss  and  Frank  Fuhrer  of  Pe- 
trolia. 

The  banquet,  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  season  in  the  county,  will  be  held 
annually. 


The  children’s  fishing  pool  at  New  Ken- 
sington was  opened  on  Memorial  Day  and 
proclaimed  as  an  outstanding  success.  By 
2 p.  m.  875  permits  to  fish  had  been  issued 
and  a minute  later,  it  is  believed  at  least 
800  enthusiastic  juvenile  anglers  were  en- 
joying the  sport  in  the  lagoon  at  Memorial 
Park. 

It  was  a merry  day  for  all  concerned — 
parents  as  well  as  youngsters.  Of  the  2,400 
fish  known  to  have  been  placed  in  the  pool 
during  the  week  preceding,  about  400  met 
their  doom  on  opening  day.  The  lagoon  will 
be  open  for  fishing  on  Wednesdays,  Satur- 
days and  holidays  until  Labor  Day  for  three 
hours  during  the  afternoon.  The  project, 


An  ardent  anglerette  is  Elsie  Ramsey  of  Harris- 
burg, shown  here  with  a nice  trout  taken  on  the 
Yellow  Breeches 


acclaimed  as  one  of  the  outstanding  things 
of  its  kind  in  recent  years,  is  sponsored  by 
Fred  McKean,  fish  commission  member; 
Mayor  Dick  Reeser,  and  Councilman  R.  V. 
Hartman,  representing  the  city,  and  by 
the  New  Kensington  Chapter,  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  with  Bill  Spisak  and  Russ 
Grove,  Co-chairmen.  Police  and  Junior  Pa- 
trol leaders  gave  invaluable  aid  in  super- 
vising the  project. 

Officer  Bill  Fowler  was  in  charge  of  the 
public  address  system  loaned  by  the  Stand- 
ard Radio  Shop  of  Arnold. 

The  following  set  of  rules,  similar  to 


those  covering  the  Spring  Creek  project, 
were  drawn  up: 

1.  Open  season  from  May  30  to  Septem- 
ber 5,  both  days  inclusive. 

2.  Open  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
from  2 until  5 p.  m.  D.S.T.,  or  until  siren 
is  sounded.  Committee  reserves  right  to 
cancel  fishing  on  rainy  days.  Open  on  holi- 
days but  not  on  next  regular  day. 

3.  Only  barbless  hooks  may  be  used. 

4.  Daily  limit.  Six  fish  may  be  caught 
but  only  two  may  be  killed  by  any  individ- 
ual. Those  not  killed  must  be  returned  to 
water  immediately.  All  anglers  must  stop 
fishing  when  two  have  been  killed. 

5.  Open  to  all  boys  and  girls  of  this  dis- 
trict. 

G.  License  fee  five  cents,  for  which  re- 
ceipt and  button  bearing  insignia  “New 
Kensington  Junior  Sportsman — 1938”  will 
be  provided. 

7.  No  fish  may  be  cleaned  on  premises. 

8.  No  wading  in  lagoon  permitted  for 
any  purpose. 

9.  Violation  of  any  rule  will  result  in 
withdrawal  of  privileges  during  remainder 
of  year. 

Ten  local  sportsmen  were  on  hand  to 
register  and  otherwise  aid  and  supervise 
the  youngsters  durfing  the  opening  day. 

The  five  - cent  license  fee  was  adopted 
after  some  discussion  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Commissioner  McKean  and  Councilman 
Hartman. 

“Experience  in  these  projects  down  east 
and  in  Pittsburgh  have  proven  that  the 
youngsters  appreciate  the  project  more  if 
the  nominal  fee  is  charged,”  Mr.  McKean 
declared.  “It  really  duplicates  the  standards 
set  up  for  adult  fishermen  and  gives  the 
youngster  a greater  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity.” 

Mr.  Hartman  agreed,  saying: 

“After  all,  we  want  more  than  the  catch- 
ing of  a few  fish.  We  want  to  inculcate  that 
sense  of  responsibility  and  we  want  to  teach 
real  sportsmanship.” 


FINED  FOR  TAKING 
UNDERSIZE  TROUT 

Lewis  Auer  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  Frank  Ko- 
sack,  also  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Joseph  Haas 
of  Connellsville  were  arrested  on  the  Cou- 
dersport  Pike  in  Lycoming  County  by  State 
Fish  Warden  George  Cross,  assisted  by 
Special  Wardens  Brooks  and  Smith,  for 
fishing  law  violations.  At  hearings  before 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Kurt  Cloud  at  Jersey 
Shore  Auer  was  fined  $30  and  costs  for 
short  trout.  Kosack  was  fined  $80  and  costs 
for  short  trout  and  Haas  $90  and  costs  for 
the  same  offense. 

Warden  George  Cross  of  Hammersley 
Forks  aLo  made  the  following  arrests: 

George  O.  Pfaff,  St.  Marys,  was  arrested 
and  fined  $60  and  costs  for  six  short  trout 
at  a hearing  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
W.  B.  Nunemacher. 

Edward  Nelson,  Renova,  was  arrested 
April  30  in  the  headwaters  of  Big  Run  and 
at  a hearing  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
J.  A.  Clonan  was  fined  $50  and  costs  for 
five  short  trout. 

L.  D.  Kime,  Renova,  was  arrested  the 
same  day  and  at  a hearing  before  Justice 
of  the  Peace  Clonan  was  also  fined  $50  for 
five  short  trout. 
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URGES  SNAKE  CONTROL 

The  interest  which  boys  are  taking  in 
control  of  the  watersnake  and  matters  con- 
cerning conservation  is  well  set  forth  in 
the  following  letter  from  Special  Warden 
William  Everman  of  Norwood. 

The  idea  of  wholesale  elimination  of  our 
fish  predator,  the  snake,  has  often  entered 
my  mind.  Having  been  reappointed  Special 
Fish  Warden  for  the  third  consecutive  year, 
I devote  a portion  of  my  duties  to  address- 
ing Boy  Scout  troops  and  Boys’  Clubs.  At 
one  meeting  of  the  Scouts  in  Norwood  last 
month,  the  boys  had  invited  two  neighbor- 
ing troops  to  visit  them.  At  this  meeting  I 
spoke  to  the  boys  about  the  various  laws, 
creel  limits,  seasons,  removal  of  hooks,  etc. 
Also  the  need  for  planting  willow  trees 
along  the  meadow  streams,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner,  of  course.  Then  the  boys 
were  told  of  the  damage  done  to  our  fish 
by  water  snakes,  and  were  also  told  of  the 
State  medal,  awarded  boys  under  16  years 
of  age,  for  the  killing  of  10  or  more  water 
snakes.  The  boys  were  informed  necessary 
proof  would  be  required  in  applying  for 
these  medals.  At  this  meeting  Blair  Davis, 
Delaware  County  Game  Protector,  accom- 
panied me,  and  gave  the  boys  a very  inter- 
esting lecture  on  fire  prevention.  He  then 
spoke  about  Pennsylvania  and  its  deer  herd, 
and  the  story  of  the  antlers.  He  brought 
many  fine  specimens  of  antlei's  with  him, 
which  aroused  much  interest  with  the  boys. 

What  I am  trying  to  put  over  is  this: 
My  warden  number  is  245.  Assuming  we 
have  only  250  special  wardens  in  the  state, 
if  each  one  spoke  to  at  least  five  different 
scout  troops  and  boys’  clubs  they  would 
address  approximately  some  25,000  boys. 
Now,  let’s  assume  only  10  per  cent  of  these 
boys  took  the  idea  seriously  enough  to  kill 
his  quota  of  10  snakes.  That  would  be  25,- 
000  snakes  removed  from  our  streams  in 
a very  short  period  of  time.  If  we  removed 
25,000  snakes  from  our  streams  in  this 
manner  in  one  season,  I wonder  how  many 
fish  would  be  saved  for  the  sportsmen.  It’s 
worth  some  consideration.  The  Norwood 
troop  is  out  to  make  a name  for  themselves, 
and  if  they  can  boast  of  every  member  of 
their  troop  earning  a medal,  what  an  en- 
viable record  for  other  troops  throughout 
the  state  to  shoot  at. 

Come  on,  fellows,  talk  it  up,  and  maybe 
some  sort  of  a record  can  be  compiled  and 
shown  monthly  in  the  ANGLER  for  the 
benefit  of  our  fishermen,  showing  the  prog- 
ress being  made. 


REVOKE  LICENSES 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  2, 
1925,  P.  L.  448,  and  amendments  thereto, 
the  licenses  of  the  following  persons  were 
revoked  for  one  year  by  action  of  the  board 
at  a meeting  held  May  10,  1938,  at  Spring- 
Creek; 

Milton  Sweigart,  Stevens,  Pa.  (Trout  in 
closed  season). 

Thos.  E.  Letts,  Danville,  Pa.  (Fishing  in 
nursery  waters  and  short  trout). 

Merrel  Phillips,  Wellsboro,  Pa.  (Trout 
in  closed  season). 

Adolph  Pietsch,  Millvale,  Pa.  (Trout  and 
bass  in  closed  season). 


LYCOMING  ANGLER 
TAKES  "TWO  ON  ONE" 

The  average  angler  thinks  that  a trout 
which  measures  close  to  10  inches  is  a 
rather  nice  fish — although  those  who  have 
the  skill  or  the  luck  to  catch  the  “big  ones” 
may  say  of  such  fish  that  “we  use  that  size 
for  bait.” 

Dan  Knerr,  of  near  Cogan  Station,  can 
say  just  that  and  mean  it — for  he  has  had 
an  experience  to  prove  it. 

Fishing  with  a dry  fly,  Knerr  was  whip- 
ping the  waters  of  Lycoming  Creek,  near 
Bodines,  when  he  hooked  a brown  trout 
just  under  10  inches  in  length. 

While  he  was  playing  it,  something  dark 
darted  out  from  deeper  water  and  struck 
it.  Knerr  thought  it  was  a water  dog,  or 
hellbender — one  of  those  giant  salamanders 
which  river  fishermen  used  to  call  alligators 
— but  when  he  got  a better  view  of  it  he 
recognized  it  as  a la.rge  brown  trout. 

Calling  his  brother,  Elwood,  who  was 
fishing  nearby,  Knerr  decided  to  see  if  he 
could  succeed  in  landing  the  big  trout.  He 
was  able  to  maneuver  it  into  such  a position 
that  his  brother  netted  it — catching  two 
trout  at  one  time. 

The  smaller  trout  had  been  grabbed 
headfirst  and  was  lodged  in  the  big  trout’s 
mouth  in  such  manner  that  the  strain  of 
the  leader  “locked”  it  so  securely  that  it 
could  not  be  disgorged.  Examination  dis- 
closed that  the  small  hook  on  the  fly  had 
not  penetrated  the  big  trout’s  throat. 

Knerr’s  prize  measured  just  under  20 
inches. 

Early  in  the  trout  season,  Ray  Riley  of 
Williamsport,  fishing  on  the  Larry’s  Creek 
Fish  and  Game  Club  property,  had  a similar 
experience.  He  had  hooked  an  8-inch  trout 
on  a fly  and  was  “fooling”  with  it,  not 
caring  if  it  got  away,  when  a larger  trout 


grabbed  it.  He  could  see  that  it  was  grip- 
ping the  smaller  trout  by  the  tail  and  was 
not  hooked.  It  released  its  hold,  then  again 
attacked  the  smaller  trout  and  started  shak- 
ing it  “like  a bulldog  shakes  a rat.”  Riley 
at  first  thought  it  futile  to  attempt  to  net 
the  double  catch,  but  when  the  big  trout 
persisted  in  its  hold  he  succeeded  in  getting 
it  in  position  to  use  his  net.  The  larger  trout 
measured  14  inches. — Williamsport  Sun. 


FINED  FOR  TAKING 
TROUT  WITH  LIME 

Charged  with  placing  lime  in  Wills  Creek, 
near  Fairhope,  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
fish,  Ralph  Shaffer,  50,  and  Leo  Emerick, 
24,  both  of  Fairhope,  were  sentenced  to 
pay  fines  of  $100  and  costs  each. 

In  default  of  the  fines  and  costs,  amount- 
ing to  $105  each,  the  two  defendants  were 
committed  to  the  Somerset  County  jail  for 
1 05  days  by  Justice  of  the  Peace  Charles 
J.  Harrison. 

Shaffer  and  Emerick,  however,  appealed 
their  commitment  and  were  released  from 
jail  after  posting  $250  bail  each.  Their  ap- 
peals will  be  heard  later  by  the  Somerset 
court. 

Arrest  of  the  two  defendants  was  made 
by  Fish  Warden  Harry  Moore  of  Bedford 
County,  following  a complaint  lodged 
against  four  persons  by  Junior  Baker,  a 
youth  who  had  been  fishing  in  Wills  Creek. 

Baker  said  he  noticed  the  two  men  place 
something  in  the  stream  and  that  he  went 
to  a nearby  hill  and  went  into  hiding.  About 
an  hour  later,  he  said,  the  same  men  re- 
turned and  several  fish  were  floating  on 
top  of  the  water.  Young  Baker  obtained 
two  of  the  dead  trout  after  the  men  had 
left  and  reported  the  matter  to  Warden 
Moore,  who  started  an  investigation. 


Photo  by  La  Mar  Mumbar 

Picturesque  water,  this  section  of  Perkiomen  Creek,  near  Pennsburg,  Montgomery  County.  It  is  owned 
by  Judge  Harold  Knight,  prominent  sportsman,  and  is  a pet  haven  for  fishermen 
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BIG  FISHING  CONTEST 

The  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation of  Schwenksville  will  again  sponsor 
a big'  fishing  contest.  The  purpose  being  to 
have  members  become  acquainted  with 
methods  and  ways  of  catching  fish  for  sport 
and  pleasure,  and  to  encourage  sportsman- 
ship in  fishing. 

Rules 

1.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  Junior  and 
Senior  members  in  good  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  catch. 

2.  The  contest  will  open  April  14th  and 
close  November  30th. 

3.  All  fish  entered  must  be  taken  with 
rod,  reel  and  line  in  waters  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  in  each  of  the 
following  species:  Large  mouth  bass,  Small 
mouth  bass,  Brown  trout,  Rainbow  trout, 
Brook  trout,  Pickerel,  Carp,  Catfish,  Wall- 
eye Pike. 

5.  The  number  and  size  of  entries  will  be 
the  determining  factor  in  awarding  the 
number  and  quality  of  prizes. 

6.  Contest  to  be  run  on  point  basis.  The 
r'eason  being  to  create  more  interest  in 
having  more  fish  entered,  and  building  up 
of  more  points.  Total  number  of  points  will 
be  the  determining  factor  in  awarding 
prizes  in  each  species.  Every  fish  entered 
above  the  following  minimum  listing  will 
receive  the  number  of  points  opposite  the 
length  in  each  species. 


I Ask  Your  Cooperation 
in  Making  This  \ 
Fisherman's  Paradise 


This  Dam  and  Stream  Mate  Keen  Mtxkcd  »tlh 
Trout.  It  <»  an  Open  Stream  I »ant  ton  to 
cnfo>  it  *ith  mr  KUh  #i'.h  rite*  Catling  t« 
mthh  m.»re  fun  m»*r  -l  than  Ita  t » •hing 
\n>  k'd  can  *«t  <»n  a Sank  and  *lt*h  » »k  N h 
It  4*  Ifcal  Sport  to  take  them  »ith  I in*  I'rc 
or  \\  ct  1 akc  a c«*upk  «'•  ''k*  l ‘ W '»«  * K.  me 
Tltro*  the  Little  Ox*  h In  I he  » Nr  K-g 
One*  Vtt  \tar 


Vrmit  Sea 


Sportsmen  respect  this  sign  on  the  lake  owned  by  Dr.  Perkins  of  Coatesville,  who  enjoys  seeing  others 

take  fish 


Contest  for  Junior  Members  Only 

There  will  be  a suitable  prize  given  to  the 
Junior  members  catching  the  largest  Sun- 
fish.  The  report  must  be  made  on  the  same 
basis  as  for  the  adult  members. 

Point  Basis  for  Big  Fish  Contest 


Large  and  Small  Mouth  Bass 


14 

ins.. 

1 point 

20 

ins. . . 

.18 

points 

15 

ins.. 

2 points 

21 

ins. . . 

.24  points 

16 

ins. . 

3 points 

22 

ins. . . 

.32 

points 

17 

ins.. 

5 points 

23 

ins. . . 

18 

ins.. 

8 points 

24 

ins. . . 

.60  points 

19 

ins.. 

12  points 

Carp, 

Rainbow  and 

Brown 

Trout 

12 

ins.. 

. . 

1 point 

21 

ins..  . 

44 

points 

13 

ins. . 

2 points 

22 

ins. . . 

60 

points 

14 

ins.. 

. . 

3 points 

23 

ins. . . 

80 

points 

15 

ins.. 

. . 

5 points 

24 

ins. . . 

100 

points 

16 

ins. . 

. . 

8 points 

25 

ins. . . 

120 

points 

17 

ins*. 

. . 

12  points 

26 

ins. . . 

140 

points 

18 

ins.. 

. . 

18  points 

27 

ins.. . 

160 

points 

19 

ins.. 

. . 

24  points 

28 

ins. . . 

180 

points 

20 

ins.. 

32  points 

29 

ins. . . 

200 

points 

Pickerel  and  Walleye  Pike 

18 

ins. . 

1 point 

25 

ins. . . 

24 

points 

19 

ins. . 

2 points 

26 

ins. . . 

32 

points 

20 

ins.. 

3 points 

27 

ins. . . 

44 

points 

21 

ins. . 

. 5 points 

28 

ins. . . 

60 

points 

22 

ins. . 

8 points 

29 

ins. . . 

80 

points 

23 

ins. . 

12  points 

30 

ins. . . 

.100 

points 

24 

ins. . 

18  points 

Brook  Trout 

and  Catfish 

8 

ins. . 

. 1 point 

14 

ins. . . 

. .18 

points 

9 

ins. . 

. 2 points 

15 

ins..  . 

. .24 

points 

10 

ins. . 

. 3 points 

16 

ins. . . 

. .32 

points 

11 

ins. 

. 5 points 

17 

ins. . . 

. .44 

points 

12 

ins.. 

. 8 points 

18 

ins. . . 

. .60 

points 

13 

ins. 

.12  points 

Form  for  Reporting  “Big  Fish” 

Fish  Committee 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association 

Schwenksville,  Pennsylvania 

I hereby  swear  that  the  following  state- 
ments are  the  truth: — 


Kind  of  Fish: — 
Length : — 

When  Caught: — 
Rod  Used: — 
Lure  or  bait: — • 
Address : — ■ 


Weight: — 
Girth : — 
Where  caught: — 
Reel: — Line: — 

Caught  by: — (Signed) 
(Seal) 


Sworn  to  before  me  this,  .day  of 


Notary’s  Signature 


Fish  witnessed  and  weight  and  measure- 
ments verified  by: — (Signatures  and  ad- 
dresses.) 


1. 

2. 


ADD  GUSTO  TO  YOUR  SPORT— 
BUT  HOW? 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

is  the  only  type  wound  that  is  washed 
in  water).  Luckily  the  germ  takes  many 
days  to  incubate  in  the  victim’s  body,  giv- 
ing the  doctor  sufficient  time  to  commence 
Pasteur  treatment,  a 100  percent  sure  cure. 

Treatment:  Of  the  dog:  PEN  HIM  UP. 
This  is  important  as  to  insure  his  security. 
The  doctor  will  probably  want  to  observe 
him  for  several  days  so  as  to  be  certain 
of  his  having  or  not  having  the  dread 
disease. 

Remember:  CONSULT  THE  DOCTOR 
IN  ALL  CASES  OF  DOG  BITES. 

FIRST-AID  TOOLS:  A very  convenient 
and  compact  first  aid  kit  can  be  assembled 
in  a small  tobacco  can.  The  tobacco  can, 
being  tucked  away  in  your  pocket,  will  take 


up  little  space  and  be  of  no  great  incon- 
venience. Contents:  razor  blade,  needle, 

tooth  picks,  matches,  handkerchief,  roller 
bandage,  adhesive  tape,  aromatic  sph'its  of 
ammonia  ampules,  iodine,  castor  oil,  cotton, 
sterile  pads  and  flat  paper  cups.  Often  one 
can  purchase  a pocket-size  first-aid  kit 
which  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a home- 
made one. 

A hot  water  bottle  or  chemical  pads, 
splints,  blankets,  flash  light,  etc.,  together 
with  a complete  first-aid  kit  should  be  in 
your  automobile  and  camping  quarters.  Hot 
water  can  be  secured  from  the  radiator 
of  any  automobile  which  has  been  recently 
run. 

* * * 

Let’s  enjoy  our  journeys  afield  and  afloat. 
Let’s  enter  into  the  game  with  the  spirit 
of  sport  remembering  that  any  accident  hap- 
pening to  us  will  dampen  the  ardor  or 
probably  ruin  the  enjoyment  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  comrades. 

We  will  play  the  sport,  always  doing,  al- 
ways daring,  but  never  exposing  ourselves 
to  unnecessary  hazards  that  will  mark  our 
sport  as  a dangerous  pursuit  and  black- 
ball it  as  a perilous  pleasure. 

‘Advanced  by:  Dr.  L.  M.  Thompson.  Staff 
Instructor  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
“Advanced  by:  The  Mayo  Clinic. 

Note — All  other  methods,  treatments  and 
processes  recommended  herein  are  authorized 
and  recommended  as  safe  applications  by  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  recognized  author- 
ity on  first  aid  in  this  country. 


HOW  TRUE  ! 

Commented  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
1938  trout  season : 

The  trout  season  opens  Friday  and 
there’s  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  a 
streamlined  affair. 

Extremely  well  put,  we’d  say. 
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NURSERY  WATERS 

The  following  streams  or  sections  of 
streams  have  been  set  aside  as  nursery 
waters  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

Date 

County  Name  of  Stream  or  Water  Closed 
Berks — Tributary  to  Furnace  Creek, 
Heidelberg  Township,  Berks  County, 
for  a distance  of  one  mile,  starting 
at  headwaters  of  dam  located  on  trib- 
utary. Request  of  Robesonia  Fish  and 

Game  Association,  Robesonia 1938 

Bucks — Warren  Lake,  to  be  closed  3 
years,  or  until  opening  of  warm  water 
season,  July  1,  1940,  New  Lake,  WPA 

Project 1937 

Butler — Municipal  Reservoirs  of  Boro 

of  Zelienople  1936 

Cameron — Crooked  Run — Entire  length.  1936 
Finley  Run — 2 miles 
Cameron — Fishing  Creek,  trib.  to  Drift- 
wood Branch  1937 

Big  Spring  Draft,  trib.  to  Wykoff 
Run 

Centre — Game  Refuge  No.  33 ...1936 

Clearfield — Game  Refuge  No.  93 1936 

Clearfield — All  Tributaries  of  Hazlett 

Run  1937 

All  Tributaries  of  Curry  Run 
Clinton  & Centre — Beach  Creek  from 

Dam  at  Beech  Cr.  to  Orviston 1936 

Clinton — Following  tributaries  of  Ket- 
tle Creek:  1937 

Trout  Run — from  the  Fork  up  stream 
Walthers  Run — entire  length 
Bearfield  Run — entire  length 
Hevner  or  Hebner  Run — entire  length 
Spicewood  Run — entire  length 


Crawford — Pymatuning  Sanctuary  . . . 1936 
Game  Refuge  No.  10 
Crawford — Northern  end  Shenango 
River  below  Dam  at  Pymatuning 
Lake  1937 


Elk — Rochy  Run — from  source  2 miles.  1936 
Windfall  or  Cherry  Run  2%  miles 
from  mouth  to  source 
Clear  Creek — from  source  3%  miles 
Smith  Run  or  Rocky  Run — entire 
length 

Hyvic  Run  or  Spring  Run — entire 
length 

Falls  Shanty  or  Auman  Hollow — en- 
tire length 

Elk  & Forest — Maple  Run,  trib.  Bear 
Creek — 3 miles 

Cherry  Mill  Run,  trib.  Big  Mill  Creek 
— 2 V2  miles 

Elk — Fallshanty  — three  miles  flowing 
into  the  E.  Branch  of  Kersey  Run . . 1937 
Spring  Run,  from  what  is  known  as 
“Bony  Gerg’s  Bridge”  to  source 
This  is  head  waters  of  Spring  Run 
and  about  5 miles  in  length 
All  tributaries  of  Mill  Creek 
All  tributaries  of  Bear  Creek 
Lancaster  — Stream  running  through 


Public  Park  at  Lititz  (Exhib.) 1936 

Lebanon — Game  Refuge  No.  80 1936 

Luzerne — Sugar  Notch  Dam — about  one 

third  1936 

Luzerne — Approximately  4 acres  of 

Harveys  Lake  1937 

Lycoming — ^Pleasant  Stream  & all  trib- 
utaries   1936 

Lycoming  ■ — - All  tributaries  of  Pine 

Creek  1937 

All  tributaries  of  Lycoming  Creek 


McKean — Fly  Brook,  trib.  Willow  Creek 

— 2%  miles 1936 

Wintergreen  Run,  trib.  Kinzua  Creek 
— 2 miles 

Brown  Valley,  trib.  N.  Fork  Sugar 
Run — IV2  miles 

Right  Hand  Branch  of  W.  Br.  Tuna 
Creek — 1 mile 

Blind  Robin,  trib.  Main  Sugar  Run — 

2 miles 

Game  Refuge  No.  61 
Montgomery — 2 ponds  on  Howard  Beid- 

ler  Property  at  Abrams  1937 

1 pond  on  Frank  Henkins  Property  at 
Collegeville 

1 pond  on  G.  B.  French  Property  at 
Graterford 

2 ponds  on  Joseph  Hippel  Property 
at  Norwood 

Pike — Portion  of  Pecks  Lake — above 

wire  on  E.  Br.  inlet 1936 

Egypt  Mill  Dam 

Portion  of  Promised  Land  Pond 


Tioga — All  of  Blue  Run 1937  P| 

Jameson  Creek  down  as  far  as  the 
State  owns 

Tioga— All  tributaries  to  Pine  Creek, 

as  follows:  1938 

Little  Slate  Run — IV2  miles 
Little  Four  Mile  Run — 1%  miles 
Colton  Branch  of  Four  Mile  Run — 

% mile 

Four  Mile  Run,  above  highway  bridge 
2V2  miles 

Painter  Run,  above  highway  bridge — 

1 mile 

Mill  Run  above  forks — 3 miles 
Lick  Run,  above  Deerlick  Hollow— 

2 miles 

Steele  Run — 1 mile 

Little  Asaph  or  Right  Branch — IV2 

miles 

Schambacher  Hollow  Run- — 1 mile 
Right  Branch  of  Straight  Run  — IV2 
miles 

Elk  Run,  above  CCC  Camp — 1 mile 


Potter — Game  Refuge  No.  59 1936 

Schuylkill — Nursery  Pools  on  the  old 
Schirner  Farm,  Schuylkill  County — 
Request  of  Tamaqua  Rod  & Gun  Club, 
Tamaqua  1938 

Somerset — Blue  Hole  Run,  trib.  Laurel 

Hill  Creek 1936 

Three  Miles  of  Brash  Creek,  trib. 
Wills  Creek 

Tioga — Hills  Creek — 1%  miles 1936 

Norris  Brook — 1%  miles 


Warren — Fourmile  Run,  trib.  Tionesta 
Creek,  all  tributaries  and  Long  Run, 
also  Ludlow  Br.  of  same  Stream. 

Farnsworth  Run,  trib.  Tionesta 
Creek,  from  source  to  point  1 mile 
below  Hermit  Spring,  also  Crisswell 
Branch  1936 

Warren — Headwaters  of  Brown  Run, 
including  all  of  Hook  Run,  Fluent 
Branch  and  upper  IV2  miles  of  Brown 
Run 1937 


1 


An  ardent  disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  is 


Photo  Courtesy  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Pictures 

Miss  Myrna  Loy,  screen  star,  as  attested  by  this  picture 
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PICKING  YOUR  FLYROD  LURES 
FOR  BASS 

(Contined  from  Page  4) 

In  water  that  is  not  too  swift  or  alto- 
gether dead,  the  fly  and  spinner  combina- 
tion must  be  retrieved  to  insure  the  action 
rf  the  spinner.  It  may  be  started  to  be  re- 
trieved the  instant  it  strikes  the  water  or 
may  be  allowed  to  sink  to  the  desired  depth 
[before  retrieving.  This  is  likewise  true  of 

I the  wet  fly  or  the  streamer  fly.  When  the 
lure  is  being  retrieved,  it  should  be  done 
with  the  assistance  of  the  left  hand,  gath- 
ering the  line  in  a coil  bit  by  bit,  and  when 
the  forward  cast  is  made  the  coil  of  line  is 
[released  to  shoot  through  the  guides. 

Surface  lures  for  bass  fishing  are  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  year  and  should 
soon  take  their  place  along  with  the  dry  fly 
for  trout  in  popularity  although  there  are 
aot  so  many  different  patterns.  Some  of  the 
oest  surface  lures  I have  ever  used  are  pic- 
tured herein.  The  bass  buger  which  is  tied 
Dn  number  1 and  4 hooks  in  its  various 
:olor  combinations  is  exceptionally  good. 
The  smaller  lure  is  much  better  than  the 
larger  ones  at  times  and  again  just  the  re- 
verse situation  prevails.  This  lure  is  always 
fished  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
line  and  leader  should  be  greased  to  insure 
floating  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  hook  a ris- 
ing fish  when  the  line  is  submerged.  It  also 
is  very  difficult  to  pick  the  line  from  the 
water  unless  the  line  is  greased.  A line  that 
floats  will  help  a lot  to  simplify  your  cast- 
ing for  bass  with  any  other  surface  lure. 

The  surface  lure  should  be  fished  across 
the  current  or  directly  up  stream  and  al- 
lowed to  float  perfectly  naturally  with  the 
current  until  it  reaches  its  limit  according 
to  the  amount  of  line  being  used.  It  also 
may  be  cast  directly  downstream  although 
there  will  be  but  very  little  time  for  it  to 
float  before  there  will  be  a decided  drag  and 
very  few  bass  will  hit  a lure  under  such 
conditions  although  I have  seen  it  happen 
on  rare  occasions. 

A surface  lure  that  does  create  some  ac- 
tion on  the  water  and  will  raise  bass  is  the 
hair  frog,  and  this  lure  calls  for  action 
which  will  give  it  a life-like  appearance. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  a slight  flick 
of  the  rod  and  by  continuous  flicks  of  the 
rod  tip. 

Another  lure  that  will  cause  plenty  of 
disturbance  on  the  water  is  the  one  that 
will  throw  up  a spray  of  water.  This  type 
of  lure  seems  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the 
bass  and  in  their  vicious  desire  to  kill,  they 
strike  with  a vengeance  which  is  the  thrill 
of  a lifetime.  No  fisherman  can  tell  just 
when  this  kind  of  lure  will  be  successful 
but  when  it  is  some  big  bass  may  be  taken. 
The  float-a-bug  is  numbered  with  this  type 
of  lure  and  will  work  very  successfully  dur- 
ing the  day  as  well  as  at  night. 

No  fisherman  can  tell  when  a bass  is  go- 
ing to  strike  or  when  it  is  in  a feeding 
mood.  I have  fished  when  they  would  hit 
any  kind  of  lure  offered  but  when  they  quit 
rising  no  kind  of  lure  would  tempt  them. 
Many  different  theories  are  offered  by  fish- 
ermen who  claim  that  fish  have  certain 
times  that  they  will  be  sure  to  feed.  Among 
these  theories  are  the  tide  conditions,  the 
moon  conditions,  wind  direction,  signs  in 
the  almanacs  and  many  others.  I do  not 
discredit  any  of  the  fishermen  who  believe 


in  those  theories  but  it  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  the  best  time  to  go  fishing  is  when 
you  feel  like  it.  You  are  bound  to  hit  the 
bass  at  some  time  or  other  on  some  of  your 
trips  regardless  of  the  theories  which  I 
have  seen  fail  so  many  times. 

I would  suggest  using  plenty  of  fishing 
sense  in  locating  likely  places  where  bass 
will  be  during  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Observe  their  feeding  habits.  This  has 
proved  very  successful,  and  I have  been  able 
to  take  bass  on  practically  every  attempt, 
although  there  have  been  times  when  hardly 
a rise  could  be  secured.  The  fisherman  who 
passes  up  the  shallow  water,  whether  swift 
or  slower,  in  the  early  season,  is  missing 
some  good  chances  to  take  a few  bass.  The 
swiftest  water  will  sometimes  produce  the 
most  bass  and  again  the  slow  water  may 
prove  the  best.  Watch  for  the  bass  chasing 
minnows  to  shore  and  when  they  are  doing 
this,  discard  the  surface  lure  and  use  the 
fly  and  spinner  combination  or  the  wet  fly 
or  streamer  fly.  This  usually  happens  in 
swift  water  and  may  happen  at  any  time 
of  the  day. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  bass  rising  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  to  the  surface.  In 
such  a case  use  the  surface  lure  and  the 
chances  are  that  some  success  will  follow. 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  wait  for  eve- 
ning to  bring  bass  to  the  top  for  food.  They 
rise  when  the  food  is  there  regardless  of 
the  time  of  day  or  night.  There  may  be 
times  when  bass  are  rising  to  the  surface 
and  you  will  exhaust  every  surface  lure  and 
attempt  to  catch  them  with  wet  flies  and 
have  both  fail.  If  this  happens  just  try  a 
nymph  ordinarily  used  for  trout  fishing  and 
grease  all  of  the  leader  except  two  or  three 
inches  next  to  the  fly.  This  will  allow  the 
nymph  to  go  just  under  the  water’s  surface 
and  may  be  the  answer  to  successful  fishing 
at  that  time.  One  bass  taken  on  a trout  fly 
is  something  to  write  home  about  and  you 
will  be  in  for  plenty  of  fun  on  many  fishing 
trips. 


What  is  the  difference  between  a gardener 
and  a Chinaman?  The  gardener  keeps  the 
lawn  wet  and  the  Chinaman  keeps  the 
laundry. 


PLAN  SNAKE  HUNT 

The  Mount  Joy  Sportsmen’s  Association 
met  in  the  Mount  Joy  Council  Chamber  for 
their  monthly  meeting.  All  officers  were 
present. 

The  fish  committee  reported  receiving  a 
stocking  of  yellow  perch  on  May  4,  which 
was  placed  in  both  “Big”  and  “Little  Chick- 
ies  Creeks.” 

A motion  cas  made  that  the  secretary 
write  to  the  Fish  Commissioners  requesting 
catfish  and  bass  to  be  stocked  in  the  “Lit- 
tle Chickies  Creek.” 

Charles  Vogle  reported  he  had  received 
word  from  the  state  saying  they  had  ap- 
proved the  association’s  application  for  day- 
old  chicks  and,  barring  all  accidents,  the 
association  will  receive  500,  which  is  the 
number  they  desire. 

Two  applications  for  membership  were 
received  and  accepted. 

A motion  was  made  and  passed  for  a vol- 
unteer committee  to  hold  a Snake  Hunt  in 
the  Donegal  and  Charles  Run,  which  was 
held  Saturday,  May  14. 


UNUSUAL  EXHIBIT 

An  exhibit  that  was  of  interest  to  sports- 
men was  put  on  display  by  Rev.  L.  Zak- 
revsky  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Carmel,  for  eight 
days  beginning  June  20. 

The  exhibit  included  5,000  various  types 
and  makes  of  fish  hooks,  flies,  spinners, 
bucktails,  tackle  and  rods  made  by  practi- 
cally every  manufacturer.  Also  included  in 
the  exhibit  were  200  clocks  of  unique  de- 
sign, a number  of  expensive  and  beautiful- 
ly made  rifles  and  several  types  of  shot- 
guns. One  of  the  hooks  which  Rev.  Zak- 
revsky  has — a size  22 — is  the  smallest  hook 
made. 

Collecting  fishing  gear  and  guns  is  a hob- 
by with  Rev.  Zakrevsky  and  the  poosses- 
sions  which  he  exhibited  rank  only  with 
his  stamp  collection. 

The  priest,  an  ardent  sportsman,  has  been 
fishing  for  over  30  years,  having  enjoyed 
the  sport  at  the  lakes  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  before  being  transferred  to  Car- 
bondale  wheie  he  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Pennsylvania  trout. 


"Dare  you  to  bite,"  suggests  this  expression  on  the  face  of  Billy  Noerr,  10,  of  Lewistown.  He's  fishing 
in  Jacks  Creek,  a popular  stream  with  the  children  of  the  community 
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CARBON  SPORTSMEN 
DISCUSS  VITAL  PROBLEMS 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Carbon 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  held  an  im- 
portant meeting  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

Stocking  trout  streams,  deer  season  and 
unlicensed  dogs  were  the  major  items  dis- 
cussed. 

J.  Macintosh  of  Easton,  dog  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  was  present  and  agreed  to  visit 
each  township  and  borough  in  his  district 
and  discuss  with  the  authorities  the  matter 
of  unlicensed  dogs.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
officials  to  enforce  the  law,  which  compels 
every  dog  owner  to  procure  a license  for 
his  dog.  In  many  sections  these  dogs  have 
been  reported  as  chasing  game  and  when 
captured  or  shot  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
ownership  of  the  dog. 

The  dates  for  opening  and  closing  of  the 
deer  hunting  season  were  recommended  to 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission with  the  Sportsmen’s  Association 
cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent. 

W.  Custard,  Stroudsburg,  fish  warden  of 
the  district,  was  in  attendance  and  advised 
that  Mud  Run  would  be  stocked  with  fish 
this  fall  from  a point  near  the  Swamp 
Creek  to  the  Federal  Park.  Brown  trout  and 
rainbow  trout  were  to  be  put  in  this  stream. 
To  take  care  of  food  for  these  fish  several 
truckloads  of  minnows  would  be  placed  in 
these  waters  this  fall. 

The  meeting  was  advised  by  Mr.  Macin- 
tosh that  the  counties  of  Lehigh  and  North- 
ampton would  be  quarantined  for  90  days 
due  to  70  people  having  been  bitten  with 
dogs  supposed  to  have  rabies. 


SPECIAL  WARDENS 
MEET  IN  CARBON 

A meeting  of  the  Special  Fish  Wardens 
of  Carbon  County  was  held  May  15th  at 
the  Lehighton  Sportsmen’s  Club  grounds 
as  an  aid  to  settling  any  questions  of  doubt 
concerning  some  of  the  new  law  changes. 
The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Harry  P. 
Custard,  Warden  for  Monroe  and  Carbon 
Counties. 

Following  a luncheon  served  by  an  en- 
tertainment committee  composed  of  George 
Rehrig  and  Howard  Flick,  a general  forum 
discussion  of  the  New  Fish  Laws — Rules 
— and  Regulations  ensued. 

Joel  Young,  Lehigh  County  Warden, 
spoke  on  law  enforcement,  courtesy  to  the 
fishermen  and  creel  limit  changes.  He  urged 
a “friendly  spirit”  between  the  warden  and 
the  fishermen. 

Mr.  Custard  urged  that  a “rather  close 
cooperative  spirit”  be  existent  between  reg- 
ular and  special  wardens — further  stress- 
ing the  points  in  which  they  can  be  of  most 
value  to  th«  commission. 

Several  others,  including  County  Game 
Warden  William  Ackey  and  Special 
Warden  Robert  Stevenson  also  responded. 

There  were  14  present,  the  special 
wardens  in  attendance  being  Gerald  Ed- 
munds, Palmerton;  George  Rehrig,  Harold 
Koch,  George  Hager  and  Howard  Flick, 
Lehighton;  Thomas  Gallon  and  Robert 
Stevenson,  Nesquehoning;  Robert  Lennon 
and  Donald  Lennon,  Mauch  Chunk ; and 
Kenneth  Walck,  Weissport. 

Others  present  included  Joel  Young,  Le- 
high County  warden;  and  William  Ackey, 
game  protector  of  Carbon  County. 


The  young  lady  walked  boldly  up  to  a 
woman  whom  she  took  to  be  the  matron  of 
the  hospital. 

“May  I see  Lt.  Barker,  please?”  she 
asked. 

“May  I ask  who  you  are?” 

“Certainly,  I am  his  sister.” 

“Well,  well.  I’m  glad  to  meet  you.  I’m 
his  mother.” 


His  car  had  taken  fire,  and  was  destroy-  | 
ed.  It  being  insured,  he  went  at  once  to 
the  insurance  office  and  demanded  his 
money. 

Pie  was  given  a form  to  fill  out,  and  was 
told  he  could  not  get  the  money,  but  the 
car  would  be  replaced. 

“Oh”,  said  he,  “if  that’s  the  way  you  do 
business,  give  me  back  the  premium  I paid 
the  other  day  on  my  wife’s  policy.” 


i 


K 


View  of  Penn  s Creek  near  Weikert,  Union  County,  a fine  stream  for  smallmouth  bass 
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STOCKED  TROUT  DUMB? 
CERTAINLY  NOT  BROWNIES 

Some  of  Schuylkill  County’s  best  fly  fish- 
ermen are  tearing  out  their  hair  these  days 
trying  to  catch  brown  trout  that  have  been 
stocked  in  nearby  streams,  comments  Jack 
Richards  of  Pottsville. 

They  are  sorry  they  ever  made  the  state- 
ment that  stocked  trout  are  dumb  and  can 
be  taken  on  almost  any  kind  of  fly. 

The  trout,  some  of  them  a foot  and  more 
in  length,  have  pools  literally  boiling  as 
they  leap  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  some 
insect,  but  try  as  anglers  will,  and  change 
flies  until  they  use  up  every  pattern  in  the 
box,  the  trout  cannot  be  taken. 

Occasionally  an  angler  gets  one  or  two, 
but  if  he  struck  the  fly  or  nymph  upon 
which  the  trout  are  feeding  he  could  fill 
his  basket  without  stirring  from  the  spot. 

In  Clark’s  Creek,  near  Tower  City,  there 
are  a number  of  pools  which  contain  up 
to  a half-hundred  trout  which  may  be  seen 


leaping  into  the  water  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  As  soon  as  a fly  is  cast  in  their  di- 
rection, however,  they  go  to  the  bottom 
and  stay  there.  Occasionally  one  mouths  the 
fly  but  only  rarely  does  the  angler  hook  one. 

One  of  the  things  that  drives  an  angler 
to  desperation  is  the  fact  that  he  may  match 
perfectly  the  fly  that  is  on  the  creek  at  the 
time,  watch  these  trout  feeding  on  that  very 
insect  as  it  comes  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  have  the  trout  absolutely  refuse  to 
touch  the  artificial  imitation  he  casts  to 
them. 

Some  anglers  have  resorted  to  worms, 
others  have  used  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
helgramites  and  every  known  bait  under 
the  sun,  but  the  trout  are  still  in  the  pools, 
leaping  wildly  with  glee,  while  chagrined 
anglers  bite  their  fingernails  in  desperation. 

But  there’ll  come  a day  . . . 


He:  “What  part  of  the  car  causes  the 
most  accidents?” 

She:  “The  nut  that  holds  the  wheel.” 


MONTGOMERY  WILLOW 
PLANTING  UNDER  WAY 

Sucker  fishing  in  my  district  was  quite 
varying  this  season.  Quite  early  in  the  sea- 
son some  splendid  catches  were  made  in 
the  Delaware  River  and  in  the  Perkiomen 
Creek,  reports  Warden  Harry  Cole  of  Nor- 
ristown. But  since  then  the  suckers  were 
running  very  irregularly.  They  do  not  seem 
to  run  in  schools  in  the  manner  that  they 
usually  do.  There  have  been  many  suckers 
taken  but  most  of  them  were  taken  only  a 
few  at  a time.  I attribute  this  condition  to 
one  or  two  reasons,  either  the  sucker  is 
becoming  conservation  minded  or  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  practically  no 
rains  sufficient  to  raise  the  streams  which 
is  the  time  when  they  run  best. 

The  streams  were  in  such  splendid  con- 
dition on  the  opening  of  the  trout  season 
in  my  district  that  the  catches  were  very 
light.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
average  fisherman  failed  to  remember  some 
of  the  precautions  necessary  to  observe 
when  fishing  for  trout  in  a stream  that  has 
a normal  flow  and  in  which  the  water  is 
very  clear.  There  will  be  trout  in  the 
streams  during  the  entire  season  for  those 
who  were  not  in  a position  to  be  on  the 
streams  during  the  opening  of  the  season. 

I have  just  finished  distributing  thirteen 
thousand  willow  cuttings  among  the  various 
sportsmen’s  clubs  in  my  district  who  in  turn 
will  plant  these  cuttings  along  the  streams 
in  their  section.  This  is  the  third  year  we 
have  been  carrying  on  this  program.  Last 
year  I distributed  fifteen  thousand  and  the 
year  before  twelve  thousand.  These  cuttings 
are  secured  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Adolf 
Muller,  Norristown. 

There  is  one  specimen  over  seven  feet 
tall  that  grew  from  a cutting  set  out  last 
year. 


TROUT  "MEASLES" 

One  of  the  best  fish  stories  to  be 
received  during  the  present  trout  sea- 
son is  that  submitted  by  Dr.  Alvie  R. 
Livermore  of  Smethport.  He  writes: 

“I  feel  that  I must  send  the  follow- 
ing ‘true  story’  concerning  fish  and 
fishing.  This  really  took  place  here 
one  day  last  week.  One  of  our  local 
barbers,  Paul  Denning,  by  name,  has 
a fifteen  year  old  son,  Glenn,  who 
caught  a fourteen  inch  brown  trout 
out  of  Marvin  Creek.  Of  course,  the 
lad  was  very  proud  of  his  catch  and 
hurried  right  home  to  show  same  to 
the  family.  We  have  had  an  epidemic 
of  measles  here  and  one  of  the  vic- 
tims was  Glenn’s  five  year  old  brother 
Larry.  In  fact  the  quarantine  had  just 
been  taken  down  the  day  big  brother 
caught  the  trout.  Little  brother  Larry 
looked  at  the  big  brown  trout  with 
all  its  spots  and  in  all  seriousness 
said,  ‘I  wouldn’t  eat  that  fish,  Glenn. 
It  has  the  measles'.” 
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Tunkhannock  Creek,  in  Susquehanna  County  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's  major  trout  waters 


WOULD  INCREASE 
TROUT  SIZE  LIMIT, 
REDUCE  CREEL  LIMIT 

Members  of  the  Crawford  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Sportsman’s  Council,  favor 
increasing  the  size  of  legal  trout  from  six 
to  eight  inches  and  a five-a-day  creel. 

Action  to  that  effect  was  taken  at  a 
monthly  meeting  at  Cambridge  Springs. 
About  250  members  from  every  section  of 
the  county  attended  the  session,  held  at  the 
Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

Considerable  other  business  was  trans- 
acted, various  reports  received  and  matters 
of  interest  discussed.  In  connection  with 
trout  fishing,  the  council  also  passed  a mo- 
tion that  no  trout  under  three  inches  in 
length  be  stocked  by  the  fish  commission. 

Several  talks  were  given,  one  of  consid- 
erable interest  being  presented  by  County 
Game  Protector  George  Keppler  who  said 
that  an  open  season  on  does  is  necessary 
in  his  opinion.  He  reported  that  a recent 
survey  indicates  the  deer  population  of  the 
state  is  500,000  and  that  many  deer  died 
during  the  past  winter  because  of  insuf- 
ficient and  improper  feed. 

Keppler,  whose  residence  now, is  at  255 
Locust  Street,  said  that  he  has  70  ringneck 
chicks  available  for  distribution  in  the 
Springboro  area.  A total  of  1,150  chicks  is 
available,  also,  for  persons  who  have  made 
the  proper  application  throughout  the 
county  and  2,195  eggs  are  to  be  given  to 
those  who  applied. 

Fish  Warden  Gerald  Munson  reported 
that  buoys  are  ready  for  placing  on  the 
bars  at  Conneaut  Lake.  He  urged  all  sports- 
men to  inform  “those  who  might  not  know” 
that  crappie  bass  cannot  be  legally  caught 
until  July  1. 


TWO  FINED  FOR 
ILLEGAL  FISHING 

Two  Columbia  fishermen  were  arrested 
along  the  Susquehanna  River,  near  Colum- 
bia, on  charges  of  violating  the  State  Fish 
Laws. 

Laverne  Lucas,  847  Houston  Street, 
charged  with  having  fish  in  his  possession 
during  closed  season,  was  fined  $10  and 
costs.  James  Vera,  249  Perry  Street, 
charged  with  fishing  without  a license  and 
having  fish  in  his  possession  during  closed 
season,  was  jailed  for  57  days  in  default  of 
$45  fines  and  costs  imposed  by  Alderman 
Burkhart. 

Prosecution  was  brought  by  C.  V.  Long 
and  Anthony  J.  Lech,  State  Fish  Wardens, 
who  testified  Lucas  and  Vera  had  three 
wall-eyed  pike  in  their  possession  when  they 
were  taken  into  custody. 


FISHING  "EPIDEMIC" 

RIFE  IN  DUBOIS 

The  piscatorial  fever  that  had  been  flour- 
ishing in  DuBois  with  each  warm  draft, 
spread  into  epidemic  proportions  under  the 
impetus  given  by  two  demonstrations  of 
fly-casting  by  “Fly  Rod  Bill”  Cook,  famed 
fly  caster,  and  observers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  would  continue  to  grow 
more  intense  until  the  legal  barriers  were 
lowered  on  the  trout  season,  April  15,  to 
give  the  piscators  an  opportunity  to  blow 
off  steam. 

Large  numbers  of  interested  fishermen 
and  spectators  were  at  the  Elks  Hall  when 
Mr.  Cook  gave  his  demonstrations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Nature  Club  of  DuBois 
High  School.  The  afternoon  audience  was 
composed  largely  of  high  school  boys,  mem- 
bers of  the  Nature  Study  Class,  who  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  being  just  as 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  piscatorial  strepto- 
cocci as  their  older  brothers,  their  dads  and 
uncles  and  grandfathers  who  attended  the 
evening  demonstration. 

And  they  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  a 
lot  about  the  art  of  laying  a fly  out  there 
over  the  nose  of  a trout,  or  a bass,  in  a man- 
ner so  natural  that  the  finny  beauties  may 
not  suspect  that  a murderous  hook  is  bur- 
ied in  the  fuzz  of  the  fly.  For  “Fly  Rod 
Bill”  is  an  accomplished  fly-caster  and  he 
has  the  knack  of  telling  others  how  to  cast 


and  putting  his  instructions  across  in  an  in- 
telligent manner. 

He  spent  half  an  hour  demonstrating  the 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  whipping  a fishing 
line  out  upon  the  water  and  many  of  his  au- 
dience never  knew  there  were  so  many  ways 
to  do  the  trick.  More  of  them  thought  there 
was  only  one  way  and  they  were  convinced 
that  the  way  they  knew  was  wrong.  How- 
ever, after  watching  the  expert  in  action 
and  listening  to  his  running  fire  of  comment 
and  instructions,  they  were  inspired  with 
new  hope  of  being  convinced  that  it  can  be 
done.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  any  one 
or  all  of  a certain  several  hundred  persons 
afflicted  by  the  piscatorial  disease  should  ap- 
pear upon  their  front  lawns,  apparently 
fishing  with  all  of  the  intensity  they  apply 
themselves  to  a regular  trout  stream,  the 
incongruity  of  the  situation  can  be  over- 
looked, for  they  will  be  only  practicing  the 
things  the  expert  told  them. 


SO  HANDY 

There  was  a Negro,  an  employe  on  a 
Georgia  plantation  who  loved  ease  and 
fishing.  When  he  wasn’t  fishing,  he  was 
loafing,  and  when  he  was  tired  of  loafing, 
he  would  go  fishing. 

One  night  it  rained,  almost  heavy  enough 
to  be  called  a cloudburst,  and  the  next 
morning  all  of  the  low  places  on  the  plan- 
tation were  flooded  with  water. 

Passing  his  tenant’s  cabin,  the  boss  found 
him  seated  in  an  easy  chair  just  outside 
the  kitchen  door,  fishing  in  a small  puddle 
of  water. 

“Henry,  you  old  fool,”  exclaimed  the  boss, 
“what  are  you  doing  there?” 

“Boss,”  replied  Henry,  “I’se  jes’  fishin’.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  know  that  there  couldn’t 
be  any  fish  in  that  little  puddle?” 

“Yessuh,”  said  Henry,  “Ah  knows  dat, 
but  dis  yere  place  am  so  handy.” 
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CONSIDER  ACTION 
TO  SAVE  FISHING 
ON  GREAT  LAKES 

Uniting  at  the  call  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  seventy  delegates  represent- 
ing the  Federal  and  Canadian  governments 
and  the  eight  states  bordering  the  Great 
Lakes,  met  in  a Great  Lakes  Fisheries  Con- 
ference at  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  consider  the 
serious  condition  of  the  Lake  fisheries  and 
to  plan  a course  of  action  that  will  tend  to 
improve  conditions  within  the  industry. 

The  conference  was  given  a general  idea 
of  the  depletion  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries 
by  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  who  graphically 
presented  facts  and  figures  that  traced  the 
gradual  decline  of  practically  all  the  com- 
mercially important  species  of  fish  in  the 
Lakes.  Dr.  Van  Oosten’s  testimony  was  sub- 
stantiated by  representatives  of  each  of  the 
eight  lake  states,  who  in  turn  spoke  of  their 
own  particular  depletion  problems. 

The  reasons  for  the  depletion  of  the  fish- 
eries was  brought  out  in  an  interesting  ad- 
dress by  Elmer  Higgins,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Scientific  Inquiry,  U.  S.  Buicau  of 
Fisheries.  Mr.  Higgins  pointed  to  the  lack 
of  uniformity  in  fishing  regulations  among 
the  Lake  states  as  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributing factors  in  the  depletion  problem. 
In  commenting  upon  the  part  that  fishermen 
themselves  have  played  in  bringing  the  in- 
dustry to  its  present  state,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  more  efficient 
gear,  the  pursuit  of  the  fish  to  more  distant 
grounds  through  the  use  of  modern  boats, 
an  increase  in  fishing  intensity  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  fishermen  and  more  gear,  and 
the  taking  of  immature  fish.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Higgins  again  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  states  had  failed  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  fisheries  and  that  if  the  con- 
ference in  session  failed  to  provide  some 
means  for  improving  conditions  the  next 
conference  to  be  called  would  sit  as  a coro- 
ner’s jury  for  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Various  plans  for  aiding  the  fisheries  were 
considered,  and  in  order  to  open  the  way  for 
negotiations  with  Canada,  for  uniform  fish- 
ing regulations  in  adjoining  waters,  the 
conference  adopted  a resolution  providing 
for  a 12  man  board  to  cooperate  with  the 
proper  Federal  authorities  in  an  effort  to 
effect  a treaty  with  Canada  for  the  protec- 
tion of  commercial  species  of  fish  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  Another  resolution  urging  the 
separate  states  to  transfer  the  power  of 
regulating  the  Lake  fisheries  from  the  legis- 
lative department  of  their  government  to  a 
conservation  commission,  and  to  work  to- 
ward a set  of  uniform  regulations,  was  also 
adopted. 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  various  evils 
of  the  industry  as  practised  today  and  to 
lay  down  regulations  for  their  elimination, 
the  following  nine  point  program  was  con- 
sidered and  recommended  to  the  states  for 
action. 

The  Nine  Points 

1.  Uniform  methods  of  mesh  measure- 
ments. 

2.  Proper  size  mesh  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  undersized  fish. 
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3.  Proper  closed  seasons  during  spawning 
periods. 

4.  Authority  (by  a representative  com- 
mittee) to  regulate  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
gear. 

5.  Authority  to  control  movements  of 
fishermen. 

6.  Enforcement  and  observation  of  regu- 
lations. 

7.  Complete  statistics. 

8.  Well  organized  research. 

9.  Rigid  control  of  marketing  conditions. 

Most  of  the  nine  points  considered  are 
self  explanatory.  Number  four  and  five, 
however,  are  undoubtedly  new  to  many 
producers  and  may  need  further  comment. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce  fishing  intensity 
the  states,  or  the  Federal  government,  who- 
ever may  administer  the  fishery  laws  of  the 
lakes  in  the  future,  may  find  it  necessary  to 
limit  each  producer  as  to  the  number  of  nets 
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he  may  fish.  This  system  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed in  Canada,  and  it  is  with  reference 
to  this  practice  that  number  four  is  incor- 
porated in  the  above  plan. 

The  licensing  of  a fisherman  to  operate 
from  a given  port,  or  within  the  confines  of 
a well  established  area,  is  referred  to  in 
section  five  of  the  nine  point  program.  Con- 
servation officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
continual  and  relentless  pursuit  of  the  fish 
in  all  parts  of  the  Great  Lakes  by  roving 
fishermen  is  detrimental  to  the  fish  supply 
and  unfair  to  the  average  producer  who  re- 
mains in  one  port  the  year  around  regard- 
less of  high  or  low  fish  production. 

The  proposals  presented  in  a two  day  con- 
ference cannot  possibly  be  considered  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  Journal  and  future  is- 
sues will  carry  futher  accounts  of  the  De- 
troit Conference  along  with  information  as 
to  the  progress  being  made  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  convention. 

— The  Great  Lakes  Journal 


Fishing  promising  trout  water  in  the  Pohopoco  Creek,  Carbon  County.  La  Mar  Mumbar  caught  this 

angler  unaware  that  the  picture  was  being  taken 
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HERE  and  THERE 
'n  ANGLERDOM 


In  addition  to  furnishing  some  of  the 
finest  bass  fishing  in  the  state,  the  upper 
Allegheny  River  annually  provides  some 
great  sucker  fishing.  The  past  spring,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson  of 
Bradford,  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
Among  those  anglers  scoring  good  catches 
were  Mrs.  B.  Salaski  and  S.  A.  McWilliams 
of  Custer  City.  Each  scored  with  a catch 
of  ten  suckers,  ranging  in  length  from  12 
to  18  inches. 


The  outstanding  trout  taken  from  Boyds 
Run  in  Erie  county  on  opening  day  of  the 
season,  writes  Warden  W.  E.  Briggs  was 
a 1514  inch  brook  trout.  It  was  caught  by 
Kenneth  Patchen  of  Waterford. 


Early  season  catches  of  trout  in  streams 
of  the  Butler  county  area  were  good,  re- 
ports Warden  Clifton  Iman  of  Evans  City. 
A.  Schreckengost  of  Karns  City  caught  a 
brown  trout  20  inches  in  length,  and  A. 
Durnel  of  Bruin  scored  with  a 12%  inch 
rainbow  in  Bear  Creek.  Both  catches  were 
made  on  worms. 


Among  those  anglers  scoring  exception- 
ally good  opening  day  catches  of  trout  on 
Cooks  Run,  Driftwood  Branch,  Straight 
Creek  and  Elk  Fork  in  McKean  county 
were  the  following,  reports  Warden  Robert 
J.  Chrisman:  Glenn  Lewis,  Rich  Valley, 
Joe  Zider,  R.  M.  Housler,  and  Harry  Wit- 
comb,  Emporium,  Earl  Dippold,  Ralph  Dip- 
pold,  Pat  Fleming,  Jr.,  Shine  Emmert  and 
Clem  Pontzer,  all  of  St.  Mary’s. 


Two  11-year  old  Williamsport  lads  were 
mighty  proud  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton  re- 
cently when  they  caught  an  8-pound  carp 
in  the  Susquehanna  River,  reports  Warden 
Carl  Bidelspacher  of  Williamsport.  Bobby 
Yost  and  Davey  Bogart  had  quite  a tussle 
before  they  landed  the  fish. 


One  of  the  nicest  rainbow  trout  reported 
to  date  was  that  caught  in  Spring  Creek, 
Centre  county,  on  opening  day  by  Charles 
Johnson,  postmaster  at  Woolrich.  He  was 
assisted  in  landing  the  trout,  a 21-inch  rain- 
bow, by  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  also  an  en- 
thusiastic disciple  of  Izaak  Walton. 


Fishing  Creek  in  Clinton  county  yielded 
a fine  specimen  of  the  rainbow  trout  family 
to  Fred  Laird  of  Lock  Haven.  Weighing 
four  pounds,  Laird’s  catch  measured  21% 
inches  in  length.  It  was  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est rainbow  to  be  taken  in  recent  years  in 
Clinton  county,  according  to  Warden 
George  Cross  of  Renovo  who  reported  the 
catch. 


Warden  Dave  Dahlgren,  of  Philipsburg, 
reports  fine  catches  of  trout  from  Centre 
county  waters.  The  catches  were  made  on 
the  Black  Moshannon.  Wallace  Bumgardner 
of  Munson  caught  two  brown  trout  and  8 
rainbows  ranging  in  size  from  7 to  15 
inches,  G.  O.  Baumgardner,  Alport,  6 rain- 
bows, 9 to  12  inches,  Charles  Horn,  Barns- 
boro,  7 rainbow  trout,  9 to  14  inches,  Allen 
Huston,  Philipsburg,  RFD.,  10  rainbows,  9 
to  16  inches  and  William  Fenton,  Philips- 
burg, RFD.,  10  browns  and  rainbows,  11 
to  15  inches  in  length. 
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Sturgis,  West  Lawn,  Tom  Sturgis  and  Charles  Adesso,  Wyomissing,  with  their  catch  of  trout,  20 
to  25  inches  in  length,  made  this  season  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  Pike  and  Wayne  Counties 


Bob  Kaler  of  Hatfield  with  a catch  of  brown  trout, 
1 9‘/2  to  23  inches,  from  Lake  Wallenpaupack 


John  Ammerman,  known  to  many  of  his 
friends  in  Bellefonte  as  “Moose”,  has  a 
habit  of  connecting  with  and  landing  big 
trout  from  Spring  Creek  in  Centre  county. 
Recently  he  scored  with  a 25  inch,  five  and 
one  half  pound  rainbow  trout,  which  he 
landed  in  Spring  Creek  on  the  outskirts  of 
Bellefonte.  Lure  used,  a minnow. 


Dry  flies  accounted  for  fine  catches  of 
trout  by  Dr.  John  Clay,  Minersville,  Joe 
Clay  and  Guy  Eroh  of  Pottsville,  accord- 
ing to  Jack  Richards  of  Pottsville.  The  three 
anglers  scored  their  catches  in  streams  of 
the  Poconos  and  their  creels  ranged  in 
length  from  12  to  16  inches. 


Landing  a 22%  inch  brown  trout  on  a 
light  tippet  and  number  14  fly  is  an  accom- 
plishment of  which  any  angler  may  be 
proud,  and  that  distinction  goes  this  year 
to  Charles  Shaffer  of  Johnstown.  While 
fishing  in  Three  Spring  Run,  Shaffer  took 
the  fish,  which  weighed,  dressed,  three 
and  a half  pounds. 


"Oh,  going  fishing,  eh?  Are  you  sure  you're  noi  going  to  keep  a date  with  some  pretty  mermaid?" 
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Good  Sportsmanship  and  Good  Fishing 

j F we  are  to  have  better  fishing  irt  the  future,  the  good  sportsmanship  displayed 
I during  the  present  season  on  our  streams  and  lakes  by  a constantly  increasing  army 
of  fishermen  should  prove  an  important  factor  in  bringing  it  about.  Particularly  does 
this  apply  to  our  bass  fishing.  Only  a few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  season,  J. 
Royden  Taylor  of  Indiana,  an  ardent  angler  and  conservationist,  reported  an  incident 
that  serves  nicely  to  illustrate  an  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  sportsmanship. 

While  fishing  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River  on  the  first  day,  he 
reports,  he  counted  no  less  than  20  bass,  many  of  them  just  short  of  legal  size,  floating 
downstream.  Every  one  of  those  fish  had  been  hooked,  most  of  them  deeply,  and  in 
every  instance,  some  fisherman  had  ripped  the  hook  from  them,  throwing  them  back 
to  die.  Just  how  much  sport  those  bass  would  provide  for  our  anglers  next  year,  when 
they  would  have  achieved  a size  well  over  the  legal  mark,  I shall  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  our  bass  fishermen.  A little  care  in  handling,  cutting  off  the  snell  of  the  hook, 
and  returning  the  fish  to  the  water  would  not  have  been  an  expensive  or  very  irksome 
job  to  the  careless  fishermen  responsible  for  this  fish  killing,  and  certainly  display  of 
better  sportsmanship  in  this  instance  would  have  been  sound  and  worthwhile  conser- 
vation. Fortunately,  a great  majority  of  our  anglers  display  this  type  of  sportsman- 
ship. They  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  future  of  fishing  hinges  upon  it  to  a major 
degree. 

Killing  of  undersize  game  fish  through  careless  handling,  in  most  instances  thought- 
less, is  only  one  of  the  phases  of  sportsmanship's  relation  to  the  angling  pastime.  We 
are  faced  with  an  even  more  serious  problem  by  the  manner  in  which  our  warm  water 
streams  are  being  depleted  of  fish  food  during  the  present  season.  The  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  bass  fishermen 
like  to  fish  with  live  bait.  We  recognize  also  that  this  group  of  anglers  constitutes  the 
Dackbone  of  our  fishing  program  and  ranks,  from  the  angle  of  sportsmanship,  with  the 
finest  in  the  state.  Gradually,  a vast  number  of  our  live  bait  fishermen  are  turning  to 
true  conservation  methods  in  keeping  live  bait  and  carrying  with  them  on  their  fishing 
trips  a sensible  number  of  bait  fish  or  fish  bait  to  furnish  them  a good  day's  sport 
astream. 

But,  facing  the  facts,  the  present  wholesale  depletion  of  the  supply  of  minnows, 
other  forage  fishes,  and  fish  bait  such  as  the  helgramite  and  crayfish,  must  result  in 
irreparable  damage  to  our  bass  fishing  unless  rigid  conservation  methods  of  this  vital 
food  supply  are  followed.  Never  bet-ore  in  the  history  of  the  Fish  Commission  have 
our  available  fishing  waters,  seriously  curtailed  in  Pennsylvania  owing  to  pollution,  been 
subjected  to  such  intensive  fishing  as  they  have  this  year.  Our  hatcheries  have  been 
working  to  capacity  in  producing  fish  for  stocking  to  keep  pace  with  this  intensive 
fishing.  Now  it  is  time  to  reckon  with  Nature  in  seeing  that  our  streams,  to  which 
these  hatchery  fish  are  taken,  provide  them  with  an  abundant  food  supply.  The  future 
of  our  sport  demands  it. 

Conservation  of  not  only  game  fish  such  as  the  bass,  but  of  the  food  upon  which 
they  must  rely  for  growth  and  increase  in  number,  hinges  to  a great  extent  upon  the 
good  sportsmanship  and  conservation-mindedness  of  the  anglers  who  today  find  sport 
on  our  streams  and  lakes. 

For  that  reason,  again  I urge,  promote  and  practice  good  sportsmanship  and  be 
conservation-minded  while  astream. 
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BASS  STREAM  LORE 


FOR  many  of  us  who  have  for  years 
fished  Pennsylvania  streams  for  bass, 
the  problem  of  a diminishing  food  supply 
for  our  warm  water  game  fishes  has  pre- 
sented itself  with  annoying  regularity.  On 
stream  after  stream  that  once  teemed  with 
helgramites  and  other  insects  in  their  aqua- 
tic stages  of  development,  we  are  finding 
a scarcity  of  these  vital  forms  of  fish  food, 
and  it  would  not  be  exaggerating  to  say 
that  on  some  waters  they  are  dangerously 
near  to  approaching  a point  of  extermina- 
tion. Certainly  no  danger  signal  as  to  ulti- 
mate effect  of  this  downward  trend  in  some 
of  the  most  essential  forms  of  fish  forage 
could  be  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  observ- 
ing fisherman  than  this  scarcity  of  aquatic 
forms  of  insect  life.  But  what  are  we  go- 
ing to  do  about  it? 

One  thing  is  increasingly  evident  in  these 
days  of  the  most  intensive  fishing  our  Penn- 
sylvania waters  have  ever  known.  Our  fish- 
ermen must  come  to  realize  that  the  very 
heart  of  their  sport  rests  with  the  food 
upon  which  the  fish  they  like  to  catch  rely. 


Shown  in  Illustration 
On  Opposite  Page 

1.  Dragon  Fly. 

2.  Damsel  Fly. 

3.  Fish  Fly. 

4.  Dobson  Fly  or  Winged  Helgramite. 

5.  Stone  Fly. 

6.  Dragon  Fly  Nymphs. 

7.  Fish  Fly  Larva. 

8.  Stone  Fly  Nymph. 

9.  Helgramite  or  Clipper. 


Universal  adoption  of  sound  bait  conserva- 
tion will  eventually  mean  better  fishing  for 
every  one  concerned.  To  use  an  old  saying, 
“It  is  too  late  to  lock  the  stable  after  the 
horse  is  stolen.”  If  strong  sentiment  devel- 
ops for  conservation  of  fish  food  as  well  as 
fish  in  our  streams,  I believe  a splendid  for- 
ward stride  will  have  been  taken  toward 
better  fishing.  After  recalling  an  incident 
that  occurred  several  years  ago  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  we  shall  discuss  the  life 
history  of  some  of  our  most  vital  stream 
insects  from  the  game  fish  forage  angle. 

Throughout  the  Lake  Wallenpaupack  re- 
gion, one  encounters  numerous  signs  which 
advertise  the  sale  of  bass  bugs,  night  crawl- 
ers and  minnows.  These  bass  bugs  are  in 
reality  dragon  fly  nymphs,  but  the  natives 
who  sell  them  do  not  know  what  they  are. 
One  chap  in  particular  thought  that  they 
were  bugs  created  especially  for  bass  food. 
When  I told  him  that  they  were  the  early 
stages  of  the  dragon  flies  or  “snake  doc- 
tors,” he  looked  at  me  as  if  I had  gone 
crazy. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  “you’re  all  wrong.  Do 
you  think  I would  try  and  sell  you  snake 
doctors?  I wouldn’t  have  those  things 
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around  me,  much  less  sell  them.  These  here 
are  bass  bugs  and  nothing  else  but.  Every- 
body around  here  says  so.” 

“Alright,”  I said,  “have  it  your  own  way. 
Some  morning  though  when  you  lift  that 
wire  cage  out  of  the  creek,  you  will  find 
some  snake  doctors  clinging  to  the  inside 
of  it — that  is  if  you  don’t  put  it  too  deep  in 
the  water.” 

“Now,  that  you  mention  it,”  he  said, 
somewhat  puzzled,  “I  just  killed  one  in  there 
this  morning.  I couldn’t  understand  how  it 
ever  got  in  but  I figured  that  I had  better 
kill  it  before  it  stung  and  ate  up  all  my  bass 
bugs.” 

Although  some  of  the  natives  in  this  re- 
gion may  have  a limited  knowledge  of  en- 
tomology they  are  wise  in  bass  lore  and  fish- 
ing and  have  learned  the  value  of  these 
“bugs”  as  fish  takers.  Presumably  some  pio- 
neer searching  for  helgramites  decided  to 
give  them  a trial  and  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  these  bass  bugs  are  now  a stand- 
ard bait  in  this  vicinity. 

The  nymph  or  early  stage  of  the  dragon 
fly  spends  its  life  in  the  muck  and  trash 
on  the  stream  bed.  In  late  spring  or  sum- 
mer — depending  on  the  species  — they 
emerge  and  then  cast  off  skins  clinging  to 
stems  above  the  water  and  are  a familiar 
sight  to  all  anglers.  Some  of  the  nymphs 
attain  a length  of  around  two  inches  and 
all  are  of  a more  or  less  dirty  brown  color, 
due  to  the  adherent  silt  which  clings  to 
them. 

The  adult  dragon  fly  is  so  common  that 
a description  appears  unnecessary.  They 
are  swift  winged  harmless  insects  and  catch 
their  prey,  such  as  midges  and  mosquitoes, 
during  flight.  Occasionally  they  attain  high 
altitudes  and  wander  far  from  water.  Re- 
cently on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the  duPont 
building  I secured  a large  female,  Epiaes- 
chna  heros,  which  I presented  to  Dr.  Need- 
ham, a collector  of  the  Odonata,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  world’s  authority  on  this 
group. 

Dragon  flies  hold  their  wings  straight  out 
horizontally  from  the  body,  while  damsel 
flies  (another  group  of  the  Odonata)  fold 
theirs  close  vertically  over  their  backs.  This 
is  the  common  way  of  distinguishing  the 
two  groups  of  insects. 

Both  damsel  fly  and  dragon  fly  nymphs 
are  successful  bass  baits  and  the  majority 
of  anglers  fish  them  alive,  that  is,  they  tie 
them  to  the  hook  with  a piece  of  fine  thread. 
Naturally  there  is  not  as  much  sport  en- 
tailed as  catching  bass  on  the  artificial  fly, 
yet  a lot  of  the  old  time  anglers  fish  with 
nothing  else — and  some  of  them  are  regular 
artists  at  it. 

Another,  and  probably  the  most  popular 
bait  anglers  use,  is  the  helgramite,  Corydalis 
comuta.  In  different  localities  they  are 
known  under  various  names,  such  as  clip- 
pers, dobsons  and  crawlers.  They  are  found 
under  the  flat  stones  in  the  swiftest  riffles 
and  when  full  grown  are  about  three  inches 
in  length. 

Although  many  believe  that  helgramites 
do  not  come  out  from  under  their  stones  un- 


til ready  to  pupate,  yet  they  are  a choice 
and  familiar  food  for  bass.  All  of  which 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  thought  that  at 
times  they  are  afflicted  with  the  wanderlust 
and  venture  out  on  foraging  trips.  Presum- 
ably these  journeys  occur  at  night  since 
they  are  lovers  of  dark  places,  as  many  of 
us  can  recall  how  they  scurried  to  the  dark 
or  undersides  of  stones  when  we  hunted 
them  in  the  riffles. 

Around  May  or  June  they  crawl  out  on 
shore  and  pupate  under  stones  and  logs. 
After  a week  or  ten  days  the  adult  insect 
emerges  with  wings  fully  developed.  The 
male  fly  is  conspicuous  by  his  long  tusk-like 
mandibles  which  are  used  to  hold  the  female 
while  mating.  They  are  short  lived  creatures 
in  the  winged  stage  and  are  often  attracted 
to  lights  at  night.  On  bridges,  stumps, 
stones  and  brush  overhanging  the  water, 
their  eggs,  resembling  small  patches  of 
white  wash,  are  a familiar  sight  to  all 
anglers. 

The  pronotum  of  the  helgramite  resem- 
bles a collar  and  anglers  invariably  fasten 
their  hook  to  this  chitinous  shield,  slipping 
it  underneath  from  the  front  towards  the 
rear.  By  this  method  the  helgramite  re- 
mains uninjured  — a necessary  requisite 
when  using  this  bait  for  bass. 

To  keep  them  alive  for  any  length  of  time 
practically  all  water  should  be  drained  from 
the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  thrive  best  in  damp  rotten  wood,  or 
among  wet  alder  or  grape  leaves,  placed  in 
a large  tub  in  the  cellar  or  some  other  cool, 
dark  spot.  Proper  care  of  the  helgramite 
while  in  captivity  is  essential. 

The  fish  fly,  genus  Chauliodes,  is  more  or 
less  of  a trout  fly  but  due  to  its  rather 
large  size,  it  is  eagerly  taken  by  bass.  This 
fly  usually  appears  in  cold  water  streams — 
that  is,  those  that  are  capable  of  harbor- 
ing both  trout  and  bass. 

The  adult  insects,  especially  those  found 
on  Pennsylvania  waters,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  blackish  wings  traversed  by  white 
patches  and  bands.  In  the  Lake  of  Bays 
region,  near  Dorset,  Ontario,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  catch  brook  trout  weigh- 
ing up  to  five  pounds — another  species  of 
this  insect  occurs;  this  particular  fly  has 
grayish  wings  and  in  general  resembles  the 
winged  helgramite,  or  dobson  fly.  I have 
never  found  adult  fish  flies  in  any  great 
abundance,  yet  their  larvae,  resembling 
small  helgramites,  are  quite  commonly 
found  on  submerged  logs  in  the  water. 

Stone  flies  are  genei'ally  considered  as 
trout  flies,  yet  some  of  the  large  Pteronar- 
cidae  are  choice  food  for  bass.  Chief  of 
these  is  Pteronarcys  dorsata,  a dark  brown 
insect  almost  two  inches  in  length.  This  fly 
is  quite  commonly  found  on  Penn’s  Creek  in 
Union  county  and  the  cast  off  nymphal 
skins  are  a familiar  sight  on  the  stones 
and  reeds  bordering  the  stream. 

In  general  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  imi- 
tate any  of  these  flies  in  wool,  silk,  or 
feathers.  The  most  successful  lures  are 
(Turn  to  page  5) 
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FOR  the  past  several  years  every  time  I 
threatened  to  write  this  article  I was 
advised  against  it;  my  well-meaning  ad- 
visors believing  that  it  would  result  in  the 
fishing  spot  being  over-run  with  additional 
anglers.  That  is,  if  they  believed  the  yarn. 

However,  I reasoned  that  the  sportsmen 
that  might  fish  the  place  through  the  influ- 
ence of  this  piece  would  doubtless  do  the 
thousands  of  fishermen  already  “in-the- 
know”  a lot  of  good.  Indeed,  the  sportsmen 
that  regularly  fish  there  are  so  much  in  the 
minority  that  a few-hundred  readers  of  the 
ANGLER  who  might  become  regular  fre- 
quenters would  do  inestimable  good  in  aug- 
menting the  cause  of : If  you  would  have 
better  fishing,  kill  fewer  fish. 

For  nearly  two  decades  I have  fished  the 
choice  spots  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent and  until  last  year  Presque  Isle  Bay 
in  this  state  was  the  choicest  of  them  all 
when  total  numbers  of  caught  fish  are  con- 
sidered. My  qualifying  “until  last  year,” 
does  not  indicate  that  the  fishing  has  de- 
teriorated, but  that  we  actually  found  a 
better  place. 

Fishermen  in  Presque  Isle  Bay,  practi- 
cally any  time  during  the  open  season  can 
catch  all  the  fish  that  the  law  provides.  It 
is  one  of  those  unbelievable  places  where 
every  type  of  angler  may  be  satisfied,  for 
the  fishes  that  teem  in  its  waters  range  all 
the  way  from  the  lowly  bullhead  to  the 
fresh-water  tiger  or  muskellunge.  The  latter 
of  enviable  size. 

The  vagaries  of  the  most  temperamental 
anglers  can  be  satisfied,  for  one  can  fly  or 
bait  cast,  troll  or  still  fish  as  fancy  or  ne- 
cessity dictates.  We  have  caught  black  bass, 
both  varieties,  by  plugging,  still  fishing,  and 
casting  light  feathered  lures.  We  have  en- 
joyed hours  of  pleasure  enticing  blue  gills 
with  a tiny  hackle.  Grinning,  groaning  bull- 


heads are  no  strangers  to  our  bait  rods.  And 
I could  continue  in  this  vein  about  crappie, 
blue  pike,  grass  pike  and  great  northerns. 

However,  the  most  excitingly  unusual 
angling  experience  that  we  ever  had  in  this 
truly  fishermen’s  Paradise  (incidentally, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  I’ve  ever  used  this 
over-worked  word),  is  night  fishing  for  rock 
bass  with  small  surface  lures  and  plugs;  a 
small,  luminous  trout  plug  equipped  with 
barbless  hooks  being  the  most  effective  and 
sporty. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  three  intent  anglers 
(mostly  standing),  in  a rowboat  drifting 
on  the  inky  surface  of  the  water,  just  off- 
shore, connecting  with  this  incomparable 
panfish  at  nearly  every  cast. 

On  our  first  sally,  surprise  number  one 
was  the  ferocity  with  which  the  little  panny 
struck.  Our  second  and  infinitely  more  start- 
ling one  was  the  unexpectedness  with  which 
a smallmouth  will  hit  when  garnering  a 
nocturnal  snack. 

It  is  probably  the  darkness,  lending  mys- 
tery to  an  otherwise  familiar  situation,  the 
fascination  growing  from  what  the  imagina- 
tion conjures.  Anyway,  whatever  it  is,  it 
gets  me,  this  nocturnal  fishing  for  the  red- 
eyed bass. 

The  flats  adjoining  Presque  Isle  penin- 
sula, directly  across  the  bay  from  Ray 
Heidt’s  boat  livery  are  beloved  by  this  peer- 
less little  fighter.  Drifting  thirty  or  forty 
feet  off  of  the  reed  margins,  Bill  Klee,  Dr. 
Rogers  and  I have  had  more  fun  and  hon- 
est-to-goodness  sport  with  rock  bass  than 
with  the  larger,  gamier  denizens  of  the 
bay’s  clear  water.  Also,  fighting  the  hordes 
of  mosquitoes  that  sometimes  cluster  about 
is  all  a part  of  the  evening’s  entertainment. 
In  fact  the  mosquitoes  lend  just  that  extra 
zest  to  make  the  occasion  even  more  piquant. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  sev- 
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eral  nocturnal  forays  I have  had  was  on  a' 
night  last  summer  when  there  was  a prod- 
igious hatch  of  mayflies;  not  that  the  in- 
sects enhanced  the  fishing,  but  because  the 
fishing  was  unusual  in  spite  of  them. 

Dispensing  with  the  idea  of  going  ashore 
for  lunch,  we  three,  Bill,  Doc  and  I munched 
sandwiches  while  watching  a red  sun  dis- 
appear behind  the  trees  of  the  peninsula. 

Immediately  after  sunset  the  mayflies 
manifested  themselves,  descending  upon  us 
in  incredible  swarms.  There  was  a lull  in 
the  fishing  so  we  suspended  activities  until 
nightfall.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  flies  became 
so  numerous  as  to  make  it  positively  dan- 
gerous to  take  a deep  breath. 

A few  minutes  before  it  became  too  dark 
to  navigate  the  leads  and  channels  we  quiet- 
ly made  our  way  to  a sequestered  cove  near 
an  anchored  houseboat  and  prepared  our 
tackle.  My  choice  was  an  extremely  light 
bait  casting  outfit  with  a small  luminous 
plug  affixed  to  its  business  end. 

In  spite  of  the  pleasantly  warm  night 
Doc  had  his  coat  collar  turned  up  and 
snugly  wrapped  about  his  neck  so  as  to 
better  keep  out  the  bugs. 

Bill,  who  was  standing  amidships  was  the 
first  to  crack  the  placid  surface.  “Swash,” 
sounded  the  miniature  explosion  as  phos- 
phorescently  illumined  water  splashed  in  all 
directions. 

“Golly,”  said  Bill  as  he  twitched  the  game 
goggle  eye  toward  the  boat,  “that  fellow 
came  all  the  way  out  to  meet  the  plug.” 

By  this  time  Doc  and  I were  all  set  and 
our  plugs  landed  simultaneously.  This  time 
there  were  twin  explosions  and  two  more 
bass  were  fast. 

Obviously  barbless  hooks  are  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  fish  mean  business  and 
usually  hook  themselves  badly,  and  no  fish- 
erman wants  the  limit  he’s  entitled  to  un- 
less he  is  planning  to  supply  the  makin’s 
for  a fish  fry.  Practically  all  of  the  smaller 
plugs  have  a single  gang  of  hooks  whose 
barbs  we  either  flatten  or  file  off  and  there- 
by making  it  an  easy  matter  to  slip  off  a 
fish  without  injuring  it  in  the  least. 

The  rock  bass  continued  striking  until  we 
had  successively  caught  twenty-four,  retain- 
ing an  even  dozen  of  the  largest. 

By  ten-thirty  it  had  become  so  dark  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  form  of 
a companion  even  a few  feet  away.  With 
the  idea  of  diffusing  our  activities  over  a 
larger  area  we  rowed  out  into  the  bay  some 
two-hundred  yards  and  then  permitted  the 
boat  to  drift  shoreward. 

As  we  passed  a clump  of  reeds  whose  long 
stems  we  could  hear  rustling  in  the  faint 
breeze,  Bill  cast  the  trout-size  luminous 
plug  he  was  using,  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
reeds.  As  I sat  there  idly  loading  my  pipe 
and  watching  the  erratic  course  of  that  pale 
blotch  of  luminosity,  the  little  plug  suddenly 


disappeared  and  a splash  sounded. 

“It’s  not  a rocky  this  time,”  said  Bill, 
“but  something  bigger.” 

The  next  instant  its  identity  was  dis- 
closed, for  another  splash  sounded  near  the 
boat  and  we  saw  the  palely  lighted  plug  go 
sailing  through  the  air  as  a smallmouth 
threw  it. 

Then  something  happened.  Something  so 
unexpected  as  to  make  a more  or  less  com- 
monplace event  positively  thrilling.  That’s 
one  of  the  fascinating  things  about  night 
fishing  in  Presque  Isle  bay. 

Bill  quickly  recovered  his  plug  and  while 
incoherently  muttering  something  that  I’m 
sure  wasn’t  a prayer,  he  placed  it  again  in 
that  same  spot  alongside  the  reed  clump. 

“There  he  is  again,”  cried  Bill. 

This  time  the  angler  played  the  fighting 
fish  with  great  care.  “Wow!”  sounded  he, 
“this  thing  pulls  like  a steer,  and  is  going 
straight  downward.” 

Unthinkingly  I pointed  my  flashlight  at 
the  water  and  snapped  the  switch,  hoping 
of  course,  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  fish. 
But  the  distinct  “ping”  which  followed  on 
the  heels  of  Bill’s  excited  yell  caused  me  to 
hastily  extinguish  it. 

“Say,”  cried  Bill  after  he  had  reassured 
himself  that  the  fish  was  still  fast,  “he 
nearly  jerked  the  rod  out  of  my  hands!” 

“And  did  you  hear  that  line  sing?”  asked 
Doc.  “You’ve  got  something  there,  pal.” 

I did  not  venture  an  opinion  for  fear  I 
might  be  wrong,  but  in  that  momentary 
beam  of  the  flashlight  I had  seen  a long, 
black  form  go  streaking  into  the  dark 
depths.  Lunge  flashed  through  my  mind. 

After  some  minutes  of  submerged  action 
the  fish  came  to  the  surface,  thashed  vio- 
lently about  for  a few  minutes  and  then 
gave  up.  Bill  reeled  him  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  boat. 

“Grab  him,  some  one,”  he  directed. 

“Not  meaning  me?”  asked  Doc. 

“Nor  me?”  I added. 

“For  heaven’s  sake  do  something,  get  him 
into  the  boat,  but  don’t  turn  on  that  light, 
you’ll  scare  it  again.” 

“You  don’t  think  I’m  going  to  reach  out 
there  in  the  dark  and  grab  that  fish?”  I 
asked  in  amazement. 

“So,  you  both  turn  out  to  be  a couple  of 
cream  puffs,”  growled  Bill  as  he  fumbled 
for  the  line  and  lifted  the  big  fish  into  the 
boat.  Of  course  Doc  and  I were  not  aware 
of  what  he  done  until  the  fish  began  thump- 
ing mightily  against  the  boat’s  timbers. 

“Now,  turn  on  the  light  and  let’s  see 
what  we  have,”  said  Bill. 

In  a flash  we  were  amazedly  gazing  upon 
a sizable  catfish.  Later,  when  weighed,  he 
tipped  the  beam  at  six  pounds.  A catfish 
that  had  taken  a plug! 

For  the  next  hour  we  caught  more  rock 
bass,  pulled  mayflies  out  of  neckbands  and 
ears,  watched  the  lights  of  a couple  of  west- 
bound planes  go  winging  out  over  the  lake 
and  listened  to  the  rhythmical  boom  of  a 
whistling  buoy  out  on  the  lake. 

In  the  adjacent  marsh  could  be  heard 
mysterious  voices — ducks  muttering  in  their 
sleep,  a score  of  bullfrogs  accompanied  by  a 
myriad  of  lesser  voices,  and  the  uncanny 
call  of  the  great  horned  owl. 

A soft  glow  on  the  water  caused  us  to 
glance  toward  the  other  end  of  the  bay 
(some  five  miles).  The  fringe  of  lights  out- 
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lining  the  municipal  dock  at  the  Port  of 
Erie  had  been  turned  on,  heralding  the 
approach  of  a freighter  or  a tanker,  its 
hoarse  whistle  sounding  just  as  she  came 
about  the  point  to  steam  into  the  commodi- 
ous channel  of  the  harbor  entrance. 

However  far  removed  the  contrasting 
scenes  of  Presque  Isle  bay  may  be  from 
fishing,  I for  one  will  always  hail  them  as 
a part  of  the  atmosphere,  for  they  alone 
give  the  bay  the  distinction  of  being  differ- 
ent from  conventional  fishing  spots  even  if 
there  were  no  fish  to  be  caught.  Indeed, 
vastly  different,  for  there  is  the  city  and  its 
populace  and  the  hordes  of  fishermen,  many 
of  which  I have  seen  dragging  strings  of 
fish  reaching  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
ground,  and  yet  the  fishing  is  unsurpassed. 

And  if  one  has  ears  and  eyes  for  such 
things,  he  can  merely  turn  his  head  from 
the  city  lights  and  gaze  on  the  adjacent  ex- 
panse of  inscrutable  marsh  and  mysterious 
water,  each  teeming  with  its  characteristic 
denizens. 


SUGGESTS  BUYING  TACKLE 
LOCALLY 

The  merits  of  seeing  and  handling  what 
you  buy  in  the  fishing  tackle  line  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  lines  by  R.  E.  Angst, 
Schuylkill  county  angler.  During  the  spring 
he  received  a letter  from  a fisherman  con- 
cerning a rod  which  the  latter  had  pur- 
chased. We  quote  the  letter  and  Angst’s 
reply : 

“I  bought  a fly  rod  last  year  from  the 

Fishing  Supplies.  My  angler 

friends  say  it  is  too  limber  for  dry  fly  fish- 
ing. Can  I correct  this?”  My  answer  is  yes, 
partly.  You  can  have  the  rod  rewound  with 
extra  wrapping  between  those  on  now  and 
then  re-varnish  with  two  or  more  coats. 
This  will  stiffen  the  rod  considerably;  then 
by  using  a light  line  it  can  be  used  for  dry 
fly  fishing  when  long  casts  are  not  tried  and 
the  wind  not  too  strong.  You  have  a good 
wet  fly  rod  now  but  this  procedure  will  do 
it  no  harm. 


That  brings  me  to  a subject  that  I am 
cranky  on  and  I get  nothing  for  saying  it 
either.  I believe  in  buying  tackle  locally.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  this.  The  chief  one 
is  this,  one  sees  what  he  gets  and  has  ex- 
change privileges.  The  only  reason  for  buy- 
ing from  concerns  such  as  the  above  is  price 
and  I can  easily  prove  that  no  money  is 
saved.  One  of  many  angler  pals,  who  should 
know  better,  just  last  year  paid  nearly  fif- 
teen dollars  for  an  autographed  fly  rod  ad- 
vertised in  a cut  rate  catalogue.  The  rod 
broke  the  second  time  used.  That  alone  isn’t 
serious  because  rods  can  be  repaired.  This 
rod,  however,  was  found  to  be  constructed 
from  bamboo  that  had  been  burnt  while  be- 
ing seasoned.  That  is  why  it  was  sold  at  a 
bargain  price.  Had  that  rod  been  bought 
locally  and  of  a reliable  make  there  would 
have  been  redress. 

One  more  example.  Last  year  another 
friend  ordered  an  8 foot  4 ounce  rod  from  a 
similar  concern.  When  it  came  it  was  only 
7%  ft.  long.  The  firm  offered  to  exchange 
but  the  8 ft.  rod  would  weigh  5 ounces. 
Such  a rod  could  have  been  bought  locally 
for  the  same  price.  My  friend  gained  noth- 
ing and  paid  transportation  charges,  not  to 
speak  of  the  delay. 

We  don’t  give  our  local  tackle  stores  a 
break.  When  we  need  a small  gadget  in  a 
hurry  we  buy  from  them.  Larger  items  are 
bought  elsewhere.  How  can  they  carry  our 
hurry  up  trinkets  if  we  don’t  give  them  a 
break  on  the  large  ones?  And  standard 
goods  vary  little  in  price  no  matter  where 
bought. 


BASS  STREAM  LORE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
those  made  of  deer  hair,  and  at  best  they 
are  mere  suggestions  of  insects.  I have  tied 
quite  a variety  of  these,  such  as  dragon 
flies,  bugs,  mice,  frogs  and  others,  however, 
and  in  some  future  issue  of  the  ANGLER 
I may  explain  how  these  deer  hair  lures  are 
constructed.  After  all,  good  artificials  for 
this  group  may  go  a long  way  in  solving 
their  depletion  in  our  bass  waters. 
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THE  LIVE  BAIT  SLAUGHTER 

A Discussion  of  Bass  Fishing's  Worst  Enemy 


RECENTLY,  several  days  after  opening 
of  the  present  bass  season,  to  be  exact, 
three  veteran  fishermen  were  discussing 
their  early  season  experiences  in  a favorite 
stream.  It  was  evident  by  their  conversation 
that  catches  had  been  disappointing  and 
they  were  checking  against  experiences  in 
an  attempt  to  puzzle  out  the  solution  for 
the  fall-off  in  number  of  bass  in  this  water. 

“I  fished  the  creek  from  the  ford  down  to 
the  stone  bridge,”  said  Angler  A,  “fished  it 
carefully,  too,  with  stonies  and  helgramites 
and  caught  just  two  bass,  one  of  them  under 
size.  The  water  was  clear  and  a couple 
years  back  a fellow  could  see  bass  in  the 
flats,  but  I saw  doggoned  few  that  morning. 
The  bass  just  weren’t  there.” 

Angler  B,  on  a stream  section  below  the 
one  mentioned,  had  had  a similar  experi- 
ence. It  remained  for  Angler  C to  supply  a 
plausible  answer  to  this  bass  puzzler. 

“I  got  a late  start  the  first  morning,”  he 
said,  “and  had  been  so  busy  the  day  before 
that  I hadn’t  had  time  to  get  any  bait.  Well, 
boys,  you  know  that  section  below  the  mill 
dam?  We  never  had  any  trouble,  if  you’ll 
think  back,  to  get  all  the  helgramites  and  a 
few  catties  to  boot  for  a day’s  fishing  in  15 
or  20  minutes  on  those  riffles  below  the  dam. 
Now,  I worked  mighty  hard  for  all  of  an 
hour,  and  what  do  you  think  I got?  Three 
helgramites  and  a couple  crabs.  Then  I fig- 
ured to  get  a few  shiners  in  the  run  that 
comes  in  below  the  dam.  Used  to  be  no  trick 
to  get  a dozen  lively  minnows  in  one  or  two 
scoops  of  the  net,  but  believe  me,  I worked 
hard  to  get  six  and  covered  a couple  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  run.  I never  saw  bait  so 
scarce  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  the 
food  isn’t  in  the  creek,  the  bass  won’t  stay.” 
While  the  stream  referred  to  in  this  in- 
stance was  not  large,  and  its  riffles  and 


Rapid  depletion  of  forage  fishes  such  as  the  shiner 
ranks  as  a serious  menace  to  good  bass  fishing. 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEiGART 

feeders  were  easily  accessible  for  securing 
live  bait,  the  incident  just  mentioned  brings 
forcibly  to  the  front  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  in  modern  conservation  of  our 
warm  water  game  fishes.  Productive  of  for- 
age though  a major  stream  (for  instance, 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River)  may  be,  presence  of  a vast  supply 
of  natural  food  in  its  small  tributaries  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  bass  fishing  in  the 
major  water.  It  is  not  probable  that,  with 
present  restrictions  as  to  size  of  minnow 
nets  and  other  devices  in  the  taking  of  bait 
fish  or  fish  bait,  serious  inroads  will  be 
made  on  the  forage  fishes  in  big  streams  or 
lakes.  The  brunt  of  present  intensive  live 
bait  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  waters  has 
been  borne  by  the  smaller  streams,  incu- 
bator waters  they  might  aptly  be  called,  ex- 
tremely vital  to  the  forage  supply  in  the 
larger  streams.  It  is  only  reasonable  that 
intensive  netting  of  these  feeders  must  ulti- 
mately be  felt  in  major  bass  areas.  The 
tributaries  serve  as  excellent  production 
areas  for  minnows  and  other  forage  fishes, 
many  of  which  ultimately  may  work  into 
the  larger  stream.  Then,  too,  they  serve 
frequently  as  spawning  grounds  for  species 
such  as  the  sucker,  the  young  of  which  rank 
as  good  game  fish  food. 

Pennsylvania  today  has  thousands  of  live 
bait  fishermen,  men  who  thrill  to  the  “run- 
stop,  pull-when-the-line-starts-again”  action 
a good  bass  provides.  As  a group,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a finer  bunch  of  sports- 
men, for,  in  most  instances,  they  are  just 
as  keenly  interested  in  perpetuation  of  their 
sport  as  are  the  artificial  lure  fishermen. 
The  problem  of  good  bass  fishing,  after  all, 
affects  them  just  as  it  does  every  other 
angler,  because  an  ample  supply  of  bass  is 
first  requisite  to  good  fishing  for  all  classes 
of  fishermen. 

In  former  issues,  we  have  discussed  the 
vital  necessity  of  fishermen  taking  just 
enough  bait  or  fish  bait  to  assure  them  of 
a good  day’s  sport  astream,  use  of  clean  and 
well  kept  live  boxes  in  retaining  bait  fish, 
and  proper  icing  of  bait  buckets  in  carrying 
bait  when  driving  long  distances  to  fish. 
Care  in  returning  minnows  or  other  forage 
fishes  too  small  for  use  to  the  stream  after 
sorting  out  bait  fish  wanted  has  also  been 
stressed  in  discussing  netting  practices. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  in- 
dividual live  bait  fisherman  is  in  a position 
to  be  of  inestimable  help  in  conserving  the 
live  food  supply  of  our  waters,  and  his 
cooperation  is  of  primary  importance. 

Certainly,  the  present  regulations  rela- 
tive to  taking  and  holding  bait  fish— min- 
nows, killifishes  and  stone  catfish — and  fish 
bait — helgramites,  crayfish,  waterworms 
and  mussels— are  amply  fair  as  they  apply 
to  live  bait  fishing.  Fifty  bait  fish  or  fish 
bait  are  perhaps  more  than  most  fishermen 
would  want  to  have  in  possession  at  any 
one  time.  The  four  foot  minnow  net  or 
seine  is  a mighty  effective  device  for  tak- 
ing a good  day’s  supply  of  live  bait.  Given, 


Small  tributaries  to  major  bass  waters  such  as  this 
are  being  seriously  depleted  of  bait  fish  this  year. 


on  the  outside,  15  or  18  lively  stonies,  min- 
nows, or  helgramites,  we  believe  that  the 
average  fisherman  would  be  amply  satis- 
fied. Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners has  been  eminently  fair  in  en- 
forcing the  bait  fish  law.  Many  conserva- 
tion-minded sportsmen  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  daily  possession  limit  for  live  bait 
might  well  be  reduced  to  25  without  work- 
ing hardship  on  the  angler. 

But  there  are  certain  phases  of  fishing 
for  live  bait  in  our  public  waters  at  the 
present  time  open  to  serious  consideration 
as  to  ultimate  effect  on  bass  fishing. 

First  is  the  practice  of  overnetting.  We 
have  in  mind  a section  of  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek,  near  its  point  of  juncture  with  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  West  Fairview,  that 
a number  of  years  ago  swarmed  with  for- 
age fishes,  crayfish  and  helgramites.  The 
Conodoguinet  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
streams  from  the  angle  of  forage  in  Penn- 
sylvania today,  and  the  stream  section  men- 
tioned was  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  stream. 
With  the  rapid  increase  in  popularity  of 
bass  fishing,  however,  and  consequent  in- 
crease in  demand  for  live  bait,  this  stream 
section  was  literally  “drubbed  to  death.”  j 
On  virtually  any  day  during  the  open  sea- 
son it  was  possible  to  see  men  and  boys 
on  riffles,  turning  over  the  stones  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  helgramites.  As  a result, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  in  this  particular 
area  to  find  much  bass  forage  and  naturally 
the  fishing  has  declined. 

A fact  not  taken  too  deeply  into  consid- 
eration when  it  comes  to  securing  bass  bait 
is  that,  when  the  riffle  is  seriously  dis- 


turbed,  the  loss  to  this  particular  stream 
section  is  severe.  Raking  over  riffles  with 
hoes  or  rakes  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
practices  employed  in  taking  bait,  for 
aquatic  insects  and  organisms  of  all  sizes 
and  in  various  stages  of  development  are 
swept  away  by  the  current.  As  a food  pro- 
ducing area,  the  riffle  in  a warm  water 
stream  is  of  vital  importance  and  to  crip- 
ple its  production  through  wasteful  netting 
must  eventually  result  in  a serious  loss  to 
available  bass  forage  in  the  area. 

Your  average  bass  fisherman,  in  secur- 
ing live  bait  for  his  day  astream,  usually 
does  not  attempt  to  take  more  than  he  feels 
will  meet  his  needs.  He  is  apt  to  do  his 
netting  on  a particular  section  of  the 
istream  he  intends  to  fish,  and  his  occasional 
incursions  on  the  supply  of  live  bait  in 
that  area  cannot  be  considered  as  serious- 
ly affecting  the  supply  of  bass  forage.  But, 
unfortunately,  when  some  smaller  stream  or 
section  of  a larger  stream  becomes  known 
as  a good  place  to  get  bait,  certain  individ- 
uals “farm”  such  areas,  eventually  thinning 
down  the  bass  forage  to  a point  nearing 
extermination.  Even  though  such  individ- 
uals may  stay  within  the  law  in  that  they 
do  not  have  in  possession  at  any  one  time 
more  than  the  number  of  bait  fish  and  fish 
bait  permitted  them,  their  constant  netting 
activities  are  certain  to  work  serious  injury 
to  the  bass  food  supply.  Incessant  wading 
about  in  a good  stretch  of  bass  water,  prob- 
ing through  weed  beds  and  moss  beds  with 
nets,  turning  over  bottom  rocks  and  up- 
rooting gravel  must  within  a short  time 
seriously  deplete  all  type  of  aquatic  organ- 
isms. 

The  relationship  between  carnivorous 
fishes  such  as  the  black  bass,  the  pickerel 
and  wall-eyed  pike  and  the  supply  of  live 
forage  is  evident  on  every  hand  to  the 
practical  angler  during  his  day  astream.  In 
waters  teeming  with  this  type  of  forage, 
note  the  fine  condition  of  bass  which  you 
may  catch.  On  the  other  hand,  observe  the 
racy  condition  of  fish  you  may  take  from 
waters  in  which  the  food  supply  is  sparse. 
Shallows,  riffles  and  weed  beds,  richly  pro- 
ductive of  live  moving  food,  are  to  the  bass 
what  lush  meadowlands  are  to  a herd  of 
grazing  cattle. 

In  recent  years,  the  Fish  Commission  has 
increased  greatly  its  output  of  smallmouth 
and  largemouth  bass  from  the  hatcheries. 
Intensified  stocking  of  these  popular  game 
fishes,  to  prove  most  successful,  has  as  a 
requisite  an  abundant  food  supply  in  waters 
stocked.  The  Board’s  program  of  stocking 
minnows  and  other  species  to  provide  a suit- 
able balance  is  certain  to  work  to  advantage 
in  this  respect. 

The  problem,  then,  resolves  itself  to  this: 
A continued  and  heavy  drain  on  our  supply 
af  live  bait,  in  the  public  waters,  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  coincident  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  bass  and  other  types  of  game 
fishes  reliant  upon  this  type  of  forage 
through  stocking  from  the  hatcheries  and 
natural  reproduction.  That  it  will  become 
increasingly  complex  as  fishing  grows  in 
popularity  is  evident. 

Two  methods  of  approach  to  future  bet- 
terment in  forage  conditions  for  bass  and 
other  warm  water  game  fishes  are  to  be 
i mentioned.  One  is  more  general  use  of  arti- 
ficial lures  in  taking  these  fish.  The  second 
is  more  widespread  handling,  by  bait  deal- 


ers and  others,  of  bait  produced  by  com- 
mercial bait  fish  growers,  rather  than  bait 
taken  from  our  streams.  Both  will  tend  to 
relieve,  to  a noteworthy  extent,  the  present 
drain  on  the  public  waters. 

Increasing  popularity  of  light  bait  cast- 
ing lures  on  5 % to  6 foot  casting  rods  with 
from  12  to  16  pound  test  casting  lines  is 
apparent  to  the  fisherman  who  visits  any 
of  our  better  known  bass  waters  during  the 
season.  Equally  popular  and  providing  sport 
of  the  finest  is  the  heavier  type  fly  rod, 
equipped  with  fly  and  spinner  or  floating 
bass  bugs.  Perhaps  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  the  growth  in  popularity  of  both 
of  these  bass  fishing  methods  is  convenience. 
The  artificial  lure  fisherman  may  carry  in 
his  kit  a sufficiently  wide  selection  of  lures 
to  insure  results  under  most  conditions.  He 


is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a sup- 
ply of  minnows  or  other  live  bait  on  hand 
with  the  very  good  chance  that  many  may 
die  for  him  while  in  the  bait  box.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that,  when  wading  and 
fishing,  and  many  of  our  anglers  follow  this 
method,  no  cumbersome  minnow  pail  will 
impede  his  angling. 

Are  these  artificial  lures  as  effective  as 
live  bait  when  fished  under  the  same  condi- 
tions? A mighty  good  illustration  of  their 
effectiveness  was  provided  on  the  morning 
of  opening  day  last  bass  season  on  the 
Juniata  River.  Three  bait  casters,  using 
light  lures,  entered  the  river  at  dawn.  In 
three  hours  casting,  they  had  caught  21 
smallmouthed  bass  ranging  in  size  from  9 
to  16  inches,  retaining  four.  Live  bait  fish- 
ermen, fishing  from  boats  and  shore,  scored 
few  catches,  a checkup  revealed.  Every  one 
of  the  bass  released  by  these  casters  had 
been  hooked  lightly  in  the  upper  or  lower 
jaw  and  showed  slight  if  any  effects  from 
the  injuries  received. 

Live  bait  handlers,  upon  whose  service 
many  fishermen  rely  during  the  bass  sea- 
son, are  in  a strategic  position  to  contribute 
notably  to  the  cause  of  saving  bass  forage 
in  our  streams.  Last  year,  48  hatcheries 
were  engaged  in  raising  live  bait  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  list  of  these  hatcheries  will 
be  found  in  this  issue  of  the  ANGLER.  In- 


creasing use  of  bait  fish  raised  privately  is 
certain  to  result  in  considerable  saving  of 
this  type  of  forage  so  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  bass  in  the  public  waters. 

Drought  and  flood  in  recent  years  have 
had  a serious  depleting  effect  on  forage  in 
many  of  the  best  bass  waters  in  the  state. 
Now,  with  conditions  for  better  bass  food 
production  on  the  upgrade,  no  finer  con- 
tribution to  good  bass  fishing  may  be  made 
than  a state-wide  drive  to  conserve  the  live 
food  supply  in  our  streams  and  lakes.  Live 
bait  conservation  strikes  at  the  very  core 
of  the  problem. 

The  present  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul” 
exploitation  of  our  warm  water  areas  for 
minnows,  helgramites,  stone  catfish  and 
other  popular  forms  of  live  bait,  unless 
curbed  extensively,  can  have  but  one  ulti- 


mate effect,  a steady  fall-off  in  bass  catches 
in  the  future. 

Sensible  conservation  of  our  supply  of 
game  fishes  must  start  with  their  food  sup- 
ply. 


BIG  BROWN  TROUT 
CAUGHT  IN  PIKE 

Trout  streams  in  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania furnished  a great  deal  of  big  trout 
excitement  for  the  season  just  past,  writes 
Warden  Frank  Brink  of  Milford.  Dingmans 
Creek  in  Pike  county  yielded  a 20-inch 
brown  trout  weighing  3 pounds  8 ounces  to 
Lester  Myers  of  Dingmans  Ferry.  Myers, 
minus  a landing  net,  required  20  minutes 
to  land  this  fish,  which  was  taken  on  a bass 
fly.  Walter  Slofford,  Jr.,  of  Bushkill,  caught 
a 20-inch  brown  trout  weighing  2 pounds 

11  ounces  while  fishing  minnow  in  the  Big 
Bushkill  Creek.  A 14-inch  rainbow  was 
taken  in  the  Big  Bushkill  by  George  Van 
Way  of  Bushkill. 

Sidney  Winans  and  Elmer  Laizure  of 
Matamoras  scored  a fine  catch  of  perch  and 
one  bullhead  in  Twin  Lakes.  Their  catch  of 

12  fish  weighed  11  pounds.  Nine  yellow 
perch  and  nine  bullhead  catfish  caught  in 
Twin  Lakes  by  John  Quinn  and  a friend 
from  Matamoras  had  a combined  weight  of 
18  pounds. 
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"MIKE  THE  PIKE" 

By  ROBERT  J.  WHEELER 


BACK  among  the  reeds  behind  the  big 
muskeg  where  the  East  Branch  comes 
into  Peck’s  Lake,  “Mike  The  Pike”  was 
born,  along  with  hundreds  of  other  little 
pike,  late  in  the  winter  of  1932.  Scientists 
know  him  and  his  kind  as  chain  pickerel, 
but  Pike  countians  are  content  to  call  him 
pike. 

When  spring,  with  its  warm  sun,  melted 
the  ice  on  the  muskeg,  Mike  followed  the 
ebbing  water  as  it  gradually  lowered  over 
the  muskeg  and  found  himself  at  last  be- 
yond the  bogs  and  reeds  in  the  clear  water 
along  the  edges  of  the  great  marsh. 

Mike  was  one  of  the  fortunate  pike  that 
escaped  from  the  muskeg.  Thousands  of  his 
brothers  and  cousins,  as  well  as  the  young 
of  other  fish,  were  trapped  in  the  muskeg 
and  perished  when  the  water  left  the  bog 
dry.  This  was  before  the  new  dam  was  built 
that  now  holds  the  water  securely  and  keeps 
a level  the  year  around  over  the  marshes, 
thus  saving  millions  of  small  fish  that  for- 
merly were  destroyed  because  of  the  water 
level  being  lowered  before  they  could  es- 
cape. 

In  his  new  home,  Little  Mike  grew  amaz- 
ingly. When  the  water  grew  warm,  the  lit- 
tle shiners  thronged  the  weed  patches  in 
uncounted  thousands.  Mike  and  his  fellow 
pike  had  only  to  hide  behind  a bunch  of 
weeds  and  dart  out  as  the  shiners  passed  in 
massed  armies  and  grab  one  for  a meal.  It 
was  a lot  of  fun  for  Mike.  The  shiners  were 
so  plentiful  and  so  stupid.  They  always 
swam  in  big  groups  and  followed  the  same 
pathways.  All  Mike  and  the  other  little  pike 
had  to  do  was  to  eat  and  eat,  and  eat.  There 
were  millions  of  shiners. 

The  little  pike  liked  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  their  baby  play,  they 
would  jump  and  skip  along  the  surface  like 
so  many  water  bugs.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
water  quite  so  quick  as  a little  pike.  When 
playing  or  frightened,  they  give  a flip  of 
the  tail  and  skip  over  the  water  in  the  flash 
of  an  eye.  One  can  hardly  see  them.  They 
are  here  one  minute  and  then  you  see  them 
many  feet  away  and  hardly  can  follow  their 
swift  movement.  As  fast  as  the  shiner  is, 
he  is  no  match  in  speed  for  the  pike;  nor 
can  any  other  fish  compare  with  this  fish 
for  eye-blinding  speed. 

All  day  long  Mike  and  the  others  played 
hide  and  seek  with  the  dumb  shiners.  Daily 
the  little  savages  devoured  several  times 
their  own  weight  in  shiners;  and  daily  they 
increased  their  length.  By  mid-summer, 
Mike  was  four  inches  long;  when  August 
began  to  wane,  the  little  pike  was  nearing 
six  inches  and  was  able  to  gobble  a three 
inch  shiner.  Mike  was  one  of  the  greediest 
and  hungriest  of  all  his  hatch.  He  lived  to 
eat.  As  soon  as  the  light  of  morning  began 
to  penetrate  the  dark  water,  Mike  was  in 
motion.  The  rising  sun  glanced  off  the  sil- 
ver scales  of  Mike’s  morning  victim  and  as 
the  sun  set  behind  the  High  Knob  Mike’s 
last  victim  reflected  its  rays  as  Mike  gob- 
bled him  down. 

Wintertime  was  a time  of  feasting  for  the 
killer  fish.  The  thickening  ice  drove  all  fish 
out  of  the  shallows  and  into  the  deep  water. 
Millions  of  shiners,  perch  and  other  fish 


filled  all  the  pools  in  the  deeper  section  of 
the  lake.  The  pike  gorged  themselves  with- 
out much  effort  until  at  last  the  advancing 
spring  thawed  the  ice  and  let  the  food  fish 
escape  to  the  comparative  safety  of  the 
shallow  waters  and  the  weed  patches. 

By  the  second  spring,  Mike  had  grown  to 
be  eight  inches  long.  He  could  swallow  a 
perch  or  a shiner  almost  as  long  as  him- 
self. He  was  so  savage  that  he  often  tackled 
a perch  bigger  than  he  could  swallow.  One 
day  a fisherman  caught  a perch  almost  a 
foot  long.  When  Mike  saw  the  perch  strug- 
gling on  the  line  as  the  fisherman  pulled 
him  up,  the  voracious  pike  rushed  at  the 
perch  and  seized  him  about  the  middle  and 
hung  on  like  a bulldog.  The  fisherman  was 
startled  to  see  the  little  pike  fastened  to  the 
belly  of  the  big  perch  as  he  hauled  them 
into  the  boat.  Mike  still  clung  to  the  perch, 
not  frightened  at  all  and  the  fisherman  had 
to  shake  him  off  vigorously  over  the  side 
before  the  savage  little  pike  would  let  go 
his  victim. 

With  thousands  of  other  pike,  Mike  lived 
along  the  long,  floating  weeds  in  the  big 
stump  field  outside  the  muskeg.  When  July 
came  and  the  season  for  game  fish  opened, 
Mike  had  his  first  experience  with  fishermen. 
One  morning,  two  men  in  a boat  were  skip- 
ping along  the  edge  of  the  muskeg,  when 
the  bait  passed  over  Mike.  The  fishermen 
were  using  a piece  of  pork  rind  as  bait. 
They  had  a two  gang  hook,  which  is  the 
best  style  for  skipping.  This  gang  is  made 
by  hooking  the  bow  of  one  hook  in  the 
eye  of  the  other,  turning  the  barbs  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  pork  rind  is  then  fas- 
tened on  the  upper  hook  leaving  the  lower 
hook  trailing.  When  the  fisherman  casts  he 
keeps  the  pork  rind  on  the  surface  and  pro- 
pels it  along  in  short  jerks.  If  operated  with 
skill,  the  pork  rind  looks  like  a fish  trying 
to  escape.  Pike  will  strike  at  anything  that 
moves  when  they  are  hungry.  Fishermen  us- 
ually use  a piece  of  sunfish  belly,  a piece 
of  pork  rind  or  even  a piece  of  white  rag. 
It  is  all  the  same  to  the  pike;  he  will  strike 
at  anything. 

Mike  was  hiding  under  a bunch  of  weeds 
with  his  fierce  looking  head  just  outside. 


Off  to  his  right  he  saw  something  moving. 
At  once  his  front  fins  began  to  wave;  he 
turned  slightly;  his  cold,  bright  eyes 
gleamed.  Suddenly,  like  a flash,  he  launched 
himself  at  the  white,  moving  object,  with 
open  jaws.  The  bait  disappeared  in  a swirl 
of  white  water  as  Mike  sounded  with  it  in 
his  jaws.  But  then  a terrible  thing  hap- 
pened. The  bait  struck  at  him  with  a lift- 
ing, tearing  motion  and  he  was  jerked  from 
the  water  and  found  himself  soaring  through 
the  air,  straight  toward  one  of  the  men  in 
the  boat. 

Instinctively,  the  courageous  little  pike 
shook  and  wriggled  himself  while  in  the  air 
and  felt  the  hard,  sharp  thing  that  had 
fastened  in  his  jaw,  tear  loose,  but  he  did 
not  escape.  The  man  with  the  pole  and  line 
who  had  hooked  Mike,  was  a most  skillful 
fisherman.  He  used  a bamboo  pole  about  I 
sixteen  feet  long  and  an  inch  at  the  butt. 
His  line  was  two  feet  shorter  than  the  pole. 
When  a pike  struck  at  his  bait,  he  pulled  the 
fish  toward  him  with  a quick,  sure  jerk. 
When  the  fish  came  out  of  the  water  and 
had  reached  the  height  of  its  flight,  the  man 
dropped  the  point  of  his  pole  and  usually 
the  fish  unhooked  and  struck  him  about  his 
knees.  Like  all  good,  fair  fishermen,  the  man 
used  a barbless  hook  when  fishing  for  pike. 
The  daring  little  pike  bounced  off  the  man’s 
knees  and  fell  flopping  on  the  wet  bottom 
of  the  boat.  “Closepin,”  said  the  man,  in  a 
disappointed  tone,  as  he  wet  his  hand  and 
picked  the  little  pike  up  and  threw  him 
over  into  the  weeds. 

This  experience  cured  Mike  of  striking 
at  funny,  white  things  that  jiggled  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Thereafter  he 
stuck  to  forays  out  of  the  weeds  at  sure 
enough  shiners  as  they  passed  by  in  massed 
thousands. 

Winter  came  again  and  Mike  had  grown 
to  be  over  a foot  long.  He  lived  in  plenty  ii 
in  the  deep  water,  slashing  and  killing  food 
fish  and  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 

Mike’s  second  summer  found  him  a nice 
pike,  over  fifteen  inches  long.  His  silvery 
markings  had  now  given  way  to  golden 
scales  that  formed  in  chain  like  rows  along 
his  belly  and  sides.  He  was  a beautiful  fel- 
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low  as  he  lay  hidden  by  a big  spatterdock 
leaf  behind  Rattlesnake  Island.  By  this  time 
he  had  forgotten  his  experience  of  a year 
ago.  Fish  do  not  have  very  good  memories. 
Mike  had  hunted  and  eaten  food  fish  since 
early  dawn  in  the  deeper  water;  now  he 
was  sunning  himself  as  he  digested  his 
heavy  morning  meal. 

Off  to  his  left,  he  saw  a sudden  move- 
ment in  the  water;  something  splashed  and 
gleamed.  It  looked  large  and  golden  in  the 
sunlight.  “Haw,”  he  said  to  himself,  “One 
of  those  nice  big  roach,”  as  he  moved  quick- 
ly out  from  under  the  leaf.  The  thing  came 
nearer;  it  flashed  for  all  the  world  like  a 
big  shiner,  all  golden  in  the  sunlight.  Al- 
though Mike  was  “Full  to  the  gills”  he 
could  not  resist  such  an  opportunity.  With 
a rush  that  carried  him  clear  out  of  the 
water,  the  pike  struck  at  the  flashing  ob- 
ject; to  his  vast  surprise,  and  then  rage, 
the  thing  struck  at  him,  fastened  to  his 
under  jaw  and  began  to  drag  him  toward 
the  boat. 

All  the  fighting  ferocity  of  a thousand 
ancestors  came  to  Mike’s  aid  now.  He  bent 
his  powerful  tail  and  darted  toward  the 
roots  of  an  old  tree  nearby.  The  fisherman 
must  have  been  an  amateur  for  he  did  not 
head  Mike  off  in  time  and  he  made  the  tree 
roots,  plunged  under  and  then  tore  loose. 

All  the  rest  of  the  summer  Mike  kept 
away  from  things  that  stirred  along  the 
surface  and  looked  like  shiners;  but  had  a 
bite  like  a turtle. 

Several  summers  and  winters  passed  by 
and  Mike  grew  to  be  a great  pike,  over 
thirty  inches  long  and  nearly  a foot  in 
depth.  His  huge  jaws,  when  distended, 
could  easily  swallow  a two  pound  mullet.  He 
lived  in  the  deep  water  above  the  island 
and  was  so  wary  and  suspicious  that  fisher- 
men had  a hard  time  with  him.  By  this  time 
Mike  had  become  a tradition.  They  called 
him  “The  Big  One  That  Lives  In  The  Up- 
per Lake.”  Many  had  hooked  him,  but  Mike 
always  came  off  the  winner.  He  was  the 
original  “Big  One  That  Got  Away”  in  Peck’s 
Lake. 

By  this  time,  Peck’s  Lake  had  grown  from 
an  isolated  fishing  place,  with  but  one 
house,  to  a famous  summer  resort  with  400 
houses,  a great  hard  surfaced  highway, 
good  wells  for  safe  drinking  water  and  a 
well  organized  group  that,  in  cooperation 


with  the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters, 
developed  Peck’s  Lake  to  its  present  state. 

Mike  found  life  more  complex  with  the 
growing  population.  More  people  meant 
more  fishermen  after  Mike.  Each  summer, 
as  his  size  increased  his  adventures  with 
fishermen  increased  in  number  also.  Mike 
was  so  hungry  all  the  time  that  he  took 
chances  with  anything  that  looked  like  a 
meal.  One  day  Mike  was  moving  slowly 
along  on  the  edge  of  the  deep  water  below 
the  crossing  into  the  Upper  Lake,  when  he 
saw  a big  shiner  struggling  in  the  shallow 
water.  The  big  fish  charged  and  gulped  the 
shiner  down  with  one  savage  shake.  But 
when  he  tried  to  swim  away,  something 
dragged  at  his  mouth.  Mike  drove  with  his 
big,  broad  tail  and  dove  for  the  deep  water. 
To  his  immense  surprise,  he  was  jerked 
around  and  his  head  almost  torn  off  as 
something  sharp  dug  deep  into  his  gullet. 

Early  the  next  morning,  two  green  fisher- 
men from  Allentown  were  returning  to 
shore,  disgusted  with  their  failure  to  catch 
a single  pike.  As  they  neared  the  landing, 
they  saw  a movement  in  the  weeds  off  to 
their  left.  The  weeds  jerked  now  and  then 
as  though  a big  turtle  was  working  under 
them.  The  fishermen  moved  their  boat  care- 
fully until  they  were  right  over  the  dis- 
turbance. Slowly  parting  the  weeds,  one  of 
the  fishermen  brought  a beer  bottle  into 
sight.  He  caught  hold  of  the  bottle  and 
drew  it  slowly  toward  him.  “Bill,  there  is 
something  big  on  the  other  end  of  this 
thing,”  he  said,  as  the  big  thing  jerked  un- 
der the  weeds.  While  Bill  held  the  bottle, 
the  other  fisherman  cleared  the  weeds  away 
until  they  could  see  that  a line  led  from 
the  bottle.  Slowly  they  parted  the  weeds  and 
to  their  great  astonishment,  they  saw  the 
outlines  of  a great  fish  under  the  remaining 
weeds.  “Let  us  heave  the  whole  thing  into 
the  boat,  Bill,”  said  the  second  fisherman. 
This  they  did  and  when  they  had  the  weeds 
cleared  away,  they  found  Mike,  tightly 
hooked  to  a wire  leader  fastened  to  the 
bottle. 

When  the  astonished  but  jubilant  fisher- 
men got  Mike  ashore  and  measured  and 
weighed  him,  he  tipped  the  scales  at  eight 
pounds  and  measured  thirty-six  inches. 

George  Teeter  has  a picture  of  Mike.  He  is 
the  largest  pike  ever  taken  from  Peck’s  Lake. 


WALTONIANS  DEDICATE 
JUNIOR  FISHING  POOL 

Lugging  a tangle  of  fishing  tackle  and 
an  assortment  of  worms,  more  than  100 
eager-faced  youngsters  on  Saturday,  July 
9,  cast  their  bait  into  the  new  juvenile  pond 
at  Bernhart’s  reservoir  at  Reading. 

From  all  over  the  city  they  came — three- 
yeai'-olds  and  ten-year-olds,  country  lads 
and  bright-eyed  “tom  boys” — all  lured  by 
the  5,000  fish  the  state  put  there  for  a 
px-emiere  showing. 

But  while  the  worms  were  still  wriggling 
in  their  cans  and  the  lines  were  still  to  be 
cast,  the  youthful  anglers  gathei-ed  around 
to  listen  to  the  foi'mal  dedication  of  the 
pond  which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Izaak 
Walton  League. 

Music  by  Loew’s  Colonial  Band  lent  a 
festive  air  to  the  opening  as  Mayor  J. 
Hem-y  Stump,  the  Rev.  Darlington  R.  Kulp, 
state  pi-esident  of  the  league;  Councilman 
Howai'd  McDonough,  head  of  the  city  water 
bureau,  and  Fish  Warden  William  E. 
Wounderly  addressed  the  group  which  was 
comprised  of  the  youngstei-s,  their  parents, 
and  interested  onlookei’s. 

Commending  the  league  for  its  efforts  in 
bringing  about  the  pi'oject,  Mayor  Stump 
told  angling  enthusiasts  that  “there  is  no 
better  sport  than  fishing,”  and  added  that 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
recreation. 

Rev.  Mi-.  Kulp  lauded  the  project  as  a 
step  toward  the  “consei-vation  of  the  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  Reading,”  and  pre- 
dicted the  establishment  of  more  juvenile 
ponds  in  the  future. 

Brief  addresses  were  also  given  by  Bob 
Bersen,  state  secx-etary  of  the  Waltonians, 
and  Lincoln  S.  Ruth  and  John  G.  Rother- 
mel,  members  of  the  league. 

Hampered  by  Showers 

Although  showers  mari'ed  most  of  the 
afternoon’s  fishing,  Old  Sol  shone  brightly 
all  morning  and  thei-e  wex-e  plenty  of  catfish, 
sunfish  and  bass  dangling  from  hooks  when 
the  anglers  began  to  depart. 

To  12-year-old  Donald  Kiehl,  of  Spring 
Valley,  went  the  prize  for  capturing  the 
largest  fish.  Donald  and  Robex-t  Rentschler 
of  1423  North  12th  sti-eet,  received  prizes 
for  their  endurance  recoi’d  of  fishing  all 
day,  and  Clarence  Sugles,  1763  North  Thii-d 
street,  won  the  honors  for  being  the  young- 
est lad  catching  the  most  fish.  Betty  Kau- 
chel,  1135  Nortli  13th  sti-eet,  and  Jack  High, 
538  Cedar  street,  were  also  named  among 
the  lucky  prize  winners. 

There  must  have  been  plenty  of  fish 
stories  told  at  the  supper  table.  One  five- 
year-old  who  always  managed  to  get  his 
line  tangled  up  with  someone  else’s  finally 
gave  up  and  tried  a new  method.  He  put  his 
hand  in  the  water  and  pulled  out  a tiny 
sunfish  . . . No  one  tumbled  into  the  pond, 
but  plenty  got  their  feet  wet  ...  A little 
girl  started  to  cry  when  the  “big  one”  got 
away  ...  It  was  a tough  break  for  one 
angler  who  caught  a 916  -inch  bass  and 
had  to  throw  it  back  because  it  wasn’t  10 
inches.  It  remained  close  to  shoi-e  and  he 
picked  it  up  to  see  if  it  was  dead — but  it 
wasn’t.  So  he  sighed  and  threw  it  back  in 
a second  time. 

(Continued  on  Page  19) 


A landing  on  Peck's  Lake,  Pike  county. 
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OLD  MORGAN 

By  CLARK  FROST 


OLD  MORGAN  was  working  his 
way  slowly  upstream,  his  battered 
felt  hat  and  shabby,  nondescript  clothes 
blending  easily  with  the  hemlock  trunks 
and  grey  boulders  along  Lick  Run. 

I wouldn’t  have  spotted  him  at  all, 
until  I’d  have  been  right  upon  him,  if 
a shaft  of  June  sunlight  hadn’t  glis- 
tened along  his  rod.  But  I circled 
around  the  pool  he  was  fishing  and 
came  up  to  him  from  downstream. 

“Hello,  son,”  he  nodded  when  I 
reached  his  side. 

He  was  just  slipping  a fat,  speckled, 
nine-inch  brook  trout  from  his  hook, 
one  that  he’d  pulled  out  from  under  the 
upper  end  of  a mossy,  half-sunken  log. 

“Hello,  Mr.  Morgan,”  I returned, 
with  all  the  respect  and  reverence  a 
sixteen  year  old  boy  feels  for  a man 
who  is  admittedly  the  best  fisherman  in 
the  county.  “Gee,  that’s  a beauty,  isn’t 
it!  How  many  others  have  you  got?” 

Old  Morgan  flipped  back  the  lid  of 
his  worn  creel  as  he  dropped  the  trout 
in  the  basket. 

“About  a half  dozen,  or  so,”  he 
drawled  quietly.  “They’re  not  risin’  so 
good  this  mornin’.” 

I could  see  that  several  of  the  trout 
were  real  beauties,  about  a foot  long; 
big  for  Pennsylvania  Mountain  “brook- 
ies.” 

But  old  Morgan  didn’t  get  excited 
easily.  Maybe  he  felt  it  all  inside,  in- 
stead of  showing  it.  A quiet,  grizzled, 
grey,  little  man,  he’d  hardly  raise  an 
eyebrow  when  a big  one  rose  for  his 
fly;  only  his  eyes,  sharp  and  bright,  would 
glint  in  satisfaction.  And  Morgan  had  a 
way  of  getting  the  trout  to  rise  when  no- 
body else  could. 

Sometimes  I’d  thought  that  some  day  I’d 
just  like  to  land  a trout  really  big  enough 
to  startle  the  old  fellow. 

We  often  met  on  the  stream.  For  school 
was  out,  and  not  finding  any  summer  work, 
I was  putting  in  plenty  of  time  fishing. 
Morgan  never  did  anything  but  fish,  that  is, 
in  the  spring  and  summer;  during  the  fall 
he  hunted,  then  trapped  till  fishing  season 
opened  again  in  the  spring. 

I guess  he  made  enough  olf  his  trapline 
to  carry  him  through  the  year.  Anyhow, 
nobody  ever  heard  of  him  working,  except 
for  an  occasional  spell  on  some  woods  job, 
and  I suppose  it  didn’t  take  much  to  keep 
him  going. 

But  he  sure  could  fish! 

And  meeting  him  the  way  I had  toward 
mid-morning,  I was  pretty  dubious  about 
having  much  luck  fishing  down  the  part  of 
the  stream  he’d  just  quitted. 

I mentioned  this  to  him  and  he  chuckled: 
“Sure  now,  son;  there  are  lots  of  trout 
layin’  between  here  and  the  old  mill.  Why, 
there’s  one  old  boy  in  that  stretch  that  I’d 
give  up  all  the  trout  I’ll  catch  this  year 
just  to  get  him  on  my  hook.” 

My  eyes  widened. 

“How  big,  Mr.  Morgan?” 

“I  reckon  he’d  run  hetter’n  six  pounds, 
son;  not  a brook  trout,  he’s  a rainbow. 


There’re  a few  rainbows  in  this  creek,  and 
he’s  the  daddy  of  ’em  all  ...  I had  him  on 
my  hook  back  in  April,  but  he  flipped  off 
easy  like. 

“And  nobody  else  has  landed  him.  Least- 
ways,  I ain’t  heard  about  it.  So  I reckon  he’s 
still  swimmin’  about.” 

“Six  pounds!” 

My  eyes  grew  as  big  as  saucers,  and  old 
Morgan  chuckled.  I knew  he  wasn’t  ex- 
aggerating, rather,  he’d  lean  the  other  way. 
And  I’d  never  heard  of  this  old  rainbow. 

Was  I excited? 

You  bet  your  life  I was.  And  old  Morgan 
said  that  he  was  in  the  stretch  of  stream 
ahead  of  me.  But  how  could  I lure  him  to 
my  hook  if  he  hadn’t  touched  the  old  man’s 
that  morning?  That  was  the  sticker. 

Leaving  old  Morgan  as  he  again  cast  his 
fly  along  the  sunken  log,  I worked  my  way 
down  stream,  deep  in  thought.  I’d  only  had 
two  strikes  of  any  size  so  far,  and  I wasn’t 
expecting  to  have  much  luck  where  the  old 
man  had  fished. 

Still  in  this  frame  of  mind  I came  to  a 
bend  in  the  stream  where  the  water  rushed 
violently  along  under  some  low-hanging 
laurel,  swirled  against  the  gnarled  and 
naked  roots  of  a huge  hemlock,  and  then 
quieted  and  deepened  into  a dark,  shadowy 
pool. 

I’d  often  caught  trout  in  this  particular 
spot  before,  but  repeated  casts  now  netted 
me  nary  a nibble.  And  then,  to  my  disgust, 
my  hook  got  snagged  in  the  branches  op- 


posite me.  No  amount  of  cautious  yank- 
ing would  slip  it  loose;  so,  finally,  I 
was  forced  to  reel  out  line,  go  back  to 
the  swift  water  at  the  head  of  the  pool 
and  cross  to  the  other  bank. 

After  fighting  my  way  through  the 
thick  laurel  I at  last  reached  the  limb 
that  held  my  fly  fastly  embedded,  and 
pulled  it  loose. 

Turning  then,  to  retrace  my  steps,  I 
happened  to  notice  a streamlet  of  water 
gushing  through  the  laurel  back  of  the 
old  hemlock’s  roots.  Figuring  that  this 
water  was  merely  a slight  portion  of 
the  main  stream,  and  would  join  it 
again  within  a few  rods,  I decided  that 
it  would  be  easier  going  to  follow  it 
back  to  the  creek. 

But  I hadn’t  threaded  my  way 
through  the  brush  very  far  before  I 
saw  the  little  brooklet  deepen  into  a 
fair-sized,  shady  pool.  A couple  of  moss- 
covered  logs  lay  on  the  bank  at  the 
head  of  the  pool,  and  crouching  against 
one  of  these,  I sent  my  fly  spinning 
over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Nothing  happened.  Then,  as  I was 
preparing  for  another  cast,  I noticed 
an  excited  grasshopper  hit  the  water. 
Instantly,  a long  silver  flash  rose  from 
the  depths  of  the  pool  and  Mr.  Grass- 
hopper disappeared  with  it. 

I could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  The 
trout,  if  trout  he  was,  was  truly  a 
monster.  Cautiously  I slipped  away 
from  the  pool,  found  a grassy  spot, 
and  began  to  hunt  feverishly  for  a 
grasshopper. 

It  was  too  early  in  the  year  for  many  to 
be  kicking  around,  but  suddenly  I saw  a 
little  green  fellow,  and  promptly  pounced 
on  him.  In  another  moment  my  fly  was  re- 
placed by  the  grasshopper,  neatly  hooked 
under  the  collar. 

I again  took  my  place  by  the  mossy  log, 
and  gently  dropped,  or  rather  lowered,  the 
kicking  grasshopper  to  the  water.  My  heart 
was  pounding  in  my  ears  like  an  old  pheas- 
ant drumming,  and  my  forehead  was  wet 
with  perspiration. 

The  grasshopper  gave  a couple  of  feeble 
jerks  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pool. 

“Whamm!” 

Again  something  sliver  had  streaked  from 
the  depths;  my  rod  bent  almost  double,  and 
my  line  shot,  hissing,  through  the  water. 
Trembling  from  excitement,  I desperately 
tried  to  prevent  the  giant  trout  from  tang- 
ling my  line  in  the  laurel  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pool.  But  the  pool  was  small  and  he 
zigzagged  all  over  it  with  ease. 

Minutes  passed,  and  the  monster  showed 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  tiring.  Then,  with 
a huge  splash,  he  broke  water — my  first  ex- 
perience of  this  sort  with  trout — and  I al- 
most had  heart  failure  when  I saw  his 
great,  shimmering  size.  Old  Morgan’s  rain- 
bow for  sure. 

At  last  he  began  to  yield,  but  it  was  min- 
utes later  before  it  was  all  over,  and  I 
crouched  in  the  laurel  beside  the  gleaming 
giant  of  Lick  Run.  Silently  I admired  his 
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majestic  beauty,  too  overcome  from  the  ex- 
citement to  budge. 

Then,  I thought  of  old  Morgan. 

Seizing  the  trout  in  my  hands,  and  for- 
getting even  my  rod,  I dodged  madly 
through  the  undergrowth,  located  an  old  log 
trail,  and  raced  along  it  upstream. 

Old  Morgan  was  fishing  some  riffles  when 
I came  on  to  him.  Frantically,  I signaled 
him  to  wade  to  shore. 

And  then,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  I 
saw  old  Morgan’s  mouth  drop  open,  his  eyes 
bulge. 

“Gollnation!”  he  gasped,  “if  that  ain’t 
some  trout!” 


PINE  CREEK  HIGH  FOR 
BASS  OPENER 

High  water  cut  down  bass  catches  on  Pine 
Creek  in  Tioga  county  on  opening  day  of 
the  season,  according  to  a report  received 
from  Warden  Leland  Cloos  of  Middlebury 
Center.  Pine  Creek,  he  writes,  was  two  feet 
above  normal  and  milky,  with  the  season 
opening  prospect  that  it  would  take  two 
weeks  before  that  stream  would  be  in  con- 
dition to  fish. 

“I  patrolled  Pine  Creek  in  a boat  on  open- 
ing day,”  writes  Cloos,  “and  believe  me  it 
was  some  rough  ride.  Only  saw  seven  fish- 
ermen on  the  stream  opening  day,  and  they 
had  taken  four  black  bass,  a rock  bass  and 
six  chubs.” 


SPECIALS  MEET  AT 
BROWNS  LAKE 

Special  Wardens  of  Monroe  county  held  a 
meeting  at  Lake  Nephewin  or  Browns  Lake 
on  June  26,  with  Warden  H.  P.  Custard 
presiding.  Discussion  centered  about  regula- 
tions concerning  creel  and  possession  limits 
under  the  new  Fish  Code.  Courtesy  in  ap- 
proaching fishermen  to  check  licenses  and 
creels  and  use  of  good  judgment  in  this  part 
of  the  work  were  stressed. 

The  necessity  of  a careful  checkup  on 
cars  leaving  waters  late  at  night  when  any 


violation  was  suspected  was  also  empha- 
sized. 

Following  a general  discussion  of  about 
two  hours’  duration,  a fine  lunch  was  served 
by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kinsley  and  Special 
Warden  Charles  E.  Kinsley,  who  are  care- 
takers at  Browns  Lake. 

The  following  special  wardens  were  pres- 
ent: Charles  E.  Kinsley,  Jr.,  Canadensis; 
William  Costello,  Reeders,  P.  0.;  Walter 
Herman,  Long  Pond;  Albert  LaBar,  Ana- 
lomink,  R.  F.  D. ; Frank  Decker,  Delaware 
Water  Gap;  Thomas  Gilpin,  Stroudsburg, 
and  Frank  Teeter,  Paradise. 


WEINER  ROAST  HELD  FOR 
JUNIOR  GROUP 

Thirty- three  members  of  the  Junior 
Apollo  Community  Sportsmen’s  Association 
were  tendered  a wiener  and  marshmallow 
roast  by  the  Senior  Organization  on  the 
Foster  Branthoover  property  out  the  State 
Road.  The  boys  were  in  charge  of  R.  Clyde 
King,  Foster  Branthoover  and  Frank  Swast. 

The  outing  had  been  promised  the  boys 
for  the  fine  work  they  did  in  cleaning  up 
the  cemetery  prior  to  Memorial  Day.  It  had 
been  scheduled  earlier  but  rain  forced  a 
postponement.  All  the  boys  had  a good  time 
and  were  highly  in  favor  of  another  this 
summer. 

The  boys  were  counted  present  as  though 
it  had  been  a regular  meeting  and  three 
boys  were  credited  with  their  fifth  night 
and  will  be  given  Honorary  Membership 
cards.  They  are  Herbert  Ament,  414  N. 
Sixth  Street;  Galen  Cunningham,  712  N. 
Second  Street,  and  Thomas  Passarelli,  7111/2 
Oak  Hill  Avenue,  making  a total  of  82  Hon- 
orary members.  Five  boys  who  attended  for 
the  first  time  were  Don  Morgan,  Apollo; 
Sunny  Beamer,  407  N.  Tenth  Street;  Ben 
Szymanowski,  aged  12,  406  N.  Ninth  Street; 
Floyd  Shaffer,  aged  12,  404  N.  Tenth  Street, 
and  Blaine  Aimen,  aged  13,  410  N.  Sixth 
Street,  making  a total  of  46  who  are  trying 
for  an  honorary  membership  card,  or  a total 
registration  of  128  boys. 


A feller  shure  kin  tell  whut  a gude  sport 
is  like  ef  he  sees  him  afishin’.  Most  boys  I 
know  hes  bin  doin’  everthin’  they  kin  ter 
help  along,  not  akillin’  jest  fer  the  sake  o’ 
killin’  an’  takin’  jest  enuf  trout  er  bass  fer 
a nice  meal.  But  now  an’  agin,  ye  see  a 
feller  thet  ain’t  got  no  more  sportsmin  in 
him  then  a skunk.  I run  inter  1 jest  about 
a weke  back  on  the  big  crick.  Wuz  afishin’ 
clippers  fer  bass,  them  bates  ye  call  helger- 
mites.  The  crick  wuz  milky  like,  an’  the 
bass  wuz  shure  ahittin’.  Fetched  3 I kept, 
an’  they  wuz  frum  12  ter  16  inches  long, 
nice  an’  fat,  tew. 

Then  along  cums  this  feller  an’  plumps 
down  on  the  bank  about  10  steps  away  frum 
whare  I wuz  fishin’.  Wuzn’t  mindin’  thet, 
fer  the  crick  is  big  an’  lots  o’  rume  fer  all. 
He  wuz  fishin’  clippers,  tew,  an’  rite  sune 
he  hooks  inter  a nice  bass.  Atter  he  ketched 
it,  he  bated  up  quick  an’  throwed  back.  This 
time  he  ketched  a bass  thet  he  measured  an’ 
found  a leetle  short.  Now  then,  thet  leetle 
bass  wuz  hooked  deep  down,  an’  whut  did 
this  feller  do  but  rip  out  the  hook,  tearin’ 
out  a gill,  an’  heave  thet  nice  yung  fish  ez 
hard  back  inter  the  water  ez  he  wuz  abel. 

Man,  did  thet  make  me  bile.  I walked 
over  ter  him  an’  sez  ter  him — Mister,  ye 
shure  ain’t  got  much  sportin’  blud,  fer  ter 
dew  a thing  like  thet.  He  snarls  back  thet  it 
wuzn’t  nun  o’  my  bizness.  Mebbe  ’tain’t, 
sez  I,  but  this  here  propity  happens  ter  be- 
long ter  me.  I like  gude  sports  ter  fish  here, 
but  the  sunner  ye  gits  way  frum  here,  the 
helthier  it’s  gonner  be  fer  ye.  Thet  ended 
the  argyment,  an’  away  he  goes. 

Now  then,  it  jest  stands  ter  reezun  thet 
a few  fellers  like  thet  kin  raze  merry  ned 
when  it  cums  ter  fishin’  on  us  farmers  land. 
Most  o’  my  nabors  is  frendly  an’  likes  ter 
fish  an’  hunt  ez  well  ez  the  next  feller.  But 
we  shure  hates  ter  see  a poor  sport,  an’ 
when  fellers’ll  show  they  hain’t  got  enny 
sense  o’  sportsmanship,  why  natcherly  it 
riles  us. 


Si:  “Yes,  sir,  Zeke,  as  sure  as  I sit  here 
now,  I shot  that  old  double-barrel  in  that 
flock  of  ducks  and  I brung  down  five  of 
them.” 

Zeke  (unconcernedly)  : “Didn’t  I ever  tell 
you  about  me  hunting  frogs  the  other  night, 
fired  at  one,  then  500  croaked.” 
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Question:  Have  heard  that  trolling  for 
salmon  is  great  sport.  Could  you  give  me  a 
few  suggestions  as  to  how  it’s  done ? — A.  J. 

Answer:  When  it  conies  to  taking  pike 
perch  or  wall-eyed  pike,  otherwise  known  as 
Susquehanna  salmon  and  yellow  bass,  de- 
pending on  the  section  you’re  fishing,  the 
old  fashioned  method  of  trolling  is  hard  to 
beat.  An  easy  rowing  boat,  your  bait  cast- 
ing rod  and  casting  reel,  100  yards  of  good 
strong  test  casting  line,  and  you’re  set  save 
for  the  lure  and  bait.  Two  types  of  spinners, 
the  June  Bug  and  old  Susquehanna,  have 
been  popular  for  years  with  veteran  trollers. 
Both  come  attached  to  a wire  leader  about 
3 feet  in  length,  with  a swivel  at  one  end  of 
the  wire  to  attach  to  the  line.  At  the  busi- 
ness end,  below  the  spinner,  is  a long 
shanked  hook,  with  some  light  wire  attached. 
Perhaps  the  most  popular  bait  for  this  hook 
is  the  nightwalker  or  nightcrawler.  After 
firmly  hooking  the  big  worm,  wrap  the  wire 
around  it  in  a manner  that  will  make  it 
difficult  to  tear  off.  Now,  as  to  the  actual 
trolling.  Usually  two  fishermen  are  fishing 
from  the  boat,  and  they  take  turns  at  the 
oars.  As  the  boat  gains  momentum,  strip  off 
line  from  the  reel.  Trollers  in  deep  water 
usually  like  to  let  out  about  thirty  or  fifty 
yards  of  line.  Usually  a mighty  effective 
system  is  to  row  in  circles,  very  slowly,  the 
man  behind  the  rod  occasionally  raising  the 
tip  to  avoid  to  as  great  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible getting  fast  on  the  bottom.  The  wall- 
eyes very  often  lie  in  deep  spring  holes  and 
to  reach  them  the  lure  must  travel  mighty 
close  to  the  bottom.  When  a fish  is  hooked, 
it’s  a good  system  to  remember  as  closely 
as  possible  the  location  of  the  strike,  for  on 
returning  over  the  same  spot,  you’re  likely 
to  have  another. 

Question:  What  was  the  biggest  salmon 
reported  to  the  Fish  Commission  in  the  past 
ten  years?— R.  L.  J. 

Answer:  The  record  salmon  or  wall-eyed 
pike  to  be  taken  in  Pennsylvania  in  recent 
years,  our  records  indicate,  was  the  34-inch 
fish  caught  at  Zimmerman’s  Eddy  on  the 
Delaware  River  in  1934  by  Frank  L.  Seas  of 
Easton.  This  giant  wall-eye  had  a girth  of 
18%  inches  and  weighed  13  pounds  8 
ounces.  It  was  taken  on  a lamprey  eel  and 
spinner  trolling  combination. 

Question:  One  of  my  friends  recently  told 
me  that  a five  or  six  pound  carp  ranks  as 
a mighty  good  fighting  fish.  What  is  good 
bait  to  use  in  fishing  for  them? — D.  J.  R. 

Answer:1  Veteran  carp  fishermen  rank 
this  fish  high  in  game  qualities.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  view,  however,  that  its  game- 
ness is  subject  to  qualification.  True,  it  is  a 


Favorite  bass  water  on  the  Allegheny  River  between  Warren  and  Tionesta. 


sturdily  built  fish  with  a broad  tail  and 
capable  of  a dogged  steady  type  of  fight. 
Its  strong  plodding  resistance,  though,  can- 
not in  any  sense  of  the  word  be  compared 
to  the  swift  exciting  lunges  of  a bass.  A 
favorite  method  of  carp  fishermen  is  to  bait 
the  fish  to  the  location  where  fishing  is  con- 
templated later.  This  is  accomplished  very 
often  with  sweet  corn,  and  may  take  from  a 
week  to  ten  days  until  the  carp  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  feeding  at  the  spot. 
Other  types  of  bait  include  the  doughball, 
made  with  cornmeal  and  molasses,  and  diced 
potatoes. 

Question:  J.  R.,  one  of  the  best  trout  fish- 
ermen in  our  section,  said  the  other  night 
that  the  rainbow  trout  will  outfight  a small- 
mouth  bass  of  equal  size.  I disagreed,  being 
an  out-and-out  bass  fisherman.  How  would 
you  compare  the  two? — S.  D. 

Answer:  Man,  oh  man,  what  an  argu- 
ment we’re  liable  to  start  on  this  chatter. 
Admirer  of  the  rainbow  trout  as  one  of  the 
most  aggressive  and  leapinest  game  fishes 
of  the  inland  waters  though  we  are,  we’ll 
string  with  S.  D.  in  saying  that  the  small- 
mouthed bass  is  its  superior.  But  that  state- 
ment should  be  qualified  by  saying  that  the 
individual  fish  and  the  water  it  happens  to 
be  in  has  a whale  of  a lot  to  do  with  the 
gameness  of  either  species.  Here’s  a possible 
solution  for  the  backers  of  the  rainbow 
trout,  or  for  that  matter,  of  the  brook  trout 
or  brown  trout,  to  work  out  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  It  may  seem  like  an  injustice 


George  Martin,  18,  of  Montrose  with  a 29  inch, 
7 pound  pickerel  taken  on  plug  in  Heart  Lake. 

to  that  pet  four-ounce  fly  rod  and  certainly 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess.  But  one  of 
these  days,  when  you’re  on  a good  fast  rock 
bottom  smallmouth  stream,  rig  up  that 
wand  of  a rod  with  the  same  tackle  you 
used  in  fishing  for  rainbows,  tapered  or 
level  fly  line,  a 7%  to  9 foot  leader  tapered 
to  2X  or  perhaps  3X.  Now  as  to  lure,  take 
a spinner  and  nymph  combination  of  size 
similar  to  that  used  on  your  favorite  rain- 
bow water.  We  like  the  baby  Colorado  type 
spinner,  size  about  4/o  and  a number  6 
Strawman  nymph.  Here’s  where  that  old 
saying  “The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating”  comes  in.  Hook  into  a smallmouthed 
bass  of  a weight  equal  to,  say,  that  of  a 
16  inch  rainbow  trout,  and  brother,  unless 
we’re  sadly  mistaken,  you’re  in  for  the  sur- 
prise of  a lifetime.  That  isn’t  taking  one 
whit  away  from  the  rainbow,  either. 
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A PIKE  COUNTY  HOOP  SNAKE 
By  Robert  J.  Wheeler 

Editor’s  Note:  What  with  watersnake 
campaigns  and  such  entering  the  an- 
gler’s limelight  during  the  present  fish- 
ing season,  it  is  ivith  pleasure  that  we 
offer  the  folloioing  yarn  from  the  pen 
of  Boh  Wheeler.  We  know  you’ll  get  a 
kick  out  of  it. 


Ever  since  Mother  Eve  told  Adam  that 
story  about  the  snake  and  the  apple,  people 
have  been  interested  in  snake  stories.  Some- 
how or  other  the  snake  always  gets  the 
blame.  Whether  he  is  good  or  bad,  big  or 
little,  pretty  or  ugly,  folks  regard  him  as 
an  undesirable  citizen  and  every  one,  with 
or  without  “sin,”  casts  the  first  stone  at 
him. 

However,  not  all  snakes  are  bad.  Even  in 
Pike  county  we  have  what  the  natives  call 
“good  snakes.”  The  funny  little  “garter” 
snakes  that  hunt  in  the  grass  are  useful. 
They  catch  frogs,  rodents,  spiders,  etc.,  and 
keep  these  pests  from  increasing  too  rapid- 
ly. Then  there  is  the  family  of  racers — 
brown,  blue,  with  rings  about  the  neck: 
these  are  pretty  and  harmless,  also  great 
hunters.  The  blacksnake,  that  bully  of  the 
woods,  though  non-poisonous  and  harmless 
to  humans,  is  the  greatest  hunter  of  them 
all,  even  given  to  hunting  and  killing  the 
rattlesnake  and  copperhead.  The  blacksnake 
often  lives  about  buildings  and  catches  rats 
and  mice  in  barns. 

One  day  I was  fishing  at  Peck’s  Pond  and 
I met  a group  of  high  school  boys  from 
Slatington.  These  boys  were  up  on  a week- 
end ti’ip  to  study  wild  life.  They  had  a wire 
cage  in  which  they  kept  two  large  rattlers. 
While  I was  looking  at  the  rattlers,  one  of 
the  boys  brought  another  snake  to  show  me. 
It  was  the  largest  puff  adder  I had  ever 
seen.  Holding  the  snake  close  to  the  head, 
the  boy  blew  his  breath  into  the  snake’s 
face.  This  angered  the  puff  adder  and  he 
puffed  himself  up  like  an  inner  tube.  The 
puff  adder  is  a funny  snake.  He  looks  very 
fearful  as  he  suddenly  inflates  and  grows 
twice  his  natural  size  right  before  your 
eyes.  But  he  is  very  harmless  and  makes  a 


nice  pet. 

Of  course,  there  are  bad  snakes  in  Pike 
county  but  they  are  shy  and  since  the  auto 
has  come  the  bad  ones  are  killed  off  so 
closely  that  we  have  to  hunt  hard  to  find 
one  anymore. 

Snake  stories  from  Pike  county  are  fear- 
ful and  wonderful.  Probably  there  is  more 
real  art  in  the  native  snake  stories  than  in 
those  told  about  any  other  woods’  citizen. 
The  native  imagination  is  quickened  when 
it  dwells  on  the  native  snake.  Stories  are 
told  that  have  all  the  elements  of  genius 
behind  them.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  the 
natives  really  believe  the  stories  they  tell. 
Now  you  know  more  than  half  the  value  of 
any  story  is  the  apparent  sincerity  of  the 
narrator.  Whether  the  snakes  are  really  as 
big  and  dangerous  as  we  are  led  to  believe 
or  whether  the  natives  are  equipped  with 
special  expansive  eyesight,  I have  never 
been  able  to  decide,  but  I know  that  they 
do  tell  stories  about  some  big  snakes  or  big 
stories  about  some  snakes.  Anyway,  the 
stories  sound  terrifying  if  not  always  con- 
vincing. 

One  of  the  snakes  which  people  believe 
lives  in  Pike  county  is  the  “hoop”  snake. 
This  fellow  is  red,  white,  blue,  green, 
orange,  black,  old  rose  or  maybe  lavender  in 
color,  according  to  the  state  of  vision  of 
the  native  who  sees  him.  His  length  is  vari- 
ously estimated  to  be  between  one  and  fif- 
teen feet.  He  lives  in  the  flat  country  along 
the  rivers,  where  the  hills  do  not  cramp  his 
style.  Unlike  perfectly  normal  snakes,  the 
hoop  snake  does  not  walk  or  crawl.  He  rolls 
along  like  a hoop.  How  he  performs  this 
feat  is  a mystery  but  folks  tell  about  seeing 
him  whirling  along  the  road  with  his  tail  in 
his  mouth,  for  all  the  world  like  a hoop. 
Hence  the  name  hoop  snake. 

Although  I lived  in  Pike  county  for  a 
great  many  years,  I never  saw  a hoop 
snake,  but  then  I never  saw  a sea  serpent 
either,  so  that  does  not  prove  anything. 
But  lots  of  Pike  county  folks  say  they  have 
seen  hoop  snakes,  so  who  am  I to  spoil  a 
good  story. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  main  idea.  One 
time  I met  a man  from  Lackawaxen,  who 
told  me  such  a good  hoop  snake  story  that 
I feel  I will  not  be  fair  to  the  traditions  of 


Frank,  Andy  and  Mike  Jurbola,  10,  8 and  II  years 
old  respectively,  of  Berwick  with  a 25^/2  inch  carp 
caught  in  Briar  Creek,  Columbia  county.  Special 

Warden  Nick  Ratamess  snapped  the  picture. 

the  great  fraternity  of  story  tellers  if  I do 
not  pass  this  on  to  others  and  so  give  it  the 
publicity  it  deserves.  I told  this  story  once 
at  a banquet  and  the  diners  promptly  elect- 
ed me  to  membership  in  the  Pike  County 
Ananias  Club,  even  though  I tried  to  im- 
press upon  them  that  I was  merely  relaying 
the  story,  as  it  were;  however — 

There  was  a man  who  lived  at  Lacka- 
waxen, Pike  county,  along  the  great  and 
beautiful  Delaware  river,  who  tilled  a little 
farm  right  in  the  town.  He  had  one  field 
below  the  Erie  railroad  tracks,  above  the 
summer  cottage  of  Zane  Grey,  who  is  an- 
other great  story  teller.  This  man  had  corn 
planted  in  the  little  field  and  one  morning 
he  was  out  early  hoeing  the  corn  (I  might 
say  they  still  hoe  corn  in  Pike  county). 
After  working  hard  for  some  hours,  he 
paused  to  rest,  leaning  on  his  hoe  handle 
while  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  face  with 
a large  red  bandana.  Just  as  he  was  about 
to  resume  work,  he  happened  to  look  up  the 
corn  row  and  there  to  his  horror  he  beheld 
a big  hoop  snake  bearing  down  the  corn  row 
and  it  was  so  close  when  the  farmer  saw  it 
that  all  the  poor  man  could  do  was  to  stand 
there  terror  struck  and  hold  the  hoe  handle 
in  front  of  him  as  though  to  shield  himself 
from  the  stroke  of  the  snake. 

It  was  all  over  in  an  instant.  The  snake, 
seeing  a victim  in  front  of  him,  struck  at 
the  man  but  luckily  pierced  the  hoe  handle 
instead.  Galvanized  into  action  by  his  nar- 
row escape,  the  man  dropped  the  hoe  and 
fled  to  the  house. 

I should  have  explained  that  a hoop 
snake  does  not  have  fangs  like  the  rattle- 
snake but  has  instead  a horn  on  his  tail. 
When  the  hoop  snake  goes  out  looking  for 
trouble,  he  takes  his  horny  tail  in  his  mouth, 
forms  a hoop  and  rolls  away  at  express 
train  speed.  Inside  his  mouth  he  keeps  a 
poison  bag  which  spreads  poison  over  the 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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For  the  information  of  fishermen  the  following  baitfish  hatcheries  are  being  operated 
in  Pennsylvania: 

Name  of  Owner  Mailing  Address  County  Where 

Located 

Miss  Angie  Peoples New  Providence,  Pa Lancaster 

Anthony  Lipinski RD — Jermyn,  Pa Lackawanna 

Lewis  Pfeiffer  735  N.  Lumber  St.,  Allentown Lehigh 

S.  M.  Keck 917  N.  Broad  St.,  Allentown Lehigh 

Americo  Mariangeli  354  Lane  St.,  Jessup Lackawanna 

Levi  Edwards Moscow  Lackawanna 

Jacob  Beidler  625-7th  Ave.,  Bethlehem Lehigh 

Mrs.  Jesse  Thompson Clarks  Summit Lackawanna 

Harrison  Whittaker Bushkill  Pike 

Jos.  Kohl  331  N.  Jordan  St.,  Allentown Lehigh 

Charles  Hahn RD  No.  2 Moscow Lackawanna 

Thomas  Holland Beach  Lake Wayne 

Ray  Heidt Ferncliff  Beach,  Erie,  Pa Erie 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Callen 37  S.  Race  St.,  Greenville Mercer 

Robert  Haas Star  Route— Moscow Lackawanna 

Rev.  J.  J.  Podkul 666  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes-Barre Luzerne 

Oliver  Locklin Lakeville  Wayne 

Fred  W.  Rauschmeier Lake  Ariel,  Pa Wayne 

Charles  Hetzel  Waymart  Wayne 

Harold  vonWaldburg Lakeville  Wayne 

Frank  House 821  E.  23d  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J Wayne 

Charles  Telshow  Waymart  Wayne 

H.  W.  Benjamin Cortez Wayne 

William  Robinson  RD  No.  2,  Waymart Wayne 

Everett  Frisbie Hawley,  Pa Wayne 

C.  B.  Cobb Ariel,  Pa.,  RD  No.  3 Wayne 

Grant  Wilson  Greentown  Pike 

F.  C.  and  T.  R.  Hazzard 1647  Sanderson  Ave.,  Scranton Wayne 

Robert  Scott  1716  Monroe  Ave.  Rear,  Dunmore Wayne 

F.  E.  Bortree,  Lake  Ariel  Park  Co.. . .148  Adams  Ave.,  Scranton Wayne 

Edward  Kimler  Bx.  3 — Marshalls  Creek Monroe 

George  Clayberger 605  N.  Charlotte  St.,  Pottstown Montgomery 

Frank  Sheerer Angels,  Pa.  Wayne 

Jos.  Mott Greentown  Pike 

J.  Franklin  Meehan 25  W.  Hortter  St.,  Mt.  Airy-Phila Phila. 

Ferderick  Ogborne  9 Cleveland  Ave.,  Carbondale Lackawanna 

Floyd  Miller Pocono  Lake  Monroe 

Adam  Ferlick Alden  Station Luzerne 

William  Rugal  RD  No.  2,  Boyertown Berks 

George  Gredlein Honesdale  Wayne 

Mark  Bowers  Hawley  Pike 

Rev.  J.  B.  Pilny 721  Morse  Ave.,  Simpson Wayne 

J.  D.  Kizer Maplewood  Lackawanna 

Earl  Killam Lake  Ariel  Pike 

E.  M.  Theobald 514  Ridge  St.,  Honesdale Wayne 

LeVan  Atherholt Honesdale  Wayne 

Oscar  Olsommer Canadensis Pike 

Edward  Weinreben RD — Greentown  Pike 
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Betsy  Smith  of  Wyalusing  displays  13  bass  weigh- 
ing 30  pounds.  Caught  in  North  Branch  by  H.  H. 
Martin,  Manheim;  D.  T.  Piefer,  Lancaster,  and 
C.  S.  Breeker,  Lititr. 


COLUMBIA  SPORTSMEN 
SPONSOR  CARNIVAL 

River  Park,  the  Inter-County  bridge, 
Front  street,  Laurel  Hill  cemetery  and 
many  other  vantage  points  were  lined  with 
an  estimated  10,000  people  to  view  the  fire- 
works finale  to  the  Columbia  Fish  and 
Game  Association’s  second  annual  July 
Fourth  celebration. 

The  observance,  unblemished  but  for  sev- 
eral minor  casualties — taken  care  of  at  the 
First  Aid  tent — attracted  several  hundred 
to  the  river  shore.  More  than  100  boats 
dotted  the  river  during  the  program. 

“Sesqui  Pageant  of  Heritage,”  adopted 
slogan  for  the  Sesqui-Centennial  celebration 
to  be  held  in  Columbia  in  September,  was 
the  “surprise”  piece  promised  by  the  sports- 
men in  their  pyrotechnics.  Other  features  of 
the  display  included  199  aerial  bombs  and 
20  set  pieces.  The  bombs  were  fired  by  an 
expert  of  the  Ohio  Fireworks  Company  and 
the  set  pieces,  erected  on  the  river  by  Joseph 
Lyle,  Clarence  Datesman,  Roy  Rode, 
Charles  Holland  and  Ralph  Stevens,  were 
set  off  by  Datesman  and  Rode. 

Officers  of  the  sportsmen  organization 
were  loud  in  their  acclaim  for  the  general 
public’s  support  of  the  celebration.  In  sev- 
eral instances,  concession  stands  were  sold 
out.  They  also  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  the  support  accorded  them  by  Columbia, 
the  P.  R.  R.  and  State  Police  in  handling 
the  great  crowds.  The  affair  went  off  with- 
out any  reported  law  violations  and  the 
officers’  duties  were  restricted  to  directing 
traffic  and  keeping  the  crowds  moving. 

Races  included  several  dashes  for  boys 
and  girls  and  numerous  river  events  such 
as  swimming  races,  tub  and  row  boat  races. 


BIG  TROUT  CAUGHT  IN 
MONROE  WATERS 

Wrote  Warden  H.  P.  Custard,  of  East 
Stroudsburg,  Monroe  county,  on  June  28: 
We  have  had  a very  good  trout  season  up 
to  this  time.  There  have  been  more  fisher- 
men on  our  streams  to  date  this  year  than 
in  any  previous  season  to  my  knowledge  and 
most  of  them  are  very  well  satisfied  with 
their  catches.  While  the  weather  has  been 
cold  and  fly  hatches  were  not  very  good 
save  on  a few  days,  a lot  of  trout  have  been 
taken  on  the  fly.  Although  the  largest  creels 
generally  have  been  taken  by  the  bait  fish- 
ermen, some  mighty  nice  catches  were  taken 
on  fly.  A few  of  the  big  brown  trout  from 
Brodheads  Creek  follow: 

Fishing  dry  fly,  L.  L.  Schauer  of  Strouds- 
burg scored  with  an  18-inch  brown  trout, 
weighing  2 pounds  3 ounces,  on  May  30,  a 
16% -inch  brown  weighing  one  pound  14 
ounces  on  June  10,  and  a 20%-inch  brown 
weighing  3 pounds  5 ounces  on  June  16. 

Fishing  minnow,  Frank  Bush  of  East 
Stroudsburg  caught  a 25-inch  brown  trout 
weighing  five  pounds  on  June  7.  A 19% -inch 
brownie  weighing  3 pounds  was  caught  on 
a dry  fly  by  Henry  Michael  of  Stroudsburg 
on  June  8.  Bernard  Rowe  of  Analomink 
caught  a 19-inch  brown  trout  weighing  2 
pounds  7 ounces  on  a wet  fly  on  June  4.  A 
21% -inch  brown  trout  weighing  3 pounds  5 
ounces  was  taken  on  a nightcrawler  by 
Grant  Rarick,  14,  of  East  Stroudsburg,  on 
April  25. 


ALLEGHENY  HIGH  FOR  BASS 
OPENER;  PLUGS  BEST  LURES 

The  upper  Allegheny,  one  of  the  best 
bass  streams  in  Pennsylvania,  was  in  poor 
condition  to  fish  when  the  season  opened, 
writes  Warden  R.  C.  Bailey  of  Youngsville. 
His  report  follows: 

We  had  a very  poor  day  here  for  the 
opening  of  bass  season.  The  Allegheny  was 
high  and  roily  and  the  weather  was  unfa- 
vorable. It  started  raining  about  9 a.  m. 
and  continued  all  day.  Very  few  bass  were 
taken  and  most  of  the  anglers  had  given  it 
up  by  two  in  the  afternoon. 

The  following  anglers,  all  members  of  the 
Wilkinsburg  Sportsman’s  Association,  re- 
ported limit  catches  on  the  opening  day: 
S.  R.  McClure,  Tony  Badali,  Roy  Stewart, 
Morris  Klingingsmith  and  Charles  Coggins. 
Their  catches  all  were  12  inches  or  over  in 
length  as  these  members  have  set  the  length 
at  12  inches  and  no  fish  under  this  size  are 
creeled.  The  largest  bass  was  taken  by  Tony 
Badali  on  a light  plug.  The  fish  was  19 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  3%  pounds. 
All  catches  were  made  on  plugs.  The  arti- 
ficials seemed  to  be  the  better  takers  in  the 
roily  water  and  more  fish  were  taken  on 
artificials  than  on  live  bait. 

Perhaps  the  luckiest  angler  of  all  was 
Glenn  Miller  of  Wilkinsburg.  He  was  fish- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Kinzua  and  while 
crossing  “Rattle-snake  Island”  became  en- 
tangled in  vines  and  briars  and  fell  down. 
Rattle-snake  Island  was  true  to  its  name 
for  a rattler  was  under  Mr.  Miller  when  he 
fell,  and  struck  at  his  chest.  However,  Glenn 
had  an  extra  spool  of  casting  line  in  his 
shirt  pocket  and  the  snake  hit  the  spool  in- 
stead of  getting  through  to  him. 


PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER 

CATCHES  GROUNDHOG  ON 
FISHING  TRIP 

Do  groundhogs  swim  as  a rule?  inquires 
Dave  Jones  of  Scranton.  He  relates  the  fol- 
lowing experience. 

I was  out  fishing  on  Waynewood  Lake, 
formerly  Bidwell’s  Pond,  one  day  last 
August.  It  was  a beautiful  day  and  while 
the  fish  were  not  hitting  very  well,  I was 
enjoying  myself  immensely,  feeling  thank- 
ful for  the  great  out-doors  and  such  a fine 
place  to  fish.  At  the  moment  I was  alone  on 
the  lake  with  not  another  boat  in  sight. 

Suddenly  I saw  something  out  in  the  lake 
that  looked  like  I didn’t  know  what.  The 
longer  I looked  at  it,  the  more  puzzled  I be- 
came, but  I could  see  that  it  was  headed  in 
my  direction.  As  it  came  nearer  I could 
hear  it  cough  and  snort  and  believe  me,  I 
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was  getting  uneasy.  My  only  weapon,  if  it 
came  for  the  boat,  were  the  oars.  Then,  lo 
and  behold,  it  came  right  for  me. 

As  it  neared  the  boat,  I went  into  action 
with  the  oars,  struck  it  on  the  neck  and 
tossed  it  into  the  boat.  It  proved  to  be  a 
fine  juicy  groundhog  or  woodchuck.  Later  I 
gave  it  to  a friend  of  mine  from  Pittsburgh, 
who  was  staying  at  a nearby  cottage,  and 
it  made  a fine  meal. 

Thought  perhaps  dogs  might  have  cor- 
nered the  groundhog  and  forced  it  into  the 
water.  At  any  rate,  in  my  18  years  of  fish- 
ing on  this  lake,  I have  never  observed  any- 
thing like  this. 


Stenog:  “So  there’s  something  you  must 
get  off  your  chest  before  your  wife  ar- 
rives?” 

Boss:  “Yes,  darling,  your  head.” 


Wm.  G.  "Bill"  Munsell  prepares  to  do  himself  a little  "fishin"  in  his  beloved  "Big  Stream"  (Drift- 
wood Branch  of  The  Sinnamahoning).  Mr.  Munsell's  ready  and  pungent  wit  as  well  as  his  dexterity 
with  the  dry  fly  rod  have  made  him  a popular  figure  among  trout  fishermen  of  North  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. Ken  Reid,  former  Fish  Commissioner  has  aptly  described  Mr.  Munsell  as  "The  Will  Rogers 
of  The  East". — Candid  Photo  by  Walt  Hollefreund. 
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Still  fishing  for  bass  on  a promising  flat  on  Tuscarora  Creek,  Juniata  County. 


SOME  SUCKERS 

There  are  suckers  aplenty  in  the  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek  in  Cumberland  county,  and 
if  there’s  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it, 
we  offer  the  following  news  story  which  ap- 
peared during  the  spring  in  the  Carlisle 
Sentinel: 

Today  wasn’t  April  1,  eye  witnesses  were 
sober  and  none  disputed  their  word  on  the 
biggest  and  best  fish  story  of  the  year. 

Five  thousand  suckers,  possibly  more  but 
hardly  less,  were  observed  massed  in  a 
school  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  just  off 
the  south  shore  at  the  jumping  station. 
Nearby  was  a school  of  minnows,  about 
25,000  of  them. 

Several  anglers,  celebrating  “Forefath- 
ers Day”  with  rod  and  line,  cast  into  the 
mass  of  fish  with  their  reddest  and  fattest 
worms,  but  without  success. 

The  fish  were  more  intent,  so  the  story 
goes,  on  moving  on  up  stream  to  spawn. 
They  had  100  feet  or  more  to  go  before  they 
would  have  to  stop  or  turn  or  do  something 
because  of  the  Cave  Hill  dam. 

First  to  report  the  migration  was  Chai’les 
Strohm  who  estimated  the  number  and  also 
the  size  of  the  fish  which  he  said  was  be- 
tween 8 to  20  inches.  Corroborating  him 
was  George  Wagner,  in  charge  of  the  bor- 
ough water  plant  at  the  creek,  who  was  re- 
minded by  the  piscatorial  harbinger  of 
spring  of  the  time,  some  years  ago,  when 
he  observed  20,000  carp,  in  round  numbers, 
gathered  at  about  the  same  spot. 


SCRANTON  CAMP  63  HOLDS 
BIG  RALLY 

At  a largely  attended  rally  of  Scranton 
Camp  63,  United  Sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  audi- 
torium in  Scranton,  Joseph  Mellon,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, pinch-hitting  for  Charles  A. 
French,  commissioner  of  fisheries,  of  Har- 
risburg, who  was  too  ill  to  attend,  lived  up 
to  his  reputation  of  being  able  to  entertain 
a group  of  sportsmen. 

In  addition  to  plenty  of  humor,  appreciat- 
ed by  all  present,  Mellon  went  into  detail 


concerning  the  good  work  being  done  by  the 
fish  commission  in  stocking  fish,  and  urged 
all  sportsmen  who  have  not  already  done  so 
to  try  their  luck  fishing  for  the  big  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  in  the  one-mile  stretch 
of  water  at  the  Spring  Creek  project. 

S.  T.  Truscott,  regional  member  of  the 
fish  commission  from  Dalton,  and  a great 
favorite  of  the  sportsmen  throughout  the 
state,  did  well  with  a combination  of  hu- 
mor, facts  and  figures.  Commissioner  Trus- 
cott talked  at  length  in  affirming  his  opin- 
ion that  the  fish  commission  must,  in  time, 
purchase  the  rights  of  all  streams  and  lakes 
in  the  state  to  assure  the  future  of  fishing. 

Other  interesting  speakers  were  Dr.  O.  E. 
Hippinsteel  and  Squire  Norman  Farnham, 
of  Honesdale,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  of 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Honesdale,  and  Attorney 
J.  Q.  Crevelling,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

Three  reels  of  moving  pictures  furnished 
by  the  fish  commission  was  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  meeting. 


SUMMER  MONTHS  GOOD  FOR 
STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 

July  and  August  are  the  most  effective 
months  for  improvement  of  trout  streams. 
This  season  of  the  year  is  a determining 
factor  in  the  effectiveness  of  stream  better- 
ment. In  the  majority  of  instances,  trout 
waters  are  at  low  level  during  midsummer, 
revealing  sections  most  in  need  of  improve- 
ment. From  another  angle,  hot  summer  days 
are  ideal  for  work  in  the  cold  water  of  a 
trout  stream.  The  importance  of  concentrat- 
ing this  improvement  program  on  major 
trout  waters,  that  is,  on  waters  that  have 
been  approved  for  stocking  in  the  Fish 
Commission’s  stream  survey,  has  been 
stressed.  To  improve  a small  stream  that 
becomes  dangerously  low  during  drought 
periods  is  not  advisable,  as  such  streams 
maintain  little  or  no  aquatic  life. 

The  following  suggestions  on  stream  im- 
provement may  prove  timely.  First,  plan 
the  work  carefully.  Go  over  the  stream  to 
be  improved,  checking  on  available  mate- 
rial for  construction  of  deflectors,  dams  and 
covers — that  is,  logs,  boulder,  and  fallen 


trees.  Remember  that  deflectors,  to  be  most! 
effective,  must  be  installed  at  a bend  in  the 
stream,  along  the  right  shore,  if  the  stream 
bend  is  to  the  right,  and  the  left  shore,  if 
the  curve  is  to  the  left.  Dams  should  be  con- 
structed only  on  streams  of  low  tempera- 
ture water  that  have  a swift  flow,  in  order 
not  to  warm  the  water  to  the  detriment  of 
trout  in  lower  areas.  Second,  build  with  an 
idea  of  permanency.  Haphazard  construc- 
tion often  is  of  no  avail  in  stream  improve- 
ment, and  frequently  may  be  detrimental  to 
trout  in  the  stream.  If  logs  are  used  in  dams 
and  deflectors,  they  should  be  securely 
based  in  the  shore,  firmly  wired  together 
with  heavy  galvanized  wire,  and  staked. 

Boulder  and  rock  construction  should  also 
be  firmly  based  with  large  rocks  for  per-j 
manency. 

When  completed,  an  improvement  proj- 
ect should  have  a number  of  log  covers 
located  at  advantageous  points  on  the 
stream.  The  necessity  of  increasing  natural 
cover- — brush,  trees  and  other  shelter  on  the 
shores,  and  aquatic  vegetation  in  the  stream 
itself — has  been  stressed  in  former  articles. 
Built  in  conjunction  with  deflectors  and 
dams,  log  covers  serve  a dual  purpose  of 
additional  shelter  for  trout,  and  when  prop- 
erly constructed,  provide  additional  pools 
through  the  digging  action  of  the  current 
beneath  them.  While  some  of  Pennsylvania’s 
trout  streams  are  low  banked,  many  streams 
in  this  state  are  high  banked  and  are  adapt- 
able, in  instances  where  swift  currents  and 
low  temperature  water  prevail,  to  log  and 
boulder  dams. 

Log  covers  should  be  constructed  flush 
with  or  slightly  below  the  summer  water 
level  of  a stream.  Of  the  various  types,  the 
cover  known  as  the  triangle  cover  appears 


A fine  brace  of  rainbow  trout  taken  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  by  J.  A.  Calkins, 
Johnsonburg. 


most  suitable  for  improvement  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  cover  may  be  effectively 
used  in  conjunction  with  log  wing  or  bould- 
er wing  deflectors,  and  when  properly  built 
serves  to  form  a fine  pool  or  refuge  for 
trout  beneath.  If  built  in  conjunction  with 
a log  or  boulder  deflector  it  should  be  placed 
a short  distance  downstream  from  the  tip  of 
the  tip  of  the  deflector,  so  that  the  increased 
current  will  serve  to  form  a pool  beneath. 
The  triangle  cover  should  be  based  on  the 
shore  opposite  the  deflector.  To  be  most 
effective,  deflectors  should  quarter  down- 
stream. 


Three  heavy  logs,  wired  firmly  together 
in  the  form  of  a triangle,  serve  as  a base 
for  the  surface  logs,  which  are  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  extremities  of  the  base  logs.  These  sur- 
face logs,  wired  to  the  base  logs,  should, 
when  the  cover  is  placed,  run  parallel  to 
the  current,  butts  facing  upstream.  The 
heavy  base  log  on  the  upstream  side  should 
be  angled  slightly  downward  to  give  it  the 
greatest  possible  digging  power.  Stakes 
driven  into  the  stream  bed  should  support 
the  tip  of  the  deflector  slightly  below  the 
water  level  at  the  point  farthest  toward 
center  of  the  stream.  For  greater  strength 
the  base  logs  should  be  lopped  securely  to- 
gether. The  strongest  available  stakes 
should  be  used.  In  placing  the  cover,  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  should  be  based  at 
the  shoreline,  and  the  base  log  faces  the 
downstream  current.  When  installed  in  such 
a manner  that  the  surface  logs  are  slightly 
beneath  the  summer  water  level  of  the 
stream,  this  cover  offers  little  opportunity 
for  watersnakes,  turtles,  or  other  fish  preda- 
tors to  use  it  for  sunning  purposes. 

A cover  that  has  been  tried  successfully 
at  Sprink  Creek  is  the  square  cover,  which 
is  suitable  for  installation  in  midstream. 
Two  heavy  logs,  one  at  each  extremity  of 
the  cover,  serve  as  a base  for  this  structure. 
The  smaller  cover  logs  should  be  firmly 
wired  and  stapled  to  the  base.  When  com- 
pleted, this  cover  should  be  staked  firmly  at 
midstream,  with  the  surface  logs  running 
parallel  to  the  current.  Owing  to  heavy 
water  pressure,  stakes  used  in  placing  the 
square  cover  must  be  of  heavy,  strong  wood, 
driven  into  the  stream  bed  about  five  feet. 
This  cover  is  particularly  adaptable  for 
uniformly  deep  streams. 

Current  deflectors  of  the  boulder  type 
have  also  been  installed  at  the  Fish  Com- 
mission’s stream  improvement  and  trout 
nursery  project  on  Spring  Creek.  A plan  for 
rotating  the  current  from  these  deflectors 
was  accomplished  through  installation  of  the 
deflector  at  a point  farthest  upstream  on 
the  left  shore,  placing  another  deflector 
about  one  hundred  feet  downstream  on  the 


right  shore,  and  at  a similar  distance  from 
the  second  deflector,  installing  another 
farther  downstream  on  the  left  shore.  The 
deflectors  are  located  in  comparatively  quiet 
water,  and  have  created  splendid  eddies, 
dIus  still  water  below  the  bases  that  have 
served  as  a good  winter  hole  for  trout. 


She  gazed  pensively  at  the  rural  scene. 
“Why  are  you  running  that  steamroller 
;hing  over  that  field  ” she  asked. 

“I’m  raising  mashed  potatoes  this  year,” 
replied  the  farmer. 
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GIG  WATERDOGS 

Writes  Warden  Dean  Davis  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Jefferson  county: 

Through  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  In- 
diana Fish  and  Game  Association  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Homer  Graham,  Mr.  McKee  and 
Mr.  Pollock,  ardent  members  of  the  assa- 
Mr.  Pollock,  ardent  members  of  the  asso- 
party  for  waterdogs  or  hell-benders  of 
which  we  got  twenty-five  on  Little  Mahon- 
ing Creek. 

These  “dogs”  were  taken  before  they  laid 
their  eggs  as  they  were  extremely  full.  They 
also  had  a number  of  crayfish  and  minnows 
in  them. 

I giged  this  particular  stretch  of  water 
twice  last  fall  and  once  this  spring  taking  a 
total  of  sixty-two  “dogs”.  If  they  would 
only  eat  on  an  average  of  one  fish  a day, 
which  would  be  light,  it  would  keep  a hatch- 
ery busy  raising  fish  for  them  and  I am 
sure  the  majority  would  starve  to  death. 

Taking  this  into  consideration  we  should 
never  leave  one  of  these  fellows  get  away 
from  us. 


YOUR  TURN;  WE  GIVE  UP 

After  consulting  Jerry  and  all  our  other 
sidekicks  with  no  plausible  answers  to  the 
following  communication,  we’re  passing  it 
along  to  you  ANGLER  readers  for  solution. 
We  quote: 

dear  mr.  Editer  All  year  the  boys  has  been 
arguin  about  this  and  I wisht  you  would 
settel  it  in  The  Angeler.  what  we  want  to 
know  is  which  is  wright.  Opnen  Day  last 
year  the  Judge  was  asneekin  up  on  some 
trout  that  was  playing  around  and  the  bar- 
ber cut  in  on  him  and  neither  of  them  got 
any  of  them  fish.  Some  says  they  woudnt 
take  no  more  heed  of  a Judge  than  they 
would  to  enyone  when  they  was  fishin  and 
some  says  a barber  makes  people  take  there 
turns  in  a barber  Shop  and  we  want  too 
know  what  you  think. 

This  is  anonimus  becaus  I aint  afeerd  of 
no  Judge  myself  but  you  cannot  never  tell 
about  no  barber 

Thankeing  You  in  Advance 
Yours  Truely 

Anonimus. 


REMOVE  CATFISH  FROM 
RESERVOIR 

A large  number  of  catfish  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  Bakerton  Reservoir  and 
placed  in  streams  and  dams  open  to  public 
fishing.  The  task  of  removing  the  catfish 
and  a few  other  varieties  was  assumed  by 
members  of  the  Bakerton  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  after  the  Bakerton  Water  Company 


Wayne  Smith  of  the  Colebrookdale  Sportsmen’s 
Club  with  his  catch  of  carp  from  the 
Perki  omen  Creek. 


decided  to  drain  the  dam.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  fish  were  released  in  Ecken- 
rode  and  Duman  Dams.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies were  17  and  18  inches  long. 


CONNEAUTEE  RANGE 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

On  Sunday,  June  26th,  “Conneautee 
Range”  Sportsman’s  Club,  held  their  annual 
outing  and  election  of  officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  Howard  Gil- 
breath, president;  Cyril  Fetzner,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  Gilmore,  secretary-treasurer; 
Wilfred  Dean,  executive  officer.  They  are  all 
from  Erie. 

Owing  to  inclement  weather,  the  outing 
date  was  advanced  to  July  17th,  at  which 
time  a picnic  for  members  and  guests — trap, 
pistol,  rifle  shooting,  archery,  soft  ball  and 
other  entertainment  were  held. 

“Conneautee  Range”  is  situated  one  mile 
north  of  Edinboro,  and  consists  of  125  acres 
on  Conneautee  Creek,  and  has  a limited 
membership. 

The  club  is  interested  in  competitive 
shoots,  and  would  be  glad  to  contact  simi- 
lar clubs  in  the  vicinity. 
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Penrose  Hav/man  of  Lancaster  with  a 15-pound 
carp  taken  on  doughball  in  Safe  Harbor  dam  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 


L.S.L.  SPORTSMEN  FIGHT 
POLLUTION 

The  L.  S.  L.  Sportsmen’s  association  held 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Orrstown 
with  the  president,  Oliver  Swanger,  presid- 
ing. Reports  were  heard  from  various  mem- 
bers in  regard  to  placing  salt  licks  in  the 
mountains  for  deer.  The  association  urges 
members  and  others  to  assist  in  this  work. 
Swanger  reported  also  that  deer  had  done 
some  damage  to  tomato  fields. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the 
Chambersburg  association  to  participate  in 
a buffalo  roast,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to 
purchase  game  for  Franklin  county.  The 
date  for  the  affair  has  not  yet  been  definite- 
ly set. 

Action  was  taken  toward  appealing  to 
the  fish  commission  in  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  Middle  Spring  Run, 
known  locally  as  the  Branch.  Extreme  pol- 
lution has  been  evident  and  recently  many 
fish  were  killed  as  a result,  it  was  reported. 
The  draining  of  a Shippensburg  dam  with- 
out permission,  and  without  means  having 
been  taken  to  protect  the  fish,  also  caused 
the  destruction  of  a large  number  of  fish, 
association  members  said. 

The  dates  of  August  5 and  6 were  de- 
cided upon  as  the  time  for  the  association’s 
annual  festival,  and  President  Swanger  was 
elected  manager  of  the  affair.  The  follow- 
ing committees  were  appointed:  Entertain- 
ment, Harrison,  Gruuver  and  Archambeau; 
purchasing  committee,  Henry,  Lieberknight 
and  Warren;  table  committee,  Guyer,  Bol- 
linger and  Gabler;  games  committee,  Stoey, 
Nye  and  Hostetter;  bottle  stand,  Shields, 
Robert  Zeke  and  Harry  Zeke;  refreshment 
stand,  R.  K.  Martin;  traffic  officer,  Spencer 
Killian;  advertising,  Breese,  Frye  and 
Clippinger. 


A PIKE  COUNTY  HOOP  SNAKE 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
horny  tip  of  the  tail  and  so  the  hoop  snake 
is  always  armed  when  he  meets  a victim. 

When  the  hoop  snake  struck  the  hoe  han- 
dle, the  horn  penetrated  through  and  be- 
cause it  is  barbed  the  snake  could  not  with- 
draw it,  so  he  was  fast  to  the  hoe  handle. 
When  the  farmer  fled  he  was  so  frightened 
that  he  did  not  go  back  to  see  what  had 
become  of  the  snake  until  sundown.  You 
know  all  snakes  which  get  into  fights  die  at 
sundown.  Well  the  farmer  crept  back  and 
parted  the  corn  until  he  reached  the  row 
where  the  snake  lay.  Sure  enough  the  snake 
was  dead,  but  the  hoe  handle  was  so  af- 
fected by  the  poison  that  it  had  swelled  up 
like  a big  saw  log.  This  gave  the  thriftful 
farmer  an  idea.  He  hurried  back  to  the 
barn  and  hooked  up  the  team;  then  return- 
ing to  the  field,  he  hauled  the  log  to  Charley 
Redding’s  mill,  had  it  sawed  and  made  into 
shingles,  with  which  he  roofed  his  bam. 

Yes,  the  hoop  snake  is  a bad  one.  It 
might  be  worth  while  for  all  the  folks  who 
go  to  Pike  county  the  coming  summer  to 
keep  a good  watch  for  hoop  snakes.  The 
Smithsonian  Institute,  at  Washington,  D.C., 
has  a standing  offer  of  $50,000  reward  for 
a hoop  snake,  dead  or  alive.  If  anyone  finds 
one  I will  be  glad  to  come  and  catch  it  and 
we  can  split  the  reward. 


PERRY  TOWNSHIP 
CLUB  IS  ACTIVE 

The  Perry  Township  Game  Association 
was  organized  May  17,  1937  with  a nucleus 
of  17  members  which  has  grown  to  113 
within  a little  more  than  a year,  the  Asso- 
ciation reports. 

The  club  is  very. active,  meeting  regularly 
the  last  Tuesday  night  of  each  month,  at 
which  time  some  special  social  feature  and 
entertainment  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  business  session. 

The  June  meeting  was  largely  attended. 
Dr.  Scott  Fritz  of  Marietta  was  present  and 
showed  motion  pictures  of  prize  Beagle 


hounds  on  the  hunt  which  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  social  committee  prepared 
about  100  quarts  of  “Snapper  Soup”  to- 
gether with  a good,  OLD  FASHIONED 
DUTCH  LUNCH,  and  none  of  the  boys 
went  away  empty.  The  chef  was  Owen 
Henne,  and  the  committee  personnell  is  Geo. 
Yoder,  Nevin  Adams  and  Lester  High. 

A F arm  Game  Refuge  program  was  start- 
ed last  year  and  has  already  proved  itself 
of  great  merit.  We  hope  to  increase  this 
project  to  3000  acres. 

Members  of  the  Association  are  very  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  all  possible  ways  and 
constructive  work  is  being  accomplished. 
Last  fall  we  harvested  about  70  bushels  of 
corn,  a large  quantity  of  sun  flower  seed 
and  kaffir-corn  for  winter  feeding.  Shelters 
and  feeding  baskets  were  also  erected. 
Eighty  four  rabbits  and  sixty  pheasants 
were  stocked.  Forty-five  cans  of  perch  were 
stocked  in  the  Dauberville  dam  and  thirty- 
five  cans  of  black  bass  in  Lake  Ontelaunee. 
We  are  very  grateful  for  the  splendid  co- 
operation received  from  Game  Warden  M. 
J.  Golden  and  Fish  Warden  Wm.  Woun- 
derly. 

The  Association  now  has  over  $100  in  the  I 
treasury  and  is  sponsoring  special  events 
to  increase  this  amount  considerably  in 
order  to  purchase  game  for  restocking.  A 
picnic  was  held  at  the  club  headquarters 
the  last  Sunday  of  July,  at  which  time  val- 
uable prizes  were  given  away. 


BIG  MUSKIE  KILLED 

Word  has  been  received  from  Warden  W. 
E.  Briggs  of  Waterford,  Erie  County,  that 
a 54-inch  muskellunge,  weighing  40  pounds, 
was  found  dead  at  Gillette’s  boat  landing 
on  the  west  shore  of  Edinboro  Lake  on 
June  26. 

According  to  Briggs,  it  is  the  consensus 
of  opinion  among  a number  of  people  at  the 
lake  who  were  interviewed  that  the  big  fish 
was  struck  and  killed  by  a speeding  motor- 
boat  operated  on  the  lake  the  day  before. 


FOUND— Roll  of  five-dollar  bills.  Will 
the  owner  please  form  a line  at  the  north 
entrance  to  Main  Building. 


Fishing  for  brook  trout  in  a branch  of  Fish  Creek,  Sullivan  County. 
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WALTONIANS  DEDICATE 
JUNIOR  FISHING  POOL 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

The  day  started  off  bright  and  cheery 
when  the  youngsters  gathered  at  the  Spring 
Valley  trolley  station  to  parade  to  the  pond. 
But  even  before  the  formal  opening,  nine- 
year-old  Junior  Degler  couldn’t  resist  the 
temptation  to  throw  his  line  and  when  he 
pulled  it  in  a six-inch  bass  dangled  from 
the  hook.  (P.  S.)  He  threw  it  back. 

Although  there  were  5,000  fish  in  the 
pond,  the  anglers  were  restricted  to  a five- 
fish  “catch.”  The  league  wants  to  teach 
them  the  value  of  conservation. 

Dedication  of  the  pond  stirred  up  so 
much  interest,  Lincoln  G.  Ruth,  Izaak  Wal- 
tonian,  stopped  his  car  to  pick  up  six  young- 
sters. They  were  hiking  from  Riverside. 

Perhaps  the  youngest  fisherman  of  the 
lot  was  six-year-old  “Freddie.”  Red-haired 
and  freckle-faced,  he  was  a typical  “Tom 
Sawyer”  in  his  big  straw  hat  and  blue  over- 
alls. 

“How  many  did  you  catch?”  he  was 
asked. 

“Only  one,”  he  chirped.  “These  fish  are 
hook-sliy!” 


Another  youngster  had  already  mastered 
the  art  of  fishermen  tales.  His  sunfish,  he 
boasted,  was  “s-o-o-o  big.” 


Fishing  was  restricted  to  children  under 
16  years  of  age,  and  they  had  a merry  time 
before  the  envious  eyes  of  onlookers  who 
were  unable  to  whet  their  piscatorial  appe- 
tites. There  was  the  little  girl  who  got  a 
hook  caught  in  her  dress.  . . . Her  father 
made  things  right,  and  then: 

“Let  Daddy  show  you  how  to  do  it.  . . .” 


Pretty  soon  4 o’clock  rolled  around  and 
the  youngsters  left  reluctantly.  They’ll  be 
able  to  come  again  next  Saturday,  fishing 
being  restricted  to  one  day  a week.  Mem- 
bers of  the  league  will  be  on  hand  to  see 
that  things  run  smoothly. 

Commented  Bob  Berson,  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  idea  for  the  Children’s  Fish- 
ing Pool. 

(1)  It  should  serve  to  educate  the  young- 
sters in  conservation.  This  can  be  done  by 
limiting  the  number  of  fish  caught  to  five  a 
day.  Such  a ruling  not  only  instills  a sport- 
ing desire  to  catch  a lesser  number  of  fish, 
but  also  tends  to  provide  an  extended  per- 
iod for  other  fishermen. 

(2)  It  will  provide  a relatively  safe  place 
for  the  children,  as  the  water  at  “Mud 
Pond”  is  only  a few  feet  deep  and  is  pa- 
trolled by  adults. 

(3)  Boys  and  girls  who  enjoy  fishing  but 
have  no  older  persons  to  take  them  can 
satisfy  their  youthful  desires  rather  than 
sneak  out  the  back  door  with  a feeling  of 
guilt  that  partly  spoils  their  day  of  fun 
along  the  banks  of  some  local  stream. 

“Often,”  Berson  continued,  “the  boy  or 
girl  will  ask  this  question:  ‘Dad,  can  I go 
fishing  with  you  today?’  Well,  dad  has  made 
other  plans  and,  besides,  he’s  going  to  be 
plenty  busy  baiting  his  hooks  and  watch- 
ing out  for  the  big  ones,  without  having  to 
take  care  of  the  little  ones  on  shore. 

“But  if  dad  could  only  see  the  eyes  widen, 
the  thrill  of  excitement  and  hear  the  gasp 
or  surprise  that  accompanies  the  landing 


of  their  son’s  or  daughter’s  first  fish,  he’d 
find  himself  more  than  compensated  for  his 
trouble. 

“However,  if  dad  really  doesn’t  have  time 
to  take  the  youngsters  along  or  if  he  doesn’t 
happen  to  be  a fisherman,  that’s  where  the 
juvenile  pond  comes  in.  We,  the  members  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  feel  that  if  we 
can  teach  parents  what  a great  thing  it  is 
to  make  pals  of  their  children — to  take 
them  along  on  expeditions  of  this  sort  in- 
stead of  wounding  their  feelings — then  we 
will  be  more  than  repaid  for  our  trouble.” 

Five  ironclad  rules  already  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the  fish  committee.  These  will  gov- 
ern activities  at  the  juvenile  pool  and  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  All  fishing  will  be  restricted  to  un- 
licensed fishermen,  i.  e.,  boys  and  girls  under 
16  years  of  age. 

(2)  Parents,  relatives  or  any  other  per- 
sons will  not  be  permitted  to  give  the  chil- 
dren any  assistance  in  angling,  except  the 
league’s  representatives  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  education. 

(3)  The  limit  of  daily  kill  will  be  five 
fish,  either  of  one  species,  or  the  combined 
catch. 

(4)  Fishing  at  the  juvenile  pool  will  be 
permitted  only  on  Saturdays,  from  10  a.  m. 
to  4 p.  m.  during  the  school  vacation  periods. 

(5)  Every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
prevent  accidents  of  any  type,  but  the  city 
of  Reading,  any  officials  of  the  city,  and 
members  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  will 
not  be  held  responsible  for  injury  or  acci- 
dent to  any  child  or  person. 

“We  also  hope  that  all  licensed  fishermen 
in  this  vicinity  will  prove  to  be  good  sports 
by  refraining  from  fishing  in  this  pool,” 
Berson  added.  “The  pool  will  be  patrolled 
by  wardens  who  will  enforce  this  ruling,  but 
we  sincerely  hope  it  won’t  be  necessary  to 
punish  any  violators.  This  juvenile  pool  will 
be  meant  for  children  and  children  only.” 

Prizes  Offered 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  is  planning  to 
offer  a number  of  prizes  to  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  present  on  the  opening  day. 


They  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Largest  Fish  Caught  by  a Boy — 
First  prize,  a 50-yard  line. 

For  the  Largest  Fish  Caught  by  a Girl — 
First  prize,  a 50-yard  line. 

For  the  Second  Largest  Fish — Second 
prize,  a float  to  a boy  and  a girl. 

Third  prize,  floats  to  smallest  boy  and  girl 
fishing. 

Throughout  the  entire  season,  Berson 
said,  various  contests  will  be  held  at  the 
juvenile  fishing  pool  and  many  prizes  of- 
fered. 


DISCUSS  PROBLEM  OF 
LAND  POSTING 

Hunting  and  fishing  problems  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Equinunk  and  nearby  were  dis- 
cussed at  a special  meeting  of  the  Wayne 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association  at  that 
place  Thursday  evening  on  June  23.  More 
than  100  attended. 

Several  land  owners  of  the  vicinity  told 
officers  of  the  association  that  they  have 
posted  their  land  against  public  hunting  and 
fishing  because  of  unsportsmanlike  tactics 
shown  by  hunters  and  anglers  in  the  past. 

Members  of  the  organization  agreed  that 
the  landowners  were  right,  but  invited  them 
to  join  the  association  in  order  to  assist  in 
solving  the  latter’s  problems.  It  was  learned 
that  10,000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Equinunk 
have  been  restricted  from  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

Speakers  at  the  session  were:  A.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Pleasant  Mount,  president;  N. 
C.  Farnham,  vice-president  of  the  North- 
east District,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen;  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men; Dr.  O.  E.  Hippensteel,  Dr.  J.  A.  Baer, 
John  A.  Foster  and  J.  E.  Southerton. 


Salesman:  “You  make  only  a small  de- 
posit and  then  you  don’t  make  another  pay- 
ment for  six  months.” 

Lady  of  the  House:  “Who  told  vou  about 
us?” 
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Oliver  Myers,  Bill  Hillbush,  Charley 
Koons  and  Doyle  Reid  of  Newville,  Cum- 
berland county,  this  year  will  try  to  dupli- 
cate or  exceed  their  catches  of  big  small- 
mouth  bass  made  last  season  in  the  Cono- 
doguinet  Creek.  Myers  caught  a bass  meas- 
uring 17  inches  and  weighing  2 pounds  10 
ounces.  Hillbush  landed  one  measuring  16 
inches  and  weighing  2 pounds  even,  Koons’ 
catch  measured  19  inches  and  weighed  3 
pounds,  while  Reid’s  fish  topped  the  list, 
measuring  20%  inches  and  weighing  3 
pounds  15  ounces,  according  to  Warden 
Frank  Kirchner. 


Landing  fallfish  with  the  flyrod  and 
standard  trout  equipment  is  first  rate  sport 
in  the  opinion  of  Hiram  Kremer  of  Phila- 
delphia. Kremer  has  had  some  sporting  fish- 
ing with  these  swift  silvery  fish  on  the 
riffles  of  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  in  Cum- 
berland county.  His  catches  ranged  in 
length  from  8 to  13%  inches  and  were  taken 
on  a number  10  trout  fly. 


Among  first  day  fishermen  who  reported 
success  in  the  Condoguinet  Creek  at  open- 
ing of  the  bass  season  were  C.  E.  Dugan 
of  Harrisburg  and  Tom  Camello,  Harris- 
burg. Four  nice  smallmouths  were  taken  by 
Dugan  while  Camello  scored  with  two,  the 
largest  12  inches  in  length.  Record  fish  for 
the  opening  four  days  on  this  stream  was 
taken  by  Dick  Huber  of  Mechanicsburg,  who 


Clair  Graham  of  Chicora,  R.  D.,  with  a 20  inch 
largemouth  bass  weighing  5 pounds.  It  was  taken 
' in  Thorn  Run  Dam,  Butler  county,  on  a plug. 


creeled  a 22%  inch  smallmouth  weighing 
four  and  one-half  pounds.  Four  other  bass, 
ranging  in  weight  from  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds,  completed  his  catch,  which  was 
made  on  live  bait. 


Mrs.  F.  S.  Dunne  of  Philadelphia  was  a 
proud  anglerette  on  the  morning  of  the 
opening  day  of  the  bass  season.  While  fish- 
ing a bass  bug  in  Villess’  Dam  at  the  head- 
waters of  Darby  Creek,  she  caught  a 3 
pound  large-mouth  bass. 


A fine  wall-eyed  pike,  24  inches  in  length, 
was  taken  on  the  opening  day  of  the  bass 
season  from  the  Juniata  River  near  New- 
port by  John  Bothimer  of  Elizabethtown. 


One  of  the  finest  brook  trout  for  the  past 
season  has  been  reported  by  Warden  An- 
thony Lech.  It  was  17%  inches  in  length 
and  was  taken  from  Wild  Creek  in  Carbon 
county  by  Joe  Amstock,  of  Cumbola,  Schuyl- 
kill county. 


Warden  Link  Lender  of  Bellwood  reports 
a big  brown  trout  taken  from  Bald  Eagle 
Creek  in  Centre  county  by  J.  C.  Redding  of 
Altoona  on  a minnow.  It  measured  23% 
inches  in  length  and  dressed  3 pounds  6 
ounces.  John  Hockenberry,  of  Sproul,  Len- 
der reports,  caught  a 21-inch  brown  trout 
weighing  3 pounds  one  ounce. 


Conneautee  Creek  in  Erie  county  provided 
great  sport  for  four  Erie  trout  fishermen 
one  day  in  May,  reports  Warden  W.  E. 
Briggs.  The  fishermen,  Earl  and  Elmer 
Ebert,  Jim  George  and  Bueno  Froess,  landed 
14  trout  between  them  ranging  in  length 
from  10  to  17%  inches.  The  fish  were 
brooks,  browns  and  rainbows. 


One  of  the  most  popular  fishermen  in  Erie 
is  gray-haired,  75  year  old,  Chris  Zilch.  An 
expert  fly  tyer,  one  of  his  pet  theories  is 
that  the  moon  governs  his  fishing.  The  al- 
manac comes  in  handy  he  says,  and  he  likes 
to  fish  in  the  new  moon  period. 


Billy  Strawn,  11  years  old,  had  the  tussle 
of  a lifetime  when  he  hooked  into  an  11- 
pound  carp  in  Ten  Mile  Creek,  near  his 
home  in  Waynesburg,  Greene  county. 


The  Yellow  Breeches  Creek  furnished 
some  excellent  trout  fishing  during  the  past 
season,  in  fact,  many  central  Pennsylvania 
anglers  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  ranked  as 
the  best  all  season  stream  from  the  angle 
of  catches  in  the  central  counties.  Among 
the  big  trout  taken  from  this  Cumberland 
county  water  was  the  21% -inch  rainbow 
creeled  by  Ernest  Glaser  of  Harrisburg. 


The  fish,  21%  inches  in  length,  weighed  3 
pounds  12  ounces.  It  was  caught  on  a night- 
crawler. 


Bucktails  and  streamer  flies  were  more 
popular  as  lures  with  trout  fishermen  dur- 
ing the  1938  season  than  ever  before,  in 
the  opinion  of  Clarence  Stogsdill  of  Henry- 
ville,  Monroe  county.  Stogsdill,  an  expert 
fly  tyer  and  trout  fisherman,  found  that  the 
dry  flies  were  outstripped  in  popularity,  ac- 
cording to  Warden  Harry  Custard. 


A fine  brown  trout  was  taken  by  Elmer 
Richwine  of  Latrobe  while  fishing  in  Lynn 
Run,  according  to  Warden  Sam  Henderson. 
It  measured  18%  inches  in  length,  but  the 
weight  was  not  given. 


Fishing  minnow  on  opening  day  of  the  i 
bass  season,  Bill  Covely  of  Norristown 
caught  a fine  bass  measuring  a little  better 
than  17%  inches  in  length.  The  catch  was 
made  in  the  Manatawney  Creek. 


In  three  successive  trips  during  the  trout 
season,  reports  Warden  Russ  Womelsdorf 
of  Kingston,  Melvin  Robins  and  sons,  Mel- 
vin, Jr.,  and  Charles,  caught  a total  of  61 
brook  trout  ranging  in  size  from  8 to  14 
inches.  The  catches  were  made  in  Bear 
Creek,  Luzerne  county. 


A l9'/2  inch,  3/2  pound  largemouth  bass  taken  in 
Salford  dam  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek  by  Charles 
Sm  ith  of  Pottstown. 


"Aw  shucks,  Honey;  I was  just  gonna  take  him  along  for  a decoy! 
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EDITORIAL 


TAKE  THE  BOY  ALONG 


T NO  time  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  fish  conservation  has  there  been 


a more  urgent  need  for  proper  education  in  good  sportsmanship  for  our  boys 
and  girls,  the  fishermen  and  fisherwomen  of  tomorrow.  Present  indications  are 
that  1938  will  have  found  an  all-time  record  number  of  anglers  on  our  streams 
and  lakes.  Similarly,  the  interest  being  taken  by  our  youth  in  this  great  sport 
of  fishing  has  been  particularly  evident  to  those  who  have  been  along  our  fishing 
waters.  Boys  and  girls  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  are  finding  in  the 
sport  made  immortal  by  Izaak  Walton,  healthful  pleasure.  This  fact  alone  serves 
to  stress  the  urgent  need  for  proper  education  of  our  youthful  anglers. 

Not  in  sportsmanship  alone  is  it  necessary  to  educate  our  youth.  Ask  the  average 
boy  or  girl  who  has  started  fishing  this  year,  the  difiference  between  a black  bass 
and  a pickerel,  a sucker  and  a carp,  and  in  many  instances  you  will  discover  an 
amazing  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  fish  these  children  are  catching.  There 
is  a real  threat  to  our  drive  for  better  fishing  in  their  failure  to  know  the  various 
species.  For  instance,  when  the  bass  are  on  the  nest  during  early  June,  many 
children  frequent  our  bass  waters.  Can  we  blame  them,  if,  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  various  species  which  they  may  catch,  one  of  them  may 
take  a bass  from  its  nest?  Size  limits,  seasons  and  daily  creel  limits  are  known 
sketchily,  if  at  all,  by  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  today  constitute  a growing 
and  important  unit  in  our  army  of  fishermen.  It  is  necessary  that  we  realize  this 
fact  and  start  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  a sound  and  far-reaching  educational 
program  to  reach  this  group.  This  is  work  in  which  our  organized  sportsmen  are 
already  taking  an  active  part  in  many  sections  of  the  state.  That  it  may  be  carried 
to  other  sections  with  excellent  results  goes  without  saying. 

The  public  schools  have  taken  up  conservation  teaching  to  a much  greater 
extent  during  the  past  several  years  than  ever  before.  Thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  have  been  afforded  in  the  classroom  an  opportunity  to  know  the  fish  they 
may  catch  during  vacation.  The  finest  classroom  of  all,  in  this  respect,  however, 
is  right  along  our  fishing  streams.  Here  it  is  that  our  licensed  fishermen  may 
spend  a short  time  of  each  trip  astream,  talking  fish  and  fishing,  and  stressing  good 
sportsmanship,  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  You  will  find  not  only  a receptive 
audience  with  these  youthful  anglers  but  an  enthusiastic  one,  children  who  are 
eager  to  absorb  every  bit  of  information  possible  to  obtain  concerning  this  sport 
they  are  taking  up.  Young  minds  are  quick  to  grasp  details  concerning  anything  in 
which  they  happen  to  be  interested,  and  certainly  this  tendency  offers  a solid 
foundation  for  our  efforts  to  encourage  knowledge  of  fish  life  and  sportsmanship 
in  fishing. 

An  incident  that  occurred  when  one  of  our  lecturers  addressed  a group  of  boys 
in  a central  Pennsylvania  county  last  spring  serves  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  need 
for  more  knowledge  concerning  fish  and  their  habits.  The  subject  had  been  bass 
and  their  spawning,  and  immediately  following  the  talk,  one  of  the  first  boys  to 
come  forward  was  a youngster  of  about  12  years.  “Mister”,  said  he,  “I  didn’t 
know  them  bass  was  carin’  for  their  younguns  when  I caught  ’em  in  June.  Not 
goin’  to  do  it  again,  neither”. 

That  boy,  one  of  the  sportsmen  present  explained  later,  had  been  one  of  the  worst 
young  “outlaws”  along  the  river. 

In  closing,  let  me  suggest  that  on  future  fishing  trips,  take  a boy  along,  and 
failing  that,  spend  a little  time  telling  boys  you  may  see  just  how  to  fish  and  be 
good  sportsmen  about  it.  It  will  pay  big  dividends. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  SPRING  CREEK  PROJECT 

By  C.  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


THE  Spring  Creek  Project  is  located  at 
Bellefonte,  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  exact  geographic  center  of  the  State. 
The  development  was  established  at  this  point 
because  of  the  suitability  of  the  water  supply 
for  the  growing  of  any  or  all  kinds  of  fish 
stocked  by  the  Board.  Because  of  its  geo- 
graphic location,  insofar  as  the  distribution  of 
fish  is  concerned,  and  because  of  the  ideal 
characteristics  of  the  main  stream  for  the 
creation  of  a demonstrative  stream  improve- 
ment development,  Spring  Creek  is  unique. 

The  Project  consists  of  a fish  farm,  one  and 
one-eighth  mile  of  the  main  stream,  used  as 
the  fishing  area,  and  900  feet  of  an  artificial 
stream  for  women  anglers  only. 

The  fish  farm  comprises  three  units,  located 
within  a radius  of  three  miles.  The  Pleasant 
Gap  unit  consists  of  the  main  hatchery  build- 
ing and  office  space  and  98  rearing  pools  with 
a development  now  under  construction  for  the 
addition  of  49  new  areas. 

Lower  Spring  Creek  Project  comprises  117 
pools  and  the  Upper  Spring  Creek  Project  86 
pools,  or  a total  number  of  ponds  now  in  use 
of  201  and  49  under  construction. 

In  1937,  this  fish  farm  stocked  in  the  public 
waters  of  the  State,  147,058  pounds  of  fish. 
The  food  consumed  over  the  same  period 
totalled  596,936  pounds.  The  distribution  was 
as  follows : 


Trout  (Brook,  Brown  and 

Rainbow ) 

Suckers  

Minnows  

Catfish  

Bream  

Bass  (Large  and  Small- 
mouthed)   


133,151  pounds. 
171  pounds. 
31  pounds. 
9,208  pounds. 
142  pounds. 

4,355  pounds. 


In  1932-33,  a wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  the 
State  for  stream  restoration  work.  This  type 
of  fish  conservation  was  new  to  all  associated 
with  the  Fish  Commission.  The  organized 
sportsmen  and  others  were  clamoring  for  con- 
struction advice  on  how  to  proceed.  At  the 
same  time  the  Commissioners  were  desirous  of 
securing  additional  property  for  hatching  de- 
velopment and  this  particular  site  had  been 
under  observation  for  several  years.  Fortunate- 


Giant  spring  at  the  Project,  feeding  trout  pond 
units. 


ly,  it  was  suitable  for  both  fish  cultural  work 
and  experimental  stream  restoration  develop- 
ment and  was  purchased  in  the  Spring  of  1933. 
The  purchase  included  one  and  one-eighth  miles 
of  Spring  Creek. 

Spring  Creek  is  fed  at  intervals  throughout 
its  course  by  large  limestone  springs,  which 
furnish  a strong  dry  season  flow.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  Tussey  Mountains,  in  Potter 
Township,  Centre  County,  flows  in  a north- 
westerly and  northeasterly  direction  and  enters 
Bald  Eagle  Creek,  near  the  town  of  Miles- 
burg.  Total  length  of  the  stream  is  approxi- 
mately 24  miles;  total  drainage  area  146  square 
miles.  The  topography  consists  in  the  head- 
waters and  middle  basin  of  a rolling  agricultural 
valley  and  the  lower  basin  becomes  gorge-like 
and  cuts  through  Bald  Eagle  Ridge.  The  rate 
of  fall  for  the  upper  3f4  miles  is  28.6  feet  per 
mile  and  the  lower  16j4  miles  18.4  feet  per 
mile. 

The  Board’s  project  is  located  about  12  miles 
from  the  source  and  has  a rate  of  fall  of  19 
feet  to  the  mile,  with  approximately  a drainage 
of  120  square  miles.  Spring  Creek  has  always 
been  an  outstanding  trout  stream,  but  the  section 
selected  for  the  stream  improvement  work  was 
not  a section  harboring  many  fish  and  a section 
generally  bypassed  by  the  angler  familiar  with 
the  fishing  conditions  in  the  stream.  For  about 
a year  after  the  property  was  acquired,  studies 
were  made  of  stream  improvement  that  has 
been  carried  on  elsewhere  and  various  types 
of  improvement  devices  were  made  in  miniature 
and  tested  in  miniature  waters  to  observe  change 
in  stream  currents  and  other  factors. 

Until  the  spring  of  1934,  when  actual  work 
of  installing  the  devices  in  this  stream  was 
undertaken,  it  consisted  of  two  Water  Jack 
Dams,  8 “V”  Deflectors,  9 Alternate  Deflectors, 


2 Log  Deflectors,  5 Boulder  Dams,  15  Sub- 
merged Triangular  Log  Covers,  4 Inverted 
“V”  Deflectors  and  3 Stepping  Stone  Dams. 
This  is  very  intensive  stream  improvement 
work  for  so  short  a stretch  of  stream,  but  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  the  original  intent 
was  to  install  as  many  different  types  of  devices 
as  were  known  to  exist  and  thought  applicable 
to  the  improvement  of  Pennsylvania  streams. 

While  the  work  was  under  way  and  shortly 
after  it  was  completed,  it  was  seen  that  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  individuals  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  the  property  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  observing  the  results  to  pay  for  the  initial 
investment.  But  those  in  charge,  being  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sportsmen 
that  attend  regular  meetings  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  repast  that  is  served 
after  the  meeting,  conceived  the  idea  of  like- 
wise furnishing  another  inducement  to  have 
them  visit  this  area,  besides  viewing  the  stream 
restoration  work.  This  inducement  was  re- 
stricted fishing  in  this  section  of  the  stream.  In 
the  Spring  of  1934,  the  improved  section  was 
heavily  stocked  with  large  trout  and  opened 
to  the  general  public  under  certain  rules  and 
regulations.  It  almost  at  once  met  with  the 
general  favor  of  the  angling  public  and  has 
become  so  popular  that  it  is  now  generally 
called  the  “Fisherman’s  Paradise”.  This 
particular  kind  of  fishing  seemed  to  appeal  to 
the  ladies,  or  perhaps  there  were  more  women 
anglers  than  the  Board  was  aware  of  for 
they  early  expressed  a desire  to  have  a section 
of  the  stream  set  aside  for  their  own  enjoy- 
ment. Because  of  the  short  stretch  of  stream 
under  control,  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
use  the  main  stream  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
bypass  was  cut  from  the  creek  channel,  parallel- 
ing the  mountain  side  for  a distance  of  900  feet. 
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i This  artificial  creek  was  improved  with  devices 
similar  to  those  in  the  main  area  and  turned 
over  to  the  fair  sex  under  certain  rules  and 
: regulations.  This  stretch  of  water  serves  a two- 
fold purpose.  It  is  used  by  the  ladies  for  an- 
gling while  the  project  is  open  and  during  the 
fall  and  winter  retains  40,000  eight  to  twelve 
inch  trout  for  distribution  in  the  streams  of  the 
State  the  following  spring. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  the  visit- 
ing anglers  have  not  been  changed  since  the 
original  opening  in  1934.  No  separate  charge 
is  made  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  the  project. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  you  present  a 
resident  or  non-resident  fishing  license.  The 
project  is  enclosed  with  a woven  wire  fence. 
As  the  angler  enters,  at  the  entrance  booth, 
his  name,  address  and  fishing  license  number 
are  taken.  He  is  then  provided  with  a large 
button  of  identification,  bearing  a number  and 
the  inscription  Spring  Creek  Project.  When  he 
leaves  the  Project  for  the  day,  he  checks  out 
at  the  same  booth,  where  he  returns  the  identi- 
fication button,  and  furnishes  information  as 
to  the  number  of  fish  caught  and  returned  to 
the  stream.  A record  is  made  of  the  actual 
kill,  covering  the  species,  size  in  inches  and 
weight  in  ounces.  Fishing  starts  in  the  morning 
and  ends  each  evening  at  the  sound  of  electric 
I sirens  located  along  the  stream  banks. 

I The  following  covers  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  1938  open  season : 

1.  Open  season  May  10  to  July  9,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

2.  Open  from  8:00  A.  M.  to  8:00  P.  M. 
(Standard  Time)  or  until  Klaxon  is 
sounded. 

3.  No  fishing  will  be  permitted  on  this 
project  on  Sundays. 

4.  Daily  Limit — 10  may  be  caught,  but 
only  TWO  may  be  killed.  The  angler 
must  stop  fishing  after  TWO  FISH  have 
been  killed. 


5.  Only  artificial  flies  with  barbless  hooks 
or  regular  hooks  with  the  barbs  removed 
may  be  used.  No  spinners. 

6.  Fishing  with,  or  possession  of  any  live 
bait,  angle  worms,  meat,  liver,  or  any 
other  bait,  is  a violation  of  the  rules  and 
regulations. 

7.  Size  Limit- — All  fish  from  large  stream 
under  10  inches  in  length  and  on  ladies 
stream  under  7 inches  in  length  must 
be  carefully  returned  to  the  water. 

8.  All  anglers  holding  a Pennsylvania  Fish- 
ing License  will  be  permitted  to  fish 
five  days  during  the  season. 

9.  The  dressing  or  cleaning  of  fish  on  the 
property  is  prohibited  as  all  fish  must 
be  weighed  when  checking  out. 

10.  Positively  no  wading  in  the  stream  for 
any  purpose  permitted. 

11.  No  sinkers  or  weights  of  any  kind  are 
permitted. 

12.  Violation  of  any  of  the  above  rules  and 
regulations  will  be  subject  to  a fine  of 
Twenty  Dollars  ($20.00)  or  confiscation 
of  your  fishing  equipment,  revocation  of 
your  fishing  license,  or  all  three  if  the 
Board  deems  it  advisable. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  THIS  PROJECT  YOU 
CAN  HELP  THE  BOARD  AND  THE 
SPORTSMEN  OF  THE  STATE  BY  OBEY- 
ING THESE  RULES  AND  REPORTING 
ANY  INFRACTIONS  TO  THE  OFFICERS. 

Section  251  of  the  Act  of  May  2,  1935,  as 
amended,  provides  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners with  authority  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  angling,  catch- 
ing or  removal  of  fish  in  or  from  any  waters 
of  the  Commonwealth  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  Penalty  for  violation — Twenty 
Dollars  ($20.00). 


An  improved  section  of  Spring  Creek  just  above  the  project.  This  section  of  the  stream  is  also 

owned  by  the  Board. 


Photo  by  Seth  Gordon. 

George  Wilkinson,  Lewistown,  with  his  20  inch 
4 pounds  rainbow  trout  caught  at  the  Project. 


The  increased  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
venture,  since  its  inception,  can  be  seen  by 
reviewing  the  data  compiled  each  year : 


1934 

Total  number  of  fishermen,  2,952 

Total  number  of  fish  caught 4,729 

Total  number  of  fish  killed 2,472 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed,  8.8  oz. 

1935 

Total  number  of  fishermen 3,265 

Total  number  of  fish  caught 8,457 

Total  number  of  fish  killed 3,247 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed 13.6  oz. 

1936 

Total  number  of  fishermen,  6,513 

Total  number  of  fish  caught,  8,467 

Total  number  of  fish  killed 2,663 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed,  ....  15.8  oz. 

1937 

Total  number  of  fishermen,  9,123 

Total  number  of  fish  caught,  9,335 

Total  number  of  fish  killed 4,027 

Average  weight  of  fish  killed,  . . . 12.93  oz. 


During  the  first  28  days  of  the  1938  season, 
the  project  was  fished  by  8,739  anglers.  The 
number  of  fish  caught  was  7,028  and  number 
killed  4,101. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  how 
many  fish  are  actually  caught  or  killed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  stocked  in  the  stream. 

(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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Something  About  Casting  Contests 


FLY  AND  Bait  Casting  Contests  are  to  the 
fishermen  what  trap  shooting,  target 
practice,  and  dog  training  are  to  the  hunters.  In 
this  day  and  age,  with  our  great  number  of 
sportsmen,  and  our  limited  supply  of  fish  and 
game,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  turn  to  the 
artificial  for  our  sport,  and  it  becomes  intensely 
interesting  just  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis. 

Casting  tournaments  to  most  communities,  or 
most  sportsmens’  associations  are  comparatively 
new ; but  through  the  medium  of  field  days  they 
are  beginning  to  spread  like  wild  fire  and  are 
fast  becoming  popular.  Today  when  such  an 
event  takes  place  it  attracts  spectators  because 
of  its  novelty.  However,  the  time  is  coming 
when  all  sportsmen  will  take  them  as  a matter 
of  course,  and  have  the  correct  understanding 
of  them  just  as  they  have  of  trap  shoots. 

The  hunters,  in  all  respects,  are  much  further 
advanced  than  the  fishermen  in  their  various 
contests.  Skeet,  trap  shooting,  small  bore,  and 
large  bore  rifle  shooting,  pistol  shooting,  and 
field  trials  all  have  standard  regulations,  which 
include  targets,  distances,  borings,  shooting  posi- 
tions, style,  etc.  Every  section  has  a champion 
shooter,  and  he  knows  just  how  he  fits  into  the 
national  picture,  because  of  a perfect  system  of 
scoring.  Just  as  we  know  a good  bowler,  or 
golfer  by  the  scores  he  makes,  we  know  a 
good  shooter  by  his  scores.  This,  to  a great 
extent,  is  not  true  of  the  fly  casters  and  bait 
casters.  For  example,  we  don’t  know  if  the 
Lycoming  County  Casters  are  better  than  the 


Bobby  Peters,  13,  of  Lykens,  won  the  accuracy 
fly  event  with  a score  of  90.  and  that  was 
accomplished  with  an  adverse  wind. 


By  CHARLES  K.  FOX 

Chester  Ike  Waltons  by  comparing  the  scores 
of  the  respective  participants  because  the  tourna- 
ments are  conducted  according  to  different 
regulations,  and  scoring  systems.  The  official 
regulations  of  the  National  Association  of 
Scientific  Angling  Clubs  have  not  been  given 
consideration  by  Field  Day  committees,  because 
of  their  numerous  events,  and  lack  of  tackle 
restrictions.  In  other  words,  the  sportsmen  are 
seeking  practical  events  with  practical  fishing 
equipment  so  they  will  be  attractive  to  all 
casters,  and  not  merely  to  a handful  of  special- 
ists. We  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
nothing  as  yet  is  standard. 


In  this  article,  I am  attempting  to  put  forth 
my  idea  of  a practical  contest  which  will  appeal 
to  the  average  angler.  For  lack  of  a better1 
name,  let  us  refer  to  the  following  contest  as 
“feat  casting”.  The  casting  field  is  laid  out  on 
land  or  water,  and  there  are  five  practical 
targets  of  various  kinds  which  assimilate  situa- 
tions we  encounter  while  fishing.  There  are 
two  casting  positions ; one  for  fly  casting,  the 
other  which  is  ten  feet  in  back  of  the  first 
position,  for  bait  casting.  (See  illustration). 

The  scoring  for  all  targets  is  based  on  the 
demerit  system.  To  start  with,  the  caster  has 
a perfect  score  of  100.  For  every  foot  or  part 
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A Winner  Smiles. 


of  foot  by  which  the  target  is  missed,  one  point 
is  deducted.  If  the  lure  lands  from  1 to  12 
inches  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring,  one 
point  is  deducted;  if  from  13  to  24  inches,  two 
is  deducted,  and  so  on.  The  maximum  score 
deducted  for  any  one  cast  is  five.  If  the  fly  or 
plug  hits  within  the  ring,  or  on  its  edge,  it  is  a 
“perfect”  or  “Bull”,  and  nothing  is  taken  from 
the  caster’s  score.  Two  successive  casts  are 
made  at  each  target. 

Target  No.  1 is  small,  being  just  one  foot  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  in  our  fishing  the  situa- 
tion arises  which  requires  a very  accurate  spot 
cast.  It  may  be  a position  between  some  rocks, 
where  the  current  forms  a good  little  pool  or 
it  may  be  a small  opening  in  the  lily-pads.  A 
good  cast  has  an  excellent  opportunity  of  draw- 
ing a strike  from  a fish.  If  the  lure  is  not 
cast  into  this  spot,  no  fish  will  be  taken.  The 
ring  is  thirty  feet  from  the  fly  caster  and  forty 
feet  from  the  bait  caster. 

Frequently,  the  situation  arises  where  we 
must  cast  into  a narrow  channel.  If  our  cast 
to  either  side  of  it  fouls  on  an  obstruction, 
Target  No.  2 takes  care  of  this  situation.  One 
foot  on  each  side  of  a thirty  inch  ring  is  a 
board  eight  feet  long.  If  the  fly  or  plug  does 
not  land  between  the  upright  boards  the  caster 
loses  five  points ; if  the  lure  is  within  these 
bounds  the  scoring  is  the  same  as  usual,  one 
demerit  for  every  foot  or  part  of  a foot  out  of 
the  ring. 

The  third  target  is  a test  of  long  range 
accuracy ; but  this  time  the  target  is  larger  in 
diameter.  Under  normal  fishing  conditions,  the 
average  distance  cast  does  not  have  to  be  as 
accurate  as  the  short  range  work,  for  if  great 
accuracy  were  required,  we  would  sneak  up  a 
little  closer  so  that  we  would  be  more  certain  of 
our  shot.  This  is  a round  five  foot  target,  sixty- 
five  feet  away  from  the  fly  caster,  and  seventy- 
five  feet  from  the  plugger. 

Many  a trout  or  bass  lurks  under  over- 
hanging branches,  and  many  a time  an  angler 
takes  a chance  and  tries  to  hit  such  a hot  spot 


with  his  lure.  Target  No.  4 is  a thirty  inch  ring 
under  a hurdle  five  feet  high,  and  five  feet 
wide.  If  the  lure  lands  outside  of  the  hurdle, 
five  points  are  deducted  and  if  the  lure  lands 
within  the  five  foot  bounds  the  scoring  is  the 
same  as  it  is  with  other  targets. 

The  last  target  is  more  of  a novelty  event 
than  any  of  the  others  in  that  it  takes  care 
of  one  of  our  most  awkward  situations.  Some- 
times it  is  utterly  impossible  to  cast  in  the 
usual  manner,  because  of  obstructions.  Now  and 
then  we  bump  up  against  the  situation  in  fly 
fishing,  where  a back  cast  cannot  be  made  from 
our  regular  casting  side,  and  to  place  the  fly 
where  we  want  it  to  land  either  a roll  cast  must 
be  employed,  or  we  must  change  the  rod  to  the 
other  hand  and  cast  from  that  position.  This 
target  for  the  fly  event  is  a test  in  accuracy 
roll  casting,  or  casting  from  the  sinister  side. 
The  plug  fisherman  when  wading  a creek,  or 
going  around  the  edge  of  a lake,  must  at  times 
either  cast  back  handed  or  shift  the  rod  to 
the  other  hand  to  cast  around  bushes  or  limbs. 
Target  No.  5 therefore,  brings  to  use  the  back 
hand  flip,  the  bow  and  arrow  cast  or  gives  the 
ambidextrous  man  the  advantage  he  deserves  for 
his  skill. 

Anyone  who  can  get  a score  between  85  and 
90  “feat”  casting  under  pressure  is  good,  and 
the  man  who  consistently  scores  over  90  is 
great.  In  fact,  the  latter  is  so  hot  that  he  can 
feel  at  liberty  to  show  someone  else  how  to  do 
it  without  deserving  any  raspberries. 

The  two  distance  events  have  gotten  out  of 
control.  In  my  judgment  this  trick  tackle,  such 
as  hollow  butt  rods  without  reels  and  surgeons’ 
silk  bait  casting  lines  should  be  outlawed,  or  if 
we  must  continue  to  develop  finer  and  funnier 
tackle  for  new  records,  it  should  come  under 
special  events.  The  reason  that  statement  is 
made  is  simply  this : It  costs  so  much  to  use 
this  non-fishing  equipment  that  it  makes  the 
game  prohibitive  to  some  and  distasteful  to 
many.  As  long  as  practical  fishing  tackle  is 
employed,  we  can  all  enter  into  it,  and  it  is  a 


The  Lykens  tournament  got  under  way  with 
a casting  exhibition  by  a clown. 

test  of  skill  and  not  a test  of  equipment.  Today 
there  is  a royal  road  to  distance  casting 
supremacy ; and  for  the  good  of  the  game,  that 
road  should  be  changed. 

The  following  restrictions  are  satisfactory : 
The  fly  rod  must  weigh  5)4  ounces  or  less,  and 
may  not  be  over  10  feet  in  length.  This 
eliminates  salmon  rods.  The  fly  line  employed 
is  unrestricted.  The  leader  must  be  at  least 
6 feet  long  for  distance  and  accuracy.  The  fly 
is  furnished.  In  the  distance  fly  event  the 
usual  practice,  which  works  well,  is  to  record 
all  the  casts  made  in  three  minutes  time  by  the 
caster,  and  his  score  is  the  average  of  the 
three  best. 

Today  in  the  bait  casting  events  everything  is 
unlimited  except  the  casting  weight  which  is 
standard.  The  ^ ounce  size  is  the  popular  one. 
I believe  the  limit  on  the  line  should  not  be 
less  than  9 pound  test.  In  other  words,  it 
should  be  a fishing  line.  Five  casts  are  made, 
and  the  score  is  the  average  of  the  three  best 
out  of  the  five.  Backlashes  or  breaks  count  as 
casts. 

* * * 

For  the  last  two  years,  Harrisburg  has 
sponsored  through  the  City  Park  Department, 
a casting  tournament,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’,  a sports- 
men’s Association.  This  contest  not  only  at- 
tracted hundreds  of  people  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  garden  spots  of  the  State,  Italian  Lake, 
in  Northern  Harrisburg,  but  furnished  keen 
competition  for  some  fifty  participants.  Take 
notice,  officials  of  other  cities,  here  is  a good 
idea.  The  rules  used  in  this  tournament  proved 
to  be  highly  satisfactory,  and  here  is  the  way 
it  was  conducted. 

There  were  four  events,  distance  and  accuracy 
in  fly  and  bait  casting.  The  set-up  was  such 
that  two  events  could  be  carried  on  at  one 
time.  The  judges  were  prominent  citizens  of 
Harrisburg.  There  were  wonderful  awards, 
(Turn  to  page  15) 
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FISH  PONDS  FOR  THE  LAND  OWNERS 


MANY  inquiries  are  received  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
from  parties  seeking  information  on  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  private  fish  ponds. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  lend  every 
assistance  possible  towards  this  work.  Upon 
request  engineers  are  sent  to  make  suggestions 
and  give  advice  in  reference  to  the  construction. 
Fish  culture  advice  is  given  with  reference  to 
the  stocking  and  maintenance  of  the  pond.  In 
addition  to  this,  upon  written  request  to  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  pond  owners  are 
furnished  with  a fish  cultural  application,  which, 
when  properly  filled  out  and  returned,  will 
secure  for  a start  in  the  new  pond  those 
species  of  fish  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
purchased  from  commercial  hatcheries,  and 
which  are  usually  best  suited  for  the  pond 
owners. 

Privately  owned  ponds  can  be  made  not 
only  a source  of  food  supply  for  the  family  use, 
but  in  many  instances  where  time  and  study  is 
given  the  venture,  a supply  of  fish  will  be 
available  for  market  purposes.  If  due  care  is 
given  to  the  planting  of  the  pond  with  aquatic 
vegetation  and  beautifying  the  surrounding 
landscapes,  it  may  be  made  a place  of  rest  and 
comfort  for  the  grown-ups  as  well  as  a place 
of  recreation  for  the  little  folks  and  in  many 
instances  may  provide  a handy  place  for  secur- 
ing the  winter  crop  of  ice. 

As  no  two  ponds  or  pond  sites  are  identical, 
no  fixed  set  of  rules  can  be  laid  down  for 
their  construction  and  maintenance.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  simply  relate  some  of  the 
requirements  necessary  for  their  success. 

Pond  Construction 

Before  starting  to  build,  the  proposed  site 
should  be  gone  over  carefully ; positive  assur- 
ance obtained  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  all  times ; grades  and  levels  taken ; all 
natural  advantages  utilized;  dangers  from  floods 
taken  into  consideration,  and  thought  given  to 
the  species  of  fish  intended  to  be  reared.  It  is 
also  well  to  bear  in  mind  at  this  time  that 
perhaps  in  the  future  as  success  is  attained 
the  number  of  ponds  will  be  increased.  Unless 
time  and  study  is  given  this  work,  the  results 
are  usually  disappointing.  The  time  that  the 
average  farmer  or  land  owner  can  devote  to 
his  fish  is  limited.  And  again  most  pond  sites 
are  best  adapted  for  the  warm  water  species 
of  fish.  By  the  term  warm  water  fish  is  meant 
the  fish  found  in  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  large 
streams.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
Board  usually  recommends  the  stocking  of  the 
pond  with  fish  that  will  propagate  naturally 
and  can  be  fed  on  artificial  food.  Flence,  the 
information  contained  herein  relative  to  con- 
struction and  maintenance  is  for  ponds  intended 
for  warm  water  fishes. 

Sources  of  Water  Supply 

Springs  are  usually  the  best  sources  of  water 
supply  when  they  are  known  to  be  thoroughly 
dependable  at, all  times  and  of  sufficient  flow  to 
prevent  stagnation ; however,  in  maintaining 
ponds  with  warm  water  fish,  the  summer  tem- 
perature must  not  be  too  low.  If  the  quantity 
of  spring  water  entering  the  pond  is  of  large 
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enough  volume  and  the  temperature  below 
sixty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  water  not  required  to  keep  up 
the  pond  levels  and  to  prevent  stagnation  should 
not  be  permitted  to  flow  through  the  ponds. 
In  ponds  fed  from  springs  the  danger  of  un- 
desirable species  of  fish  entering  the  pond  is 
eliminated.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  water 
supply  is  taken  from  nearby  streams,  lakes  or 
ponds. 

Size  of  Pond 

In  rearing  warm  water  fishes,  the  larger  the 
body  of  water  the  better  the  chance  of  success. 
Disappointment  usually  results  from  ponds  less 
than  an  acre  in  area.  The  larger  the  ponds  the 
better  the  conditions  can  be  made  for  natural 
reproduction  for  the  maintenance  of  a natural 
food  supply,  and  growth  of  aquatic  plant  life. 
Different  ranges  in  depth  can  be  had  which  will 
provide  shallow  feeding  grounds,  and  also 
deeper  portions  for  protection  during  the  winter 
months  or  extremely  hot  weather.  The  tempera- 
ture is  also  more  evenly  maintained  and  this 
has  a direct  bearing  on  the  well  being  of  the 
microscopic  food  supply  of  the  baby  fish. 

Locating  the  Pond 

In  locating  the  pond  sites,  all  natural  ad- 
vantages should  be  utilized.  Many  times  the 
contour  of  the  land  is  such  that  hillsides  form 
one  of  the  embankments.  Natural  depressions 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and,  where  drainage 
permits,  swamps  and  low  wet  lands  can  be 
excavated  at  little  expense.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  controlling  floods,  the  danger  of 
undesirable  species  of  fish  entering  the  pond, 
and  the  difficulty  of  properly  screening  the 
overflow,  main  streams  should  never  be  dammed 
for  the  purpose  of  a privately  owned  fish  pond. 

Building  the  Pond 

Ponds  are  usually  constructed  of  earth  or 
concrete  embankments,  or  a combination  of  the 
two.  Flowever,  earth  embankments  are  best 
adapted  to  warm  water  fishes  and  should  be 
used  whenever  possible.  The  success  of  the 
venture  will  depend  a great  deal  upon  the 
proper  construction  of  the  pond,  especially  the 
embankment,  for  upon  it  the  existence  of  the 
water  supply  in  the  pond  will  depend.  It  is 
well,  where  possible,  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  an  engineer  to  properly  lay  out  the  sites, 
giving  grades,  levels,  etc.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  earth  embankments,  the  first  step  is  to 
properly  prepare  the  foundation  or  place  upon 
which  the  embankment  is  to  rest.  Most  surface 
soil,  although  apparently  solid,  is  full  of  holes 
made  by  small  animals  and  insects,  and  is  more 
or  less  porous  due  to  the  roots  of  plants,  brush, 
trees,  etc.  If  the  embankment  is  constructed  on 
a foundation  of  soil  of  this  type,  leaks  will 
usually  occur ; hence,  where  the  embankments 
are  to  be  constructed,  all  sods,  brush,  trees,  etc., 
should  be  removed.  The  remaining  soil  should 
be  well  plowed  and  harrowed  and  the  furrows 
thrown  from  the  center  of  the  foundation 
towards  the  outside  edges.  This  operation 
should  be  continued  until  a well  formed  ditch 
is  made  sloping  from  the  inside  towards  the 
center.  The  size  and  depth  of  the  ditch  will 


depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the 
size  of  the  embankment.  Where  pockets  of 
gravel  sand,  or  soil  of  a porous  nature  are 
encountered,  they  should  be  removed  and  ex- 
cavations filled  with  well  rammed  clay  or 
hardpan.  If  the  foundation  soil  is  of  clay  or 
hardpan  nature,  little  danger  will  be  en- 
countered from  leaks  between  the  foundation 
and  the  embankment.  Where  a stone  founda- 
tion is  encountered,  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
build  an  earth  embankment  upon  it  without 
seepage.  The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  dig  a 
trench  through  the  stone  removing  all  loose 
particles  and  portions  showing  open  seams  and 
cracks.  This  trench  should  then  be  filled  with 
concrete  so  that  the  concrete  wall  extends  several 
feet  above  the  foundation  acting  as  a core 
wall  in  the  embankment. 

Earth  Embankment 

Usually  sufficient  soil  can  be  taken  to  good 
advantage  from  the  pond  bottom  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  embankment.  However,  no  sods, 
logs,  large  stones,  or  soil  of  a gravelly  or 
porous  nature  should  be  used.  Hardpan  and  clay 
soils  make  the  most  watertight  jobs.  The 
width  of  the  embankment  will  depend  upon  the 
size  and  depth  of  the  pond ; however,  in  most 
cases  the  work  is  done  with  the  teams  and 
scoops.  This  being  the  case,  the  embankments 
should  be  built  wide  enough  for  the  operation 
of  the  team.  The  soil  should  be  placed  on  the 
bank  in  uniform  layers,  not  to  exceed  eight 
inches  and  should  be  well  compacted  either  by 
hauling  of  the  material  or  by  other  methods. 
When  the  embankment  is  constructed  in  uniform 
layers,  it  will  settle  more  evenly  making  it  more 
water-tight,  and  the  finished  work  will  be  free 
from  unsightly  depressions. 

Concrete  Embankments 

When  concrete  embankments  are  used,  expert 
advice  should  be  obtained  with  reference  to 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  baffle,  etc.  Under 
seepage  will  occur  unless  the  foundations  are 
dug  deeply  enough  to  encounter  a clay  or  hard- 
pan  soil.  Concrete  ponds  are  not  ideal  for 
warm  water  fish.  When  the  embankments  are 
of  concrete,  it  is  recommended  that  earth  be 
thrown  against  the  inside  of  the  pond  wall 
in  such  a manner  that  a well-sloping  shore  line 
will  be  established. 

Intake 

Properly  constructed  intakes  are  necessary  to 
regulate  the  water  supply  and  prevent  fish  from 
entering  or  leaving  the  pond.  The  water  can 
be  conducted  to  the  pond  through  open  ditches, 
wooden  or  iron  pipes.  The  pipes  are  more 
satisfactory  as  they  eliminate  the  dangers 
encountered  from  floods  or  leaks  caused  by 
burrowing  animals,  and  valves  can  be  attached 
which  enable  the  flow  to  be  easily  regulated. 
Intakes  should  be  screened  to  prevent  them  from 
clogging,  as  well  as  to  retain  the  fish.  A 
convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to  construct  a 
concrete  box  at  a source  of  water  supply,  hav- 
ing the  top  and  the  end  facing  the  water  supply 
open.  In  the  end  facing  the  supply,  where 
screens  can  be  inserted,  grooves  are  placed.  The 
pipe  is  conducted  from  the  inside  of  the  box  to 
the  pond.  The  top  of  the  box  is  left  open  to 
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enable  the  operator  to  clean  the  screens  and 
regulate  the  valves.  It  is  well  to  have  the  top 
of  the  box  extend  well  above  the  flood  levels. 
If  this  is  not  practical,  a covering  of  planks 
which  will  be  a protection  during  flood  periods 
should  be  bolted  over  the  top. 

Spillways  and  Overflows 

At  no  time  should  water  be  permitted  to 
flow  over  the  embankment,  but  spillways 
should  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  They 
should  be  constructed  in  such  a manner  that 
they  can  be  properly  screened  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  leaving  the  pond,  and  that  stop 
planks  can  be  used  to  maintain  the  proper  water 
level  and  lower  the  ponds.  They  should  also 
be  constructed  so  that  the  ponds  can  be  drained 
with  a catchbasin  on  the  outside  of  the  spill- 
way to  retain  or  hold  the  fish  as  the  water  is 
being  lowered.  The  spillways  in  the  warm 
water  fish  ponds  at  Pennsylvania’s  hatcheries 
are  constructed  so  that  when  the  fish  are  re- 
moved the  water  is  gradually  lowered  and  the 
fish  collect  in  the  spillway ; this  eliminates  the 
use  of  drag  seines  which  usually  results  in  the 
rolling  of  the  fish  in  the  mud,  algae,  etc.,  and 
in  the  loosening  and  tearing  up  of  the  aquatic 
vegetation.  Detail  drawing  of  the  type  of  bulk- 
heads used  at  the  State  Hatcheries  is  shown 
with  this  article. 

They  consist  of  two  parallel  concrete  walls 
extending  through  the  earth  embankment  on  the 
lower  side  or  outward  portion  of  the  embank- 
ment. They  extend  a distance  of  approximately 
six  feet.  The  distance  between  the  two  walls  is 
determined  by  the  amount  of  water  to  be  carried 
off.  Opposite  one  another  on  the  portions  of  the 
walls  extending  into  the  pond  are  inserted  two 
grooves  three  inches  deep  and  three  inches 


wide  for  the  insertion  of  screens  and  stop 
plank.  On  the  portions  of  the  wall  extending 
through  the  outward  side  of  the  embankment  is 
placed  another  set  of  grooves  where  screens 
and  stop  planks  can  be  inserted  when  drawing 
off  the  pond.  The  bottom  of  the  spillway  is 
made  of  concrete.  The  first  or  inside  section 
extending  about  halfway  through  the  embank- 
ment is  several  inches  lower  than  the  pond 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  drainage. 
Below  this  is  a drop  of  about  twelve  inches. 
When  drawing  down  the  ponds  and  removing 
the  fish,  screens  and  stop  planks  are  placed  in 
the  outward  grooves.  The  stop  planks  raise 
the  water  high  enough  to  make  approximately 
eight  inches  of  water  in  the  lower  sections  of 
the  spillway.  In  this  pocket,  the  fish  collect 
as  they  leave  the  ponds  and  can  be  removed 
without  injury  to  them,  or  to  the  pond  bottom. 

Pond  Bottom 

The  dirt  from  the  pond  bottom  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  embankment  should  be  removed  in 
such  a manner  that  it  will  slope  from  all  points 
towards  the  spillway.  All  holes  or  depressions 
should  be  so  filled  that  when  the  pond  is  empty 
no  pools  of  water  where  the  fish  can  hide 
remain.  Along  one  or  more  shore  lines,  shallow 
shelves  where  the  water  ranges  in  depths  from 
six  to  eighteen  inches,  should  be  permitted  to 
remain.  These  shelves  make  ideal  spawning 
beds  as  well  as  a place  for  protection  and  forage 
ground  for  the  baby  fish.  Through  the  lower 
half  of  the  pond  the  depth  should  be  sufficient 
to  eliminate  the  danger  of  freezing  solid  during 
the  winter  months. 

Number  of  Ponds 

Where  space  is  available  and  the  land  owner 
wishes  to  go  into  the  venture  on  a larger  scale, 


it  is  suggested  that  a series  of  ponds  be  con- 
structed, where  the  fish  can  be  sorted  and  sepa- 
rated according  to  their  size.  The  poultryman 
would  not  think  of  brooding  baby  chicks  with 
grown  hens  nor  is  it  good  economy  for  the 
fish  grower  to  brood  his  baby  fish  with  the 
mature  stock.  While  some  species  of  fish  are 
more  cannibalistic  than  others  it  is  a known  fact 
that  most  fish  will  destroy  their  own  young,— 
goldfish  not  excepted.  By  having  a series  of  at 
least  three  ponds  with  the  properly  constructed 
spillways,  such  as  described  above,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  drain  the  ponds  and  sort  the 
fish.  In  addition  to  this,  a record  can  be  taken 
during  the  transfers  of  the  number  of  fish  on 
hand,  and  any  undesirable  specie  that  might  have 
entered  the  pond  can  be  disposed  of. 

Floods 

Time  and  money  should  not  be  considered  in 
protecting  the  ponds  from  floods.  Due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  timber,  the  runoff  during  the  rain 
storms  and  the  melting  of  snow  have  increased 
the  danger  of  floods  ten  fold  in  the  last  few 
years.  What  could  be  more  discouraging  than 
the  loss  of  the  fish  crop  and  the  destruction  of 
the  pond  caused  by  a few  hours  of  rainfall? 
Where  ponds  are  constructed  with  the  creek 
bordering  on  one  side  of  the  embankment,  it  is 
advisable  to  riprap  the  bank  with  stones,  or 
better  yet  to  construct  a concrete  retaining  wall 
of  sufficient  height  to  eliminate  any  danger  of 
the  rapid  current  undermining  the  embankment 
during  floods.  Where  ponds  are  constructed 
against  hillsides,  ofttimes  the  flow  of  surface 
water  entering  the  pond  during  storms  is 
sufficient  to  cause  damage.  This  condition  can 
be  overcome  by  carrying  the  surface  water 
around  the  ponds  in  trenches. 
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BASS  FORAGE  RESTORATION 


The  Sportsmen  May  Hold  the  Key  To  Bringing  It  About 


THE  practical  bass  fisherman,  familiar  with 
conditions  on  the  streams  he  fishes,  may 
have  noted  this  year,  in  different  waters,  a 
definite  shortage  in  minnows,  stone  catfish, 
crayfish  and  helgramites — food  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  bass  and  other  game  fishes.  Not 
only  in  securing  live  bait  would  this  shortage 
be  apparent.  Often  the  bait  caster,  while  fish- 
ing in  waters  teeming  with  minnows,  may  note 
the  skipping  action  of  shiners  in  the  path  of 
the  plug.  While  we  have  observed  in  some  of 
the  leading  central  Pennsylvania  bass  streams  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  baby  bass,  game  fish 
forage  seems  to  be  decreasing  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

What,  eventually,  must  be  the  effect  of  this 
unbalanced  relationship  between  our  game  fishes 
and  their  food  supply?  We  need  only  turn  to 
the  early  history  of  the  bass  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  for  an  answer.  That  definite  cycles  in 
the  bass  population  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  were  known  to  occur  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt.  Subjected  to  com- 
paratively light  fishing  during  this  period,  the 
bass  would  increase  to  the  point  where  they 
had  thinned  down  seriously  the  supply  of  avail- 
able food,  then  decrease  rapidly  in  number. 
Apparently,  when  the  fishes  and  other  forms 
of  forage  upon  which  they  preyed  once  more 
became  abundant,  the  bass  cycle  turned  upward. 
The  bass  is  a born  cannibal  and  deprived  of 
other  food  does  not  hesitate  to  feed  upon  its 
own  young.  This  tendency  makes  the  present 
decline  of  forage  in  our  waters  a matter  of 
vital  concern  to  every  fisherman  who  enjoys 
angling  for  this  peerless  fighting  fish. 

It  would  seem,  basing  our  conclusion  on  the 
observations  of  a number  of  veteran  bass  fisher- 
men and  personal  checkup,  that  the  most  urgent 
need  for  excellent  bass  fishing  in  many  of 
our  waters  at  the  present  time  is  restoration 
of  a good  supply  of  natural  forage.  This, 
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Bass  forage  of  the  finest,  the  crayfish. 


linked  with  natural  reproduction  of  bass  already 
in  the  streams  and  heavy  stocking  from  the 
hatcheries,  should  serve  as  a definite  forward 
step  to  improved  fishing. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  have  been  key  figures 
in  the  drive  for  better  fishing.  Their  organiza- 
tions have  backed  enthusiastically  improvement 
of  trout  streams,  campaigns  for  control  of 
predators  on  fish  life,  such  as  the  watersnake, 
and  pollution  control.  A number  of  associations 
have  maintained  trout  nurseries,  and  ponds  for 
raising  such  popular  warm  water  species  of 
fish  life  as  the  bluegill  sunfish  and  the  bull- 
head catfish.  This  last-mentioned  phase  of  their 
activities  brings  us  right  to  the  point  in  the 
matter  of  bass  forage  restoration.  Strategically 
located  in  many  instances  near  good  bass  waters, 
clubs  interested  in  raising  fish  for  stocking 


can  turn  to  production  of  minnows  and  cray- 
fish, ideal  bass  food,  with  splendid  results. 

Of  the  forage  fishes  that  lend  themselves 
readily  to  pond  propagation,  the  golden  shiner 
has  been  found  to  be  outstanding  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  an  excellent  paper  on  results  of  forage 
fish  investigations  in  Michigan,  Gerald  P. 
Cooper  of  the  Institute  for  Fisheries  Research, 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  suggests  that  the  red 
bellied  dace  might  well  be  added  to  the  list  of 
forage  fishes  suitable  for  pond  propagation.  Of 
particular  interest  in  this  matter  of  restoration 
of  bass  forage  have  been  the  findings  of 
T.  H.  Langlois,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish 
Propagation,  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation. 
Mr.  Langlois  reveals  that  outstanding  success  has 
been  attained  with  production  of  a certain  species 
of  crayfish,  Cambarus  rusticus  (Girard),  in 
ponds  at  the  state  hatcheries  in  Ohio,  a promi- 
nent state  in  bass  production.  Outstanding 
forage  for  bass,  the  possibilities  attendant  to 
a sharp  increase  in  the  crayfish  supply  in  our 
warmer  waters  seem  well  worth  further 
investigation. 

Available  for  production  of  minnows  and 
other  bass  forage  are  many  small  ponds,  some 
spring  fed,  others  having  a source  of  warm 
water  supply,  in  different  sections  of  the  state. 
While  it  is  true  that  most  of  these  ponds  are 
located  on  private  land,  the  cordial  relation- 
ship now  existing  between  farmers  and  the 
organized  sportsmen  should  smoothe  the  way 
to  their  eventual  use  for  production  of  bass 
forage.  The  manner  in  which  minnows,  planted 
in  waters  devoid  of  carnivorous  fishes  such  as 
the  bass  and  pickerel,  increase  in  number  is 
amazing.  We  have  in  mind  an  incident  that 
serves  amply  in  illustrating  this  fact. 

Several  years  ago,  Warden  Frank  Sanda  of 
Dauphin  county,  Special  Wardens  Steigerwalt 
and  Stickel  and  the  writer  removed  minnows 
from  a quarry  hole  located  near  Hershey  in 
Dauphin  county.  This  quarry  had  not  been  in 
use  for  a number  of  years  and  prior  to 
resumption  of  operations,  it  was  necessary  to 
lower  the  water  level  by  pumping.  The  number 
of  shiners  taken  was  amazing.  Only  three  other 
fish  were  removed,  a rock  bass  of  about  8 
inch  length  and  two  large  suckers.  Con- 
servatively, 50,000  golden  shiners,  ranging  in 
size  from  about  2 to  8 inches,  were  netted  in 
this  water  area  of  not  more  than  an  acre  in 
extent  before  operations  were  suspended.  To 
have  removed  even  one  quarter  of  that  number 
would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the 
Hershey  Chocolate  Corporation  kindly  furnished 
a driver,  a three-ton  truck  and  a number  of 
milk  cans  with  which  to  transfer  the  minnows 
from  the  quarry  to  the  waters  of  the  Swatara 
Creek,  a stream  about  one  mile  distant.  A 12 
foot  minnow  seine  and  two  small  scoop  nets 
comprised  the  equipment  used,  and  each  short 
haul  of  the  nets  yielded  masses  of  bait  fish. 
Considerable  difficulty  and  loss  of  time  was 
encountered  in  carrying  the  cans  up  the  steep 
rise  from  the  base  of  the  quarry  to  the  truck. 
The  Swatara  Creek,  incidentally,  is  a promising 
bass  stream  in  which  provision  of  more  forage 
is  essential. 
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Just  how  this  vast  supply  of  minnows 
originated,  no  one  interviewed  seems  to  know. 
Various  theories — that  they  had  been  intro- 
duced by  some  live  bait  fishermen  years  before 
who  had  released  minnows  not  used  in  the 
quarry,  that  they  may  have  worked  in  through 
subterranean  channels  typical  in  this  limestone 
area  or  that  they  had  been  native  to  the  quarry 
— were  advanced.  The  fact  remains  that,  with- 
out any  kind  of  management,  an  abundant 
supply  of  bass  forage  had  developed  and  was 
there  for  the  taking  in  stocking  hard  fished 
public  bass  waters.  How  many  small  ponds  and 
quarry  holes  in  different  sections  of  the  state 
might  be  found,  ready  at  hand,  by  sportsmen 
who  plan  on  restocking  streams  depleted  of 
their  bass  forage?  Here  are  possibilities  for 
consideration.  Major  limiting  factors  to  netting 
such  areas  would  be,  first,  to  secure  permission 
of  the  owner,  second,  to  make  certain  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  minnows  be  left  over  as 
brood  stock  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  third, 
establishing  the  fact  that  such  areas  are  not 
feeders  to  bass  waters. 

Sportsmen’s  associations  that  have  been  active 
in  recent  years  in  raising  warm  water  species 
such  as  the  sunfish  and  bullhead  catfish  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  turning  over  some  ponds 
for  production  of  minnows.  Notable  work  in 
this  line  has  been  accomplished  by  the  York 
County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
In  “Fish  Ponds  for  the  Land  Owners”  by 
C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  for  the 
Board,  which  appears  in  this  issue,  valuable 
suggestions  will  be  found  as  to  construction  and 
maintenance  of  warm  water  ponds. 

Minnows,  valuable  though  they  are  as  a 
source  of  bass  forage,  cannot  equal  the  cray- 
fish as  food,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer. 
Examination  of  bass  stomach  contents  during 
the  past  several  years  by  a group  of  fishermen 
has  revealed  in  many  instances  the  presence 
of  crayfish  of  various  sizes.  Certainly,  this 
crustacean  is  an  outstanding  source  of  bass  food 
in  Lake  Gordon,  Bedford  county,  a body  of 
water  that  annually  produces  the  outstanding 
bass  of  the  state  from  the  angle  of  condition. 
For  that  reason,  the  findings  of  Mr.  Langlois 
relative  to  pond  culture  of  this  crustacean  are 
of  particular  interest  in  the  drive  to  restore  a 


Ponds  of  this  type  may  often  be  used  for  minnow  production. 


Preparing  to  distribute  sunfish  and  catfish  from 
the  ponds  operated  by  the  York  County  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 


Wasted  bass  forage. 


good  supply  of  bass  forage  in  our  waters. 
Some  idea  of  the  fine  results  to  be  had  in 
producing  crayfish  may  be  realized  when  we 
consider  that,  according  to  Langlois’  report, 
Pond  8 at  Ohio  State  Fish  Farm  No.  2,  com- 
prising 1/3  acre,  yielded  38,617  crayfish  weigh- 
ing 529  pounds,  in  1935,  in  addition  to  the  bass 
crop  taken  from  this  pond. 

There  is  one  very  definite  drawback  to  any 
plan  whereby  the  sportsmen  could  produce  and 
distribute  bass  forage  such  as  minnows,  namely, 
the  difficulty  attendant  to  stocking  them  success- 
fully. For  that  reason,  water  areas  used  for 
production  should  be  located  as  close  to  the 
water  to  be  stocked  as  possible.  Perhaps  the 
major  hurdle  in  this  handicap  of  distribution 
would  be  overcome  if  planting  with  the  forage 
fish  was  accomplished  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
when  the  lower  air  temperature  should  prove 
advantageous  in  carrying  them  in  cans. 

The  Fish  Commission  annually  distributes 
from  its  hatcheries  thousands  of  minnows,  many 
of  them  adult  and  of  spawning  age.  Linked 


with  this  distribution,  the  production  of  minnows 
and  crayfish  by  progressive  sportsmen  through- 
out the  state  should  represent  a splendid  for- 
ward stride  in  bettering  bass  fishing  conditions. 

Only  time  will  determine  whether  we  are  to 
have  once  more  the  bass  cycles  believed  to  have 
occurred  during  the  19th  century.  Certainly 
modern  fishing  conditions  should  serve  to 
militate  against  any  undue  increase  in  not  only 
the  bass  but  other  game  species.  Never  before 
have  our  bass  waters  been  subjected  to  such 

(Turn  to  page  13) 
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STREAM  IMPROVEMENT 
IN  CLARION  RIVER 


At  a meeting  of  the  Elk  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association  held  on  June  12,  1936,  a resolution 
was  adopted  favoring  a Stream  Improvement 
Project  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion 
River  from  Glen  Hazel,  to  Instanter,  a distance 
of  approximately  six  miles.  The  Secretary, 
A.  J.  Hanes,  was  instructed  to  contact  the 
proper  parties  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion and  ascertain  if  they  would  cooperate  in 
this  Project.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion endorsed  the  idea  in  every  respect  and 
assured  the  Sportsmen  they  would  sponsor  the 
Project  and  lend  every  possible  assistance  in 
carrying  the  work  through  to  a successful  con- 
clusion. Thomas  O’Hara,  Superintendent  of 
Construction  for  the  Fish  Commission,  made 
several  trips  to  St.  Marys  and  with  the  Secre- 
tary drew  up  plans  for  presentation  to  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Plans  were 
submitted  October  17,  1936,  to  the  District 
Office  at  DuBois  calling  for  an  expenditure  of 
$11,318  by  the  W.  P.  A.  and  $1,857.10  by  the  Elk 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  Sports- 
men’s portion  was  to  cover  material,  tools, 
safety  appliances,  team  and  truck  hire.  Through 
the  generosity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  the  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion was  assured  the  gift  of  logs  and  stone 
necessary  to  complete  the  work.  This  material- 
ly reduced  the  amount  of  cost  needed  by  the 
Sportsmen  and  furnished  the  incentive  to  proceed 
with  the  work.  Presidential  Approval  was  final- 
ly given  the  Project  on  December  29,  1937, 
setting  aside  $11,318  of  Federal  Funds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  labor.  What  was  more  or  less  a 
dream  in  1936  today  is  becoming  a reality.  Work 
on  the  Project  started  on  April  11,  1938,  with 
a crew  of  men  cutting  logs  and  breaking  stone 


and  performing  other  preliminary  work.  High 
water  prevented  much  progress  until  June  1st, 
when  real  construction  work  in  the  River  was 
undertaken.  Today  the  first  mile  of  improve- 
ment is  completed  and  work  on  the  second 
mile  is  under  way.  There  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  first  mile  eighteen  improvement 
devices,  including  a large  water  jack  dam  and 
six  small  dams.  To  describe  on  paper  these 
improvements  is  rather  difficult  and  to  fully 
appreciate  the  work  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
trip  to  Glen  Hazel  and  view  it  personally.  The 
first  piece  of  work,  a large  water  jack  dam  is 
constructed  opposite  Seifert’s  Store  and 
Restaurant.  This  dam  is  a masterpiece  of 
workmanship  and  much  credit  is  due  to  Andrew 
Hanes,  Sr.,  General  Foreman  on  the  Project 
and  his  crew  of  men.  In  constructing  this  dam 
more  than  1,000  feet  of  timber  was  used  and 
2,200  feet  of  plank.  It  is  ninety  feet  from  bank 
to  bank  with  a 12  foot  wide  plank  deck  backed 
with  shale  and  rock  to  prevent  washing  under- 
neath, and  for  further  sturdiness  is  extended 
into  the  banks  for  twenty-five  feet  on  each 
side.  Construction  on  a second  dam  of  this 
type  has  also  been  completed  just  above  the 
bridge  at  Middlefork. 

Located  in  the  center  of  some  of  the  finest 
hunting  and  fishing  territory  in  the  state  and 
unsurpassed  for  scenic  beauty,  the  East  Branch, 
once  this  work  is  completed,  will  undoubtedly 
furnish  many  hours  of  pleasant  recreation  for 
thousands  of  sportsmen  throughout  western  and 
central  Pennsylvania.  It  is  readily  accessible 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Emporium,  Ridgway,  John- 
sonburg,  Wilcox,  Kane,  Smethport,  Bradford 
and  Clearfield.  This  is  just  one  more 

progressive  step  taken  by  the  Elk  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  to  improve  wildlife 


conditions  and  provide  those  who  enjoy  the 
Out-of-Doors  with  pleasant  surroundings. 

Organized  three  years  ago  the  Association 
has  been  very  active  throughout  the  entire 
county  and  boasts  a membership  of  more  than 
1,500.  E.  J.  Hammer  of  St.  Marys,  under 
whose  guidance  the  Association  was  organized, 
served  two  successful  terms  as  President  and 
then  passed  the  leadership  to  James  B.  Lynch 
also  of  St.  Marys,  who  served  successfully  as 
President  last  year.  The  present  incumbent, 
Carl  H.  Sandberg  of  Dagus  Mines,  is  also 
President  of  the  Fox  Township  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  Ralph  Kirk  of  Ridgway  has  served 
faithfully  as  the  Treasurer  since  organization. 
A.  J.  Hanes  of  St.  Marys  has  performed  the 
duties  of  Secretary  and  in  addition  has  the 
honor  of  being  elected  to  his  second  term  as 
Chairman  of  the  North  Central  Division  of 
Federated  Sportsmen  comprising  the  counties 
of  Cameron,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Jefferson,  McKean 
and  Potter. 


WOULD  BAR  MOTORBOATS 
ON  PYMATUNING  LAKE 

Mercer  County  sportsmen  are  opposed  to  the 
use  of  power  boats  on  Pymatuning  Dam,  even 
for  emergency  or  auxiliary  use,  it  was  decided 
in  a resolution  adopted  at  a council  meeting 
held  in  Grove  City.  At  the  same  time,  the 
group  approved  a resolution  asking  the  State  to 
scatter  its  rowboats  at  the  dam,  instead  of 
keeping  the  entire  supply  at  only  two  points, 
Jamestown  and  Linesville. 

The  county  sportsmen  set  August  13  as  the 
date,  and  Mercer  Fair  grounds  as  the  place  for 
the  first  annual  county  picnic. 

Fred  Smith  of  Sandy  Lake,  spoke  in  support 
of  a movement  to  replace  the  Sandy  Lake  dam, 
which  was  washed  out.  Clifford  Gill  of  Sharps- 
ville  was  appointed  general  chairman  for  the 
sportsmen’s  display  to  be  arranged  at  the 
Stoneboro  Fair. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  40  from  Green- 
ville, Mercer,  Sandy  Lake  and  Grove  City. 


Views  of  six  dams  installed  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Clarion  River  in  Elk  County  through  cooperation  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  Elk  County 

Sportsmen’s  Association. 
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Question:  Is  it  laurful  to  troll  or  fish  from  a 
motorboat? — /.  R. 

Answer : The  Fish  Code  specifies  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  take  or  attempt  to  take  fish  by 
trolling  from  a moving  motorboat  electrically 
propelled  or  propelled  by  an  internal  combus- 
tion motor  or  to  cast  from  a motorboat  while 
same  is  in  operation. 

Question:  Can  a fisherman  take  frogs  by 

shooting? — R.  P.  J. 

Answer:  Under  the  Frog  Law,  bullfrogs  may 
be  taken  by  shooting.  Use  of  a light,  however, 
in  taking  frogs  is  banned. 

Question:  I notice  where,  every  once  in  a 

while,  parties  of  sportsmen  are  organised  under 
the  direction  of  wardens,  to  gig  waterdogs  or 
hellbenders,  as  we  sometimes  call  them.  Is  the 
ivaterdog  very  destructive  to  fish? — /.  L. 

Answer : In  some  localities  the  salamander, 

otherwise  known  under  the  names  of  mud  puppy, 
waterdog  and  hellbender,  has  become  very 
abundant.  An  instance  of  this  increase  occurred 
on  the  Loyalsock  Creek  in  Lycoming  county, 
where  a number  of  gigging  parties  of  sports- 
men were  organized  under  the  direction  of 
Warden  Carl  Bidelspacher.  All  evidence  at 
hand  would  indicate  that  this  ugly  denizen  of 
our  streams  is  most  undesirable  from  a conser- 
vation angle.  While  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
scavenger,  examination  of  stomach  contents 


indicates  that  it  takes  various  species  of  fish 
life,  particularly  minnows  and  catfish.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  its  greatest  threat  is 
to  the  crayfish,  one  of  our  finest  types  of  bass 
forage,  as  examination  of  salamander  stomachs 
has  revealed  the  presence  of  many  of  these 
crustaceans.  Often  while  still  fishing,  particular- 
ly at  night  or  in  muddy  water,  these  water- 
dogs  are  captured,  and  they  should  be  killed  at 
every  opportunity. 

Question:  Am  planning  to  fish  for  muskel- 
lunge  and  have  heard  that  Lake  LeBoeuf  in 
Erie  county  is  great  for  these  fish.  What’s  the 
dope  on  this? — L.  F. 

Answer:  Lake  LeBoeuf,  located  at  Water- 

ford in  Erie  County,  while  not  large,  annually 
produces  some  of  the  outstanding  catches  of 
muskellunge  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  Old  timers 
at  musky  fishing,  including  the  late  Fred  King 
of  Waterford,  an  expert  at  taking  these  giant 
freshwater  game  fish,  usually  figure  October 
as  the  best  month  when  it  comes  to  catches.  A 
time  honored  method  that  has  probably  ac- 
counted for  more  “water  tigers”  than  any  other 
is  slow  trolling,  using  a good  size  sucker  for 
bait.  After  the  big  fish  strike,  they  often  sink 
to  the  bottom  along  some  weedbed,  and  may  lie 
for  from  IS  to  30  minutes  masticating  the  bait. 
When  they  start  off  with  it  the  fun  usually 
begins.  Muskies  are  also  taken  frequently  on 
plugs.  Hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  had 
at  Waterford  if  you  are  contemplating  fishing 
in  LeBoeuf. 


Commissioner  of  Fisheries  French  and  Ellwood  City  sportsmen  maintained  this  pond  for 

production  of  bass. 


Us  fellers  up  in  this  neck  o’  the  woods  hes 
shure  been  lambastin’  the  heck  out  o’  the 
watersnaiks,  an’  it’s  shure  needed,  pertikaler 
on  our  mountin  an’  medder  trout  runs.  Don't 
never  mind  when  they  wuz  es  low  es  they  hev 
been  onless  it  wuz  in  the  drout  o’  1930.  Them 
critters  is  bad  enuf  enny  time,  but  the  way  they 
kin  ketch  trout  when  the  water’s  down  is  a 
caushon.  Slick  fishers,  if  ye  ask  me. 

Joe  Sims  an’  me  hed  a snaik  hunt 
about  a weke  back.  We  eache  got  old  22s,  an’ 
we  hed  the  shells  loded  with  musterd  seed  shot. 
Thet  makes  about  ez  gude  a snaik  gun  ez  a 
feller  kin  find.  Jest  pepper  a watersnaik  with 
a cupple  o’  those  leetle  shot  an’  even  ef  he  gits 
away,  ye  kin  figger  he’s  gonner  be  a.ded  snaik. 
Seems  like  ef  its  skin’s  broak,  a snaik  can’t 
live.  Well,  we  heded  up  toards  the  gap  an’  Joe 
he  tuke  1 part  o’  the  mountin’  crick  an’  I tuke 
anuther.  Danged  ef  we  didn’t  tie,  eache  o’  us 
killin’  21  snaiks.  I seed  1 o’  the  critters  ketch 
a trout  an’  it  shure  wuz  slick.  Hed  cum  ter 
the  hole  at  the  ol’  sawmill,  quietlike.  This  here 
snaik  hedn’t  herd  me  an’  I wuz  jest  levelin' 
off  on  him  when  he  slips  inter  the  water. 
Frum  whare  I wuz  standin’  on  a hi  bank,  I 
cude  see  inter  the  hole  clear,  an’  I seed  three 
trout  run  fer  under  a rock  nere  the  loar  end 
o’  the  hole.  Thet  snaik  seemed  ter  know  he 
cuden’t  ketch  those  trout  when  they  run,  an' 
he  wuz  rite  smart.  They  hedn’t  more'n  got 
under  thet  flat  rock  then  in  he  goes  atter  ’em. 

’Bout  a minit  atter  thet,  out  he  cums,  aholdin' 
on  ter  a 8 inch  trout  fer  dere  life.  Thet  trout 
shure  was  kickin’  an’  tryin’  ter  git  away,  but 
the  snaik  hed  a gude  hold.  Jest  ez  sune  ez  the 
critter  muved  inter  shoar,  I lambasted  him  with 
a lode  o’  musterd  seed,  but  I reckin  the  trout 
ud  die  it  wuz  hurt  so  bad. 

These  here  snaiks  does  a lot  o’  harm  on  our 
bass  crick,  tew.  Seems  like  bass  is  a leetle  tew 
fast  fer  ’em,  but  they  play  mary  ned  with  the 
shiners  an’  suckers  an’  catfish.  So  fur  ez  I 
kin  figger,  they  seme  ter  ketch  moar  stone 
catties  then  ennything  else.  Don’t  know  why 
thet  is,  onless  stonies  is  under  the  rocks  whare 
the  snaiks  kin  git  ’em  easy. 

We’ll  shure  help  our  fishin’  by  killin’  off  a 
lot  o’  these  critters. 


Patient : “My  wife  says  that  I talk  in  my 

sleep,  doctor.  What  should  I do  ?” 

Doctor:  “Nothing  you  shouldn’t.” 
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CASTING  EVENTS  AT  IDLEWILD 
MEET;  ANNOUNCE  CONTEST 

A complete  program  of  events  for  anglers, 
with  handsome  prizes  for  the  winners  was  run 
off  at  the  Westmoreland-Allegheny  Sports- 
men’s picnic  at  Idlewild  Park,  Saturday,  July 
30th,  it  was  announced  by  R.  W.  Hanson.  The 
events  were  open  to  the  public  in  general. 

Winners  in  the  various  casting  events  and 
their  respective  scores  follow. 

% Ounce  Accuracy  Event 

1.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  95,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  Nelson  Lang,  Score  95,  Pittsburgh. 

3.  L.  E.  Gainer,  Score  95,  Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 

4.  C.  W.  Ward,  Score  93,  Pittsburgh. 

5.  Val  Breitenbach,  Score  89,  Pittsburgh. 

6.  C.  W.  Marshall,  Score  84,  East  Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Karl  Breitenbach,  Land  and  Gainer  tied  for 
first  place,  casting  off  the  tie  as  follows : 

1.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  98. 

2.  Nelson  Lang,  Score  97. 

3.  L.  E.  Gainer,  Score  95. 

% Ounce  Accuracy  Event 

1.  Val  Breitenbach,  Score  95. 

2.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  93. 

3.  L.  H.  Fuller,  Score  92. 

4.  Bud  Hoak,  Score  91. 

Fishermen’s  accuracy  event,  any  level  wind- 
ing reel,  any  rod,  any  line  nine  pound  test  or 
over,  and  any  plug  with  hooks  removed. 

1.  Val  Breitenbach,  Score  95,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  C.  W.  Ward,  Score  93,  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Tony  Badali,  Score  91,  Wilkinsburg. 

4.  Nelson  Lang,  Score  90,  Pittsburgh. 

5.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  90,  Pittsburgh. 

Dry  Fly  Accuracy  Event 

1.  Val  Breitenbach,  Score  95,  Pittsburgh. 

2.  C.  W.  Marshall,  Score  91,  E.  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

3.  C.  W.  Ward,  Score  90,  Pittsburgh. 

4.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  84,  Pittsburgh. 

5.  Nelson  Lang,  Score  81,  Pittsburgh. 

Wet  Fly  Accuracy  Event 

1.  C.  W.  Marshall,  Score  99,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

2.  Val  Breitenbach,  Score  95,  Pittsburgh. 

3.  Karl  Breitenbach,  Score  91,  Pittsburgh. 

4.  C.  W.  Ward,  Score  90,  Pittsburgh. 

Fly  Fishing  event  for  largemouthed  bass  in 
small  lake 

1.  R.  W.  Hanson,  18  inch  bass. 

2.  D.  S.  Colland,  10  inch  bass. 

3.  T.  S.  Pollard,  9 inch  bass. 

4.  J.  Wells,  8-H  inch  bass. 

5.  T.  Macbie,  8 /2  inch  bass. 

6.  A.  PI.  Meyers,  8 inch  bass. 

7.  W.  Moore,  7 inch  bass. 

Plug  casting  event  for  largemouthed  bass  in 
small  lake 

1.  Bud  Hoak,  14  inch  bass. 

2.  S.  R.  McClure,  13  inch  bass. 

3.  Henry  Herman,  12  inch  bass. 

4.  Tony  Badali,  10*4  inch  bass. 


Scene  at  the  casting  tournament  at  the  annual  field  day  of  the  Allegheny-Westmoreland 

sportsmen,  Idlewild  park. 


Note:  These  bass  were  returned  to  the  water 
after  being  measured  by  the  judges. 

Committee 

R.  W.  Hanson,  Chairman,  Westermoreland 
County;  C.  W.  Ward,  Chairman,  Allegheny 
County;  Si  Moser,  Judge;  Ted  Saxman,  Secre- 
tary ; Inkie  Steiner  and  Harry  Stoup. 

There  were  three  times  as  many  plug  fisher- 
men entered  in  this  fishing  contest  as  fly  fisher- 
men. However,  the  fly  fishermen  caught  a 
total  of  seven  bass,  and  the  plug  fishermen’s 
total  was  four  bass. 


CRAWFORD  SPORTSMEN 
SEEK  MOTORBOAT  BAN 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  its  Lincolnville 
community  chapter,  the  Crawford  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Sportsman’s  Council, 
went  on  record  asking  that  all  motor-driven 
boats  be  banned  from  Canadohta  Lake. 

The  organization  held  its  July  meeting  at 
Woodcock  school  hall,  Woodcockboro,  with  an 
attendance  of  more  than  200  members,  and 
with  the  president,  Richard  S.  Strouss  of 
Saegertown,  presiding. 

The  motion  relative  to  motorboats  arose  as 
the  result  of  a recent  drowning  at  the  eastern 
Crawford  lake,  in  which  Walter  Blizenski  of 
Titusville,  was  reported  to  have  been  swept 
overboard  from  his  canoe  by  the  undertow 
from  a passing  speed-boat.  The  Lincolnville 
sportsmen  took  action  following  a recommenda- 
tion of  a Titusville  coroner’s  jury  that  reck- 
less operation  of  motorboats  be  prohibited ; and 
its  director,  Herman  Weed,  presented  the  reso- 
lution to  the  county  branch  with  Dr.  W.  H. 
Daniels  of  Woodcockboro,  seconding. 

District  Fish  Warden  Gerald  Munson  of 
Linesville,  told  the  sportsmen  that  18  viola- 
tors of  the  state  fish  laws  had  been  arrested 
in  July,  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Two 
involved  cases  of  borrowed  licenses,  while  one 
was  a woman  fishing  without  a license. 


A good  catch  of  pike  and  bass  at  Conneaut 
Lake,  including  one  22-inch  largemouth  was 
reported  by  Warden  Munson. 

Travelling  Game  Protector  John  Kennedy  of 
Titusville,  gave  a report  from  the  game  com- 
mission on  the  new  game  code  for  the  1938 
seasons,  while  District  Game  Protector  George 
Keppler  told  of  ringneck  chick  and  egg  distribu- 
tion and  warned  groundhog  hunters  to  use 
more  precautions ; it  was  pointed  out  that  four 
woodchucks  daily  is  the  present  lawful  bag 
limit. 

President  Strouss  appointed  a committee  to 
co-operate  with  the  management  of  Conneaut 
Lake  Park  in  the  operation  of  a field  meet  in 
September. 


BERKS  WALTONIANS 
PLAN  FIELD  DAY 

The  Berks  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  announces  its  sixth  annual 
field  day,  to  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Cedar  Top  Gun  Club  on  Sunday,  October  2. 
The  gun  club  is  located  near  Shillington.  In 
case  of  rain,  the  event  will  be  deferred  to 
October  9. 

Included  in  the  events  to  be  staged  are  a 
50  bird  match,  red  bird  events,  a running  bear 
shoot,  fly  casting  and  bait  casting  events,  the 
latter  to  start  at  2 P.  M.  Shells  will  be  sold 
on  the  grounds  for  the  clay  bird  events,  but 
bring  your  own  gun,  also  your  own  rifle  and 
ammunition  for  the  running  bear  shoot.  Prizes 
will  be  awarded  for  the  various  events. 


Boss : “Rastus,  I gave  you  $5  to  buy  me 

a domestic  turkey.  The  one  you  brought  me 
has  buckshot  in  it.” 

Rastus : “I  done  brought  yo’  a domestic 

turkey,  boss.” 

Boss:  “Well,  what  about  the  shot  in  it?” 

Rastus  (sheepishly)  : “I  ’spects  dey  was 

meant  fo’  me,  sah.” 
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Trout  season  is  history.  Anglers  in  this 
area  found  the  1938  season  on  a par  with  past 
seasons.  Largest  fish  entered  in  the  Harris- 
burg Hardware  contest  was  a 25j4-inch,  5 
pound  9 ounce  brownie  that  Marion  ShaelTer, 
Newville,  enticed  with  a chub  at  Huntsdale, 
according  to  Mike  Seaman. 

Other  winners  in  the  brownie  division  were 
F.  J.  Carson,  Paxtang,  18  inch,  2'/  pounder 
caught  on  a minnow  at  Falling  Spring  and 
W.  S.  Miller,  Paxtang,  with  a 17  inch,  2)4 
pound  beauty  fooled  by  a minnow  at  the  same 
place. 

Leaders  in  the  rainbow  division  were  Ei  nest 
W.  Glaser,  Harrisburg,  who  used  a worm  to 
creel  a 21)4  inch,  3)4  pounder  at  Huntsdale: 
W.  S.  Miller  (there’s  that  man  from  Paxtang 
again)  who  took  a beauty  out  of  the  Yellow 
Breeches  15  / inches  weighing  1 pound  13 
ounces,  and  M.  H.  Forster,  Enola,  with  a 
’bow  that  went  15  inches  and  7 ounces  over 
1 pound. 

Brooks,  most  beautiful  of  fresh  water  fish, 
ran  smaller  but  Tony  Lupia  fishing  at  Hunts- 
dale took  a 1534  inch,  1 pound  5 ounce  honey 
on  a worm.  W.  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  (there’s  that 
man’s  son)  used  a minnow  at  Huntsdale  to 
take  a 14)4  inch,  1J4  pounder,  and  Ken  Thomas, 
Dauphin,  used  a fly,  mosquito  if  you  must  know, 
at  Grantville,  to  take  a 14  inch,  1 pound  2 
ounce  scrapper. 


SETH  GORDON 
HONORED 

A quarter  century  of  service  in  the  interest 
of  wildlife  was  deservedly  rewarded  as  Seth 
Gordon,  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Game 
Commission,  was  given  an  ovation  in  his  office 
by  his  staff  and  personnel  of  the  commission. 
Lie  was  presented  a beautifully  hand-etched 
water  service  set  prepared  by  Richard  Bishop, 
Philadelphia  etcher  and  artist,  commented 
Michael  Seaman,  Outdoors  Editor  for  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  recently. 

Director  Gordon  began  his  career  with  the 
State  Game  Commission  in  1913.  In  1919. 
following  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kalbftiss. 
former  executive  secretary,  he  ascended  to  that 
post.  In  1926  he  left  the  service  to  become 
conservation  director  of  the  Isaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  After  five  years  he 
resigned  to  become  president  of  the  American 
Game  Association.  He  held  that  post  until 
1935  when  the  organization’s  work  was 
absorbed  by  the  American  Wildlife  Institute. 

Like  men  who  build  a better  mouse  trap, 
the  commission’s  work  under  Director  Gordon 
has  led  other  state’s  conservationists  in  a beaten 
path  to  this  State.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  country's  experts  in  game,  fish,  forest  and 
park  development  and  administration.  His 
work  in  these  fields  has  brought  him  interna- 
tional recognition.  And  his  lectures  and  writ- 
ings on  these  topics  are  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  fund  of  knowledge  on  our  wildlife. 

He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  a member  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  National  Committee  on  Wild- 
life Legislation,  vice-president  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  director  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  and  was  a member  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Migratory  Bird  Advisory  Board, 
recently  dissolved ; all  non-salaried  posts. 


Warden  C.  V.  Long  furthers  the  live  bait  saving  cause  when  he  contacts  a group  of  boys  in  the  field. 


Deserted  reservoirs  such  as  this  offer  possibilities  for  use  in  bass  forage  production. 


BASS  FORAGE  RESTORATION 
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intensive  fishing  by  a great  army  of  fishermen. 
This  factor  alone  should  serve  to  curtail  the 
bass  population.  However,  the  present  drain 
upon  our  waters  for  live  bait  from  two  sources, 
the  fishermen  and  game  fishes,  makes  any  con- 
clusion relative  to  its  ultimate  effect  uncertain. 
Fishermen  in  some  sections  of  the  state  this 
year  report  a good  supply  of  yearling  bass,  fish 
ranging  in  length  from  6 to  9 inches ; in  other 
sections,  a definite  scarcity  of  “flyers”  has  been 
noted. 


If  we  are  entering  a downward  trend  in  the 
bass  cycle,  and  this  is  entirely  possible,  reestab- 
lishment of  a good  supply  of  forage  at  the 
present  time  is  of  utmost  importance.  In  this 
vital  drive  for  continued  good  bass  fishing,  the 
sportsmen  may  hold  the  key. 


SPECIAL  WARDENS  MEET 


AT  DENTS  RUN 


Special  Wardens  of  Elk  County  held  a meet- 
ing at  Whiting  Camp,  Dents  Run,  Elk  County. 
A business  session  was  held,  and  the  new  fish 
laws  were  gone  over.  After  the  meeting  a 
lunch  was  served. 


Those  attending  the  meeting  were  as  follows : 
Special  Wardens  C.  R.  Anderson,  Weedville; 
Edwin  Stenstrom,  Byrnedale ; H.  J.  Russell, 
Byrnedale ; William  R.  Smith,  Weedville; 
Albert  Eric  Nyquist,  Dagus  Mines ; Wilfred 
Lenze,  St.  Marys;  John  Rucki,  Benezette ; A.  J. 
Hanes,  Secretary,  Elk  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association;  Robert  J.  Chrisman,  Warden; 
E.  L.  Shields,  Game  Protector ; T.  C.  Carlson, 
Traveling  Game  Protector,  and  George  Berry, 
Deputy  Game  Protector. 


To  further  interest  in  improving  forage 
conditions  for  game  fish,  the  Angler  will  run 
an  honor  roll  of  clubs  participating. 


Another  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 
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RECORD  TURNOUT  AT 
LYCOMING  MEET 


S.  Curtis  Yocum,  Shamokin ; Harry  Shuman, 
South  Williamsport;  Dr.  M.  E.  Miller,  city; 
Carl  Hall,  Jr.,  South  Williamsport;  Bill  Hart- 
man, city;  Marjory  Picker,  Loyalsock  Town- 
ship. 

Archery-N  ovices 


Don  Koons,  Williamsport  R.  D.  1 ; Dr.  P.  H. 
Decker,  city;  T.  W.  Hatch,  city;  John  Gehron, 
city;  L.  W.  Stevenson,  Jersey  Shore;  Jack 
Rogers,  city. 

Running  Deer  Target 


James  Lysett,  Edward  Reinwald,  Charles 
Wentzel,  G.  W.  Cross,  E.  Defrain,  W.  J.  Lorent, 
M.  A.  Gargle,  Edward  Newcomer,  R.  Hiney, 
L.  H.  Tilse,  C.  M.  Mendelhall,  Roscoe  Heim, 
Jack  Dunham,  H.  C.  Thompson,  Carl  Rosser, 
T.  E.  Roles, . M.  E.  Stabley,  Ralph  Peterson, 
Chester  Seigel  and  L.  B.  Klapp. 


Large  Bore  Rifle 


J.  O.  Lehman,  W.  E.  Iffland,  L.  J.  Pentz, 
J.  N.  Calvert,  E.  G.  Temple,  H.  Little,  A.  S. 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 


More  than  2,500  sportsmen  and  their  guests 
were  in  attendance  at  the  annual  outing  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
held  at  Shore  Acres  on  Loyalsock  Creek.  The 
event  was  the  largest  and  most  successful  ever 
held. 


The  afternoon  and  evening  program  featured 
two  new  events,  a dog  show  and  a muzzle- 
loading rifle  shoot.  Over  75  hunting  dogs  were 
entered  in  the  show  and  25  sportsmen  took  part 
in  the  new  shooting  event. 

About  300  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  period 
from  noon  to  dusk  in  the  program  which  was 
witnessed  by  Congressman  Robert  F.  Rich, 
C.  A.  French,  fish  commissioner,  and  Seth 
Gordon  director  of  the  Game  Commission.  There 
were  other  state  officials  and  sportsmen  from  all 
over  the  state. 


Ruxton’s  Brian  O’Boyne,  2-year-old  Irish 
Setter,  owned  by  George  Moltz,  320  Grampian 
Boulevard,  was  judged  the  best  dog  in  the  show, 
and  Mr.  Moltz  was  presented  the  Ralph  G. 
Grammer  trophy  for  his  entry. 

Dr.  Nicely,  Lancaster,  was  the  sole  judge  of 
dogs.  He  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
dog  shows,  having  officiated  in  similar  events  at 
other  sportsmen  outings. 

L.  R.  Scholl,  20  West  Lincoln  Avenue,  South 
Williamsport,  was  presented  the  $50  member- 
ship prize  for  memberships  sold  prior  to  June  1. 

Game  protectors,  under  the  direction  of 
John  B.  Ross,  were  commended  by  those  in 
charge  for  the  valuable  service  performed  in 
making  the  annual  outing  a success.  Members 
of  the  State  Motor  Police  also  received  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  for  directing  traffic 
and  parking. 

A 45-minute  exhibition  of  trick  shooting  by 
James  Levack  at  4 o’clock  featured  the  shoot- 
ing events,  which  started  at  noon  and  con- 
tinued until  7 o’clock. 


At  Lackawanna  sportsmen’s  meet.  Left  to  right — Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  C.  A.  French, 
Jack  Neiger,  president  of  the  Lackawanna  Federation  and  Samuel  Truscott,  Board  member. 


The  awards  made  at  the  picnic,  as  announced 
by  W.  Herbert  Poff,  general  chairman,  were 
as  follows : 

Fly  Casting-Accuracy 

J.  Clark,  W.  H.  Carson,  S.  Dale  Furst,  Jr., 
Dr.  Boyd  Lowry,  J.  O.  Lehman,  E.  D.  Hunt, 
A.  E.  Logan,  Harry  T.  Lunt,  J.  C.  Lewis, 
J.  W.  Durrwachter. 

Fly  Casting-Distance 

Dr.  B.  Lowry,  S.  Dale  Furst,  Jr.,  M.  F. 
Gundrum,  J.  C.  Clark,  Clay  Whitmoyer,  Don 
W.  Ameigh,  James  Lycett  and  Harry  E.  Kolb. 


Bait  Casting-Accuracy 

Howard  Seitzinger,  Jr.,  Bruce  DeHaas,  H.  R. 
Bostley,  Lester  Frank,  William  Vanderlin, 
John  C.  Brachbill,  Howard  Flock,  F.  M.  Myer, 
Ray  Harmon  and  A.  S.  Maneval. 

Bait  Casting-Distance 

E.  E.  Phillips,  Ralph  Frank,  Howard  Seitz- 
inger, Jr.,  C.  W.  Whitmoyer,  John  Gehron, 
Ray  Harmon,  H.  R.  Bostley  and  H.  H.  Hoover. 

Quoits 

G.  W.  Butler,  Valentine  Smith,  A.  Holdren, 
E.  J.  Waltman,  George  McGinnis,  Raymond 
Hutchinson,  William  O.  Hutner  and  W.  J. 
Simms. 

Archery-Experts 


Casting  competition  at  the  Lycoming  Sportsmen’s  rally  at  Shore  Acres. 
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HITS  AND  MISSES 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

no  entrance  fee,  and  it  was  open  to  everyone. 
Five  inflated  bicycle  tires,  thirty  inches  in 
diameter  were  set  up  for  each  accuracy  event. 
The  fly  targets  were  at  unestimated  distances 
i from  30  to  60  feet.  Two  casts  were  made  at 
; the  closest  target.  False  casts  were  permitted 
because  they  are  often  used  in  actual  fishing, 
: but  if  the  fly  hit  the  water  in  front  of  the 
i caster,  it  counted  as  a cast,  and  was  scored 
1 1 from  where  it  hit.  Two  casts  were  then  made 
at  each  of  the  other  four  targets  in  order  of 
. their  location  from  the  closest  to  the  further- 
most. This  system  is  much  more  fair  than 
('  casting  at  colored  rings,  specified  by  the 
judge ; because,  in  the  former,  everyone  goes 
through  exactly  the  same  routine.  After  entries 
were  made,  the  names  of  participants  were 
drawn  from  a hat  to  determine  in  what  order 
they  cast ; then  for  the  other  fly  or  bait  cast- 
; ing  event,  this  list  of  names  was  reversed.  The 
usual  practice  at  field  days  is  to  have  the 
participants  cast  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  enter.  Unfortunately,  this  causes  much 
■ stalling  around,  for  most  fellows  prefer  to  be 
one  of  the  last  to  cast. 

The  accuracy  bait  casting  rings  were  also 
30  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  placed  at 
unestimated  distances  from  35  to  75  feet  and 
the  procedure  here  was  the  same  as  in  the 
accuracy  fly  event. 

The  distance  events  were  conducted  as 
suggested  in  “feat”  casting. 

* * * 

At  the  York  County  Gun  Club  field  day,  and 
at  the  Philadelphia  Sportsmen’s  Show,  the 
accuracy  plug  contest  was  conducted  in  a 
slightly  different  manner,  which  made  things 
more  enjoyable  for  the  casters  and  made  for 
keener  competition.  Instead  of  each  caster 
shooting  at  all  the  targets  in  succession,  each 
participant  casts  at  the  first  target,  then  in  the 
same  order  they  all  cast  at  the  second  target, 
and  then  the  third,  until  all  five  have  been 


One  of  the  Participants  in  action. 


completed.  They  all  then  cast  back  over  the 
same  five  rings  in  the  same  manner. 

Last  August,  at  the  field  day  of  the 
Mechanicsburg  and  New  Cumberland  Sports- 
men’s Association  an  entrance  fee  of  250  was 
charged  for  any  two  events.  The  participants 
could  enter  and  re-enter  as  often  as  they  wished. 
Many  who  attended  the  outing  spent  practically 
all  of  their  time  casting  and  had  a wonderful 
day  of  it.  At  that  same  meet  there  were  eight 
events  instead  of  the  usual  four.  There  were 
distance  and  accuracy  events  in  bait  and  fly 
casting  for  those  who  had  never  won  in  a 
tournament,  and  the  same  four  events  for 
tournament  winners. 

The  important  thing  in  running  the  distance 
casting  is  to  have  proper  markers,  so  the  length 
of  casts  can  be  measured  easily  and  accurately. 
In  the  case  of  the  Harrisburg  tournament, 
markers  were  placed  in  the  water  every  five 
feet  from  sixty  feet  to  one-hundred  feet  for 
the  distance  fly  event,  and  from  one-hundred- 
twenty  feet  to  two-hundred  feet  for  the  distance 
plug,  and  this  proved  to  be  adequate. 

Casting  clubs  are  beginning  to  crop  up 
throughout  the  State.  Men,  women  and  boys 
are  taking  their  casting  equipment  to  the 
Sportsmen’s  field  days  to  have  casting  pleasure, 
to  compete  for  the  prizes,  and  to  exchange  ideas 
with  other  fishermen,  and  see  how  they  do  it. 
Strange  to  say,  it  is  not  always  the  old  ex- 
perienced fellows  who  handle  their  tackle  in  the 
most  efficient  way.  Young  Bobbie  Peters,  13 
year-old  son  of  Clayton  Peters,  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Angler,  led  a representative 
field  at  the  Lykens  fly  casting  tournament  last 
summer,  and  won  the  accuracy  fly  event  with 
a high  score.  These  tournaments  not  only  create 
wide-spread  interest  and  entertainment,  but  they 
will  be  responsible  for  a generation  of  better 
fishermen. 

I can  think  of  no  cheaper  form  of  sport.  We 
already  have  our  fishing  tackle,  and  there  are 
practically  no  other  expenses.  Like  many  others, 
I get  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from  trap  shoot- 
ing and  going  in  the  field  with  bird  dogs ; but 
when  I think  of  their  costs,  it  makes  me  shudder. 
However,  when  one  thinks  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  entering  a casting  contest,  it  just 


makes  him  smile.  We  fishermen  really  have 
something  which  will  furnish  great  entertain- 
ment at  little  expense,  and  we  should  capitalize 
upon  it,  but  the  crying  need  is  a practical 
standard.  With  this  thought  in  mind,  “feat 
casting”  has  been  devised,  to  which  can  be 
added  distance  fly  and  bait  events  with  fishing 
tackle. 

(Editor’s  Note:  Undoubtedly  other  fisher- 
men have  ideas  of  their  own  on  this  com- 
paratively new  type  of  sport,  and  in  order  to 
start  the  ball  arolling  to  give  the  anglers  a 
little  more  pleasure  and  entertainment,  the 
Angler  welcomes  any  constructive  suggestions 
along  this  line.  The  date  of  any  open  tourna- 
ments will  be  published  upon  request.) 


URGE  REDUCTION  IN 
BASS  SIZE  LIMIT 

A move  to  secure  an  additional  fish  warden 
or  assistant  to  patrol  the  1,100  to  1,200  miles 
of  fishing  streams  in  Lycoming  county  was 
launched  in  Montgomery  at  a meeting  of  55 
directors  of  the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of 
Lycoming  County. 

Dalton  W.  Bell,  president,  who  presided,  was 
authorized  to  name  a committee  to  seek  the 
additional  fish  officer  for  this  district.  The 
group  took  the  action  on  the  basis  that  one 
warden  for  the  miles  of  streams  in  the  county 
is  inadequate. 

After  a unanimous  vote  against  the  change 
of  size  of  bass  from  nine  to  ten  inches,  a peti- 
tion, contending  that  nine  inch  bass  are  injured 
when  caught  and  die  when  released  in  the 
stream,  was  circulated.  It  was  also  announced 
that  900  ringnecks  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion from  the  game  farm  this  Fall,  while  it  is 
estimated  approximately  15,000  brown  and 
brook  trout  will  be  sent  from  the  trout  ponds 
the  last  of  August. 

Announcement  was  made  owners  of  land 
surrounding  Upper  and  Lower  Pine  Bottom 
runs  have  agreed  to  the  closing  of  the  streams 
for  nursery  use. 
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Inspecting  some  of  the  live  trout  taken  during  the  fishing  contest  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  association:  Milo  M.  Miller,  treasurer;  George  Welty  and  F.  Al.  Brown,  co-chair- 
man of  the  game  committee;  George  Zimmerman,  honorary  secretary;  and  Barton  M.  Snyder, 
in  charge  of  the  plug  casting  contest.  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young  and  Charles  N.  Nehf, 
active  secretary,  are  displaying  some  of  the  fish  taken  by  Paul  Zimmerman. 


LIVE  FISH  CONTEST  ATTRACTS 
NEARLY  300:  RECORD 
LEHIGH  MEET 

Successfully  combining  a summer  outing  and 
picnic,  members  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  conducted 
their  fifth  annual  event  at  Dorney  park  on 
August  6 near  Allentown.  Topping  all  previous 
entries  for  the  live  fishing  contest  which  the 
association  itself  was  the  first  to  introduce  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  nearly 
300  fishermen  participated  in  the  afternoon 
sport. 

Honors  for  taking  the  largest  fish  during 
the  contest  were  equally  shared  between  B.  I. 
Demmy,  1132  S.  10th  St.,  and  L.  F.  Balliet, 
233  S.  Franklin  St.,  Allentown.  Mr.  Demmy 
landed  a 20-inch  brown  trout  while  Mr.  Balliet 
took  a 20-inch  rainbow  trout. 

The  second  distinction  for  catching  the  most 
fish  within  the  alloted  period  of  ten-minute 
fishing  was  accorded  to  Elmer  Kibler,  25  S. 
10th  St.  Kibler,  in  an  official  credited  period, 
caught  12  fish,  four  of  which  were  brook,  seven 
rainbow  trout,  and  one  brownie.  Paul  Zimmer- 
man, 1015  S.  8th  St.,  following  close  at  hand, 
averaged  one  fish  a minute  in  one  ten-minute 
period. 

During  the  afternoon,  when  290  fishermen 
took  part  in  the  fishing  contest  in  charge  of 
District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young,  426  rain- 
bow trout  were  caught,  62  brownies  and  42 
brookies.  These  fish  were  taken  from  the  900 
trout  ranging  in  size  from  ten  to  25  inches  in 
length  placed  into  the  Cedar  creek  section  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Although  such  a large  number  of  fish  were 
caught,  District  Warden  Young  stated  that 
possibly  only  200  were  taken  home  by  the 
fishermen.  According  to  a rule  in  the  contest 
the  angler  was  only  permitted  to  retain  one 
fish  caught  during  the  heat  regardless  of  how 
many  he  could  land  in  the  specified  period. 

Fishing  was  restricted  to  the  use  of  barbless 
hooks  on  either  wet  or  dry  trout  flies  not  larger 
than  a hook  numbered  eight.  Bucktails, 
streamers,  and  Colorado  spinners  were  not  per- 
mitted. Stations,  selected  by  lot,  were  marked 
for  the  ten  fishermen  which  competed  in  each 
heat. 

Adding  a gallery  to  the  sport  some  1,500 
spectators  lined  the  bridge  at  the  Castle  Garden 
entry  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream 
properly  roped  off.  Cheers  and  plenty  of  free 
coaching  were  offered  when  a fisherman  was 
fortunate  to  hook  into  a large  fish. 

In  the  plug  casting  contest  for  accuracy 
William  Sheridan,  coach  of  wrestling  at  Lehigh 
University,  placed  first  in  a field  of  14  entries. 
Coach  Sheridan’s  score  of  50  was  closely 
touched  by  that  of  C.  Robert  Glover,  outdoor 
fishing  writer  for  the  Chronicle  and  News. 
Glover  totaled  45  points. 

The  fly  casting  contest  for  accuracy  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Glover  with  a score  of  90  out 
of  a possible  100.  Second  place  went  to  L.  A. 
Althouse  with  a score  of  88  and  third  was 
shared  by  G.  Grantz  and  W.  C.  Beitler  when 
each  totaled  81.  Casting  for  distance  brought 
first  place  to  L.  F.  Althouse,  second  to  Richard 
Wagner,  and  third  to  Robert  Lefaver. 

Althouse’s  cast  of  71  feet  was  just  ahead  of 
Wagner’s  who  scored  a distance  of  70  feet. 

Included  in  the  committee  of  arrangements 
were:  Robert  L.  Plarr,  George  Zimmerman, 

William  A.  Moyer,  C.  Joel  Young,  Robert 
LaFaver,  Barton  M.  Snyder,  Charles  B.  Dau- 


benspeck,  George  Welty,  Milo  M.  Miller, 
Samuel  Lewis,  Charles  Wolf,  Ed.  Olinger, 
Richard  Wagner,  Charles  H.  Nehf,  Harvey  W. 
Muth  and  Martin  Weiss. 


BOB  BARTOL 
WINS  CUP 

A silver  cup,  properly  inscribed,  was  awarded 
to  Robert  Bartol  of  Pond  Creek,  for  the  largest 
brown  trout  caught  in  the  Lehigh  River  or 
Tobyhanna  Creek.  Bartol  is  only  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  caught  the  prize  fish  on  July  4th, 
in  the  Lehigh  River  near  White  Haven.  It 
measured  2\y2  inches  and  weighed  four  and 
one-half  pounds.  Young  Bartol  is  quite  a 
skillful  angler,  and  often  hikes  five  miles 
from  his  home  to  White  Haven  to  fish.  The 
prize  was  given  by  J.  R.  Fox’s  sporting  goods 
store  of  White  Haven.  According  to  Mr.  Fox, 
trout  fishing  was  the  best  in  a number  of 
years. 


COON  HOUND  TRIALS 

The  Cambridge  Springs  Chapter  Sportsman’s 
Council  announced  the  first  annual  coon  hound 
trials  of  the  Council,  to  be  held  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 25  at  10  A.  M.  at  the  Willis  Grove 
Picnic  Grounds,  four  miles  east  of  Cambridge 
Springs. 

Following  are  some  of  the  rules  to  govern 
the  trials:  Each  hound  entered  subject  to 

Judges’  decision.  No  clipped  dogs.  Hounds 
only.  No  line  dogs.  Twenty-five  dollars  ($25) 
guaranteed  first  tree  dog.  Prizes  for  second, 
third  and  fourth  tree  dogs. 

A trapshooting  exhibition  will  also  be  a 
feature  of  the  meet,  according  to  Ira  H.  Lewis, 
Chairman. 


Photo  courtesy  “Allentown  Morning  Call ” 


WISSAHICKON  CLUB  TOLD 
OF  STOCKING 

A meeting  of  the  Wissahickon  Field  and 
Stream  Association  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  June  6.  President  Russel  Meyers  pre- 
sided. Reports  from  the  following  committees 
were  heard : Thomas  Potts,  Fish  Committee ; 
Warren  Fleck,  Game  Committee ; Ralph  L. 
Martin,  Forestry  Committee ; Henry  Deens, 
Membership  Committee,  and  I.  W.  Ellen- 
berger,  Treasury  Committee. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  H.  Z.  Cole, 
fish  warden  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks  Counties, 
gave  a very  interesting  talk  on  stocking  local 
streams,  with  fish  from  the  State  hatcheries. 


SPECIAL  WARDENS 
DISCUSS  LAWS 

I 

Instructions  on  how  to  conduct  themselves 
to  carry  out  their  duties  in  the  right  manner, 
were  given  to  approximately  100  special  fish 
wardens  at  a meeting  held  in  the  Hotel  Reding- 
ton  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

District  Fish  Warden  Russell  Womelsdorf, 
of  Kingston,  was  in  charge  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  a number  of  wardens 
from  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity. 

A discussion  of  the  new  fish  laws  as  well 
as  amendments  to  the  fish  code  also  marked 
the  meeting. 

Speakers  on  the  evening’s  program  included 
L.  D.  Matter,  district  engineer  for  the  Board 
of  Health;  John  Q.  Creveling,  former  vice 
president  of  the  Board  of  Game  Commissioners ; 
Had  S.  Smith,  president,  head  camp,  United 
Sportsmen ; Dr.  A.  C.  Mortimer,  secretary, 
United  Sportsmen;  and  S.  J.  Truscott,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 
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Shown  at  top  is  the  273A  inch,  G-pounds  4 ounces,  wall-eyed  pike  taken  this  season  in  the 
Juniata  River  by  Lloyd  Gesselman,  Lewistown,  R.  D.  Below,  crowds  gathered  about  the  catch 
which  had  been  frozen  in  ice  by  Mr.  Meterko,  in  the  foreground. 


PENNSYLVANIA'S  SPRING  CREEK 
PROJECT 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

This  is  difficult  to  say  definitely.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  stream  is  not 
screened  in  any  way,  nothing  but  plenty  of 
food  and  ideal  harboring  places  prevent  the 
fish  from  leaving  the  Project.  The  main 
stream,  both  above  and  below  the  project  is 
open  to  the  public  for  fishing  without  any 
special  restrictions.  Figures  as  to  the  number 
of  trout  caught  above  and  below  the  Project, 
that  left  the  restricted  area,  are  not  known. 
Also  because  of  the  improvement  work  on  the 
stream,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  the  fish 
stream  census.  However,  from  observation  only, 
while  the  fish  are  being  fed,  and  from  the 
amount  of  artificial  food  being  consumed  daily, 
we  believe  that  the  stream  now  contains  the 
number  of  fish  represented  below. 


Total  number  of  trout  stocked  from 
the  time  the  project  opened  in 

1934  to  June  9,  1938  27,205  fish 

Total  number  of  fish  caught  from 
original  opening  in  1934  to  June 

9,  1938  equalled  16,458  fish 

Or  a balance  in  the  stream  of 
around,  10,000  fish 


During  the  first  two  seasons,  the  majority 
of  the  fish  were  stocked  in  the  spring  prior 
to  the  opening  date  and  at  intervals  during  the 
fishing  season,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
fish  that  remained  in  the  stream  after  the 
closing  date  stayed  in  the  area,  also  that  few 
fish  left  the  stream  section  during  the  flood  of 
March,  1936.  Because  of  these  observations 
the  fish  for  the  1937  season  were  stocked  in 
August,  1936,  and  fish  for  the  1938  season  in 
August  and  September,  1937. 

This  project,  in  addition  to  having  afforded 
angling  for  21,853  fishermen  from  1934  to  and 
including  the  1937  season,  has  served  as  an  out- 
of-doors  laboratory  for  the  Board  of  Fsh 
Commissioners,  and  brought  to  light  many 
interesting  facts  in  reference  to  stream  manage- 
ment. 

In  the  section  of  Spring  Creek  that  is  used 
for  the  Project,  the  trout  are  not  confined  in 
any  way.  That  is,  they  can  move  up  or  down 
the  stream  at  will ; range  and  harboring  places 
are  equally  attractive,  at  least  both  above  and 
below  the  areas,  as  stream  improvement  work 
has  been  carried  on  in  both  sections ; neverthe- 
less the  fish  stay  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Project.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
artificially  fed  daily  throughout  the  year.  It 
follows  that,  other  conditions  being  favorable, 
trout  will  stay  in  a stream  or  section  of  stream 
providing  there  is  food  present  for  them.  This 
applies  to  the  particular  type  of  rainbow  trout 
being  stocked  by  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  brown  and  brook  trout.  It  has  disproved 
the  theory  that  hatchery-reared,  or  artificially- 
fed,  trout  do  not  possess  the  game  qualities  of 
the  so-called  natives.  Outstanding  anglers  from 
many  sections  of  the  country  maintain  that  the 
trout  hooked  on  the  Project  show  more  game- 
ness than  do  the  average  wild  fish. 

Records  show  that  not  all  fishermen  are 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  a fish.  Some  days 
the  fish  are  not  inclined  to  take  the  lure  of 
the  best  anglers.  The  fishermen’s  knowledge 
that  the  waters  are  teeming  with  fish  has  to 
a great  extent  eliminated  the  complaint  that, 
when  fishing  other  areas  without  results,  this 
does  not  always  mean  that  the  stream  contains 
no  fish. 


For  a number  of  years  many  of  those 
associated  with  this  Board  were  of  the  opinion 
that  a hooked  trout,  regardless  of  its  size, 
and  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the  injury  when 
taken,  had  better  be  kept  by  the  angler,  as  it 
would  eventually  die  anyway.  Trout  on  the 
Project  are  hooked,  landed  and  released  many 
times  during  each  season,  and  the  mortality 
from  this  cause  is  very  low.  It  follows  that  in 
many  waters,  lightly  hooked  fish  can  be  landed 
and  released,  thus  giving  some  other  angler 
the  later  privilege  of  also  obtaining  some 
thrills  from  capturing  the  same  fish. 

The  present  intense  fishing  in  Pennsylvania 
streams  will  no  longer  permit  the  fish  crop 
to  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  food  for  the 
family  table,  but  it  must  be  looked  at  from 
the  stand-point  of  recreation  only.  The  com- 
pulsory fly  fishing  in  this  area,  plus  the  fact 
that  the  Board  has  had  an  instructor  in  cast- 
ing and  fly  tying  at  the  Project  to  teach  those 
interested  in  this  art,  has  had  a very  whole- 
some effect  on  the  fishing  methods  in  public 
waters. 

While  the  public,  who  use  the  Project,  as  a 
whole  show  a fine  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  and 
obey  the  rules,  yet  sufficient  have  been  caught 
in  the  act  of  cheating  to  show  that,  in  the 


rank  and  file  of  fishermen,  there  are  still  a 
great  many  who  believe  in  using  any  method 
to  take  fish,  regardless  of  the  law.  This  is 
proof  that  the  money  spent  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  conservation  laws  is  still  a necessity, 
and  that  a fertile  field  is  open  for  further 
education  in  conservation. 

The  exceptionally  large  trout  that  are  being 
taken  has  created  a demand  throughout  the 
state  for  the  stocking  of  the  trout  streams 
with  larger  fish.  Whether  this  is  good,  or  bad, 
we  cannot  say  at  this  time,  but  the  trend 
among  many  of  the  anglers  is  to  catch  one 
real  large  fish  in  preference  to  a number  of 
smaller  ones,  while  a few  years  ago,  the 
reverse  seemed  to  be  the  case. 

By  stocking  the  stream  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall,  the  large  trout  can  be  kept  in  the 
stream  at  much  less  expense  than  in  the 
hatchery  pools.  In  addition  to  this,  for  the 
past  two  years,  during  spawning  periods,  the 
stream  fish  yielded  about  ljj  million  eggs  for 
hatchery  purposes. 

Editor’s  Note  : This  paper  on  the  Spring 
Creek  project  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Fisheries  Society  held 
recently  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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RECORD  TURNOUT  AT 
LYCOMING  MEET 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

Maneval,  C.  Mendenhal,  W.  P.  Galetti,  Sr., 

C.  J.  Scott,  George  Cross,  H.  C.  Thompson, 
Walter  Ermold,  George  Mclnnis,  L.  T.  Matson, 

D.  Conn,  R.  N.  Leonard,  George  Frank,  Harry 
Kolb,  D.  E.  Frymire. 

Gopher  Shooting 

F.  Steffon,  W.  S.  Bitting,  C.  C.  Ulmer,  Carl 
Rosser,  T.  G.  Beyer,  Dick  Preston,  John 
McCoy,  Paul  Brion,  D.  L.  Larrabee,  J.  A. 
Beal,  H.  Biehler,  W.  Greenway. 

Pistol  Shoot — Paper  Target 

A.  Reynolds  Snyder,  J.  R.  Ross,  Pete 
Salamone,  W.  S.  Sloatman,  R.  H.  Morning- 
star,  George  W.  Cross,  D.  Banghart  and  Allen 
Kelly. 

Pistol  Shoot — Blue  Rock 

A.  Reynold  Snyder,  Tom  Kelley,  G.  W. 
Cross,  R.  McEwen,  W.  S.  Sloatman,  E.  Phillips, 
L.  R.  Gleason. 

Muzzle-Loading  Rifle 

W.  R.  Petrie,  F.  Knerr,  W.  Ermold, 
L.  Steffon,  R.  D.  Dorman,  W.  Greenway,  W. 
W.  Babcock,  H.  Shuman,  Paul  Kunkle,  J.  O. 
Lehman. 

Trapshooting — Class  A 

S.  C.  Yocum,  Shamokin ; Byron  Teats,  Sun- 
bury  ; Andrew  Long,  Shamokin  ; William  Miller, 
Millersburg ; Monty  Grasso,  Jersey  Shore; 
Dr.  W.  N.  Shuman,  Jersey  Shore ; G.  B.  Hay- 
hurst,  Danville ; Mr.  McKibben ; George  W. 
Cross,  Lock  Haven ; George  Ellis,  Milton. 

Trapshooting — Class  B 

Mr.  Murhlick,  J.  Gleason,  T.  Moore,  W. 
Galletts,  LeRoy  Gleason,  H.  Miller,  Mr.  Logue, 

B.  Smith  and  Mr.  Herr. 

Trapshooting — Class  C 

C.  Pautz,  C.  Brown,  Mr.  McKibben,  William 
Neild,  R.  C.  Peterman,  Mr.  Sellinger,  Mr. 
Deihl,  M.  Math,  J.  Smith,  Frank  Sedam. 

.22  Rifle — Over  16 

Charles  Berger,  J.  R.  Matson,  Charles  Casale, 
G.  W.  Cross,  L.  W.  Stevenson,  B.  R.  Harlan, 
Norman  Calvert,  L.  R.  Stewer,  Thomas  Sim- 
mons, J.  W.  Bower,  T.  J.  Ferguson,  John 
Stahlnecker. 

.22  Rifle— 12  to  16 

John  Andrews,  Albert  Zimmerman,  Alfred 
Kimball,  Clifford  Kohler. 

.22  Rifle — Under  12 

John  Beck,  Dick  Preston,  Bill  Cotner,  Dick 
Matson. 

Hound  Dogs 

Beagle  Hound,  R.  C.  Hoffman,  Muncy ; Fox 
Hound,  Joseph  Berry,  Williamsport. 


Harry  Squibb,  Jr.,  of  Leidigh’s  Station,  with 
his  3 pounds  2 ounces  brown  trout  taken  during 
the  past  season  on  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 


Bird  Dogs 

Pointer,  Fred  Reuther,  Muncy;  English 
Setter,  John  Beck,  Proctor  Star  Route; 
Springer  Spaniel,  W.  L.  Byerly,  Williams- 
port ; Cocker  Spaniel,  E.  P.  Fahringer,  Muncy ; 
Retriever,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Wheatley,  South  Wil- 
liamsport, and  Irish  Setter,  George  Moultz, 
Williamsport. 


LACKAWANNA  MEET 
LURES  SPORTSMEN 

With  ideal  weather  prevailing,  a crowd  of 
more  than  300  enthusiastic  lovers  of  fishing, 
hunting,  conservation  and  other  outdoor 
activity  in  attendance  and  a star-studded  field 
of  the  outstanding  marksmen  in  north-eastern 
Pennsylvania  contesting  for  premier  laurels  in 
an  exciting  and  thrill  packed  clay  target  shoot, 
the  annual  outing  and  outdoor  celebration 
sponsored  by  the  Lackawanna  County  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  held  late  in  July 
at  Mountain  Lake,  on  the  East  mountain,  proved 
highly  successful.  Not  a single  accident  hap- 
pened to  mar  a program  of  wholesome  fun  and 
good  sportsmanship  was  the  keynote  of  the 
picnic. 

With  Joe  Shotto,  veteran  marksman  in 
charge  of  the  shoot,  assisted  by  William  High- 
field,  Fred  Bohn,  George  MacFarlane,  Ted  Bird 
and  others,  the  competition  on  the  clay  target 
ranges  was  exceptionally  keen.  More  than  4,000 
rounds  were  shot  as  the  star  gunners  battled 
for  supremacy. 

It  remained  for  A.  H.  Colly,  veteran  Wilkes- 
Barre  marksman,  to  walk  off  with  “high  gun” 


honors  for  the  day,  he  garnering  98  out  of  100 
birds.  Steve  Smith,  Scrantonian,  was  second 
with  96,  and  Ted  Bird,  C.  J.  Scudder,  Mike 
Kelly,  Louis  Favini,  Sr.,  and  Ed  Connolly,  the 
latter  the  popular  upvalley  shooter,  finishing 
deadlocked  for  third  place  honors,  each  with  a 
94  count. 

The  marks  of  other  competitors  were : George 
Dorsey,  fourteen-year-old  star  from  West 
Scranton,  85;  Joe  Sotto,  88;  George  Ulrich,  91 ; 
Barry  Searles,  73 ; George  Dorsey,  Sr.,  father 
of  the  boy  wizzard,  88;  Rex  Tuttle,  who  was 
off  on  his  shooting  yesterday,  93 ; James 
Roberts,  91  ; Sidney  Carpenter,  Crystal  Lake 
marksman,  89 ; E.  W.  Ingram,  81  ; M.  A.  Fagan, 
93;  William  Anneman,  89;  Dr.  P.  F.  Moylan, 
74;  Paul  Ord,  88;  Dr.  Foster,  88. 

Merchandise  valued  at  $150  and  cash  prizes 
were  given  to  the  marksmen.  Fagan  and  Colly 
tied  at  49  each  in  the  merchandise  section  of 
the  shoot.  Jack  Neiger  and  Owen  Cox  were 
impressive  in  their  rounds  of  fifty  shots. 

Jack  Neiger,  president  of  the  federation  who 
served  well  as  general  chairman  of  the  outing, 
won  first  honor  in  the  fly  casting  competition, 
with  accuracy  and  distance  counting  in  the  final 
tabulation.  Neiger  was  given  a fly  rod.  William 
Moore  finished  second  and  he  was  given  a trout 
reel  and  line.  Third  place  went  to  Ferdy  Jones, 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  who  won  a fish  leader. 
Gordon  Callendar  supervised  the  fly  casting 
event. 

Other  prize  winners  were : Anthony  Dellino, 
of  503  Goers  Hil,  Archbald,  a winchester  pump 
gun  valued  at  $25 ; B.,  S.,  of  the  Black  Bear 
Camp,  Old  Forge,  fly  rod  valued  at  $15  ; Wil- 
liam Price,  of  South  Lincoln  avenue,  Scranton, 
pair  of  hip  boots  valued  at  $5.  All  winners  are 
asked  to  attend  the  special  meeting  of  the  federa- 
tion in  the  Scranton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building  auditorium  next  Thursday  evening  at 
8 o’clock  to  receive  their  awards.  A complete 
report  on  financial  returns  and  other  items  in 
the  successful  staging  of  the  picnic  will  also  be 
made  at  Thursday  night’s  session. 

C.  A.  French,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
journeyed  from  Erie,  to  be  the  guest  of  honor 
at  the  celebration.  He  talked  and  mingled  with 
regional  sportsmen  all  afternoon.  S.  J.  Truscott, 
of  Dalton,  regional  member  of  the  fish  com- 
mission, was  also  in  attendance,  and  Francis 
Jenkins,  of  Chinchilla,  was  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pennsylvania  game  commission. 
Keith  Harter,  fish  warden,  was  also  on  hand. 

Colly,  for  his  performance  in  winning  the 
clay  target  shooting  competition,  won  the 
springer  spaniel  dog,  donated  by  Jack  Neiger. 

Refreshments  and  food  were  sold  on  the 
grounds.  Henry  Ott  and  other  officers  of  the 
federation  ably  assisted  President  Neiger  in 
putting  on  the  fine  outdoor  show. 

The  outing  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Six  Springs  Fish  Hatchery  Association,  who 
are  feeding  22,000  trout  to  be  stocked  in  public 
waters,  as  well  as  the  Scranton  Wildlife  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  raising  200  ringnecks  to  be 
released  in  Lackawanna  county,  and  both  of 
these  clubs  are  members  of  the  Federation. 


A pious  and  uncommonly  homely  spinster  was 
accosted  by  a staggering  drunk. 

“Lady,”  he  said,  “you’re  the  homeliest  person 
I ever  saw.” 

“And  you,  sir,”  replied  the  spinster,  “are  the 
drunkest  man  I ever  saw.” 

“Mebbe  so,  lady,”  countered  the  drunk,  “but 
I’ll  be  okay  tomorrow.” 
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CASTING  HIGHLIGHTS  AT  TWO 
DAUPHIN  MEETS 

By  Clyde  Roller 
Rod  and  Line  Editor 
Harrisburg  "Evening  News" 

Saturday  and  Sunday,  August  6 and  7,  pro- 
vided a week-end  of  lively  casting  competition 
for  fishermen  in  this  section  with  tournaments 
of  fly  and  plug  casting  being  held  both  here 
and  at  Lykens.  Large  turn-outs  of  contestants 
and  spectators  and  fine  performances  at  both 
events  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  such 
meets  are  in  high  favor  with  persons  in  this 
vicinity. 

If  any  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
the  contests  is  wanted  it  would  seem  to  be 
available  in  the  list  of  towns  represented  by 
the  casters.  In  the  tourney  here,  which  was 
held  at  Italian  Lake  on  Saturday  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  city  Department  of  Parks 
and  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
Association,  there  were  entrants  from  Berlin, 
N.  J. ; Philadelphia,  Carlisle,  Lebanon,  New 
Cumberland,  Palmyra  and  other  communities  of 
this  immediate  vicinity. 

There  were  three  participants  from  the 
Philadelphia  district  in  the  meet  here.  They 
were  Arthur  Clark  of  Philadelphia,  Hobart 
Lavin  of  Media,  R.F.D.  Number  1 ; and  Ray 
Neirle  of  Berlin,  N.  J.  Clark  took  third  place 
i in  a bait  casting  for  accuracy  event,  which  was 
won  by  Robert  F.  Hall  of  New  Cumberland, 
with  Ray  Watkins  second.  Neirle  placed  third 
< in  a bait  casting  for  distance  contest  in  which 
Charley  Fox  was  the  winner  and  C.  W.  Fink 
of  Carlisle  was  runner-up. 

A number  of  the  contestants  in  the  tourney 
held  here  on  Saturday  also  competed  in  the 
Lykens  event  which  was  held  on  Sunday,  and 
some  of  the  casters  who  won  or  finished  near 
first  place  in  the  former  meet  were  outstanding 
performers  on  the  Lykens  program,  too.  For 
instance,  Bob  McCafferty  of  Palmyra,  who  won 
a fly  casting  for  distance  contest  and  tied  with 
two  other  entries  for  third  place  in  a fly  cast- 
ing for  accuracy  event  at  the  meet  here,  also 
won  a fly  casting  for  distance  event  and  placed 
second  in  fly  casting  for  accuracy  at  Lykens. 
R.  O.  Skinner  of  Palmyra,  who  was  second  in 
a fly  casting  for  distance  test  and  who  tied  for 
third  place  in  a fly  casting  for  accuracy  event 
here,  was  first  in  fly  casting  for  accuracy  and 
fourth  in  fly  casting  for  distance  at  Lykens. 

C.  W.  Fink  of  Carlisle,  winner  of  a fly  cast- 
ing for  accuracy  event  and  second  in  a bait 
casting  for  distance  contest  here,  was  fifth  in 
fly  casting  for  accuracy  at  Lykens. 

Results  of  the  Lykens  meet  events  were  as 
follows : 

Fly  casting  for  accuracy : First,  R.  O. 

Skinner  of  Palmyra,  89  points ; second,  R.  W. 
McCafferty  of  Palmyra,  84 ; third,  tie  between 
Edward  Alexon  of  Lykens  and  Samuel  Wynn 
of  Lykens,  82 ; and  tie  for  fifth  between  Profes- 
sor C.  W.  Fink  of  Carlisle  and  James  Bowman 
of  Wiconisco,  81. 

Fly  casting  for  distance : First,  R.  W. 

McCafferty,  88  feet;  second,  Michael  Barder 
of  Lykens,  82  feet;  third,  James  Bowman,  77 
feet ; fourth,  R.  O.  Skinner,  75  feet  and  8 inches  ; 
fifth,  Peter  Ferree  of  Lykens,  68  feet ; and  sixth, 
Robert  Hoover  of  Lykens,  59  feet. 

Plug  casting  for  accuracy : First,  Richard  D. 
Dolbin  of  Harrisburg,  90  points,  and  second, 
Barney  Thrush  of  Harrisburg,  89. 

In  chatting  with  McCafferty  at  the  Harris- 
burg tourney  Saturday  we  gleaned  the  infor- 
mation that  he  and  some  of  the  other  parti- 


cipants in  the  local  meet  were  planning  to  attend 
the  Lykens  tournament  the  next  day  so  we 
let  it  be  known  that  some  news  regarding  the 
latter  event  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 
McCafferty,  who  is  well  known  both  for  his 
expert  fly  tying  and  for  his  writing  on  fishing 
topics,  said  he  would  keep  track  of  the  out- 
come of  the  contests  and  give  us  a report,  and 
he  promptly  came  through  with  the  list  of 
results  and  the  following  account  of  the  day’s 
activities : 

“Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  WPA 
and  the  NYA  local  administrator  (who  was  so 
modest  he  didn’t  want  his  name  mentioned)  and 
with  the  help  of  the  other  officials,  the  second 
annual  casting  tournament  at  Lykens  was  ex- 
tremely successful.  Several  hundred  people 
lined  the  walls  of  the  municipal  swimming 
pool  to  see  the  contests  held  by  the  sportsmen 
of  Lykens  Valley  in  co-operation  with  the 
Adult  Education  and  Recreation  Division  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  Dauphin 
County. 

“Genial  Mike  Barder  helped  all  contestants 
feel  at  ease  and  as  an  additional  treat,  the 
spectators  were  thrilled  at  the  plug  casting 
ability  of  Professor  Fink  of  Carlisle.  The  pro- 
fessor kindly  consented  to  give  an  exhibition 
of  distance  plug  casting  and  displayed  rare  form 
in  casting  over  the  200-foot  mark.  Because  of 
the  number  of  anglers  who  appeared  at  the 
event  with  plug  casting  equipment,  the  officials 
graciously  decided  to  have  a plug-casting  event 
for  accuracy,  although  the  original  plans  called 
for  fly-casting  only. 

“Officials  were  as  follows : Director,  Mike 

Barder;  judges,  Harvey  Helt,  Gilbert  Bowman 
and  Irwin  Messner ; and  clerk,  Nile  Renshaw. 

“There  were  fifteen  contestants  in  the  flv- 
casting  events  for  accuracy  and  distance,  and 
eleven  in  the  plug-casting  test  for  accuracy. 

“Robert  Hoover,  sixth  place  winner  in  the 
fly-casting  event  for  distance,  is  a very  young 
boy  (about  fifteen)  and  his  distance  I consider 
wonderful.  He  is  promising. 

“Please  point  out  that  credit  is  due  the  WPA 
and  the  NYA  for  their  efforts.  They  are  more 
than  worthy  of  praise.” 


One  of  the  side  attractions  of  the  casting 
tourney  held  here  was  a display  of  head-gear 
presented  by  two  of  the  officials,  Judge  Elmer 
E.  Erb  and  Referee  Lew  Kunkel.  These  two 
turned  out  in  snappy  models  that  drew  many 
an  admiring  glance. 

Erb,  who  is  president  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters’  and  Anglers’  Association,  wore  an 
umbrella-sized  Mexican  straw  sombrero,  and 
Kunkel  was  also  under  a large  straw  head- 
piece,  his  being  of  the  type  quite  often  asso- 
ciated with  hay-pitching. 

Incidentally,  there  is  a story  that  goes  with 
Erb's  skimmer.  As  the  owner  relates  it,  he 
was  driving  his  automobile  to  Bower’s  Beach, 
Delaware  several  years  ago  for  a fishing  trip 
while  wearing  the  sombrero  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  on  the  road  while  the  authorities 


W.  D.  Cloos,  popular  Lake  Ariel  sportsman, 
displays  a fine  brown  trout  he  landed  in 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  during  the  1938  season. 

were  putting  on  an  intensive  campaign  against 
speeding.  Somewhere  along  the  line  he  was 
flagged  down  and  told  that  he  had  been  ex- 
ceeding the  speed  limit  quite  a distance  back 
up  the  highway,  and  soon  he  was  being  given 
a chance  to  tell  a magistrate  about  it.  That 
official  conceded  that  the  speed  limit  had  been 
fractured  to  the  extent  of  only  about  five  miles 
an  hour  but  said  that  as  a drive  on  speeders 
was  being  conducted  and  no  exceptions  were 
being  made  Erb  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  fine  paid,  Erb  sought  a little  enlighten- 
ment on  one  point.  “How  does  it  come,"  he  asked, 
“that  I was  stopped  here  when  I wasn't  driv- 
ing fast  and  told  that  I had  exceeded  the 
limit  back  up  the  road  ?” 

“Well,  it  was  this  way,”  was  the  reply. 
“Just  before  you  came  along  we  received  a 
call  from  up  the  line  telling  us  to  stop  you 
for  breaking  the  speed  limit.  We  were  told 
that  we  could  spot  you  because  you  were  wear- 
ing a big  Mexican  sombrero,  and  that’s  what 
we  did.” 

“In  that  case,”  cracked  someone  in  the  group 
that  heard  this  tale,  “we  can't  blame  you  for 
wearing  the  hat.  Get  your  twenty-five  dollars 
worth,  Elmer.” 
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The  Susquehanna  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shamokin  Dam  has  been  furnishing  some  nice 
bass  catches,  according  to  Special  Warden 
Dave  Fisher  of  Shamokin  Dam.  Glen  Herman 
of  the  Snyder  County  town  caught  a 19  inch 
smallmouth  bass  weighing  3 pounds  4 ounces. 
Fisher  also  reports  the  landing  of  a 25  inch 
brown  trout  weighing  4 pounds  8 ounces  in 
Fishing  Creek,  Columbia  county,  by  William 
Jantzen  of  Berwick. 


The  Susquehanna  River  at  Harrisburg 
yielded  a nice  smallmouth  to  Warren  Anderson 
of  Harrisburg,  reports  Warden  Frank  Sanda. 
Anderson’s  bass  measured  16  inches  in  length 
and  weighed  two  pounds.  Muddy  water  in 
many  of  the  streams  of  this  vicinity  affected 
bass  catches  on  opening  day  and  for  the  first 
few  days  of  the  season,  according  to  Sanda. 
Included  in  some  of  the  catches  were  James 
Hammon,  Harrisburg,  a 13J4  inch  largemouth 
bass  in  Wildwood  Lake;  John  Ronamacher, 
13  years  old,  Harrisburg,  a 13  inch  large- 
mouth  in  Wildwood  Lake,  on  a home-tied  fly ; 
Ralph  Wheeler,  Harrisburg,  4 smallmouth  bass, 
12  to  14  inches  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek  and 
Jim  Gallagher,  a 19  inch  largemouth  bass  and 
a 19^4  inch  pickerel  in  Highspire  reservoir. 
Ed  Baldorf  of  Mowery  made  an  unusual  catch 
in  Ellendale  Forge  Dam  on  Stoney  Creek  on 
July  2,  landing  a 10j4  inch  channel  catfish  and 
a 13  inch  rainbow  trout.  Two  fifteen-inch  and 
two  twenty-inch  wall-eyed  pike  were  taken  in 
the  Juniata  River  above  Newport  by  Frank 
Etter  of  Highspire. 


Here’s  a real  eel  story  from  Honesdale  in 
Wayne  county.  Report  has  it  that  a six-foot 
eel,  four  inches  in  diameter,  entered  a 5-inch 
water  pipe  supplying  a Honesdale  mill  with 
water  for  the  steam  boiler  and  put  a stop  to 
operations.  Upon  disconnecting  the  pipe,  a 
workman  found  the  eel  very  much  alive  and 
pulled  it  out  with  a pair  of  pliers. 


One  of  the  most  ardent  anglerettes  in  Potter 
county  is  Mrs.  Thomas  Jacobs  of  Coudersport, 
RFD  No.  4,  writes  Warden  Kenneth  Aley  of 
Galeton.  While  fishing  in  Dry  Run  west  of 
Coudersport  during  the  past  season,  he  reports, 
Mrs.  Jacobs  caught  seven  trout  ranging  in 
length  from  12  to  20  inches.  They  had  a com- 
bined weight  of  10  pounds,  and,  make  note,  you 
bass  fishermen,  they  were  caught  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  bass  season,  July  1. 


Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  the  Lower  Susque- 
hanna yielded  a whoppin’  catfish  recently  to 
John  Tshudy  of  Lancaster,  according  to  Warden 
Horace  A.  Pyle.  It  measured  21 J4  inches  in 
length  and  weighed  4 J4  pounds.  At  the  time 
he  made  the  catch,  Tshudy  was  fishing  for 
bass,  and  the  catfish  took  a chub  for  him. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hetrick  of  Linglestown 
made  a nice  catch  of  pickerel  in  Ellendale 
Forge  Dam  on  Stoney  Creek,  Dauphin  county, 
early  in  the  season,  reports  Warden  Frank 
Sanda  of  Steelton.  Mrs.  Hetrick  caught  two 
13  inch  pickerel  and  one  18j4  inches  in  length. 


Her  husband  landed  two  16  inch,  one  18  inch 
and  one  21  inch  pickerel  and  a 15  inch  catfish. 


One  of  the  nicest  largemouth  bass  to  be 
reported  from  the  central  counties  was  that 
taken  by  George  Michaels  of  Harrisburg  in 
Wildwood  Lake.  His  catch  measured  22  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  4 pounds  10  ounces. 


Ed  Rogers  of  Selinsgrove,  RFD  No.  2, 
caught  one  of  the  finest  wall-eyed  pike  to 
be  taken  from  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  this  season.  His  catch, 
measuring  28  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
7 pounds  8 ounces,  was  made  on  a June  Bug 
spinner  and  nightcrawler  trolling  combination. 


Lake  Wallenpaupack  has  been  providing 
some  of  the  finest  fishing  for  bass  and  wall- 
eyed pike  in  its  history,  according  to  veteran 
Warden  Frank  Brink  of  Milford.  Included  in 
some  of  the  bigger  catches  reported  were  those 
of  Mrs.  Reefe  of  Berwick,  who  landed  six  wall- 
eyes, the  largest  8 pounds,  and  another  6j4 
pounds,  and  John  Faro  of  Hazleton,  who 
caught  a 23  inch  largemouth  bass  weighing  5 
pounds  6 ounces  on  a plug. 


Special  Warden  H.  W.  Stouffer  of  Mercer, 
RFD  No.  6,  reports  excellent  fishing  for  bass 
and  other  game  fish  in  the  Mercer  territory. 
Barmore  Lake  yielded  two  fine  largemouths, 
one  to  Paul  Myers,  Grove  City,  measuring  21^4 
inches  in  length  and  weighing  6 pounds,  and 
another  to  John  Clark  of  Grove  City,  that 
measured  20  inches  and  weighed  4J4  pounds. 
A largemouth  extremely  heavy  for  its  length 
was  taken  by  Jim  Moon  of  Grove  City  in 
Montgomery’s  Dam.  This  fish  was  19  inches 
in  length  and  weighed  5 pounds.  Dr.  J.  K. 
Quinby,  George  Williams  and  Pat  Hines,  all 
of  Sharon,  have  also  been  taking  good  catches 
of  bass.  W.  J.  Jack  of  Grove  City  scored  with 
a 1954  >nch  bass  weighing  4 pounds  13  ounces. 


Bait  casting  and  fly  casting  contests  will  be 
among  the  features  of  the  10th  anniversary 
picnic  of  the  Delaware  County  Chapter,  Izaak 
Walton  League,  to  be  held  in  the  meadows 
along  Ridley  Creek  near  Media  on  September 
17.  The  all-day  program  will  also  include  rifle 
and  pistol  shooting  and  novelty  shoots,  accord- 
ing to  Phil  Platt. 


An  enthusiastic  anglerette  is  Eileen  Jakuboski 
of  Johnsonburg,  Elk  county,  according  to 
Warden  Robert  Chrisman.  Eileen  won  the 
Press-Murphy  store  big  fish  contest,  for  the 
period  between  June  1 and  30,  by  landing  an 
18 14  inch  rainbow  trout  weighing  3 pounds 
12  ounces.  A silver  cup  will  be  her  award.  The 
fish  was  taken  in  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Clarion  River. 


The  Benner  Run  Club  and  their  catch  of  trout  on  the  Black  Moshannon.  In  the  group,  left  to  right, 
Anglers  Benninger,  Harris,  McPherson,  Cumberland,  Miller,  Laroy,  Sneddon,  Stroh  and  Galey. 


“As  one  fisherman  to  another,  what  kind  of  bait  do  you  use? 
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EDITORIAL 


COOPERATION  KEYNOTE 

IN  FISHERIES  PROGRAM 


IN  REVIEWING  the  progressive  strides  made  by  the  Fish  Commission 
during  the  past  several  years,  one  fact  stands  out  above  all  others.  That  is 
the  splendid  cooperation  that  has  existed  between  the  sportsmen,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission and  the  present  Administration.  Under  this  administration,  the  Fish 
Commission  has  been  permitted  to  operate  on  a strictly  non-political  basis. 
Certainly,  in  considering  the  outstanding  progress  made  by  your  Board,  this  fine 
spirit  and  desire  to  pull  together  in  bettering  fishing  conditions  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  the  greatest  contributing  factor.  Our  fishermen,  whose  license  fund  has 
made  possible  the  program  to  perpetuate  their  sport,  to  my  mind  are  the  key 
figures,  in  large  part  responsible  for  many  of  the  advances  which  have  been 
made.  Let’s  review  some  of  these  advances. 

First  the  Legislature  granted  one  outstanding  forward  amendment  to  the  Fish 
Code,  the  “Omnibus  Bill”.  This  bill  ironed  out  many  technical  discrepancies  and 
gave  the  Board  the  most  desirable  power  to  establish  season,  size  and  creel  limits 
without  the  necessity  of  Legislative  action. 

Rapid  increase  in  popularity  of  fishing  has  resulted  in  a sharp  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  use  in  expanding  our  present  program  of  raising 
and  stocking  fish  from  the  hatcheries.  Last  year  an  all  time  high  record  in  number 
of  fishermen  was  established  in  Pennsylvania  and  this  year,  indications  point  to  an 
even  greater  number.  With  this  additional  revenue,  it  has  been  possible  for  your 
Board  to  increase  greatly  its  distribution  of  warm  water  species  of  fish  life  which 
in  many  instances  will  thrive  in  waters  near  the  centres  of  population.  The 
average  fisherman,  the  still  fisherman,  who  gets  his  pleasure  in  fishing  for  bull- 
head catfish,  sunfish,  yellow  perch  and  suckers,  has  been  and  will  be  considered  to  a 
greater  extent  in  our  stocking  program  than  ever  before. 

Though  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  Fish  Code,  the  Pure  Streams  Act  and  Mine 
Sealing  Act  will,  in  time  to  come,  provide  additional  environment  for  aquatic  life. 
Certainly  these  acts  are  definitely  on  the  credit  side  of  the  better  fishing  program. 
With  constantly  increasing  tendencies  toward  good  roads  and  ease  of  transportation, 
it  is  essential  that  additional  fishing  waters  be  made  available  to  the  public.  The 
mine  sealing  program  has  already  redeemed  several  streams  to  a point  where  the}' 
now  afford  adequate  environment  for  fish  life.  Diligent  administration  of  the 
Pure  Streams  Act  will  ultimately  rejuvenate  thousands  of  miles  of  additional 
waters. 

The  “Fisherman’s  Paradise”  on  Spring  Creek,  Centre  county,  continues  to  be 
a model  of  stream  improvement  and  an  inspiration  for  “Sport  Fishing”  as  con- 
trasted to  “Meat  Fishing”.  A short  distance  above  this  project,  the  Board  this 
year  operated  a new  bass  farm  for  the  first  time,  vastly  increasing  our  production 
of  bass.  With  Spring  Creek  as  a guiding  factor,  and  by  means  of  funds  and  person- 
nel made  available  through  CCC  and  WPA,  environmental  conditions  for  fish  life 
have  been  improved  on  many  of  our  fishing  waters.  This  work  has  unlimited 
possibilities  in  the  future  when  conducted  along  scientific  lines. 

Cooperation  has  made  all  these  things  possible,  and  with  the  fine  spirit  now- 
prevailing,  we  should  achieve  even  greater  progress  in  time  to  come. 
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ARTIFICIALS 


THE  fact  that  fishermen  are  constantly 
demanding  that  fishing  become  better 
should  make  all  of  the  fishermen  realize  that 
some  method  of  conservation  fishing  should  be 
adopted  to  make  this  possible.  Modern  customs, 
modes  and  methods  concerning  some  subjects’ 
are  not  hard  to  establish  once  they  are  intro- 
duced to  the  American  public.  Any  difficulties 
that  may  be  involved  are  easily  hurdled  when 
some  fad  hits  and  catches  the  fancy  and  interest 
of  the  public.  Traditions  are  entirely  forgotten 
because  the  public  must  keep  abreast  with  new 
ideas  and  customs  that  are  constantly  changing. 
But  when  it  comes  to  any  new  ideas  or  practices 
in  the  conservation  program,  traditions  reign 
almost  supreme  and  the  progress  of  any  new 
ideas  is  comparatively  slow. 

Before  modern  conveniences  of  travel,  in- 
creased population,  and  increased  numbers  of 
fishermen  slowly  crept  upon  us,  the  fish  and 
fish  food  in  the  streams  were  considered  as  a 
food  supply.  It  was  believed  that  methods  of 
catching  fish  would  always  be  a boon  to  the 
general  public.  The  supply  simply  could  not 
be  exhausted  by  any  method  of  fishing  or  any 
other  means  of  interference.  Countless  numbers 
of  fish  and  the  food  upon  which  they  depended 
were  ruthlessly  wasted  without  thought  of  the 
future.  Traditions  concerning  our  fishing 
certainly  have  carried  on  down  through  succeed- 
ing generations  and  continue  so  today.  The 
fishermen  as  a whole  have  failed  to  foster  new 
ideas  and  methods  in  this  more  than  any  other 
sport  in  existence. 

Many  modern  methods  involved  in  the  con- 
servation program  today  relating  to  fishing 
would  help  bring  about  better  fishing  which  all 
fishermen  are  clamoring  for.  However,  when  it 
comes  to  the  proper  cooperation  from  those 
making  the  most  noise,  the  reply  is  that  men 
are  being  paid  to  give  us  better  fishing.  Any 
program  that  will  help  bring  about  better  fishing 
should  have  the  full  cooperation  of  every  fisher- 
man whether  he  receives  a part  of  the  financial 
reward  or  not.  There  are  other  rewards  of 
far  more  value  when  the  fisherman  has  an 
enjoyable  day  astream. 

The  question  of  fishing  with  artificial  lures 
is  one  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  conservation 
program  that  will  help  to  make  better  fishing 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Undersize  fish  are  not 


Lure  on  water. 


WILL  HELP  YOUR  FISHING 

By  M.  E.  SHOEMAKER 


On  river.  Bass  is  tired  out  and  being 
landed  without  landing  net. 


killed  by  a swallowed  live  bait.  It  is  the 
highest  type  of  sport  that  can  be  obtained  and 
will  add  thrills  that  can  be  secured  in  fishing 
that  nothing  else  can  supply.  It  will  conserve 
the  natural  supply  of  food  for  the  fish  which 
is  the  most  essential  question  involved.  Care- 
lessness in  the  use  of  live  bait  by  so  many 
fishermen  can  not  possibly  help  the  cause  of 
better  fishing.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  the  use  of  artificial  lures  and  the 
use  of  smaller  numbers  of  live  bait  but  it 
seems  a difficult  problem  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  fishermen 
that  fact  that  they  must  help  themselves  by 
giving  the  proper  cooperation  to  administrative 
agencies  and  others  in  order  to  have  better 
fishing. 

The  constant  use  of  live  bait  in  such  large 
numbers  should  be  discouraged  in  some  manner. 
I am  not  against  the  use  of  live  bait  by  the 
fishermen  who  desire  to  use  it  in  quantities 
that  serve  their  needs  for  the  day  but  when 
destructive  methods  are  used  without  thought 
of  the  future,  it  seems  too  careless  on  the  part 
of  the  fishermen  who  are  so  wasteful.  Some 
fishermen  continue  to  use  live  bait  without 
thought  of  their  real  value  because  no  one  has 
taken  the  time  or  patience  to  advise  them  of 
the  real  purpose  and  place  of  live  bait. 

Let  me  use  the  following  example  to  bring 
out  a point.  A new  type  of  gun  with  a higher 
velocity  that  will  kill  at  a greater  distance 
is  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  almost  immediately 
adopted  and  the  proud  owners  broadcast  the 
news  to  their  friends.  The  demand  is  almost 
universal  because  of  its  possibilities  of  making 
a sure  kill. 

When  a new  lure  for  fish  is  introduced,  those 
who  use  artificial  lures  are  interested  because 
there  are  possibilities  ahead  but  it  is  only  the 
fisherman  interested  in  artificial  lures  who 
broadcast  the  good  news.  The  fisherman  who 
uses  live  bait  in  large  quantities  has  no  interest 
because  he  has  followed  tradition  and  is  afraid 
to  venture  in  any  new  field  that  may  prove  a 
failure  to  him  on  the  stream. 

I recently  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  an 
actual  example  of  the  methods  used  by  a 


number  of  fishermen  who  had  an  unlimited 
knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  live  bait  as 
well  as  the  actual  damage  they  were  doing. 

About  29  fishermen  were  engaged  in  fishing 
on  a lake  for  large-mouth  bass.  Some  were 
using  plugs,  others  flies  and  others  live  bait. 
One  boat  of  two  fishermen  happened  to  have 
some  creek  chubs,  a specie  of  minnow,  that 
are  sometimes  very  effective.  It  just  happened 
that  this  particular  day  the  bass  took  a liking 
to  the  creek  chubs  and  the  two  fishermen  made 
limit  catches,  the  largest  being  20  inches  in 
length.  Other  fishermen  on  the  lake  and 
those  just  arriving  admired  the  catch  when 
they  were  finally  exhibited,  and  inquired  of 
the  bait  used.  There  was  almost  an  immediate 
movement  by  the  majority  of  the  fishermen 
to  nearby  fishing  tackle  vendors  where  minnow 
seines  were  purchased,  then  to  the  nearest 
stream  to  secure  a supply  of  live  bait.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  fishermen  returned  with 
their  catch  of  live  bait  where  they  hoped  for 
the  limit  catch  of  those  big  bass. 

When  darkness  fell  there  was  a general 
movement  of  all  fishermen  toward  the  landing 
and  one  of  the  first  moves  upon  reaching  shore 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  supply  of  live 
bait  that  were  of  no  further  use.  Bait  con- 
tainers were  emptied  of  their  contents  into 
the  lake  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
too  many  dead  minnows  floating  in  the  water 
that  had  served  no  purpose  to  man  or  fish. 

I called  attention  to  the  dead  minnows 
to  the  fishermen  and  one  well  meaning  fellow 
retorted. 

“What  the  hell  are  they  good  for  if  not  to 
catch  fish  on.  There  are  plenty  more  where 


On  Spring  Lake.  Back  cast  has  been 
made. 
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Rack  cast  well  under  way. 

they  will  not  be  found  away  from  their  protec- 
tion of  cover  unless  it  is  during  a time  when 
they  are  feeding  and  only  temporarily  leave 
their  haven  of  rest  for  food. 

Use  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  likely 
spots  as  well  as  the  lures  for  bass  in  the 
fall  or  any  other  time  of  the  year.  By  all 
means  do  not  spend  any  time  in  the  swift 
water  in  the  fall  of  the  year  as  the  bass  will 
be  found  in  the  deeper  water  where  they  have 
plenty  of  protection  for  the  winter  months. 
They  may  not  be  confined  to  the  deep  water 
at  all  times  of  the  day  but  may  be  found  nearer 
the  shores  where  there  are  plenty  of  rocks  or 
other  obstructions  that  will  furnish  cover.  They 
may  even  move  to  shallow  water,  that  is  not 
swift  during  the  day  so  if  no  results  are 
obtained  in  deep  water  a try  in  the  shallows 
may  prove  successful. 

There  is  practically  no  difference  in  fish- 
ing the  flies  during  the  fall  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  same  type  of  flies, 
same  sizes  and  same  colors  may  be  used  and 
at  either  day  or  night. 

Just  recently  at  a sportsmen’s  gathering,  a 
fisherman  inquired  the  reason  why  bass  would 
bite  only  at  night  on  flies  during  the  fall 
months.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth  as  bass  will  hit  during  the  day  on  flies 
if  they  are  in  the  mood.  If  they  are  not  visibly 
feeding  on  the  surface  then  wet  flies  should  be 
used  either  alone  or  with  the  spinner  com- 
bination. 

Since  there  will  be  no  swift  water  to  carry 
the  lure  with  the  current  there  will  be  more 
action  needed  for  the  wet  fly.  This  can  be 
secured  by  a slight  flick  of  the  tip  of  the  rod 
in  successive  jerks  or  by  slowly  retrieving  the 
lure. 

The  surface  lures  may  float  with  the  slow 
current  or  they  may  be  given  some  action  by  a 
slight  flick  of  the  tip  of  the  rod. 

Bass  sometimes  like  the  lure  to  be  quiet 
and  at  other  times  to  have  plenty  of  action 
so  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  fisherman  to  find 
out  for  himself  just  what  the  bass  are  doing. 
No  one  knows  when,  why  or  how  a bass  is 
going  to  strike.  This  is  what  makes  bass  fish- 
ing with  flies  so  fascinating. 

There  are  lures  that  are  used  on  the  surface 
that  make  little  riffles  when  given  action  with 
the  rod  and  there  are  others  that  throw  a 
spray  of  water  which  gives  the  lure  plenty  of 
commotion  on  the  water’s  surface.  The  hair 
frog  is  one  type  that  throws  this  spray  of  water 
and  causes  so  much  commotion.  It  is  a heavy 
lure  and  can  not  he  cast  long  distances  but 
that  is  not  necessary.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
cast  any  fly  a long  distance  to  catch  bass.  All 
that  is  required  is  plenty  of  good  sportsman- 
ship to  help  bring  about  better  fishing,  some 
patience,  an  assortment  of  lures  and  leaving 
plenty  of  live  bait  in  the  streams  to  insure 
more  fish  to  rise  to  your  fly. 


old  cry  that  it  is  too  hard  and  too  expensive 
to  fish  with  fly  or  plug  baits. 

There  are  so  many  different  varieties  of 
minnows  in  our  streams  that  no  fisherman 
can  possibly  take  to  the  waters  with  him  the 
type  of  minnows  that  the  bass  will  hit  on  any 
given  day.  The  fishermen  who  had  the  chubs 
were  just  plumb  lucky  to  have  the  right  bait. 
Their  next  trip  to  the  same  water  with  the 
same  kind  of  bait  may  prove  a failure.  The 
bass  may  want  shiners. 

The  fishermen  with  the  artificial  lures  never 
need  worry  about  their  bait  because  they  have 
a variety  of  different  sizes,  types  and  color 
combinations  as  well  as  the  types  that  will  float 
or  sink. 

The  question  of  being  unable  to  use  flies  and 
the  great  expense  involved  has  been  talked  and 
written  about  until  it  is  almost  worn  out,  and 
yet  the  fishermen  as  a whole  seem  unwilling  to 
give  them  a trial  to  find  out  if  they  can  catch 
fish  on  them. 

If  we  are  to  have  better  fishing  there  can 
not  be  many  examples  such  as  I recently 
witnessed.  Instead  there  should  be  a general 
trend  toward  conservation  methods  of  fishing 
by  all  fishermen  who  can  do  their  part. 

The  fact  that  fall  fishing  is  upon  us  means 
that  there  will  be  countless  numbers  of  minnows 
used  for  fall  fishing.  There  will  be  good 
catches  made  while  others  will  return  home 
disappointed  and  disgruntled  because  they  had 
no  luck  and  spent  their  money  for  live  bait 
that  was  a failure.  I do  not  claim  that  the  use 
of  flies  will  insure  a large  catch  of  fish  on 
every  trip  but  I do  claim  that  the  expense  is 
not  so  great  as  live  bait  fishing  and  that  there 
is  more  sport  and  fun  in  taking  a bass  on  a 
fly  as  well  as  having  the  lure  for  the  next  trip. 
The  expense  in  the  long  run  is  less  and  the 
cause  of  better  fishing  is  aided. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  involved  in 
fishing  flies  for  bass  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
is  to  know  where  to  look  for  bass.  Look  the 
grounds  over  where  bass  are  likely  to  be 
hiding  or  waiting  for  some  lure  to  be  presented 
to  them.  A cast  in  any  old  spot  will  not  insure 
success  any  more  than  looking  for  a deer 
where  there  is  no  cover.  Bass  demand  cover 
and  suitable  waters  for  winter  quarters  and 


Back  cast  is  in  actual  motion  just  as  line  is  being  picked  from  water. 


Stringing  up  rod. 


they  came  from  and  the  fish  would  not  bite 
on  them  anyway.” 

Explanations  and  reasoning  could  make  little 
impression  on  this  individual  who  could  see  no 
value  of  live  bait  but  to  use  for  baiting  a hook. 
The  number  that  died  on  his  hands  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

The  fishermen  who  were  using  flies  and 
plugs  also  came  to  shore  when  darkness  fell 
and  they  had  their  share  of  bass  and  some  just 
as  big  as  the  bait  fishermen  who  had  gone 
home  with  their  limit  catches.  These  fishermen 
with  the  artificial  lures  had  made  no  stampede 
to  tackle  stores,  because  they  had  a variety  of 
lures  with  them.  The  catches  they  made  were 
admired  but  the  only  comment  was  the  same 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS -AND  OBSTACLES 

Confessions  of  A Member  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 

By  P.  G.  PLATT 


Photo  Courtesy — Pcnna.  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


Lewistown  Narrows  on  the  Juniata — This  river,  made  famous  through  song  and  poem,  is 
grossly  polluted  at  its  source  and  intermittently  downstream  to  its  confluence  with  the  Susque- 
hanna— Its  comprehensive  clean-up  is  on  the  priority  list  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board. 


IT  HAS  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  serve 
as  a member  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board 
throughout  the  present  Administration.  I ac- 
cepted the  appointment  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
elimination  of  pollution  from  our  waters  has 
long  been  the  subject  most  dear  to  me.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  I confine  myself  to  a dis- 
cussion of  pollution  in  Pennsylvania,  together 
with  a summary  of  the  activity  of  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  during  this  Administration.  Some 
definite  achievements  may  he  cited ; unfortunate- 
ly, these  cases  are  all  too  few,  the  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  hoped  for  accomplishments  being 
both  numerous  and  complex.  After  my  “con- 
fession” is  completed,  I think  you  will  agree  to 
the  latter  statement.  The  flaws  in  our  program 
are  cited  in  hopes  that  the  champions  of  pure 
streams  will  band  together  in  a sustained  effort 
to  see  that  essential  legislative  and  administrative 
steps  are  taken  to  safeguard  a systematic  and 
forceful  attack  on  the  problem.  Some  of  the 
obstacles  present  are  difficult  to  define  and 
become  apparent  only  after  close  association 
with  the  problem ; others  are  glaringly  evident. 
NONE  ARE  INSURMOUNTABLE. 

When  the  present  Board  swung  into  action 
in  1935,  its  activities  were  guided  by  the  old 
Purity  of  Waters  Act  of  1905  which  applied 
only  to  sewage  and  animal  waste  other  than 
that  of  tanneries.  The  only  reason  this  industry 
was  exempted  was,  as  the  industry  itself  stated, 
“we  had  the  strongest  lobby”.  Some  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  treatment  works 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  public  apathy, 
together  with  the  perpetual  excuse  of  lack  of 
funds,  was  responsible  for  the  gross  pollution 
of  the  major  portion  of  our  waters.  Any  at- 
tempt at  collection  of  fines  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  Board’s  order  to  abate  pollution  was 
impractical,  and  even  if  successful,  would  not 
in  itself  contribute  to  the  cause  of  pure  streams. 

The  technical  phases  of  treating  domestic 
sewage  have  long  been  known.  The  reason  for 
the  lack  of  progress  other  than  that  of  money 
consideration  and  public  apathy  was  primarily 
the  attitude  of  the  sanitary  engineers  whose 
yardstick  of  measurement  was  the  typhoid  germ. 
The  science  of  manufacturing  a bactereologically 
safe  fluid  from  biological  desserts,  had  far  out- 
stripped the  application  of  known  methods  of 
the  prevention  of  water  pollution. 

Dr.  Max  Trumper,  consultant  in  industrial 
toxicology,  and  member  of  the  Mayor’s  Water 
Commission  of  Philadelphia,  in  a prepared 
paper  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legis- 
lative Committee,  had  this  to  say  about  the 
average  municipal  water  supply  of  the  great 
metropolitan  areas : “The  recipe  for  our  water 
cocktail  is  something  like  this : Plenty  of  alum 
or  aluminum  sulphate,  some  soda  ash  and  lime, 
and  always  plenty  of  chlorine,  with  a dash  of 
copper  sulphate  and  permanganate.  This 

together  with  acid  mine  drainage  and  super- 
chlorination has  made  water  a strong  drink”. 

Speaking  of  the  increasing  trend  towards  in- 
testinal grippe  and  similar  ailments,  Dr. 
1 rumper  states : “While  such  symptoms  can 

come  from  bacterial  infection,  I contend  that 
many  of  these  cases  are  due  to  irritating 
chemicals  present  either  as  trade  wastes  or 


from  the  excessive  chemical  treatment  of  our 
water  required  to  prevent  water-borne  diseases. 
From  my  own  observation  in  the  Laboratory,  I 
have  found  that  often  when  the  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  water  has  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  level,  the  chemical  strength  has  been 
raised  to  its  highest  level.” 

The  Board  had  adopted  the  policy  known  as 
“constructive  cooperation  with  industry”  in 
what  was  professed  to  be  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  individual  waste  problem  in  a nice  friendly 
manner  without  making  any  enemies.  As  far  as 
the  present  Board  could  see,  this  policy  was 
imminently  successful  in  keeping  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  special  privileged  interests  which 
has  so  long  used  public  waters  as  the  easiest 
means  of  passing  on  their  poisonous  wastes, 
but  had  produced  little  if  any  result  in  reducing 
their  pollution.  We  promptly  terminated  this 
agreement  and  proceeded  on  a basis  later 
crystalized  by  a statement  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Committee  of  the  Natural  Resources 
Committee : “It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stressed 
that  a problem  of  industrial  waste  recovery  and 
disposal  is  essentially  a responsibility  of  private 
industry.  It  is  a responsibility  which  the  Com- 
mittee feels  private  industry  has  not  met  with 
much  interest,  enthusiasm  and  financial  sup- 
port as  it  should.  Restrictive  legislation  would 
be  unnecessary  if  individuals  would  face  the 
issue  squarely”.  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  over 
industrial  pollution  was  vague  under  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  1905  though  we,  of  course,  had 
recourse  to  a suit  in  equity.  Threats  of  such 
suits  brought  results  in  a number  of  instances. 
In  the  case  of  a dye  works  in  Easton,  the 
offender  appeared  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
and  was  ordered  to  either  abate  his  pollution 
or  cease  operations.  This  court  decision  no 
doubt  stimulated  considerable  activity  on  the 
part  of  other  polluting  industries. 

The  evils  of  water  pollution  are  so  wide- 


spread in  the  State,  their  personnel  and  ap- 
propriation so  inadequate,  that  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  attempt  to  correct  every  evil 
simultaneously.  As  a result,  the  Board  adopted 
a policy  of  concentrating  upon  several  water- 
sheds which  were  of  outstanding  economic, 
recreational  and  aesthetic  value  to  the  public. 
These  included  the  Clarion  River,  the  Juniata, 
the  Upper  Allegheny  and  the  Brandywine. 

Several  communities  on  the  lower  Schuyl- 
kill had  for  years  been  defiant  of  the  Board’s 
orders  to  abate  their  pollution.  Most  of  the 
communities  from  Pottstown  down  to  Philadel- 
phia use  this  river  as  a source  of  domestic 
water  supply.  As  this  story  goes  to  press,  the 
last  offender  has  been  brought  into  line  and 
all  municipalities  from  Reading  down  to  Phila- 
delphia are  now  treating  their  sewage  or  prepar- 
ing to  do  so.  In  the  nature  of  a prediction,  I 
might  state  that  by  the  time  this  appears  in 
print  Philadelphia  will  have  embarked  upon  its 
program.  The  densely  populated  sections  of 
Eastern  Delaware  county  on  the  Delaware  River 
basin,  are  now  working  on  a comprehensive 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  program  which 
will  within  a few  years  completely  solve  their 
problem.  As  an  evidence  that  no  favors  were 
to  be  shown,  Farrell,  the  home-town  of  Dr. 
MacBride-Dexter,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  was 
among  the  very  first  to  receive  orders  to  install 
adequate  treatment  works. 

During  the  past  four  years,  due  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  conservationists  and  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  and  with  the  assistance  of 
W.  P.  A.  funds,  the  most  gigantic  program  of 
sewage  collection  and  treatment  in  the  history 
of  the  State  was  undertaken. 

For  probably  as  much  as  100  years,  there  had 
been  spasmodic  efforts  to  write  on  the  statute 
books  an  adequate  antipollution  law.  During 
the  past  fifteen  years,  this  demand  grew  in 
volume  and  with  the  great  surge  towards 


liberalism  which  swept  the  present  Administra- 
tion into  office,  a sympathetic  Legislature  heeded 
the  mandate  of  the  people  and  enacted  the 
Pure  Streams  Law  of  1937  as  a legal  instrument 
for  accomplishing  our  purpose.  This  Act, 
drafted  by  Judge  Grover  C.  Ladner,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a model  of  its  kind.  A full 
analysis  of  the  Act  appeared  in  the  September, 
1937,  issue  of  the  Angler.  The  greatest  single 
advance  made  possible  by  this  Act  is  a definite 
recognition  of  the  biological  value  of  water. 
The  definition  of  “Pollution”  in  the  Act  is  con- 
strued to  mean  “noxious  and  deleterious  sub- 
stances rendering  unclean  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  extent  of  being  harmful 
or  inimical  to  the  public  health,  or  to  animal 
or  aquatic  life,  or  to  the  use  of  such  waters 
for  domestic  water  supply,  or  industrial 
purposes,  or  for  recreation”.  It  will  immediate- 
ly be  seen  that  this  definition  gives  to  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  the  custodianship  of  our 
waters  in  such  a way  that  the  result  will  react 
to  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  numbers. 
The  New  Act  provides  multiple  enforcement 
agencies  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
bring  prosecution  exclusively  in  the  Dauphin 
County  Court.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  streams  which  are  now  clean 
and  gives  to  the  Board  authority  to  declare  any 
stream  to  be  a present  or  future  domestic  water 
supply.  The  Act  now  places  industrial  wastes 
on  a parity  with  sewage  and  all  industries  are 
required  to  submit  detailed  reports  to  the  Board 
together  with  plans  for  treatment  works  for 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  The  section  covering 
non-debt  revenue  bonds  provides  a method  of 
financing  sewage  treatment  works  in  a most 
economical  way  and  overcomes  the  previous 
obstacle  of  Constitutional  borrowing  capacity. 
It  was  unfortunate  in  some  respects  that  the 
lobby  representing  the  coal  industry  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  write  into  the  Act  an 
exemption  of  acid  mine  waste  and  silt.  This 
immunity  cannot,  however,  be  considered 
permanent  as  it  applies  only  until  such  time  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
practical  means  for  the  removal  of  the  polluting 
properties  of  such  drainage  shall  become  known 
— to  the  Board. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  silt,  let  us  refer  to 
the  Congressional  hearings  on  pending  federal 
antipollution  bills  before  Congress  in  1936 
(Senate  Doc.  51520).  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Howard  N.  Eavenson,  a representative  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  of  the  Coal  Control 
Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
Chairman  of  a Committee  on  Stream  Pollution 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, is  illuminating.  Let  me  quote  the  follow- 
ing excerpt : 

“As  far  as  the  treatment  of  water  from  coal- 
washing plants  is  concerned,  the  effluent  is 
black,  disagreeable  in  appearance,  and  contains 
a considerable  quantity  of  fine  coal.  There  are 
known  processes  now  by  which  this  coal  can  be 
removed  from  the  water  at  small  capital  and 
operating  costs,  and  it  will  not  be  a great 
hardship  to  require  all  new  plants  to  be  equipped 
to  prevent  this  method  of  pollution,  and 
also  to  require  existing  plants  so  to  equip 
themselves  after  a reasonable  period  of  time.” 

The  problem  of  acid  wastes  from  the  coal 
fields  is  much  more  complex  and  can  only  be 
corrected  by  a definite  added  expense  to  an 
already  sick  industry.  Even  where  such  acids 
can  be  neutralized,  the  result  is  a highly 
chemical  water.  The  coal  industry,  now  in  the 
throes  of  self-preservation,  can  ill  afford  any 
added  financial  burden  at  this  time ; it  could 
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hardly  be  expected  to  neutralize  a daily  dis- 
charge of  6,000,000  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  escapes  to  the  waters  of  the  State  from 
the  bituminous  coal  fields  alone.  It  has  been 
the  general  policy  of  Sanitary  Engineers  to 
approve  the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage  into 
waters  highly  impregnated  with  acid  mine 
drainage,  in  the  belief  that  bacteria  are  de- 
stroyed and  the  acid  neutralized.  Recent  in- 
vestigations, however,  tend  to  disprove  this 
theory-  and  rather  definitely  show  that  the  acid 
merely  acts  in  a capacity  of  a cold  storage 
plant,  thereby  delivering  this  material  to  a 
point  down  river  where  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Under  the  Mine  Sealing  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  with  the  assistance  of 
a $1,500,000  W.  P.  A.  project  for  carrying  out 
this  work,  over  600  abandoned  mines  were 
sealed  thereby  reducing  by  approximately 
1,000,000  pounds  per  day,  the  acid  discharge  into 
the  streams  of  the  Western  coal  field. 

Though  the  Pure  Streams  Act  of  1937  gives 
the  Board  sweeping  powers  in  control  of  pol- 
lution, some  adjustments  will  be  necessary 
before  its  provisions  can  be  adequately  carried 
out.  Let  me  cite  one  little  example : Probably 
all  readers  of  the  Angler  are  familiar  with 
the  grossly  polluted  conditions  of  the  Clarion 
River,  the  source  of  Pittsburgh’s  water  supply 
and  a stream  of  tremendous  potential  value  for 
recreational  purposes.  The  chief  offender,  a 
large  paper  mill  at  Johnsonburg  has  shown 
splendid  cooperation  in  meeting  its  obligations. 
This  mill  dumps  15,000,000  gallons  of  waste 
waters  into  the  stream  daily.  The  pollution 
load  of  this  waste  is  estimated  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent to  the  raw  sewage  of  the  city  of  Erie. 
Engineers  of  the  Board  reported  that  several 
tanneries  upstream  had  also  fulfilled  their  ob- 
ligation, though  spent  tannins  are  permitted 
to  escape  into  the  stream.  Just  as  we  felt  that 
definite  progress  was  being  made  on  the  Clarion, 
and  that  the  stream  would  be  redeemed  at  a 
very  early  date,  there  was  a casual  observation 
to  the  effect  that  the  water  was  “black  as  ink”, 
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whereupon  the  engineers  informed  us  lint  it  i.< 
ink.  This  condition  is  brought  about  by  a com- 
bination of  spent  tannins  and  paper  wastes 
with  a moderate  quantity  of  acid  mine  wastes 
near  the  headwaters.  Ink  in  itself  may  not  be 
poisonous  to  aquatic  life  but  the  dense  coloring 
of  the  stream  under  these  conditions  cuts  off 
the  light  from  the  streambed  and  in  so  doing 
prohibits  the  growth  of  delicate  aquatic  organ- 
isms. The  Board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  acid 
mine  drainage  at  present  and  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  tanneries  had  fulfilled  their  obligation 
but  since  the  combination  of  these  two  dis- 
charges injuriously  effects  aquatic  life,  the 
matter  would  seem  to  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  and  undoubtedly  will  mean 
that  further  treatment  will  be  required  of  tin- 
tanneries.  The  real  point  is  that  the  engineers 
had  been  schooled  along  public  health  lines, 
never  having  had  jurisdiction  over  aquatic  life 
or  recreation  and  this  condition  had  merely 
never  registered.  Engineers  are  also  imbued 
with  an  old  doctrine  of  the  “assimulating  ability” 
of  a stream,  which  may  mean  either  that  there 
is  a sufficient  flow  to  dilute  a waste  to  such  a 
point  that  it  is  not  a menace  to  health,  or  it  may 
mean  that  decomposition  takes  place  quickly  and 
there  is  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  stream  a 
short  distance  from  the  source  of  contamination. 
As  long  as  this  doctrine  is  adhered  to.  there 
will  be  limitations  to  any  program  of  stream 
purification.  It  is  apparent  that  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  our  present  pure  streams  act. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  include  the  advice  of 
biologists  and  chemists  rather  than  to  rely 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  old  school 
of  sanitary  engineers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  present  grossly  polluted  condition  of  our 
waters  is  an  accumulation  of  some  three 
hundred  years’  mismanagement  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely not  humanly  possible  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion overnight  by  the  mere  passage  of  an  ideal 
Pure  Streams  Law,  even  though  funds  and 
personnel  were  unlimited. 

Some  of  the  active  supporters  of  our  pure 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Pine  Creek,  heading  in  Potter  County  thence  flawing  through  Tioga  and  Lycoming  to  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  offers  some  of  the  rarest  aquatic  recreational  facilities  in  the  State. 
In  its  lower  reaches,  smallmouth  bass  and  wall-eyes  abound.  Its  tributaries  and  upper  waters 
offer  trout  fishing  amidst  romantic  settings.  This  stream  system  should  be  set  aside  as  a recrea- 
tional playground  for  all  time. 
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BAIT  CULTURISTS  GUIDE 

By  T.  H.  LANGLOIS 

Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Fish  Propagation,  Ohio  Division  of  Conservation 


THE  very  prevalent  practice  among  hook- 
and-line  fishermen  of  using  live  bait  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  a legitimate 
business  which  aims  to  supply  live  bait  at  prices 
which  yield  a margin  of  profit.  The  demand 
is  greatest  around  the  lakes  or  reservoirs 
where  the  major  share  of  the  live  bait  fishing 
is  done,  and  the  dealers  in  bait  minnows  and 
crayfish  have  obtained  practically  all  of  their 
supply  from  the  streams  in  the  counties  sur- 
rounding the  reservoirs.  As  the  supply  of 
minnows  and  crayfish  has  become  depleted  in 
these  streams  the  dealers  have  had  to  extend 
their  operations  to  more  distant  waters  to 
obtain  their  stock  in  trade,  and  costs  of  bait 
have  gone  up. 

The  depletion  of  numbers  of  minnows  and 
crayfish  in  fishing  waters  is  detrimental  to  the 
game  fish  which  normally  feed  upon  them 
principally  because,  due  to  the  shortage  of  the 
usual  food  supply,  the  young  of  the  game  fish 
species  are  consumed  in  greater  measure  by 
the  adults  and  so  do  not  develop  into  keepers. 
The  interests  of  dealers  in  live  bait  are  at  stake 
because  the  market  for  bait  is  dependent  upon 
the  maintenance  of  good  fishing. 

Measures  which  will  increase  the  numbers 
of  minnows  and  crayfish  in  fishing  waters  will 
improve  fishing  and  the  sale  of  bait.  The 
establishment  of  protected  areas  or  sanctuaries 
or  of  closed  seasons  would  improve  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  establishment  of  length  and  bag 
limits  is  not  practical  because  the  identification 
of  the  various  kinds  of  minnows  is  too  difficult. 
Minnows  and  crayfish  can  be  produced  easily 
and  cheaply  in  small  ponds,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  provide  information 
about  the  habits  of  the  best  bait  minnows  and 
crayfish  and  methods  of  propagating  them. 

Warm-water  ponds  with  rich  soil  bottoms 
yield  best  crops  of  fish,  and  cold-water  ponds 
with  sterile  bottoms  are  not  good  producers. 
Barren  ponds  yielded  only  42,000  golden  shiners 
per  acre,  while  fertile  ponds  yielded  235,000  in 
experiments  in  Michigan.  Rich  bottoms  can  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  lime,  while  poor 
bottoms  can  be  improved  with  manure.  The 
location  of  ponds  should  be  decided  upon  with 
these  facts  in  mind  to  avoid  the  use  of  expensive 
fertilizers.  Sky  ponds,  surface  basins  filled  by 
rains,  are  practical  in  regions  of  heavy  clays. 
Elsewhere,  small  creek  valleys  can  be  used 
for  the  construction  of  single  ponds  or  series 
of  ponds. 

The  species  of  minnows  which  are  most 
marketable  for  use  as  bait  are  horned  dace, 
black-nosed  dace,  stone-rollers,  golden  shiners, 
blunt-nosed  minnows,  blackhead  minnows,  and 
mud  minnows.  The  males  of  all  these  species, 
except  golden  shiners  and  mud  minnows,  are 
distinguishable  during  the  breeding  season  by 
a temporary  head  armor  of  small,  white  needle- 
points, called  pearl  organs. 

Multiple  crops  can  be  produced  in  single 
ponds  by  combining  two  or  more  species. 
Examples  of  such  combinations  which  have 
proven  or  appear  to  be  practical  are  golden 
shiners  and  blunt-nosed  minnows,  blackhead 
minnows  and  mud-minnows,  stone  rollers  and 
black-nosed  dace,  horned  dace  and  crayfish. 
Experimental  propagation  of  golden  shiners  and 


blunt-nosed  minnows  together  in  certain  ponds 
of  the  Ohio  State  fish  farms  in  1936  gave  an 
average  production  of  185,000  minnows  per 
acre. 

The  production  of  one  species  to  a pond  is 
recommended  for  fish  farms  having  a series  of 
ponds.  Experimental  production  in  ponds  of 
the  Ohio  State  fish  farms  of  single  species  crops 
gave  the  following  figures : Red-bellied  dace, 

79  per  adult  and  68,000  per  acre ; golden  shiners 
14  per  adult  and  118,495  per  acre;  blunt-nosed 
minnows,  201  per  adult  and  473,350  per  acre. 
The  counts  were  made  in  October  when  the 
ponds  were  drained  and  at  that  time  the  blunt- 
nosed  minnows  were  1J4  inches,  the  golden 
shiners  were  2 inches,  and  the  red-bellied  dace 
2ys  inches  long.  Based  on  these  results  it  is 
concluded  that  the  blunt-nosed  minnow  is  the 
best  of  these  three  species  for  pond  production. 
The  results  show  that  the  number  of  young 
minnows  produced  in  an  acre  pond  may  be 
increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  breeders 
per  acre,  and  it  is  recommended  that  one  adult 
be  used  for  every  two  square  feet  of  pond  surface 
area. 

Bait  dealers  frequently  suffer  considerable 
losses  of  minnows  which  they  are  holding  in 
tanks  for  sale.  Losses  may  occur  at  any  season 


from  excess  chlorine  in  city  water,  and  this 
can  be  avoided  by  using  a reserve  water  tank 
exposed  to  air,  where  the  clorine  leaves  in  about 
three  days.  Heavy  losses  are  sometimes  ex- 
perienced during  July  and  August  from  fungus. 
When  this  happens  the  tank  should  be  drained 
and  thoroughly  disinfected  with  a solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  Holding  tanks  should 
be  shallow,  with  extensive  surface  area,  and 
should  be  equipped  with  surface  intakes  and 
overflows  which  take  the  waste  water  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  They  should  be  cooled  if 
possible  during  hot  weather.  Minnows  being 
held  should  be  fed  cereals  or  bread  crumbs, 
and  the  tanks  should  be  cleansed  of  wastes  at 
least  twice  weekly. 

When  selling  minnows,  dealers  should  dip 
them  in  a mercurochrome  solution  (two  table- 
spoonsful  of  mercurochrome  to  one  gallon  of 
water)  before  placing  in  a container  to  prevent 
fungus  or  tailrot.  They  should  not  be  crowded 
in  a customer’s  container,  and  one  cubic  foot 


of  water  for  fifty  minnows  is  a fair  allowance. 
Infections  can  be  avoided  or  stopped  by  proper 
disinfecting  of  containers  and  dipnets,  and  the 
generous  use  of  strong  salt  solutions  is  recom- 
mended. 

1.  Horned  Dace.  Semotilus  Atromaculatus 
(Mitchill) 

The  Horned  Dace  are  generally  popular  with 
the  anglers  because  of  their  hardiness  on  the 
hook.  They  begin  spawning  in  April  when  creek 
temperatures  reach  about  60°  F.  The  males  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  females  though 
they  probably  do  not  live  any  longer,  and  it 
is  probable  that  males  reach  bait  size  earlier 
in  the  season  than  females.  During  the  breed- 
ing season  the  males  have  pearl  organs  or 
horns  on  the  head  in  rows  which  run  length- 
wise of  the  snout  between  the  eyes.  The  male 
excavates  a nest  at  the  upstream  end  of  gravelly 
riffles,  moving  pebbles  and  sand  upstream  in  his 
mouth  to  deposit  them  close  above  the  scooped 
out  nest.  The  female  enters  the  nest  tc?  spawn 
and  is  flipped  into  an  upright  position  by  the 
male,  who  curves  his  body  around  hers  when 
actually  spawning.  Intruding  males  are  escorted 
upstream  by  the  nest  maker,  and  during  his 
absences  the  clean  gravel  area  of  his  holding  is 


frequented  by  spawning  black-nosed  dace  and 
darters.  The  food  of  horned  dace  consists  of 
insects,  crayfish  and  some  plants,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  eat  small  fish  rather  com- 
monly. Because  they  are  predaceous  it  is 
advisable  to  stock  ponds  with  artificially 
fertilized  eggs  instead  of  placing  the  adult  dace 
in  the  rearing  ponds.  Eggs  can  be  obtained  by 
rubbing  the  thumb  downward  over  the  belly  of 
ripe  female.  The  eggs  should  be  stripped  into 
a moist  pan  and  the  milt  should  be  added  by 
stripping  a ripe  male  the  same  way.  The  eggs 
with  milt  upon  them  should  then  be  barely 
covered  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
about  two  minutes,  and  then  should  be  poured 
into  the  pond  over  gravel  bottom.  Ponds  used 
for  rearing  horned  dace  should  contain  abundant 
vegetation  to  supply  aquatic  insects  for  food, 
and  maggots  can  be  supplied  by  placing  fresh 
meat  scraps  in  screen-bottomed  boxes  over 
the  ponds. 
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Courtesy — Ohio  Division  of  Conservation 

S.F.F.  No.  2,  Pond  8.  Crayfish  migrating  to  channel  and  catchbox  after  fish  have 

been  removed. 


2.  Black-Nosed  Dace.  Rhinichthys  Atronasus 
Meleagris  (Agassiz) 

The  Black-Nosed  Dace  spawn  in  creeks  when 
the  water  temperature  reaches  about  75°  F., 
in  latter  April  or  early  May  in  Ohio.  They 
spawn  at  the  head  of  riffles  and  frequently 
occupy  the  spawning  grounds  of  Horned  Dace 
during  the  absence  of  the  rightful  proprietors. 

On  the  spawning  grounds  the  sexes  are 
easily  distinguishable,  as  the  females  are  duller 
colored,  lacking  the  reddish  lateral  streak, 
and  are  heavier  bodied  than  the  males.  Each 
male  occupies  a “holding”  though  shifting 
around  considerably.  When  a female  enters  a 
“holding”,  the  male  goes  to  her  and  sometimes 
passes  several  times  around  her  before  com- 
ing to  a lateral  parallel  position  for  spawning. 
When  side  by  side,  the  female  vibrates  her  tail, 
sometimes  nearly  burying  it  while  doing  so,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  male’s  tail  starts  vibrating 
and  curling  up  over  the  female’s  tail  to  her 
dorsal  fin,  when  vibrations  cease.  Occasionally 
the  pair  remain  in  place  and  spawn  again 
immediately,  but  usually  they  separate,  the  male 
darting  forward  while  the  female  relaxes  limply 
onto  one  side,  remaining  there  sometimes  for 
several  seconds. 

When  another  male  approaches  a pair  about 
to  spawn,  the  proprietor  of  the  holding  leaves 
the  female  to  drive  the  intruder  away,  but  if 
: spawning  is  in  progress  the  extra  male  tries 
to  displace  the  spawning  male  and  fails. 

The  milt  and  eggs  may  be  stripped  from  ripe 
males  and  females  and  artificial  fertilization  is 
i practical.  The  eggs  are  about  1/16  inch  in 
diameter  when  laid  but  quickly  swell  to  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch. 

3.  Stone-Roller  Minnow.  Campostoma 
Anomalum  (Rafinesque) 

Stone-rollers  or  Tallow-mouth  minnows 
constitute  a sizable  percentage  of  the  stream 
minnows  sold  for  bait.  During  the  first  warm 
weather  of  spring,  schools  of  stone-rollers  begin 
ascending  the  streams,  jumping  small  dams 
when  necessary  to  reach  the  smallest  head- 
waters. They  begin  spawning  in  late  March 
or  early  April  when  the  water  reaches  a 
temperature  of  65°  F.,  in  swiftly  flowing 

shallows  over  fine  gravel  above  riffles,  rarely  in 
them,  and  when  disturbed  they  retreat  upstream 
into  the  deeper  part  of  the  pool. 

The  males,  bearing  pearl-organs,  dig  pits  for 
spawning,  usually  one  male  to  a pit,  though 
sometimes  two  or  more  males  work  at  the  same 
pit.  The  males  chase  one  another  so  vigorously 
that  they  frequently  throw  themselves  out  of 
water  onto  the  shore.  Nest  building  appears 
to  be  a process  of  bringing  gravel  to  the  surface 
to  make  a clean  scum-free  bed  for  the  eggs. 
Spawning  takes  place  over  a pit  by  one  or 
two  males  applying  themselves  to  the  side  or 
sides  of  the  female.  The  non-adhesive  eggs  are 
about  1/20  inch  in  diameter. 

Stone-rollers  feed  chiefly  on  the  brown  scum 
I that  usually  covers  the  stream  bottom,  and 
feeding  activities  might  be  mistaken  for  breed- 
ing activities  except  for  the  fact  that  females 
do  not  dig  pits.  Because  of  their  feeding  habits 
adult  stone-rollers  may  be  placed  in  the  ponds 
to  spawn  and  left  with  their  young,  though 
their  eggs  can  be  taken  and  artificially  fertilized. 

4.  Golden  Shiners.  Notemigonus  Crysoleucas 
Crysoleucas  (Mitchill) 

Golden  shiners  or  pond  chubs  make  excellent 
bait  for  crappie  fishing  by  the  September  of 
their  first  season  when  they  are  two  inches  long, 
and  during  their  second  season  they  are  good 


bass  bait,  reaching  a length  of  five  inches  when 
two  years  old.  They  mature  and  spawn  when 
a full  year  old,  spawning  in  the  spring  without 
definite  nests,  the  eggs  being  extruded  over 
vegetation.  Their  mouths  are  uptilted  and  they 
feed  mostly  at  or  near  the  surface,  principally 
upon  small  crustaceans  and  insects,  though  small 
fish  of  mouthable  size  are  also  consumed.  This 
tendency  causes  great  reduction  in  the  yield 
per  breeder  when  ponds  are  too  heavily  stocked. 
Experiments  in  the  Ohio  State  fish  farms  in 
1935  resulted  in  a yield  of  39,430  two  inch 
from  36  two-year  old  (5  inch)  breeders 
in  an  acre  pond,  while  the  1936  experiments 
resulted  in  the  production  of  118,495  two  inch 
fish  per  acre  from  8,000  one-year  old  (2  inch) 
breeders.  No  figures  are  available  on  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  one  and  two  year- 
old  golden  shiners  respectively,  but  the  difference 
can  hardly  account  for  the  difference  in  yield 
shown  in  the  above  figures. 

Golden  shiner  fry  fed  upon  the  small  native 
water  fleas  for  a brief  period,  then  became 
principally  surface  feeders,  and  were  fed  mag- 
gots and  bread  crumbs.  Ponds  which  contained 
blunt-nosed  minnows  and  golden  shiners  were 
fed  also  on  ground  carp  and  the  oily  scum  from 
the  ground  carp  formed  a surface  film  which 
the  golden  shiners  fed  upon.  Only  carp  which 
have  been  frozen  should  be  used  as  food  because 
golden  shiners  and  blunt-nosed  minnows  are 
susceptible  to  infection  with  the  “anchor-worm”, 
a crustacean  parasite  which  abounds  on  carp  of 
Lake  Erie  and  elsewhere. 

5.  Blunt-Nosed  Minnows.  Hyborhynchus 
Notatus  (Rafinesque) 

Blunt-nosed  minnows  occur  naturally  in  al- 
most every  lake,  pond  and  stream  in  central 
Ohio.  They  spawn  in  lakes,  ponds,  large  and 
small  streams,  wherever  they  may  be,  without 
definite  spawning  migration.  In  natural  waters, 
the  male  establishes  the  nest  under  any  flat 
object,  usually  in  water  under  18  inches  deep. 
In  ponds,  boards,  tile,  or  stones  can  be  used 
for  spawning  places.  A simple  device,  used 
successfully  in  experiments  in  the  Ohio  State 
fish  farms,  consists  of  ordinary  wood  shingles 
driven  into  the  pond  levee  a few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  shallow  water.  The 
eggs  are  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
shingle,  and  eggs  of  two  or  three  distinct  ages 
are  frequently  found  in  adjacent  patches  on  the 
shingle.  The  males  are  larger  than  females,  and 


three-year-old  males  have  pearl  organs  on  their 
heads  during  the  season  when  they  are  making 
and  guarding  their  nest.  The  females  spawn 
only  during  their  second  year,  and  the  long 
breeding  season  extends  from  early  in  May 
to  late  in  August. 

The  blunt-nosed  minnows  feed  upon  all  small 
organisms,  including  very  small  fish  fry,  and 
under  some  circumstances  they  have  been  found 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of 
other  fish  species.  During  the  summer  they  feed 
close  to  bottom  in  the  deeper  waters  of  the 
pond,  and  in  early  fall  they  school  around  the 
ponds  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  young 
reach  a length  of  \l/2  inches  by  the  first  fall, 
and  as  they  have  round  solid  bodies  they  make 
good  bait.  Experiments  in  the  Ohio  State  fish 
farms  resulted  in  the  production  of  710,026 
fish  in  one  and  one-half  acres  of  pond  area,  or 
473,350  per  acre. 

6.  Blackhead  Minnow.  Pimephales  Promelas 
Promelas  (Rafinesque) 

Blackhead  minnows  are  hardy  and  prolific 
and  well  adapted  to  pond  production.  Spawning 
occurs  in  May  when  the  temperature  reaches 
about  64°  F.  The  spawning  males  are  larger 
than  the  spawning  females  and  develop 
characteristic  coloration  and  pearl  organs  on 
the  head  about  a month  in  advance  of  spawning. 
The  males  establish  the  nesting  sites  on  the 
under  side  of  flat  objects,  such  as  rocks,  timber, 
or  tile,  and  eggs  have  been  found  on  the  under 
surface  of  lily  pads. 

Eggs  average  1.15  mm.  in  diameter,  and  a 
nest  may  contain  from  36  to  12,000  eggs  de- 
posited in  a single  layer,  the  nest  forming  a 
circular  or  oval  spot.  Several  females  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  any  guarding  male. 
Intruding  males,  regardless  of  size,  are  in- 
variably driven  away  by  the  proprietor,  and  the 
constant  activity  of  the  male  keeps  the  water 
agitated  around  the  eggs  and  keeps  the  nest 
free  of  sediment. 

The  fry  hatched  from  the  earliest  nests  reach 
sexual  maturity  and  begin  spawning  in  the 
middle  of  July,  and  the  largest  of  their  young 
begin  spawning  the  following  spring.  There  is 
heavy  mortality  of  adult  blackhead  minnows 
after  spawning  and  this  may  be  true  of  the 
other  common  bait  minnows.  This  may  help 
to  explain  some  of  the  loss  of  minnows  in  tanks 
of  bait  dealers. 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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PICKEREL  NOTES 


Some  Observations 


Concerning  a Free-Hitting  Autumn  Game  Fish 


THERE  are  perhaps,  in  the  great  fraternity 
of  anglers,  those  who  hold  in  contempt  as 
a game  fish,  the  eastern  chain  pickerel.  In 
particular  does  this  view  seem  to  rest  with  the 
fisherman  whose  idol  is  the  smallmouth  bass 
of  our  rock  bottom  streams.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  find  a basis  for  at  least  some  of  this  criticism. 
Much  of  the  vaunted  fame  of  the  smallmouth 
with  the  live  bait  fisherman  pertains  to  its 
strike.  There  is  that  swift,  unhesitating  first 
run  of  the  bass  with  minnow  or  stone  catfish, 
a sharp  tug  or  two  and  then  the  start  of  the 
second  run  when  most  anglers  prefer  to  set  the 
hook.  In  direct  contrast  is  the  action  of  the 
pickerel  when  it  strikes  a minnow,  for  instance. 
Usually  its  first  short  run  may  not  be  more 
than  two  or  three  feet,  and  then  it  settles  down 
to  a chopping  type  of  line  tugging,  aggravating 
to  say  the  least.  Ten  minutes  or  even  longer 
may  elapse  before  the  fish  starts  on  the  run 
that  may  result  in  its  hooking. 

From  the  angle  of  the  artificial  lure  fisher- 
man, particularly  the  bait  caster,  much  of  this 
dilly-dallying  is  dispensed  with.  When  pickerel 
are  in  a striking  mood,  the  casting  lure  may 
frequently  only  travel  two  or  three  feet  before 
this  slender  fish  connects.  Swift-swimming  and 
often  termed  without  exaggeration  veritable 
arrows  of  the  freshwater,  they  also  often  follow 
the  lure  almost  to  the  caster  before  striking. 
But  to  every  dyed-in-the-wool  bait  caster,  it 
is  the  action  of  any  fish  after  it  connects  with 
the  lure  that  counts.  In  this  respect,  Pennsyl- 
vania pickerel  offer  more  variations  as  to  game 
qualities  than  does  any  other  protected  game 
fish,  we  believe.  The  pond  and  lake  pickerel 
of  the  northeastern  counties  have  seldom  if 
ever  broken  water  for  us  after  hooking.  Usually 
well  conditioned  fish,  their  underwater  battle, 
while  swift,  seems  to  hinge  directly  on  efforts 
to  snag  the  lure  in  thick  weeds  or  sunken  logs. 
Not  unlike  the  fighting  tactics  of  the  pond 
pickerel  are  those  of  the  pickerel  taken  in  Middle 
Creek,  Snyder  county.  In  a watershed  not 
more  than  30  miles  distant,  as  the  crow  flies, 
however,  that  of  the  Tuscarora  Creek,  is  a 
strain  of  pickerel  that  is  an  eye-opener  for  the 
critic  of  their  kind.  Underwater  fighters?  Not 
these  fish.  Upon  hooking,  nine  out  of  ten 
times,  these  pickerel  break  water  with  a soul 
satisfying  surge,  head  shaking  viciously  in  an 
attempt,  often  successful,  to  shake  the  plug. 
Heavy  girthed,  they  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves that  would  do  credit  to  many  game 
fishes  far  more  highly  rated. 

Autumn  Aces 

When  that  most  colorful  season  of  the  year 
on  our  warm  water  game  fish  streams,  autumn, 
tints  the  leaves,  the  bait  caster  very  often  finds 
himself  contemplating  just  what  chance  of  suc- 
cess he  may  have  on  a day  astream  with  the 
short  rod.  Not  much  question  about  it,  one  or 
two  October  frosts  have  definitely  curtailed  his 
chances  for  scoring  on  the  bass  with  his  cast- 
ing lures.  The  wall-eyed  pike  seem  to  be  a 
fairly  good  bet  in  October,  but  when  it  comes 
to  action  right  down  to  the  deadline  on  Novem- 
ber 30,  you  11  search  a long  time  for  an  equal 
to  that  swift  killer  of  the  weedbeds  and  lily 
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pad  pockets,  the  chain  pickerel.  Dropping  water 
temperatures  apparently  are  right  to  his 
liking. 

Now  it  is  that  the  light  casting  lures,  whether 
wobblers,  straight-running  or  jointed,  and  the 
kidney  shaped  spoons,  some  with  feathered 
treble  hooks  and  others  with  just  plain  double 
hooks  trailing  the  spoon,  work  in  a way  that 
should  bring  many  a tingle  to  the  caster’s  scalp. 

Delving  into  the  habits  of  Esox  Reticulatus, 
the  pickerel,  in  contrast  to  those  of  his  rival 
for  the  live  food  supply  of  many  streams,  the 
smallmouth  bass,  we  find  abundant  reason  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  the  bass,  having  gorged 
themselves  for  their  period  of  winter  dormancy, 
display  a distinct  sluggishness.  In  many  in- 
stances, by  latter  October  they  have  congre- 
gated in  the  deeper  pools  and  sought  out  sunken 
logs  or  places  of  concealment  beneath  boulders 
on  the  stream  bed  in  preparation  for  hiber- 
nation. At  best,  when  the  sun  has  reached  its 
zenith  on  a cool  autumn  day,  their  attempts  at 
feeding  are  sluggish,  and  live  bait  fished  close 


to  the  bottom  is  more  apt  to  result  in  a catch 
than  even  the  deepest  riding  plug,  fished  very 
slowly. 

To  the  pickerel,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
autumn  days  seem  to  make  potent  medicine. 
Unlike  the  smallmouth  or  largemouth  bass,  he 
does  not  enter  a period  of  dormancy  during  the 
winter.  Instead  he  remains  active  even  when 
ice  sheaths  the  water.  Usually  by  late  March, 
the  adult  pickerel  are  ready  to  spawn,  and  it  is 
probable  that  rapid  development  of  the  eggs  in 
the  female  fish  and  of  the  milt  in  the  males  may 
have  its  effect  on  increasing  their  voracity 
during  late  autumn  and  winter.  At  any  rate, 
we  consider  them  the  ace  game  fish  for  the  late 
plugger. 

Frequently,  inquiries  are  received  as  to  the 
most  effective  lures  to  use  in  taking  pickerel. 
The  following  notes  are  purely  personal  obser- 
vation and  are  given  for  what  they  may  be 1 
worth.  When  it  comes  to  strike-s,  the  kidney 
shaped  spoon  and  its  trailer  hooks  will  probably 
produce  as  many  as  any  other  type  lure.  We 
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Typical  Pond  Pickerel. 


have  found  these  spoons  of  from  34  ounce  to 
ounce  most  desirable.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  them  seems  to  be  the  number  of  strikes 
that  are  either  missed  entirely,  have  merely 
nipped  the  fish  or  hooked  it  so  lightly  that  it 
was  a matter  of  moments  before  it  tore  away. 
Charlie  Fox,  who  has  made  a close  study  of 
casting  lures  and  their  action,  offers  a most 
plausible  reason  for  this.  That  wobbling,  side- 
sway  motion  of  the  spoon  is  so  erratic  in  its 
course  that  for  a fish  even  as  swift  and  sure 
in  its  strike  as  the  pickerel,  the  chances  of  the 
trailer  hooks  connecting  solidly  are  lessened. 

Of  the  more  certain  hooking  plugs,  we  like 
the  wobblers,  weighing  from  one  quarter  ounce 
to  one  half  ounce.  Something  in  the  tantalizing 
action  of  these  lures  seems  to  make  the  average 
pickerel  see  red.  As  a rule  they  are  traveling 
at  a moderate  pace  on  the  retrieve,  and  when 
a pickerel  strikes  into  the  sharp  trebles  either 
on  the  belly  of  the  plug  or  the  trailer  treble,  it 
hooks  fairly  firmly.  The  straight  running  plugs, 
fished  close  to  the  surface  at  a fairly  fast  clip, 
also  seem  to  have  the  fault  of  light  hooking. 
Of  course,  the  type  of  water  being  fished  must 
govern  to  a considerable  extent  the  fisherman’s 
choice  as  to  lure.  If  it’s  weedy,  the  shallow 
riding  and  straightrunning  lures  will  naturally 
get  the  call,  for  the  wobblers  have  an  abominable 
tendency  to  bore  right  into  a weed  clump  in 
the  first  foot  of  the  retrieve.  Weeds  aplenty 
on  occasions  like  this,  but  nary  many  strikes. 
The  strike-drawing  effectiveness  of  any  casting 
lure  seems  practically  nullified  when  a trailer  of 
weeds  attaches  to  its  hooks. 

It  is  always  wise  to  recall,  when  playing 


a good  pickerel,  that  those  duckbill  jaws  are 
about  the  easiest  torn  on  any  of  our  game 
fishes.  If  it’s  a hefty  fish,  one  flashing  run 
and  the  barb  of  the  hook  in  many  instances 
will  have  left  a gaping  slit.  Then,  if  it  chances 
to  be  a water-breaker  (as  we  have  affection- 
ately termed  the  Tuscarora  pickerel)  its  ensu- 
ing surface  display  is  likely  to  throw  plug  or 
spoon  an  awe-inspiring  distance  and  you’ll 
probably  to  be  left  gazing  vacantly  at  the  wake 
and  wondering  just  how  long  it  was.  A good 
tight  line  when  you’re  playing  this  fish  is  a 
requisite,  from  start  to  finish,  and  a little  slack 
about  all  it  needs. 

A few  words  on  the  best  sections  of  pickerel 
waters  to  fish  late  in  the  fall  might  not  be 
amiss.  Like  the  bass,  with  a drop  in  water 
temperatures,  pickerel  leave  the  weedy  shallows 
in  which  they  are  often  found  during  the 
summer  and  seek  the  deeper  waters.  Placing 
your  casts  at  likely  spots  has  a definite  ad- 
vantage when  it  comes  to  strikes.  Often  edging 
the  shoreline  of  these  pools  are  water  lilies 
and  weed  patches,  and  where  ledges  drop  off 
sharply  from  such  locations,  we  have  had  many 
good  strikes.  One  of  the  greatest  thrills  the 
bait  caster  can  have  during  his  autumn  fishing 
is  that  of  having  a long  trim  fish  of  20  inches 
or  better  follow  the  lure  on  the  retrieve  from 
deeper  water,  swirling  viciously  in  its  strike 
and  very  often  connecting.  Frankly,  we  believe 
this  fish,  even  when  on  one  of  its  best  feeding 
sprees,  to  be  most  unpredictable  as  to  what  it 
will  do  on  any  occasion. 

Passing  up  places  where  big  trees  have 
toppled  into  the  stream  may  often  mean  miss- 
ing an  opportunity  for  a record  pickerel.  Hugh 
Groninger,  game  protector  in  Perry  county,  and 
an  ardent  pickerel  fisherman,  proved  this  fact 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction  a number  of  years 
ago  on  the  Tuscarora.  The  plug,  on  a cast 
into  water  fringing  one  of  these  sunken  trees, 
hadn't  traveled  more  than  three  feet  before  he 
connected  with  and  landed  a pickerel  measuring 
26  inches  in  length.  It  has  been  found  that 
placing  the  lure  as  close  to  the  shoreline  as 
possible  also  has  definite  advantages  when  it 
comes  to  drawing  strikes. 

Use  of  a wire  leader,  even  of  six  inch 
length,  in  bait  casting  for  this  fish  we  believe 
to  be  unnecessary.  Most  pickerel  seem  to  con- 
nect with  the  plug,  it  has  been  found,  although 


This  Ki-inch  pickerel  struck  a quarter  ounce  plus;, 
wobbler  type. 


occasionally  one’s  fangs  may  overlap  and  cut 
through  the  gut  leader.  Artificial  gut  of  15 
or  20  pounds  dry  test  serves  admirably  as  a 
leader,  and  we  like  from  6 to  10  feet,  soaked 
and  attached  to  the  line  with  a double  barrel 
knot.  This  seems  definitely  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  the  lure  during  periods  of 
extremely  clear  water. 

When  pickerel  are  in  a striking  mood  in 
autumn,  they  occasionally  may  miss  or  merely 
bump  the  casting  lure  without  connecting. 
When  a good  fish  is  missed,  it  is  usually  a 
wise  plan  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  strike 
was  had  and  then  rest  the  pickerel.  Often  we 
have  found  that  on  returning  to  the  spot  say. 
half  an  hour  later,  another  strike  with  better 
results  would  be  obtained. 

Feeding  pickerel  are  usually  not  hard  to 
mark  down.  Often,  shiners  may  be  observed 
in  the  feeding  shallows,  skipping  over  the 
water’s  surface  to  escape  this  fish  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  they  do  to  elude  a foraging 
bass.  Seldom,  however,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  bass  with  its  wallowing  shore  drive.  is  tin 
feeding  pickerel  to  be  observed.  Apparently  it 
prefers  to  follow  its  prey  and  seize  it  below 
the  water  surface. 

It  should  be  observed,  despite  the  increased 
activity  of  this  fish,  that  not  all  fall  days  an 
ideal  fishing  days  for  taking  it.  Later  autumn 
fishing,  like  every  other  form  of  the  fresh- 
water angling  sport,  has  definite  limitations 
when  it  comes  to  catches.  But  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  assert  that  generally  better  pickerel  fishing 
in  October  and  November,  taking  the  period 
as  a whole,  exists  than  during  any  other  time 
of  the  open  season  for  this  fish  in  Pennsylvania 
waters. 

The  correlationship  or  balance  existing 
between  the  smallmouth  bass  and  pickerel, 
when  the  two  are  present  in  the  same  water, 
has  proved  most  interesting.  Years  ago. 
Tuscarora  Greek  literally  teemed  with  small- 
mouth bass.  In  those  days  of  the  early  ’20  > 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  schools  of  big 
smallmouths  in  many  of  the  pools  of  this 
(Turn  to  Page  14) 


Albright  Cake  of  Terre  Hill  with  a 19Vs>  inch  pickerel  taken  in  Cocalico  Creek.  Lancaster  County. 
Pickerel  catches  in  this  stream  are  rare. 
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WHERE  YOU  FIND  THEM 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 


Sketch  by  the  Writer 

I never  dreamed  that  perch  grew  to  such  a giant  size. 


LAWRENCE  county  is  not  blessed  with 
lakes  as  are  certain  other  sections  of  our 
Commonwealth.  However,  it  does  boast 
numerous  small  ponds,  sloughs  and  quarry 
holes  albeit  extremely  limited  in  size ; ranging 
from  considerably  less  than  one,  up  to  several 
acres  in  area.  Most  of  the  ponds  are  merely 
waterholes  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  drain- 
age water.  Inundated  limestone  quarries 
throughout  certain  sections  of  the  county  are 
by  far  the  most  attractive  eventho’  they  smack 
of  artificiality. 

Offhand  I can  recall  several  such  bodies  of 
water  within  a few  miles  of  New  Castle.  The 
first  of  these  is  Clark’s  pond  (the  first  water 
that  I ever  fished  in  Pennsylvania),  a mere 
puddle  formed  by  the  construction  of  a rail- 
road embankment. 

Weiggletown  pond,  lately  dignified  by  the 
imposing  title  of  Swan  lake  was  formed  by  a 
highway  fill,  and  is  probably  the  largest  of  the 
more  stable  bodies  of  water.  Patterson’s  pond, 
a cattail  choked  hole  with  an  area  less  than 
that  of  two  fair-sized  rooms  is  on  the  New 
Castle- Youngstown,  Ohio  pike,  less  than  ten- 
feet  from  the  concrete  ribbon.  Of  course  there 
are  others  but  these  three  are  typical. 

Quarry  holes,  for  the  most  part  are  larger 
but  no  more  numerous  than  the  aforementioned 
ponds ; and  to  me,  quarry  holes  have  a 
character  that  is  entirely  too  sinister.  The  sides 
are  usually  precipitous,  the  bottoms  treacherous 
and  of  uncertain  depths  (ordinarily  forbiddingly 
deep),  while  the  surrounding  banks  are  bare  and 
sterile,  practically  devoid  of  any  vegetation. 

The  Bessemer  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  taken 
into  their  keeping  the  most  attractive  and  largest 
of  the  number  of  such  places  to  be  found  in 
the  vicinity.  The  Hillsville  series  of  quarry 
holes,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  located 
just  a few  miles  southwest  of  Bessemer. 


Practically  all  of  these  abandoned  workings  are 
filled  with  a clear,  blue  water,  a feature  that  is 
altogether  their  only  attractive  character. 

My  original  home  was  in  a state  where  lakes 
and  ponds  are  numerous  and  commonplace,  there 
being  some  thirty  of  them  within  an  eight-mile 
radius  of  my  former  residence,  so  that  upon 
my  advent  into  Lawrence  county  I stored  my 
fishing  tackle  until  such  times  when  I could 
return  to  my  native  heath  for  periodic 
piscatorial  sallies.  I looked  upon  this  land  of 
puddles  and  quarry  holes  with  disappointment 
and  disdain. 

When  a friend  asked  me  to  accompany  him 


on  an  afternoon’s  angling  excursion  to  one  of 
the  local  ponds  I looked  up  in  pained  surprise. 

“Where  in  this  woe-begone  country?”  I asked 

“Clark’s  pond,”  he  answered,  “just  a few 
miles  out  of  town.” 

Not  knowing  or  even  ever  having  heard  of 
Clark’s  pond  I accepted  his  invitation  and  forth- 
with dug  out  my  tackle. 

What  a disappointment  the  place  proved  to  be. 
It  was  an  ovalshape  hole  about  one-hundred  feet 
long  and  half  as  wide.  A railroad  track  skirted 
the  far  side  and  the  water  was  murky  and  of 
a sickly-yellow  color.  I assembled  my  outfit  in 
silence. 

The  pond  was  reputed  to  contain  monstrous 
largemouth  mass.  “Real  he-bass,”  I was  assured. 
“And  they  spend  most  of  their  time  over  there 
among  those  lily  pads  in  the  shadow  of  that 
railroad  embankment.  I’ve  often  seen  a dozen 
of  them  basking  close  to  the  surface.  Just  un- 
loose a plug  over  to  the  edge  of  those  pads,” 
my  companion  directed. 

My  surface  plug,  a noisy,  loose-hook  affair, 
designed  to  simulate  a crippled  minnow,  and  a 
proven  killer,  landed  at  the  very  edge  of  a large 
clump  of  cow  lilies.  I permitted  it  to  rest  for 
the  approved  length  of  time  and  then  began 
twitching  it  enticingly  shoreward.  Well,  it 
came  all  the  way  without  eliciting  that  ex- 
plosive strike  that  my  companion  was  breath- 
lessly anticipating. 

The  above  ritual  was  patiently  adhered  to 
(with  the  exception  that  I used  several  of  mv 
best  plugs  and  lures)',  for  nearly  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  my  flabbergasted  friend 
and  I sat  in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  trees 
and  opined  that  the  bass  were  indisposed.  That 
is,  he  did,  for  1 couldn’t  convince  myself  how 
any  self-respecting  bass  could  live  in  such 
water  for  even  a few  days. 

“Are  you  certain  there  are  fish  in  here  ?”  I 
gently  enquired  as  I thoughtfully  stroked  my 
pipe. 

“Man  alive,”  he  came  back,  “they’re  planted 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 


This  place  is  alive  with  sunnies  and  bullheads. 
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Question:  Hoiv  old  is  a bass  before  it  becomes 
of  spawning  age? — R.  L. 

Answer : Bass  of  both  species,  it  is  believed, 
spawn  usually  in  the  third  year  of  their  life. 

Question:  Have  heard  that  at  one  time,  the 
taking  of  sturgeon  ivas  an  important  fishing  in- 
dustry on  the  Delaware  River.  Could  you 
furnish  me  some  facts  concerning  this? — /.  R.  D. 

Answer : The  history  of  the  sturgeon  in 

Pennsylvania  waters  is  one  of  the  blotches  on 
fish  conservation  in  the  Commonwealth.  For 
many  years,  early  settlers  did  not  regard  this 
giant  fish  as  suitable  for  food,  and  vast  quantities 
of  these  armored  fish  were  used  as  fertilizer. 
By  1880,  the  value  of  its  eggs  in  particular,  and 
a little  later,  that  of  its  flesh  had  become  known. 
Then  it  was  that  the  sturgeon  fishing  camps 
flourished  on  the  Delaware.  Their  eggs,  from 
which  caviar  was  made,  commanded  good  prices 
in  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Subjected  to  intensive  netting,  the  sturgeon 
rapidly  disappeared  from  the  Delaware,  and  the 
camps  dependent  upon  it  became  memories. 

Question:  Is  a 9 -pound  test  casting  line 

suitable  for  casting  for  bass  in  most  of  our 
waters? — /.  K. 

Answer : Generally  speaking,  that’s  a little 

light.  Certainly  a line  of  that  test  makes  for 
longer  range  and  better  accuracy  in  using  light 
lures,  but  unless  the  caster  is  particularly  skill- 
ful it  may  lead  to  trouble  when  becoming 
snagged  or  hooking  into  a good  fish.  A 9-pound 
test  line  permits  of  no  “hossing  tactics”  and 
where  will  you  find  the  angler  who,  when  he 
hooks  into  a record  fish,  doesn't  get  considerably 
bet  up?  A 12  pound  test  line,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  light  enough  to  bring  good  results  and 
with  reasonable  casting  and  playing  tactics, 
should  handle  any  smallmouth  or  largemouth 
you’ll  hook  into  in  our  waters.  Naturally,  when 
it  comes  to  muskellunge,  such  a line  would  not 
be  practical. 

Question:  What  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 

fish  for  grass  pike?  What  are  some  good  cast- 
ing baits  for  this  fish? — /.  D. 

Answer:  We  assume  that  by  grass  pike  you 
mean  the  chain  pickerel.  This  fish  is  known 
under  various  local  names,  the  most  common  of 
which  perhaps  is  pike  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  notably  a cool  weather  fish,  that  is,  one  of 
the  best  bets  for  the  autumn  bait  caster.  Of 
course,  some  pickerel  are  taken  during  the 
summer  months  but  the  outstanding  catches  are 
usually  made  after  one  or  two  heavy  frosts 
have  cooled  the  waters.  Various  types  of  cast- 
ing lures  meet  with  favor  on  the  part  of  pickerel 
fishermen.  In  the  northeastern  counties,  the 
pond  and  lake  pickerel  respond  well  to  spoons 
of  the  dardevl  type,  copper  or  silver  finish  or 
red  and  white  and  green  and  white  finish.  These 
spoons  cast  easily  and  you  can  attain  good 
distance  on  your  casts.  Stream  pickerel, 
particularly  in  the  central  counties,  rank  as  first 
rate  plug  fish,  striking  well  at  half  ounce  lures 
either  of  the  straight  running  or  wobbling 
types.  Charles  M.  Wetzel  has  had  unusual 
success  in  taking  pickerel  on  a spoon  to  which  is 
attached  a feathered  treble  hook.  Guinea 
feathers,  for  some  reason  or  other,  seem  to  be 
most  effective  trimming  for  the  treble.  The 
fly  rod  fisherman  relying  on  fly  and  spinner  for 
his  lure  also  has  considerable  success  in  taking 
this  native  game  fish. 


Reckin  I ain’t  never  seed  a yere  when  our 
runs  an’  the  big  crick  wuz  so  tarnal  low.  It 
shure  hes  ben  hard  on  our  trout  in  the  mountin 
an’  medder  runs,  fer  in  this  here  neck  o’  the 
woods  they  wuz  lower’n  back  in  30.  Rite  menny 
ponds  dried  up  an’  us  fellers  did  sum  fish 
savin’.  Take  thet  ol’  pond  back  o’  Jed  Sones 
place.  It  kept  a shrinkin’  an’  a shrinkin’  til  Jed 
he  sez  ter  me  thet  ef  them  fish  thet  wuz  in  it 
wuz  ter  be  saved,  we’d  better  git  movin’.  So 
the  boys  all  gits  tergether  with  our  minnie  nets 
an’  sum  milk  cans.  This  here  pond  ain’t  more’n 
a cuppel  hunderd  yards  frum  the  crick  and 
whilst  sum  o’  us  netted,  the  rest  o’  the  bunch 
carried  them  fish  ter  the  crick. 

We  shure  ketched  a most  mitey  nice  bunch 
o’  catties,  minnies  and  sunnies,  an’  danged  ef 
they  wasn’t  a whoppin’  big  eel.  We  must  hev 
ketched  2000  fish  ennvways  an’  they  seemed  ter 
like  the  crick  fine  when  they  wuz  let  go.  Sum 
o’  the  catties  ud  hev  wayed  two  pounds  er 
better  an’  we  tuke  sum  sunnies  brod  ez  a man’s 
hand.  Jest  a cuppel  days  more  an'  thet  pond 
wuz  baked  dry.  Figger  we  helped  the  fishin’ 
in  the  crick  no  end. 

It  shure  hez  ben  grate  the  way  our  boys  hez 
ben  doin’  their  bit  in  tryin’  ter  make  our 
fishin’  an’  huntin’  better.  Yeres  back,  a feller 
ud  hev  a consarned  lot  o’  trubbel  ter  git  1 
er  mebbe  2 men  ter  help  feed  game  er  stock 
fish.  Nowdays,  jest  say  the  word  an'  you  got 
all  the  help  yuh  need.  What  I mene.  the  boys 
thet  hunts  an’  fishes  is  pullin'  tergether  better’ll 
ever  afore  ter  help  make  things  better,  an'  I 
reckin  we’re  agonna  git  there  fast. 

Question:  Which  zcould  rank  as  the  best  twit 
for  late  fall  fishing,  live  bait  or  plugs? — L R.  J. 

Answer:  In  answering  your  question,  well 

make  certain  qualifications.  If  you're  referring 
to  bass  of  both  species  after,  say  October  15. 
we’ll  concede  the  edge  when  it  comes  to  catches 
to  the  live  bait  fisherman.  After  a few  heavy 
frosts  and  coincident  with  a rapid  drop  in  water 
temperatures,  bass  tend  to  become  sluggish  in 
deep  water  to  which  they  have  gone  prior  to 
entering  dormancy.  This  sluggishness  may  be 
in  part  attributable  to  the  surplus  fat  and  flesh 
which  they  have  put  on  to  carry  them  through 
the  period  of  inactivity,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  to 
the  strike  on  a plug.  Virtually  the  only  plugs 
we  have  found  to  work  at  all  under  such  condi- 
tions are  the  deep  riding  wobblers,  fished  very 
slowly,  and  then  only  very  occasionally.  The 
live  bait  fisherman,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  have  better  luck  with  minnows  fished  close 
to  the  bottom. 
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FRENCH  BEAGLES  WIN  AT 
MONTGOMERY  SPORTSMEN’S 
RALLY 

The  Montgomery  County  Fish,  Game  and 
Forestry  Association’s  1938  annual  Summer 
picnic  and  clam  bake  on  the  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary grounds,  Graterford,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  events  ever  sponsored  by 
the  sportsmen’s  group. 

Approximately  150  persons  attended  the  out- 
ing, which  was  featured  by  a program  of  trap- 
shooting, plug  casting,  quoits,  dog  show  and 
entertainment  provided  by  guards  at  the  penal 
institution. 

Eugene  Muller,  son  of  the  former  State 
Game  Commission  president,  topped  the  marks- 
men with  a score  of  47  breaks  out  of  50  to 
win  the  Class  A award.  Andrew  Ringler,  of 
Eagleville,  was  runnerup  with  44  breaks. 

In  Class  B,  Phil  Berkes,  Norristown,  and 
Ed  Smith,  Oaks,  tied  for  the  two  awards  with 
41’s.  Joe  Ulmer  also  shattered  41  but  was 
not  a competitor  for  prizes. 

L.  Schultz  and  J.  Lesher  tied  with  37s  in 
Class  C and  J.  Horning  and  Alan  Wood  broke 
28  to  tie  in  Class  D. 

Tops  in  Plug  Casting 

Leon  Nester,  Norristown  sports  goods  dealer, 
beat  out  Leon  Korl,  Norristown  realtor,  in  the 
plug  casting  contest  with  an  average  of  127 


feet,  6 inches  for  three  throws.  Korl  averaged 
121  feet,  9 inches. 

George  Smith  and  Harold  Zeleski,  of  the 
Upper  Providence  Fish  and  Gun  Club,  won 
the  quoit  pitching  contest  by  beating  E.  Clymer, 
Sr.,  and  Jr.,  21-9,  in  the  final  match. 

Dog  Show  a Feature 

The  best  dog  show  ever  held  by  the  associa- 
tion was  presented  during  the  afternoon  before 
a large  group  of  spectators. 

Principal  honors  went  to  the  entries  of  J. 
Hansell  French,  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  Collegeville ; Clement  Tingley,  Norristown, 
and  the  Mullers. 

Judging  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Harry  Stein- 
bach. 

Guards  in  Entertainment 

One  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  ex- 
hibition given  by  “Lady,”  15-month-old  German 
Shepherd  dog  owned  and  trained  by  Hobert 
McCoy,  a guard  at  the  institution.  A number 
of  difficult  tricks  were  performed  by  the  dog. 

Denver  Herman,  another  guard,  entertained 
with  a well-received  act  of  ventriloquism. 

Summaries  of  the  sports  events : 

Dog  Show 

Chesapeake  Bays — First,  “Flukey  Harris,” 
Harper  Bean,  Norristown ; second,  “Mitzey,” 
William  Gordon,  Norristown. 


Pointers — “Joe,”  John  Weber,  Collegeville 
R.  D.  1. 

English  Setters  (male) — First  “Dock,” 
Joseph  O’Byrne,  Collegeville;  second,  “Glenn,” 
Samuel  Cope,  Norristown ; third,  “Rex,”  J. 
Gilmur  Tyson,  Norristown. 

Beagles  (male) — First,  “Delmont  Scout;” 
second,  “Turrell’s  Deputy,”  third,  “Perkiomen 
Leader,”  all  owned  by  J.  Hansell  French,  Col- 
legeville. 

Beagles  (female  pups ) — First,  “Perkiomen 
Luckee,”  J.  Hansell  French,  Collegeville; 
second,  “Daisy,”  R.  Schall. 

English  Setters  (puppies) — First,  “Peter 
Pepper,”  Robert  Yerger,  Norristown;  second, 
“Freckles,”  Joseph  O’Byrne,  Collegeville. 

English  Setters  (females,  field  trial  type)  — 
"Nellie,”  William  Gordon,  Norristown. 

Springer  Spaniels  (male) — First,  “Flush,” 
Adolf  Muller,  Norristown;  second,  “Prince,” 
Clement  Tingley,  Norristown;  third,  “Tim,” 
C.  Spangler. 

Springer  Spaniels  ( female ) — “Mabel,”  Cle- 
ment Tingley,  Norristown. 

Springer  Spaniels  (pups) — “Snakeeyes,” 
Clement  Tingley,  Norristown. 

Cocker  Spaniels — First,  “Black  Prince,” 
Charlotte  Brooks,  Norristown;  second,  “Westy,” 
Mrs.  Eugene  Muller;  third,  “Ladie,”  John 
Yerger,  Norristown. 

(Turn  to  Page  17) 


At  the  trout  fishing  party  staged  by  the  Shenandoah  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Upper  left,  Frank  Rada  of  Shaft  landing  the  largest  trout  taken,  a 
15  2 inch  rainbow.  Upper  right  (extreme  left)  Mike  Little  and  (on  diving  board)  Harry  Salamy,  directors  of  the  club.  Below,  left,  a view  of  the 

crowd  and  right  Anthony  Boxer,  president. 
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Courtesy — Allentown  Morning  Coll 

“They’re  taking  this  fly,”  exclaimed  Leo  Bateman  as  he  examined  the  assortment  of  artificial 
trout  flies  in  preparation  for  the  live  trout  fishing  contest  conducted  by  the  Pioneer  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  on  the  William  Erdell  estate  along  the  lower  Jordan.  His  judgment 
may  not  have  been  of  the  best  according  to  the  smiles  evidenced  by  fellow  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion. Included  in  the  group  are  Harvey  Neff,  recording  secretary;  Arthur  Lutz,  financial  secretary: 
Leo  Bateman,  treasurer;  Harry  Paff,  president;  and  James  S.  Biery,  vice  president  and  chairman 

of  the  picnic  committee. 


1000  FISHERMEN  AT 
PIONEER  MEET 

One  of  the  summer’s  outstanding  sportsmen’s 
events  in  Lehigh  county  was  the  first  annual 
picnic  staged  by  the  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association  of  Allentown  at  the 
William  Erdell  estate  along  the  Jordan  Creek. 
Feature  of  the  meet  was  a live  trout  fishing 
contest  for  several  hundred  fine  brook,  brown 
and  rainbow  trout  purchased  by  the  Associa- 
tion from  the  Trexler  trout  hatchery  for  the 
occasion.  So  great  was  the  drawing  power 
of  this  event  that  the  Association  made  it  a 
two  day  affair,  as  200  big  trout  had  been  left 
over  from  the  first  day’s  contest. 

The  initial  picnic  was  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 1000  sportsmen,  visitors  and  friends. 
Greatest  interest  was  shown  in  the  live  trout 
fishing  contest  conducted  within  a section  of 
the  Jordan  marked  off  and  protected  by  a wire 
fence. 

Entries  in  the  contest  drew  positions  for  one 
of  the  14  fishing  stations.  Angling  time  for 
each  heat  was  restricted  to  10  minutes. 

Leading  all  events,  the  highest  honor  of  the 
day  went  to  Charles  George  for  his  skill  in 
landing  a 20^4  inch  brown  trout,  the  largest 
fish  taken  in  any  event.  Of  the  rainbow  species, 
Paul  Hess  caught  a 16 *4  inch  fish  for  first 
place  in  that  particular  event.  A 13*4  inch 
brook  trout  taken  by  a young  fishing  enthusiast, 
Blair  Cunningham,  Jr.,  made  a first  place  in 
the  brookies.  All  fishing  in  each  heat  was 
limited  to  the  use  of  artificial  lures  with  barb- 
i less  hooks. 

In  a pie  eating  tournament  where  each  woman 
contestant  was  given  a large  juicy  huckleberry 
tart,  the  colorful  event  was  won  by  Mrs. 
C.  A.  McGuire.  A junior  contest,  held  on  the 
same  principles,  was  captured  by  James  S. 
Biery,  Jr.  Elmer  Forsblum  scored  a 51  out  of 
a possible  55  score  in  the  .22  calibre  skill  match. 

C.  Robert  Glover,  editor  of  ‘Let’s  Go  Fish- 
ing,’ as  it  appears  in  the  “Chronicle  and  News,” 
placed  first  among  14  entries  in  the  plug  cast- 
ing event.  Mr.  Glover  scored  55  points,  beat- 
ing any  of  his  opponents  by  15.  Others  compet- 
ing included : Samuel  Fatzinger,  Harry  Paff, 

Harold  Sieger,  Al.  Minnich,  Robert  Horlacher, 
H.  Petrey,  F.  Durwood,  William  Snyder,  and 
George  Petrey. 

Assisting  Mr.  Biery  in  the  arrangement  for 
the  picnic  were:  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young, 
C.  Robert  Glover,  head  of  the  fish  contest  com- 
mittee, with  Harry  Paff,  Samuel  Berkemeyer. 
Howard  Gangawer,  and  Howard  Stump  as  co- 
workers. Robert  Dreisbach,  Rudy  Hassler  and 
William  Talbot  supervised  the  plug  casting  con- 
test ; Kenneth  Harte,  chairman  of  equipment ; 
Charles  Bott,  Charles  George  and  William 
Swope,  refreshments ; Elmer  Kibler  and  Daniel 
Green,  lunch ; Arthur  Lutz  and  Harvey  Neff, 
membership  and  contest  entries ; Leo  Bateman, 
picnic  treasurer ; and  C.  Piffly  and  Ralph  Bar- 
tholomew, shoots. 


WHO  WOULDN’T  GET  SORE? 

A reporter  who  described  the  departure  of 
the  Graf  Zepplin  from  Lakehurst  made  a first- 
class  unintentional  bungle.  “Among  the  last 

to  enter,”  he  wrote,  “was  Mrs.  Clara  A. , 

lone  woman  passenger.  Slowly  her  huge  nose 
was  turned  around  into  the  wind.  Then  like 
some  great  beast,  she  crawled  along  the  grass." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


CUMBERLAND  MEET 
ATTRACTS  2000 

Nearly  2000  central  Pennsylvania  sportsmen 
attended  the  third  annual  field  day  staged  by 
the  Mechanicsburg  and  New  Cumberland 
Sportsmen’s  Associations  at  Hempt’s  Meadows 
along  the  Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  Cumberland 
county,  on  August  20.  The  crowd  this  year 
set  an  all-time  record  for  the  meet. 

A novelty  shoot  feature  that  attracted  a lot 
of  attention  was  the  running  deer  target.  In 
this  event,  M.  B.  Stewart  of  West  Fairview 
established  a new  record,  scoring  25  out  of  a 
possible  30  targets. 

The  fly  casting  and  bait  casting  events  were 
well  patronized.  Following  were  the  results 
of  the  various  events. 

Shotgun  Events 

Wildcat  trap,  First,  second  and  third  won  by 
M.  B.  Stewart,  West  Fairview,  with  successive 
scores  of  25,  23  and  22. 

Sixteen-yard  target  shoot,  class  A.  Won  by 
Benion,  West  Fairview,  49  out  of  50;  second, 
Martin,  Paxtang,  44 ; and  third,  Mountz, 
Hummelstown,  47. 

Class  B.  Won  by  Spangler,  Paxtang;  second, 
Groven,  York,  and  third.  Morrow,  Harrisburg. 

Class  C.  Won  by  Shannon,  Harrisburg; 
second,  Erford,  Enola,  and  third,  Shannon,  Jr., 
Harrisburg. 

Running  rabbit  shoot.  Won  by  Bill  Douglass, 
Harrisburg,  with  a score  of  nine ; second,  N. 
Vandling,  Enola,  and  third,  Graybill. 

Large  Bore  Rifle  Events 

Running  deer  at  80  yards.  Won  by  Robert 
Kniseley ; second,  Michael  Barder,  Lykens ; 
third,  Charles  Robbins,  Harrisburg  ; and  fourth, 
Chester  Cook,  New  Cumberland. 

Rising  deer  shoot  at  80  yards.  Won  by  C.  E. 
Robbins,  Harrisburg,  26  out  of  30 ; second, 
C.  Gross,  Cly,  and  third,  G.  Robbins, 
Harrisburg. 


Small  Bore  Rifle  Events 

Splatter  target  prizes  won  by  A.  Gladfelter. 
York;  C.  F.  Robbins,  Harrisburg;  James  Smith, 
Lemoyne,  and  F.  Stephenson,  Shiremanstown. 

Small  bore  rifle  at  50  yards.  Won  by  T.  E. 
Linton,  Camp  Hill,  with  a score  of  100-80; 
second,  A Gladfelter,  York,  and  third,  R.  C.- 
Flowers,  Hershey. 

Bait  and  Fly  Casting  Events 

Professional  accuracy  plug.  Won  by  Ray 
Watkins,  Harrisburg,  with  score  of  92 ; second. 
Ralph  Graydon,  Harrisburg,  89,  and  third. 
R.  A.  Dolbin,  Harrisburg,  89. 

Amateur,  accuracy,  plug.  Won  by  Samuel 
Ashenfelter,  New  Cumberland,  91  ; second, 
Frank  Kunkle,  New  Cumberland,  87,  and  third. 
Don  Crist,  Harrisburg,  84. 

Professional,  distance,  plug.  Won  by  Prof. 
C.  W.  Fink,  Carlisle,  176  feet ; second,  R.  C. 
Graydon,  Harrisburg,  144  feet,  and  third.  Don 
Crist.  Harrisburg,  100  feet. 

Amateur,  distance,  plug.  Won  by  Eugene 
Benner,  New  Cumberland,  158  feet:  second,  Ray 
Watkins,  Harrisburg,  143  feet,  and  third,  J.  C. 
McFadden,  Harrisburg,  132  feet. 

Professional,  distance,  fly.  Won  by  Robert 
McCafferty,  Palmyra,  78.6  feet;  second.  I).  H. 
Crist,  Harrisburg,  78.3  feet,  and  third,  Michael 
Barder,  Lykens,  76.6  feet. 

Amateur,  distance,  fly.  Won  by  Paul  R. 
Rainey,  New  Cumberland,  67  feet : second, 
Clyde  McFadden,  Harrisburg,  58.3  feet,  and 
third,  Robert  McFadden,  Harrisburg,  56.6  feet. 

Professional  accuracy,  fly.  Won  by  Prof.  C. 
W.  Fink,  Carlisle,  94  feet ; second,  George 
Grive,  91  feet,  and  third,  Id.  Brubaker,  Carlisle, 
91  feet. 

Amateur  accuracy,  fly.  Won  by  Charles 
Fagan,  Carlisle,  89  feet ; second,  Clyde 
McFadden,  Harrisburg,  80  feet,  and  third,  Paul 
Rainey,  New  Cumberland,  71  feet. 
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stream,  a water  richly  productive  of  live 
forage.  Some  pickerel  were  to  be  taken,  but  it 
was  a notable  fact  that  the  best  sections  for 
landing  these  fish  were  well  toward  the  head- 
waters, where  the  bass  were  not  so  numerous. 

Such  ideal  bass  water,  however,  soon  became 
well  known  and  heavy  inroads  were  made  on 
the  bass  by  the  fishermen.  Today,  with  the  bass 
population  drastically  reduced,  the  pickerel  have 
staged  a strong  comeback,  and  a checkup  on 
catches  revealed  the  taking  of  at  least  one 
pickerel  for  every  two  bass.  It  is  a well 
known  fact  that  baby  pickerel,  delicate  little 
fish  not  much  thicker  than  kitchen  matches  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  constitute 
a real  treat  in  the  diet  of  the  smallmouth  bass, 
and  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  had  some 
effect  on  the  pickerel  supply.  Another  possible 
contributing  factor  may  be  that  the  adult 
pickerel  are  not  so  prolific  as  the  mature  bass. 
Certainly  in  the  days  of  bass  plenty  on  the 
Tuscarora,  a splendid  supply  of  live  forage  was 
present  for  both  of  these  game  fishes.  Of  the 
two,  however,  the  bass  seemed  to  have 
established  dominance. 

Now  that  autumn  is  at  hand,  the  bait  caster 
should  find  real  sport  on  our  pickerel  waters 
with  that  swash-buckling  native  game  fish,  the 
chain  pickerel.  Tight  lines! 


SPORTSMEN  STOCK  TROUT 
THEY  RAISED 

Brook  trout  from  the  trout  ponds  near 
Muncy,  operated  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County, 
were  distributed  by  17  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion recently. 

W.  H.  Corson,  of  Williamsport,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  trout  distribution,  stated  that 
the  fish  were  in  good  condition  and  averaged  up 
to  five  inches  in  length.  A total  of  7,950  was 
distributed.  Mr.  Corson  said  that  there  are 
about  the  same  number  of  brown  trout  to  go 
out  later. 

The  trout  were  placed  in  the  care  of  the 
following  persons  for  distribution  at  the  places 
named:  Dr.  Joseph  Logue,  Cascade;  Jacob  San- 
ders, Wallis  Run;  T.  B.  Huffman,  Cammal ; 
George  Wills,  Slate  Run;  Earl  Brown,  Liberty; 
Russell  Hiney,  Rauchtown ; Clarence  DeFrain, 
Oval ; Walter  Horn,  Hoaglands  Run ; Owen 
Long,  Unityville ; Boyd  Hoff,  Montgomery ; 
Cloyd  Myers,  Bodines ; Emerson  Weigle,  Rals- 
ton ; W.  L.  Holmes,  Roaring  Branch ; James 
Lysett,  Ellenton ; Dewey  Kepner,  Ogdonia ; 
Clyde  Maley,  Barbours  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Super, 
Warrensville. 


NEW  CLUB  IN 
PIKE  COUNTY 

A Pike  County  Sportsmen’s  Association  has 
been  organized  and  is  actively  carrying  out 
a program  in  that  county  with  its  first  regular 
meeting  at  Schmidt’s  Casino,  Greeley,  Sep- 
tember 23,  it  was  announced  recently. 

'fhe  association  was  formed  at  a meeting  of 
about  thirty,  sportsmen  at  Milford  recently. 

Officers  elected  at  the  organization  meeting 
include:  Daniel  Middaugh,  Dingman’s,  presi- 

dent ; Harold  ' Stewart,  Blooming  Grove,  vice 
president;  Robert  N.  Johnston.  Matamoras, 
secretary;  and  Fred  Snyder,  Blooming  Grove, 
treasurer. 


YOUTH  education  in  conservation  is  a 
prime  requisite  of  better  sportsmanship 
among  hunters  and  fishermen.  Mindful  of  this 
duty  the  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in 
Lehigh  County,  at  their  resent  meeting,  sub- 
scribed for  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  and 
Pennsylvania  Game  Neivs  to  be  mailed  to 
twenty-five  of  the  secondary  schools  throughout 
Lehigh  County  for  one  year,  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1938. 

The  idea,  jointly  sponsored  by  Past  President 
Tilgham  S.  Cooper  and  Secretary  Charles  H. 
Nehf,  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Lehigh 
Federation  as  a project  worthwhile  trying  for 
one  year.  The  susbeription  fees  of  $20  were 
drawn  from  the  combined  treasury  of  the 
sportsmen’s  clubs. 

Along  with  this  Game  Protector  William  A. 
Moyer  donated  twenty-five  copies  of  the  newly 
published,  ‘Pennsylvania  Bird  Life’,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  through  new 
subscriptions  to  the  Angler,  their  colored  book- 
let, ‘Common  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania’.  A copy 
of  each  has  been  mailed  to  the  public  school 
libraries  receiving  the  official  monthly  publica- 
tions of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission. 

The  public  schools  and  principals  as  well  as  free 
libraries  and  librarians  in  charge  who  are  shar- 
ing in  this  program  of  youth  education  in  Lehigh 
County  are : Allentown  High  School,  Daniel 
W.  Hamm ; Roosevelt  J r.  High,  Allentown, 
Amos  F.  Skiles ; Harrison  Morton  Jr.  High, 
Allentown,  Clifford  S.  Bartholomew ; Central 
Jr.  High,  Allentown,  Louis  E.  Dieruff ; Raub 
Jr.  High  School,  Allentown,  Solon  J.  Fegley ; 
Jefferson  Jr.  High,  Allentown,  Charles  E.  Ben- 
field ; Mosser  Jr.  High,  Allentown,  Wilson  E. 
Musselman  ; Allentown  Free  Library  and  North- 
east Branch  Library,  Miss  Isabel  M.  Turner ; 
Administration  Building,  Allentown,  Charles  F. 
Seidel,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Allen- 
town School  District ; South  Whitehall  High 
School,  Allentown,  RFD  No.  3,  Calvin  S. 
Frankenfield ; Schnecksville  Cons.  School, 
Schnecksville,  Martin  G.  Kuntz ; Slatington 
High  School,  Slatington,  Frank  A.  Leidich ; 
Fogelsville  Cons.  School,  Fogelsville,  Lloyd  C. 
Trexler;  Fountain  Hill  Jr.  High  School, 
Fountain  Hill,  John  S.  Stettler,  Macungie 
School,  Macungie,  Ira  L.  Leeser ; Slatedale 
School,  H.  J.  Schaller ; Coopersburg  High 
School,  Coopersburg,  Thomas  W.  Watkins ; 
Alburtis  School,  Alburtis,  Warren  Knerr ; 
Fountain  Hill  Sr.  High,  Fountain  Hill,  Elmer 
F.  Greene ; Emmaus  High  School,  Emmaus, 
Allen  F.  Heller ; Whitehall  High  School, 
Hokendauqua,  Harry  P.  Grammes  ; Coplay  High 
School,  Coplay,  William  Shetlock ; Cata- 
sauqua  High  School,  Catasauqua,  C.  S.  Franken- 
field ; and  Hobart  A.  Farber,  Assistant  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Member  organizations  in  the  Lehigh  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  approving  this 
newer  phase  of  conservation  education  include : 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  Allentown ; Pioneer  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  Allentown ; Unami  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association,  Emmaus ; 
North  End  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Allentown ; 
Macungie  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Macungie ; 
Saucon  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Coopersburg ; 
Alburtis  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Alburtis ; On- 


telaunee  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  New  Tripoli; 
Slatedale  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Slatedale ; Slating- 
ton Skeet  and  Sporting  Association,  Slatington ; 
Catasauqua  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Cata- 
sauqua ; Copeechan  Fish  and  Game  Association, 
Neffs ; Rural  Sportsmen’s  Association  in  Upper 
Macungie  Township,  Trexlertown;  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Kennel  Club,  Allentown;  Lehigh  Valley 
Coonhunters  Association,  Allentown ; Cedar 
Creek  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association, 
Cetronia ; and  the  Milford  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  Limeport. 

Officials  of  the  county  federation  are  listed 
as:  Walter  D.  Readinger,  President:  F.  Al. 
Brown,  Vice-President : Charles  H.  Nehf, 

Secretary:  and  John  H.  Craig,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  SUBMITTED  BY 
LACKAWANNA  CLUBS 

The  following  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
Lackawanna  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  during  the  past  six  months  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  members  by  L.  J.  Neiger,  President: 

On  March  26th,  we  sponsored  and  successfully 
held  a Buffet  Supper  at  Hotel  Casey  which  was 
attended  by  over  200  Sportsmen.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  affair,  we  donated  $25.00  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  a memorial  for  the 
late  Dr.  Kalbfus. 

On  July  17th,  we  conducted  a Field  Day 
and  Shoot  at  Mountain  Lake  and  through  the 
cooperation  of  many  of  our  Clubs  were  able 
to  net  a profit  of  $157.04.  An  itemized  state- 
ment covering  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  this  day  is  as  follows : 


Receipts 

Refreshments  $ 80.30 

Food  51.50 

Games  30.76 

Fly  Casting  2.00 

Prize  Tickets  187.20 

Shoot  Profit  28.00  $379.76 

Disbursements 

Food  and  Refreshments  ....  100.42 

Prize  Tickets  10.00 

Advertising  and  Prizes  85.80 

Display  Cards  4.50 

Police  and  Parking  7.00 

Rental  Grounds  & Equipment  15.00  222.72 


Profit  157.04 


Proceeds  of  this  outing  have  been  divided  into 
three  equal  parts  as  agreed,  checks  for  $52.35 
each  having  been  mailed  to  the  Sportsmen’s 
Wildlife  Association  and  the  Six  Springs  Fish 
Hatchery  Association,  appropriated  to  the  two 
above  mentioned  Associations  are  to  assist 
them  in  their  successful  work  in  the  raising 
and  stocking  of  ringneck  pheasants  and  trout. 
The  fish  raised  by  Six  Springs  Association  are 
placed  in  nearby  waters  open  to  the  public 
for  fishing  and  the  game  raised  by  the  Sports- 
men’s Wildlife  Association  is  being  stocked  on 
unposted  land  which  is  open  to  the  public  for 
hunting. 

Several  years  ago  we  started  agitation  to  get 
the  Tobyhanna  Artillery  Target  Range  open  for 
public  hunting,  and  this  has  finally  been  ac- 
complished this  year  with  Seth  Gordon  and 
Major  Biddle  acting  for  the  Game  Commission. 
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This  year,  through  the  efforts  of  our  Secre- 
tary, Dick  Merriman  and  Honorable  Patrick  J. 
Boland,  vve  were  successful  in  getting  Toby- 
hanna  Creek  opened  to  public  fishing.  Subse- 
quent to  this,  after  assisting  in  a survey  with 
Warden  Russell  Womelsdorf,  the  Fish  Com- 
mission were  persuaded  in  changing  the  stocking 
of  this  stream  with  brown  instead  of  native 
trout.  Over  3000  legal  sized  (and  many  large) 
trout  were  stocked  in  this  stream,  the  same 
having  been  obtained  through  our  efforts  with 
the  Commission  and  the  cooperation  of  Ross 
Buller,  Charles  French  and  our  local  com- 
missioner Samuel  J.  Truscott.  Members  of  the 
Warnertown  Hunting  Club  assisted  in  the 
stocking  which  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  Warden  Womelsdorf. 

We  actively  supported  the  Wayne  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  their  effort  to  have 
the  Game  Commission  purchase  the  Riefler 
tracts  of  land,  containing  approximately  7000 
acres  in  Wayne  County.  Through  the  efforts  of 
John  Price,  local  Game  Commissioner  and  the 
persuasion  of  various  county  units  of  the 
Federation,  in  support  of  the  Wayne  County 
organization,  this  was  finally  accomplished  and 
as  soon  as  the  surveys  and  title  search  are 
completed  this  land  and  the  two  lakes  thereon 
will  be  added  to  your  public  hunting  and  fish- 
ing grounds. 

At  the  present  time  our  paid-in  membership 
is  1050,  however,  there  are  several  clubs  who 
have  taken  in  additional  members  and  have  not 
reported  them  to  the  Federation  or  paid  these 
additional  dues,  and  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  we 
should  have  considerable  more  members  to  add 
to  our  active  membership. 

We  urge  you  as  a member  or  camp  to  en- 
deavor to  get  every  other  camp  in  Lackawanna 
County  to  join  this  organization,  as  it  is  only 
by  weight  of  numbers  that  we  will  be  able  and 
in  position  to  improve  your  hunting  and  fishing 
as  well  as  control  legislation  which  might  be 
detrimental  to  your  sport. 

Your  Executive  Committee  would  appreciate 
your  cooperation  as  a delegate  for  your  club 
of  seeing  to  it  that  this  report  is  read  at  the 
next  meeting,  so  that  all  members  can  be  fully 
acquainted  with  our  activities. 


MILTON  SPORTSMEN  OPEN 
POND  FOR  BOYS 

Milton  Fish  and  Game  Association,  after 
many  months  of  preparation,  is  now  ready  with 
a new  wrinkle  in  recreation  for  youth,  a fisher- 
boy  paradise. 

For  some  time  past  a steam  shovel  has  been 
busy  at  the  old  Penny-Satteson  pond  just 
south  of  Milton,  transforming  this  two  acre 
lake  into  a place  where  young  anglers  may 
experience  the  thrills  that  accompany  that 
sport. 

The  pond  will  be  fenced  off  and  the  boys 
who  have  not  passed  their  sixteenth  birthday 
will  be  allowed  to  whip  the  water  for  the 
strikes  of  the  rock  bass,  cat  fish,  perch,  pike 
and  other  warm  water  fish  it  contains.  Each 
“fisherman”  must  become  a member  of  a junior 
sportsmen’s  group  and  will  pay  the  small  dues 
of  twenty-five  cents  a year.  For  this  he  will  re- 
ceive a card  and  a button  and  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  all  activities  of  the  junior 
association,  such  as  nature  study  and  conser- 
vation. 

The  idea  has  been  a dream  child  of  Kenneth 
M.  Koch,  Milton  business  man,  and  a group  of 
his  associates  prominent  in  sports  circles.  The 


object  is  not  only  to  build  up  more  youthful 
interest  in  fish  and  fishing  but  to  create  a 
school  of  sportsmanship  and  self-discipline  as 
well.  It  is  felt  that  if  a boy  is  given  an  outlet 
such  as  this  in  the  channels  into  which  he 
would  naturally  stray,  many  of  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  would  be  automatically 
solved. 

The  fishery  will  be  posted  with  the  rules 
governing  its  use.  Although  an  honor  system 
will  largely  prevail,  a “warden”  and  nine 
“deputy  wardens”  selected  by  the  boys  from 
their  own  membership  will  be  appointed.  These 
youthful  officers  will  attend  to  the  gentle 
reminders  that  some  forgetful  young  Wal- 
tonians  disobey.  Regulations  and  “must  nots” 
will  be  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Of 
course,  any  one  over  sixteen  years  of  age  is 
absolutely  forbidden  to  fish  in  the  pond.  All 
angling  must  be  done  from  the  bank ; no  boy 
will  be  permitted  to  wade  in  to  release  a hook 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  No  boats  or  rafts 
will  be  allowed  on  the  premises.  With  these 
safety  measures  in  force,  parents  may  feel  no 
misgivings  in  giving  their  sons  permission  to 
become  members  of  the  junior  group.  Each 
boy  will  be  allowed  to  use  one  rod,  one  line 
and  one  hook,  and  to  fish  without  hindrance  on 
the  days  scheduled  for  him. 

This  center  of  happy-go-lucky  fun  has  not 
yet  been  finished  by  the  Milton  Fish  and  Game 
Association  but  was  opened  prior  to  comple- 
tion in  order  that  boys  could  enjoy  it  before 
school  begins.  Arrangements  to  have  the  pond 
re-stocked  at  a later  date  are  being  considered. 
The  undertaking  is  a non-profit  enterprise  and 
is  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 

In  order  to  prepare  for  the  opening  of  this 
fisherboy  paradise  a meeting  was  held  in  Marsh 
Park,  Milton.  Every  boy,  under  sixteen,  from 
Milton  and  environs,  was  urged  to  attend  and 
was  invited  to  bring  his  parents  along.  Boys 
from  Union  county  were  also  invited. 

Youngsters  under  16,  already  members  of 
the  Milton  Junior  Sportsman’s  Association  for 
1938,  may  enjoy  the  new  fishery  without 
further  charge. 


THINKING 

Gob : “I  guess  you’ve  been  out  with  worse 

looking  fellows  than  I am,  haven’t  you?” 

No  answer. 

Gob : “I  say,  I guess  you’ve  been  out  with 

worse  looking  fellows  than  I am,  haven’t  you?” 

Girl : “I  heard  you  the  first  time.  I am 

just  trying  to  think.” 


Mrs.  George  YV.  Scott,  Coraopolis,  Member  of 
the  Coraopolis  Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  an 
ardent  flsherwoman  and  conservationist,  on  cast- 
ing practice  platform,  in  Clinton  Lake,  Allegheny 
County. 
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FOUR  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

streams  legislation  are  showing  a marked 
degree  of  impatience  with  results.  This  is  a 
wholesome  sign,  provided  it  is  not  permitted  to 
go  too  far.  An  overdose  of  enthusiasm  some- 
times flares  into  full  height  like  a skyrocket 
and  becomes  useless  after  it  has  burned  out. 
A strict  interpretation  of  the  law  places  all 
responsibility  for  pollution  on  the  polluter.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  the  Board  to  tell  the  pol- 
luters just  how  to  solve  their  problems,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  polluter  to  submit  his  plans  and  if 
satisfactory,  approval  is  granted.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  individual,  it  would  seem  logical 
to  include  as  part  of  the  administrative  agency 
of  any  pollution  law  a comprehensive  reference 
library  on  the  subject  of  waste  treatment. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  reference  are  available 
and  should  be  assembled  in  such  form  that 
industry  could  use  this  material  to  the  best 
advantage.  This  would  certainly  expedite  the 
solution  of  individual  problems.  For  a truly 
efficient  management  of  the  pure  streams  pro- 
gram, it  seems  essential  that  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board  be  designated  as  a strictly  independent 
administrative  agency  instead  of  its  present 
status,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  appendage 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Appropriations 
should  be  made  direct  to  the  Board,  which 
should  be  in  charge  of  an  administrative  head 
who  need  not  be  a technician  but  must  be 
dominated  by  a desire  to  redeem  our  waters. 
Employes  of  the  Board  should  be  under  direct 
control  of  the  Board  and  special  council  re- 
presenting the  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
assigned  to  the  work  of  this  Board  alone. 

That  the  Fish  Commission  has  been  on  its 
toes  in  collecting  fines  and  contributions  as  a 
result  of  fish  killings,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  from  January,  1937,  to  September,  1938, 
$2550  was  contributed  to  the  Board  for  re- 
stocking waters  in  which  fish  had  been  killed 
by  pollution.  During  the  period  from  September 
1934  to  January  1937,  the  fines  and  contributions 
totalled  $2400. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  Pure  Streams 
Act  of  1937,  is  based  upon  the  fact  there  is 
no  property  right  in  water.  It  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  State  and  no  one  has  the  right 
to  pollute  it. 

Two  short  sentences  from  President 
Roosevelt’s  inaugural  address  of  1937  would 
seem  most  appropriate  as  applied  to  water  pol- 
lution : “We  have  always  known  that  heedless 
self  interest  was  bad  morals ; we  know  now 
that  it  is  bad  economics.  We  are  beginning  to 
abandon  our  tolerance  of  the  abuse  of  power 
by  those  who  betray  for  profit  the  elementary 
decencies  of  life.” 


FISH  ARE  WHERE  YOU  FIND 
THEM 


(Continued  from  Page  10) 

in  here  every  year.  I tell  ya,  there  are  dozens 
of  six-pounders  in  here,”  he  stated  emphatically. 

“You  know,”  I said  as  soothingly  as  possible, 
"I  really  believe  that  any  bass  planted  in  here 
anxiously  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they 
can  be  enthusiastically  yanked  out  by  some 
kindly  angler.” 

For  a few  seconds  he  looked  at  me  truculently 
while  he  mentally  analyzed  my  what  to  him 
must  have  been  a libelous  statement.  I could 
feel  a storm  brewing  and  just  as  I thought 


Warden  Dean  Davis,  Punxsutawney , with  30  inch  watersnake  caught  eating  9 inch  brown  trout 

in  Clear  Creek,  Jefferson  County. 


it  was  going  to  break,  he  hissed : “Look,  look 
there  1” 

The  water  at  our  feet  was  but  a few  inches 
deep,  and  due  to  the  seepage  of  a spring,  fairly 
clear.  In  that  thin  strip  of  clear  water  were 
swimming  about  half  a dozen  bluegills. 

My  friend  immediately  went  into  a literal 
frenzy  of  activity.  He  grabbed  up  his  rod  and 
tore  the  plug  from  his  line.  Without  going 
into  further  detail,  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  he  was  swinging  a big 
nightcrawler,  cunningly  twisted  about  a hook 
of  course,  in  front  of  those  innocent  bluegills. 

Well,  those  fish  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  any 
such  subterfuge,  so  they  lifted  their  already 
aristocratically  elevated  snouts  still  higher  and 
haughtily  gave  that  plebeian  worm  the  go-bye. 

My  smarting  companion  was  about  to  drag 
the  bait  from  the  water  when  from  under  the 
shadow  of  an  aquatic  plant  slowly  ambled  a bass, 
a black  bass. 

Without  any  deviations  he  made  straight  for 
the  worm  and  slowly  gobbled  it.  With  a blood- 
curdling yell,  the  angler  sunk  the  hook  and 
yanked  the  twelve-inch  fish  from  its  unwhole- 
some environment.  I never  saw  any  bass  put 
up  less  resistance  than  did  that  one.  I could 
almost  picture  a smile  of  resignation  on  its 
haggard  countenance.  And  upon  examination 
we  discovered  why. 

The  entire  right  side  of  that  poor  fish  was 
a festering  sore,  and  squarely  parked  in  the 
middle  of  it  were  a couple  of  bloated  leeches. 
Then  and  there  we  concluded  our  excursion  and 
I stored  my  tackle  for  another  indeterminate 
period. 

My  next  sally  on  Lawrence  county  waters 
took  place  a year  or  so  later.  Bill  Klee  and 
Doc  Rogers,  a couple  of  cane-pole  fishermen, 
enveigled  me  into  accompanying  them  to  a 
slough  on  a farm  in  the  township  of  East- 
brook. 

When  I saw  the  slough  I almost  laughed  in 
their  faces,  it  was  that  ridiculous.  It  was 
merely  a long  ditch  or  perhaps  I should  say  a 


series  of  puddles  up  to  twenty-feet  wide,  con- 
nected by  narrow  channels  ; the  whole  flanking 
a clear  little  stream  that  I’m  sure  only  chuckled 
so  merrily  because  of  my  discomfiture  and 
chagrin.  I will  admit  however,  that  the  scene 
was  one  to  inspire  poets  to  swing  into  paeans  of 
iambic  pentameter  or  something  like  that. 

The  order  of  the  evening  was  still-fishing,  so 
we  set  up  our  outfits,  baited  up  with  worms 
and  found  comfortable  seats  along  the  edge  of 
the  largest  hole.  I felt  as  ridiculous  as  if  I’d 
been  fishing  in  a bath  tub.  But  the  setting  was 
grand,  and  the  season  was  young  so  what  cared 
we  even  if  we  did  feel  like  three  heavyweights 
in  a bantam  car. 

Bill  dunked  the  worm  a couple  of  times  then 
swung  it  over  close  to  the  opposite  bank,  taking 
care  not  to  overcast  and  land  it  high  and  dry. 
Then  he  set  his  rod  on  a forked  stick  and  leaned 
luxuriously  against  a big  log. 

“This  is  the  life,”  he  grunted  as  he  applied 
a match  to  a cigarette. 

For  the  time  being  however,  he  did  not  get 
the  cigarette  lit,  for  his  pole  tipped  perilously 
toward  the  water  as  a fish  tried  to  make  off 
with  the  works.  Bill  leaped  to  his  feet,  grabbed 
the  rod  and  sunk  the  hook.  In  a moment  he 
extracted  what  to  me  looked  like  a gigantic 
sunfish.  However,  it  proved  to  be  a big 
crappie,  the  first  I had  ever  seen. 

It  was  amazing,  the  fish  that  we  caught  in 
that  slough.  Until  dark  we  had  a lively  time 
with  crappie  and  big  sunnies.  After  dark  the 
bullheads  came  into  their  own. 

“You  may  not  believe  it,”  said  Doc  upon 
witnessing  my  amazement,  ‘but,  there  are  big 
bass  in  these  holes.” 

“Where  do  they  come  from  ?”  I asked  in 
wonder. 

“This  slough  is  connected  with  the  stream,  and 
it’s  my  opinion  that  the  fish  originally  came 
from  it  and  it  still  is  a sourc  of  supply,”  he 
explained. 

“This  reminds  me  of  my  fishing  excursion  at 
Clark’s  pond.  The  chap  with  me  said  the  place 
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contains  numerous  big  bass,  but  I don’t  see  bow 
in  ...  . ,”  and  before  I could  finish  they  both 
exploded. 

‘‘It  does !” 

“The  biggest  bass  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  in  Clark’s  pond,”  said  Bill. 

“But,  I don’t  understand  how  any  bass  can 
live  in  such  muddy  water.” 

“The  water  may  be  muddy  but  the  bass  are 
there  nevertheless.  I’ve  seen  them,”  Bill  came 
back. 

“Yeh,  there’re  some  big  fish  in  there,”  rallied 
Doc. 

Since  the  two  episodes  mentioned  above  I 
have  fished  most  of  these  sundry  ponds  and 
quarry  holes,  and  the  eternal  surprise  to  me 
is  the  fish  that  are  actually  caught. 

The  last  of  these  to  whose  wiles  I succumbed 
was  Patterson’s  pond  located  only  ten  or  so 
feet  from  a first  class,  heavily  traveled  highway. 
The  occasion  was  deferred  because  the  pond 
looks  so  unpromising  ; its  width  of  a scant  forty 
feet  being  choked  with  cattails  and  sub-aquatic 
plants. 

Tbe  time  was  shortly  after  midnight  on  the 
opening  day,  and  again,  my  companions  were 
Bill  and  Doc.  We  had  heard  rumors  which  we 
hoped  to  transform  into  facts.  Incidentally,  but 
obviously,  the  fascination  of  fishing  these  spots 
is  in  proportion  to  their  appearance  of  pro- 
ductivity. I’m  so  gullible  now  when  it  comes 
to  fishing  such  places,  that  I look  on  a puddle 
of  more  than  two  day’s  standing  with  a covetous 
eye. 

The  three  of  us  lined  up  on  the  only  spot  on 
the  shores  where  the  absence  of  sedges  made 
the  water  accessible.  Bill  tuned  up  with  a 
luminous  plug  and  I snapped  on  one  of  the 
popular  red-head — white  body  combinations. 
The  two  lures  landing  almost  at  the  same  time 
elicited  practically  twin  strikes.  In  ten  minutes 
two  three-pound  largemouths  were  on  the 
stringer  and  four  more  on  the  way,  for  we 
ceased  activities  with  a total  of  six  grand  fish. 

The  local  rod  and  gun  club  has  done  wonders 
with  the  Bessemer  quarry  hole,  for  besides 
stocking  it  heavily  they  are  making  an  attempt 
to  beautify  it  by  planting  trees  to  tone  down 
its  ruggedly  forbidding  appearance.  Children 
frequent  the  place  to  catch  the  prodigious 
numbers  of  sunnies  and  rock  bass  that  teem  in 
the  startlingly  blue  water,  and  the  largemouths 
that  are  regularly  caught  are  of  husky  pro- 
portions. I never  dreamed  that  yellow  perch 
grew  to  such  a giant  size  until  I saw  some 
specimens  taken  from  this  quarry  hole.  By 
actual  measurements  the  largest  was  a full 
fifteen-inches  in  length,  and  the  same  fisherman 
had  five  more  that  went  well  over  a foot. 

Numerous  lakes  filled  with  pure,  clear  water 
are  a heavenly  heritage  to  be  sure,  but  what 
good  are  they  to  the  sportsman  if  that  is  their 
only  attribute.  It  may  be  soul-satisfying  for 
an  angler  to  fish  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  when 
he  knows  full  well  that  bis  chances  of  connect- 
ing are  practically  nil.  How  infinitely  more 
gratifying  it  is  when  one  knows  that  he  is 
likely  to  catch  fish  or  more  properly,  that  the 
fish  are  there  to  catch  eventho’  the  conditions 
appear  to  be  against  it. 

The  moral  that  may  be  fabricated  from  the 
above  has  become  my  piscatorial  philosophy.  To 
wit : fish  are  where  you  find  them. 


Customer  (having  a rough  shave)  : “I  say 

barber,  have  you  got  another  razor  ?” 

Barber:  “Yes,  why?” 

Customer : “I  want  to  defend  myself.” 


FRENCH  BEAGLES  WIN  AT 
MONTGOMERY  SPORTSMEN'S 
RALLY 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 


Cocker  Spaniels  (male,  pups) — “Westy’s 
Son,”  Mrs.  Eugene  Muller,  Norristown. 

Jud(/e  of  Show — Dr.  Harry  Steinbach. 

Plug  Casting 

First,  Leon  Nester,  Norristown,  average  127 
feet,  6 inches  ; second,  Leon  Kohl,  Norristown, 
average  121  feet,  9 inches. 


Quoit  Pitching 

Winner,  George  Smith  and  Harold  Zeleski, 
Upper  Providence  Fish  and  Gun  Club ; runner- 
up,  E.  Clymer,  Sr.,  and  Jr. 

Trapshooting 


Eugene  Muller,  Norristown  47 

Andrew  Ringler,  Eagleville  44 

J.  Gilmur  Tyson,  Norristown  41 

Leon  Kohl,  Norristown  43 

Phil  Berkes,  Norristown  41 

Ed  Smith,  Oaks  41 

Joe  Ulmer,  Norristown  41 

William  Fretz,  Perkasie  40 

William  Gordon,  Norristown  40 

A.  H.  Knight,  Ambler  38 

F.  J.  Lesher,  Oaks  37 

Harper  Bean,  Norristown  37 

L.  Schultz,  Norristown  30 

J.  O’Byrne,  Norristown  30 

H.  Walcoby,  Norristown  30 

J.  Harning,  Perkasie  28 

Alan  Wood,  East  Norriton  28 

G.  Weber,  Norristown  26 

Leon  Nester,  Norristown  23 


Dick  Sullenberger,  prominent  Lancaster  sports- 
man in  charge  of  WPA  stream  improvement 
program  in  Lancaster  County. 


BUCKTAIL  OUTING 
OUTSTANDING  EVENT 

Again  the  BucktaiL  were  fortunate  in  picking 
a fine  day  for  their  annual  field  meet,  and 
under  a warm  sun  5000  or  more  lovers  <>i  out 
door  sports  enjoyed  themselves  at  Seneca 
recently. 

Starting  at  9 o’clock  the  sportsmen  l>egan  to 
arrive  by  the  carload  and  at  noon  2,000  were  on 
the  grounds. 

Rifle,  pistol,  trap,  skeet  and  novelty  shooting 
was  enjoyed  the  whole  day  by  lovers  of  this 
type  of  sport. 

The  Coon  dog  trials  as  usual  drew  a large 
crowd  and  the  final  winners  were,  first,  Nellie, 
owned  by  Glen  Russell  of  Kennerdell ; second 
place,  Bones,  owned  by  B.  H.  Cousins  of  Oil 
City. 

The  championship  horse  shoe  pitching  contest 
for  Venango  county  was  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  day  and  when  the  two  final  contestants, 
William  Buckley  and  Milo  DeWoody,  pitched 
it  out  1,000  sportsmen  sat  and  watched  ringer 
after  ringer  go  over  the  peg.  DeWoody  was 
finally  crowned  Venango  county  champion  by 
defeating  Buckley  by  the  following  scores : 
First  game,  DeWoody  50,  Buckley  47 ; second 
game,  DeWoody  50,  Buckley  49.  Both  men 
are  from  Oil  City. 

Races  for  boys  and  girls,  ball  throwing  con- 
test for  young  ladies,  rolling  pin  throwing 
contest  for  married  ladies  and  a fat  man’s  race 
were  features  enjoyed  by  all.  The  winners  were 
as  follows : 50  yard  dash  for  girls,  Eleanor 

Karns,  50  yard  dash  for  boys,  William  Smith, 
three-legged  race  for  boys,  Harold  Weaver  and 
Willard  Sheats,  ball  throwing  contest  for  young 
married  ladies,  Norma  Karns. 

The  elusive  Mr.  Raffels  gave  all  who  were 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 


Stocking  legal  trout  in  Fishing  Creek,  one  of 
Lancaster  County’s  improved  trout  waters. 
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BAIT  CULTURISTS  GUIDE 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Ponds  for  the  production  of  blackhead  min- 
nows should  contain  an  abundance  of  flat 
objects,  such  as  tiles,  for  spawning.  The 
ponds  should  also  be  of  such  shape  that  the 
adult  fish  can  be  easily  removed  by  seining,  in 
order  to  make  use  of  them  for  bait  after  they 
have  spawned  and  before  they  die. 

7.  Mud  Minnows.  Umbra  Limi  (Kirtland) 

Mud  minnows  are  exceedingly  hardy  and 
tenacious  of  life  on  a fish  hook  and  make 
excellent  bait,  though  their  dull  colors  may  not 
be  so  attractive  as  the  lighter  sheen  of  the  less 
hardy  shiners.  They  are  natives  of  cold  spring- 
fed  streams,  and  late  in  the  fall,  they  burrow 
deeply  in  the  muddy  bottoms  of  their  habitat, 
and  remain  there  until  the  middle  of  February. 
When  they  emerge  they  undertake  a spawning 
migration,  upstream  to  the  smallest  possible 
rivulets  and  deposit  their  eggs.  The  actual 
spawning  has  not  been  observed  by  Ryder’s 
report  of  finding  the  eggs  attached  singly  in- 
dicates that  spawning  occurs  while  swimming 
over  vegetation  and  without  nest  building  or 
care  of  eggs  or  young. 

The  eggs  are  yellow  or  orange  colored,  about 
1.6  mm.  in  diameter,  and  the  transparent  fry  is 
5 mm.  long  when  it  emerges  on  the  sixth  day. 
By  the  sixteenth  day  the  fry  has  become  pig- 
mented and  dark. 

Most  of  their  life  is  spent  on  the  bottom  and 
when  distributed  they  dart  away  and  bury 
themselves  tail  downwards  in  the  mud.  They 
feed  mostly  upon  microcrustaceans,  insect  larvae 
and  aerial  insects,  the  eggs  and  fry  of  fishes, 
small  snails  and  algae. 

During  drought  periods  they  transport  them- 
selves from  one  little  puddle  to  another,  and 
can  survive  extreme  conditions  by  burrowing 
deep  in  the  mud  and  hibernating  there. 

In  aquaria  mud-minows  are  easily  taught  to 
take  small  pieces  of  meat  or  earthworms  or 
cereals,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  might  take 
readily  to  hand  feeding  in  rearing  ponds.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  difficulty  would 
be  experienced  in  removing  mud-minnows  from 
rearing  ponds  because  of  their  burrowing  habits. 
No  data  are  available  concerning  the  number  of 
eggs  produced  by  individual  females,  or  the 
productivity  of  definite  areas. 


8.  Crayfish.  Cambarus  Rusticus  (Girard) 


Several  species  of  crayfish  occur  in  Ohio, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  deep  burrowers 
and  therefore  not  adaptable  to  pond  culture,  one 
species,  Cambarus  rusticus,  makes  shallow, 
horizontal  burrows  and  is,  for  this  and  other 
reasons,  a good  species  to  produce  in  ponds. 

Fall  is  the  mating  season,  pairs  being  com- 
monly seen  during  latter  September  and 
October.  The  females  of  all  sizes  contain  large 
black  eggs,  the  number  increasing  with  the 
size  of  the  individual,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures : 


Length  of  female 
46  mm. 

58  mm. 

67  mm. 

77  mm. 

102  mm. 


Number  of  Eggs 
80 
160 
193 
370 
574 


Very  soon  after  mating,  the  females  burrow 
into  the  levees  at  the  water  line,  rarely  if  ever 
farther  in  than  two  and  one-half  feet.  For  this 
reason,  when  ponds  are  drained  in  late  October 
the  crayfish  obtained  are  mostly  males,  and 
by  refilling  the  pond  another  crop  of  crayfish 
will  be  produced  the  following  year  without  the 
addition  of  more  brood  stock.  It  is  probable 


also,  that  by  draining  a pond  in  late  August  or 
early  September,  the  crayfish  can  be  effectively 
eliminated  from  a pond. 

A small  number  of  female  crayfish  appear  in 
berry  late  in  the  fall,  and  their  eggs  hatch 
the  next  March,  but  the  majority  do  not  oviposit 
until  next  spring,  in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio 
in  March,  and  in  April  or  May  farther  north. 
When  they  emerge  from  their  winter  burrows 
in  the  spring,  the  males  feed  vigorously  day  and 
night  on  the  open  pond  bottoms,  while  the 
females  seek  individual  shelter  under  stones  or 
other  objects.  Crayfish  wintered  in  spring-fed 
ponds  appear  in  berry  slightly  earlier  than  those 
wintered  in  colder  ponds,  but  the  spring  water 
ponds  are  colder  in  summer  and  the  young 
crayfish  grow  more  slowly  in  them  than  in  the 
others.  This  variation  of  growth  rate  with 
temperature  is  apparent  also  when  comparing  the 
crayfish  produced  in  ponds  in  the  southern  part 
of  Ohio  with  those  produced  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  Crayfish  serve  best  as  bait 
when  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  this 
length  is  attained  earlier  in  warm  ponds  than 
cold  ones.  The  growth  rate  in  central  Ohio  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures. 


Date 

Average  Length 

Average  Length  Mm 

May  1 5 

1/4  inch 

6 

June  8 

3/4  inch 

17.5 

Tune  21 

1 1/8  inch 

29 

July  14 

1 7/16  inch 

36 

Aug.  18 

1 11/16  inch 

43 

Oct.  30 

2 3/8  inch 

60 

Young  crayfish  moult  twice  before  leaving 
their  mother,  and  three  or  four  times  more 
during  the  rapid  growth  of  their  first  season. 
The  soft  craw  is  one  which  has  grown  to  the 
point  of  splitting  open  its  hard  shell  and  crawl- 
ing out  in  a new  shell  which  has  not  yet 
hardened.  Moulting  is  a function  of  growth  and 
does  not  occur  during  the  winter  time  because 
there  is  no  winter  growth.  Peelers  and  soft 
craws  are  preyed  upon  by  hard  individuals,  and 
seek  the  security  offered  by  holes  or  covers. 
Many  crayfish  remain  close  under  the  edge  of 
the  turf  at  the  pond  margins  while  others  stay 
in  deeper  water  during  the  daylight  hours.  Cray- 
fish are  most  active  in  the  early  evening,  and 
they  can  be  easily  removed  by  seining  after 
baiting  onto  the  shoals  with  meat  scraps  just 
before  dark.  The  provision  of  holes  for  peelers 
to  crawl  into  would  facilitate  the  removal  of 
soft  individuals  from  a pond. 

No  perfect  system  has  been  devised  for  mak- 
ing crayfish  soft  or  for  keeping  them  that  way 
alive.  The  bait  dealer’s  desire  for  a constant 
supply  of  “soft  craws”  can  best  be  fulfilled  by 
maintaining  quantities  of  crayfish  in  ponds  and 
feeding  them  to  promote  growth  and  then  select- 
ing the  peelers  and  soft  individuals  as  desired. 
Crayfish  can  be  kept  soft  longer  by  keeping 
them  in  rainwater  or  in  refrigerators. 

In  the  ponds  of  the  Ohio  State  fish  farms, 
crayfish  have  been  produced  as  a secondary  crop 
in  bass  rearing  ponds,  where  they  fed  upon 
bass  food  wastes.  The  operation  of  ponds  for 
the  production  of  crayfish  as  a primary  crop 
would  involve  very  little  labor  and  expense.  The 


following  table  presents  a few  records  of  actual 
crayfish  production  in  Ohio : 

No. 

Year  S.  F.  F.  No.  Pond  Areas 

Pounds 

Crayfish 

1933  2 

2 

1 ,1 32p2 

55,028 

1935  2 

5 

1,761 

149,756 

1935  4 

6 

1,477 

54.673 

1933  6 

4 

921 34 

43.703 

1935  6 

4 

1,096 

59,895 

1933  7 

3 

2,036 

129,609 

1935  7 

3 

2,675 

119,000 

1935  8 

2 

1,258 

76,545 

1935  9 

3 

1,114 

121,538 

Totals  

32  Acres 

1 1 ,471 34 

809,747 

Average  

1 Acre 

358.5 

25,308 

Harold  Critchlow,  Jr.,  with  a ten-pound  carp 
that  he  caught  in  the  Shenango  River. 

BUCKTAIL  OUTING 
OUTSTANDING  EVENT 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

looking  for  him  a genuine  chase  and  after  one 
hour’s  hunt  he  was  finally  captured  by  Harold 
Weaver  of  Van  who  was  rewarded  with  $5  for 
his  effort. 

Field  prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following 
parties:  H.  E.  Baker  of  Franklin,  J.  C.  Zerbe, 
Franklin,  Ed  Bucholz,  Oil  City,  Fred  C.  Walz, 
Oil  City,  C.  R.  Engstrom,  Oil  City,  Chuck 
Bannon,  Oil  City,  George  Timlin,  Oil  City, 
Robert  Healy,  Franklin,  N.  C.  Yarnell,  R.  D.  3, 
Franklin,  D.  A.  Folmar,  Linesville,  Charles 
Sampsell,  Oil  City,  Guy  Appleby,  Oil  City, 
James  Messina,  Rouseville,  H.  L.  Wilbert, 
Rouseville,  Bud  Sanner,  Seneca,  H.  A.  Sweet- 
wood,  Oil  City,  Spike  Perry,  Oil  City,  Mike 
Durney,  Rouseville,  Billy  Heckathorn,  Seneca, 
I.  C.  Fox,  Oil  City,  H.  Henderson,  Oil  City, 
John  Thompson,  Rouseville,  H.  M.  Hoffman, 
Oil  City,  and  A.  H.  Goebel  of  Oil  City. 


LANDS  NICE  PIKE 
IN  PINE  CREEK 

While  fishing  in  Pine  Creek  on  August  8, 
Bob  Lindsey  of  Woolrich  caught  a wall-eyed 
pike  measuring  25%  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  3 pounds  2)4  ounces.  His  catch  is 
reported  to  be  the  largest  of  the  species  taken 
in  Pine  Creek  this  season. 


Court  Clerk : “Sorry,  madam,  but  a license 
will  be  issued  only  when  your  form  is  filled 
out  properly.” 

Bride-to-be:  “Sir!  I like  your  nerve.  We 
can  get  married  no  matter  what  I look  like.” 
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RECORD  CASTING 
TOURNAMENT  HELD 

Writes  J.  L.  Michel  of  Abington  : 

Readers  of  the  Angler  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  on  August  27  the  following  organiza- 
tions sponsored  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
largest  plug  and  fly  rod  casting  tournament 
ever  held  in  the  area  near  and  about 
Philadelphia : 

Branch  Valley  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Perkasie,  Pennsylvania. 

Burlington  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Burlington,  New  Jersey. 

Camden  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Dover  Fishing  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Gloucester  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Gloucester,  New  Jersey. 

Holmesburg  Fish  & Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Lower  Merion  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

Montgomery  County  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania. 

Passon  Hunting  & Fishing  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Pensylvania  State  Fish  & Game  Protective 
Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

There  was  a total  of  81  casters  participating 
in  the  tournament  which  was  held  in  the  huge 
lake  of  the  Willow  Grove  Park,  Willow  Grove, 
Pennsylvania.  A great  deal  of  enthusiasm  was 
shown  by  all  of  the  associations  and  over  $225 
in  prizes  were  distributed.  These  prizes  were 
contributed  to  the  affair  by  leading  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers  and  sporting  goods  houses 
throughout  the  country.  Much  publicity  was 
given  to  this  tournament  through  newspapers, 
magazines  and  weekly  over  the  radio. 

The  writer  was  chairman  of  the  tournament. 
These  associations  are  now  planning  to  make 
this  an  annual  event  and  invite  any  other 
associations  in  the  area  to  participate  in  the 
tournament  in  1939. 

The  following  were  winners  in  the  respective 
events : 


54  ounce  accuracy 
George  DeGorgeu 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  93 

J.  L.  Michel 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  92 

Chas.  Stocker  Jr. 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  92 

Carl  Leisy 

Gloucester  County  Fish  & Game  Assn.  92 
Arthur  Clark 

Holmesburg  Fish  & Game  Assn 90 

Barney  Berlinger 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  90 

54  ounce  distance — three  cast  average 
Mark  Robinson 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  . . . 168  ft. 
Carl  Leisy 


Gloucester  County  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

159  feet  8 in. 

Barney  Berlinger 
Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

152  ft.  8 in. 

Fly  Rod  Accuracy 
Jos.  Vandergrift 

Penna.  Fish  & Game  Assn 90 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Rumfelt,  ardent  anglerette  of 
Millersburg,  displays  a 19-inch  rainbow  trout  she 
landed  in  the  Ladies’  Section  of  the  Spring  Creek 
project  this  year. 


T.  H.  Greenwood 

Penna.  Fish  & Game  Assn 88 

Alan  Caccia 

Dover  Fishing  Club  81 

Fly  Rod  Distance 
Arthur  Clark 


Holmesburg  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

68  feet  4 in. 

Hobart  Lavin 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  68  ft. 

Ray  Nierle 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn.  ...  68  ft. 

Jos.  Vandergrift 

Penna.  State  Fish  & Game  Assn. 

62  ft.  4 in. 


“Why  is  our  language  called  the  mother 
tongue?” 

“Because  father  never  gets  an  opportunity 
to  use  it.” 


750  SPORTSMEN 
AT  CLINTON  MEET 

Approximately  750  persons  attended  the  first 
annual  shoot  of  the  Western  Clinton  Sports- 
men’s Association  at  the  Elks  County  Club 
on  Labor  Day.  Favorable  weather  attracted 
visitors  from  Sullivan,  Potter,  McKean, 
Cameron,  Center,  Lycoming  and  Elk  Counties, 
many  of  whom  participated  in  the  various 
events  of  the  day. 

The  cup  for  the  high  aggregate  scoring 
went  to  George  W.  Cross,  local  fish  warden, 
who  made  a total  of  434  out  of  461  points. 
Clyde  Laubach  was  second  high  with  359  points 
receiving  the  sportsman’s  shirt  donated  by  the 
Woolrich  Woolen  Mills. 

Other  prizes  in  the  pistol  shooting  were  as 
follows : Cross,  282  out  of  possible  300,  1 shot 
gun ; Keller  of  Gleasonton,  274,  1 shirt ; Apple- 
man  of  Sullivan  County,  267,  electric  clock ; 
Stroup  of  Williamsport,  265,  aluminum  pan ; 
Geise,  of  Renovo,  259,  icy-hot  bottle.  Prizes 
were  awarded  in  other  events  for  every  15 
entries. 

Cross’  scores  in  the  various  shoots  were  as 
follows  : big  bore,  30  x 30  ; pistol  20  x 21  ; small 
deer,  29x30;  small  bore,  27-30;  sweet,  24  x25; 
pistol,  NRA  282  x 300. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  was 
represented  by  S.  C.  Castner,  game  commis- 
sioner, Williamsport;  John  B.  Ross,  division 
game  protector,  Williamsport ; W.  E.  Sherman, 
division  game  protector,  St.  Marys ; C.  E. 
Logue,  trapping  instructor,  First  Fork  and  C. 
Gordon  Krieble,  photographer,  division  of 
education,  Harrisburg. 

Many  of  the  visitors  arrived  early  in  the 
morning  and  remained  for  the  entire  day.  Shoot- 
ing events  began  early  and  continued  until  dark. 
Many  participated  in  the  horseshoe  contests, 
prizes  also  being  awarded  in  this  event. 

Prizes  not  given  at  the  meet  will  be  awarded 
at  a shoot  to  be  arranged  later. 

The  association  was  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  affair  and  the  comments  from  many  in 
attendance  that  it  was  the  best  ever  staged  in 
the  county.  Profits  will  be  used  by  the  associa- 
tion to  improve  hunting  and  fishing  conditions 
in  this  area. 

The  membership  of  the  organization  now 
numbers  approximately  300,  many  having  been 
secured  at  the  outing. 


CATCHES  RAINBOW 
TROUT  ON  PLUG 

V rites  W.  P.  Sweesy  of  Foxburg : 

On  Labor  Day,  while  fishing  for  bass,  casting 
a plug,  I caught  a 16  inch  rainbow  trout  in 
the  Allegheny  River  below  Franklin.  I see  in 
the  Angler  where  S.D.  raised  the  question  of 
whether  a rainbow  or  a smallmouth  black  bass 
would  put  up  the  best  fight.  Tell  him  for  me 
that  this  one  could  not  carry  water  for  a 9 inch 
black  bass. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

SUBSCRIPTION  BLANK 

Enclosed  find  fifty  cents  ($  .50)  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Please  Check 

Name 

(Print  Name) 

□ New 

□ Renewal 

Street  and  Number 

City 
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Plug  casting  in  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  Harrisburg  and  Middletown 
picked  up  definitely  about  Labor  Day,  accord- 
ing to  Warden  Frank  Sanda  of  Steelton. 
Howard  Noll  of  Middletown  made  a catch  of 
6 smallmouth  bass  in  the  vicinity  of  Shelly’s 
Island  in  the  Susquehanna.  George  Knupp  and 
son,  Gilbert  Knupp  of  Middletown  caught  20 
catfish  ranging  in  size  from  12  to  16  inches,  and 
three  smallmouth  bass,  1014  to  11 j4  inches 
in  length.  A bass  taken  in  July  still  holds  the 
record  as  the  largest  smallmouth  to  be  taken 
from  the  Susquehanna  in  that  vicinity  to  date. 
It  weighed  4 pounds  9l/2  ounces  and  was  caught 
on  plug  by  Frank  Ulrich  of  Middletown. 


A champion  anglerette  is  Mrs.  Claud  Reese 
of  Berwick.  While  fishermen  at  Wallenpau- 
pack  one  day  during  the  summer  were  pondering 
just  what  lure  might  work  in  taking  big  wall- 
eyed pike  from  the  famous  lake,  Mrs.  Reese 
scored  a catch  of  six  hefty  specimens.  Largest 
fish  in  the  catch  measured  28  inches  in  length 
and  tipped  the  scales  at  8 pounds.  The  big 
fellow  was  the  largest  taken  at  Paupack  that 
week. 


HERE  A"D  THERE 
■m  ANGLERDOM 


An  intensive  drive  on  watersnakes  has  been 
conducted  by  NYA  boys  on  Roaring  Run, 
Meadow  Grounds,  Fulton  county.  Kirchner 
reports  that  82  watersnakes,  two  copperhead 
snakes  and  one  rattlesnake  comprised  their  kill 
to  the  time  of  his  letter. 


Ardent  devotee  of  the  light  flyrod  and  light 
tackle  in  taking  the  black  bass  is  Wayland 
Birch,  expert  fly  fisherman  of  Point  Marion, 
Fayette  county.  Recently,  while  fishing  near 
Felton’s  dam,  Mr.  Birch  caught  a smallmouth 
bass  18  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  girth  and 
weighing  4 pounds  8 ounces.  The  catch  was 
made  on  a light  flyrod,  a dry  fly  the  lure.  In 
the  near  future,  the  Angler  will  print  a 
splendid  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Birch. 
Watch  for  it. 


A 36-inch  muskellunge,  weighing  18  pounds, 
was  caught  recently  in  French  Creek,  Erie 
county,  by  G.  A.  Sulesky  of  Erie.  The  catch, 
according  to  Warden  W.  A.  Briggs,  was  made 
on  a chub. 


The  following  catches  have  been  reported  by 
Warden  Russel  Womelsdorf  of  Kingston  for 
the  current  season : 

Mike  Vino,  569  Blackman  Street,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  caught  a small  mouth  bass,  weight  4 
pounds  and  7 ounces,  length  20j4  inches,  on  a 
plug  bait,  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  on  August 
5th. 

Dan  Evans,  90  Merritt  Street,  Plains,  Pa., 
caught  a wall-eyed  pike,  weight  8 pounds  and 
7 ounces,  length  28  inches,  girth  15  inches,  in 
Lake  Carey. 

Bucky  Kelly,  age  12,  49  Sullivan  Street, 
Forty  Fort,  Pa.,  caught  a largemouth  bass, 
weight  5 pounds,  length  23  inches,  girth  1 3j4 
inches,  in  Lake  Carey. 

A.  A.  Hudock,  714  N.  Washington  Street, 
Wilkes-Barre,  caught  a wall-eyed  pike,  weight 
5§4  pounds,  length  26  inches,  girth  13  inches, 
in  Lake  Carey,  on  July  15th. 

Harry  Meckus  of  Kingston,  caught  a wall- 
eyed pike,  weight  6 pounds,  length  26  inches, 
girth  13  inches,  in  Lake  Carey. 

Dominick  Lepri,  9 John  Street,  Plains,  Pa., 
caught  a wall-eyed  pike,  weight  5j4  pounds, 
length  24%  inches,  girth  13  inches,  in  Lake 
Carey. 


Stillwater  Lake  in  the  Pocono  annually  pro- 
duces some  of  the  record  largemouth  bass  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  waters.  Apparently,  another 
banner  season  is  underway,  judging  from  the 
following  report  received  from  Warden  Russ 
Womelsdorf.  Two  Middletown,  Jeddo,  fisher- 
men, John  Condrick,  Sr.,  and  his  son  Joe 
Condrick  made  a catch  of  four  largemouths  and 
two  pickerel  having  a combined  weight  of  20 
pounds.  Topping  the  catch  was  a largemouth 
bass  weighing  7 pounds,  and  runnerup  was  a 
6 pounder. 


Warden  Frank  Kirchner,  Fulton  county, 
reports  some  nice  bass  catches  from  his  terri- 
tory, also  some  good  pickerel.  Clair  Decker, 
McConnellsburg,  caught  an  18  inch  smallmouth 
bass  weighing  2 }4  pounds  in  Licking  Creek. 
The  Aughwick  Creek  yielded  a 23  inch  pickerel 
weighing  3 pounds  to  Norman  Ruyan  and  a 22 
inch  pickerel  to  Roy  Sips  having  the  same 
weight.  Ruyan  and  Sips  are  both  from  McCon- 
nellsburg. Five  smallmouth  bass  from  10  to  16 
inches  in  length  were  taken  in  Licking  Creek 
by  John  F.  Kissenger  of  Waynesboro  and  Earl 
Bair,  also  of  Waynesboro  scored  with  five  small- 
mouths  in  the  same  stream,  his  catch  ranging  in 
length  from  10  to  14  inches.  A 17^4  inch  small- 
mouth weighing  3 pounds  was  taken  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Conococheague  Creek  by  E.  W. 
Pensinger  of  Greencastle  and  an  18  inch  small- 
mouth of  the  same  weight  was  taken  in  the 
East  Branch  pf  the  Conococheague  by  Bill  Hoff- 
man of  Greencastle.  Pensinger  incidentally, 
killed  a watersnake  which,  when  opened,  was 
found  to  contain  a catfish  weighing  one  and 
one  half  pounds. 


Spoons  have  been  producing  with  the 
pickerel  in  Holly  dam,  Cumberland  county, 
according  to  Warden  George  James.  Recently, 
Mack  Pittenger  of  Carlisle  caught  two  pickerel 
in  the  dam,  one  21  inches  and  the  other  21*4 
inches  in  length. 


Paul  Aley,  Jr.,  caught  one  of  the  largest 
brown  trout  to  be  taken  in  the  north  tier  waters 
during  the  recent  trout  season.  The  Galeton 
lad’s  fish  measured  21  inches  in  length  and 
weighed  4 pounds.  Lure  used,  a worm. 


Photo  by  Clarence  Miles  of  West  Chester 

A party  catch  of  trout  made  on  the  Tobyhanna  Creek  this  year. 


“I  always  like  to  tease  them  a little  first!" 
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POSTED  LANDS  MENACE  FISHING 


THERE  is  a definite 
and  urgent  need  for 
our  Pennsylvania  fisher- 
men to  face  one  issue  in 
particular  at  the  present 
time  and  to  consider 
methods  for  remedying 
it  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  I refer  to  the 
growing  threat  of  land 
posting  along  many  of 
our  finest  fishing  streams. 

We  realize  that  one  of 
our  most  acute  problems 
today  is  provision  of 
enough  fishing  waters  to 
accommodate  a constant- 
ly growing  army  of 
anglers  that  this  year  will 
be  around  400,000  in  number.  Our  greatest  enemy  to 
fishing  in  the  Commonwealth,  pollution,  has  drastically 
curtailed  the  mileage  of  fishable  streams.  Facing  the 
issue  squarely,  we  must  recognize,  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  serious  threat  entailed  in  land-posting  on  our 
remaining  clean  streams,  ponds  and  lakes. 

One  of  our  most  popular  outdoor  recreational 
centres,  the  Pocono  Mountain  area,  serves  vividly  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  our  fishing  streams  are 
being  closed  to  the  public.  Fortunately,  in  this  section, 
through  the  good-will  campaign  inaugurated  by  the 
Monroe-Pike  "Sportsmen’s  Association,  many  farmers 
at  the  present  time  are  cooperating  in  opening,  once 
more,  to  the  public  some  of  the  finest  trout  waters  in 
the  state.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  finest  expressions 
of  sportsmanship  to  date  has  been  the  action  of  W alter 
Edinger,  active  Monroe-Pike  sportsman,  who  has  placed 
signs  on  his  property  inviting  all  fishermen  and  hunters 
to  enjoy  their  sport  on  his  land,  but  urging  them  to  be, 
first,  last  and  always,  good  sportsmen  about  it,  and 
treat  the  property  as  though  it  belonged  to  them. 
Certainly,  any  fisherman  who  claims  to  be  a sportsman, 
cannot  disregard  such  a fine  invitation  from  a land- 
owner.  Expressions  of  good-will  such  as  this  will  go 
a long  way  in  solving  the  land-posting  problem. 

Broadly-viewed,  this  land-posting  problem  is  largely 
a matter  of  give-and-take.  The  farmer  asks,  and 
properly,  that  his  rights  be  respected.  Naturally,  he 
resents  the  cutting  of  wire  fences  to  get  to  a stream, 
letting  down  bars  so  that  his  cattle  get  out,  scattering 
paper  and  left-overs  from  lunches  along  the  stream, 
parking  a car  in  such  a manner  as  to  obstruct  his  drive- 
way or  in  a field  with  growing  crop.  The  sportsman, 
considerate  of  the  rights  of  the  property-owner  whose 


guest  he  is,  would  not 
do  any  of  these  things. 
Unfortunately,  however, 
there  is  a small  minority 
of  fishermen  who  are 
utterly  selfish  and  lack 
the  slightest  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  farmer. 
To  this  group  can  be 
traced,  to  a major  extent, 
a great  deal  of  the  land- 
posting that  has  occurred 
within  the  past  two  years. 
A striking  example  of 
this  attitude  occurred  on 
opening  day  of  trout 
season  two  years  ago  on 
a small  Central  Penn- 
sylvania stream.  The 
farmer  was  awakened  at  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning  by  a glare  that  made  him  believe  his  barn 
was  on  fire.  Investigation  proved  that  some  fishermen 
had  started  a bonfire  in  the  meadowland  only  a short 
distance  from  the  buildings.  Next  day  that  section  of 
the  stream  was  posted  and  remained  closed  during  the 
season.  Hundreds  of  anglers  who  had  enjoyed  fishing 
this  stretch  of  water  were  deprived  of  pleasure  simply 
because  a few  had  shown  utter  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  landowner. 

The  problem,  however,  is  not  one-sided  by  any 
manner  of  means.  Unfortunately,  a small  minority  of 
property-owners  have  taken  the  attitude  that  thev  want 
to  keep  the  fishing  or  hunting  strictly  to  themselves 
But  a great  many  instances  of  land-posting  can  be 
traced  to  some  overt  act  by  a careless  or  malicious 
fisherman,  and  these  instances  are  inexcusable.  Many 
sportsmen  have  found,  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  that 
even  on  posted  land,  a courteous  request  on  their  part 
secured  for  them  the  privilege  of  fishing.  Courtesy, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  best  safe-guards  against  land 
posting. 

I am  convinced  that  when  our  farmers  and  sports- 
men arrive  at  a mutual  basis  of  understanding,  we  shall 
have  cleared  the  major  hurdle  in  this  vexing  problem 
of  posted  lands.  We  should  spare  no  effort  in  bringing 
this  about  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  future  of  our 
sport  demands  it. 
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BUCKTAILS  AND 


STREAMER  FLIES  FOR  BASS 

By  CLAYTON  L.  PETERS 


EARLY  autumn  offers  some  of  the  finest 
fishing  of  the  entire  season.  Bass  that 
usually  sulk  in  deep  water  and  refuse  to  fight 
during  the  torrid  summer  sun  take  on  a new 
vigorous  aspect  and  feed  lustily  before  ice 
forms  and  they  again  become  sluggish  and 
finally  lie  quite  dormant  over  the  winter  season. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  bait  for  fall  fishing,  and  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  more  bass  can 
be  taken  on  bucktails  and  streamers  than  by 
any  other  method.  Proof  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  major  fishing  contests 
were  won  by  catches  made  on  bucktails  or 
streamers.  So  it  can  be  seen  that  not  only 
fish,  but  large  fish  are  caught  on  these  lures. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  writer  has 
had  the  advantage  of  noting  a very  unique 
experiment  along  this  line. 

Fishing  with  four  other  fellows,  one  of  these 
members  being  a confirmed  bait  fisherman, 
and  the  others  long  since  having  been  con- 
vinced that  the  streamer  fly  method  has  its 
merits,  I was  able  to  make  notations  of  results 
for  a six  week  period. 

Philip  Jones,  Lykens  Merchant  and  Sports- 
man, has  each  year  gone  to  quite  an  expense 
to  assure  having  a supply  of  bait  of  all  sorts, 
such  as  night  crawlers,  crayfish,  helgramites, 
stone  catfish,  etc.,  at  his  ready  disposal,  for 
“Phil"  has  the  time  to  fish  and  loving  the  sport, 
spends  an  average  of  four  days  a week  astream, 
and  loving  company,  he  always  has  plenty  of 
recruits  for  his  excursions. 

The  results  of  Phil’s  fishing  for  this  season 
to  date  is  indeed  a revelation.  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  his  live  bait  box  has  not  been 
disturbed  recently  and  the  streamer  flies  that 
decorate  his  hat  band  are  mute  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  changing  his  modus 
operandi,  as  far  as  bass  are  concerned. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  live  bait  is  above  all  a requisite  not  to  be 
denied  and  undisputably  the  most  popular  of 
all  baits.  But  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  a 
certain  fascination  in  proving  your  ability  to 
lead  the  fish  into  thinking  your  artificial  is 
the  real  thing.  I shall  never  forget  my  elation 
on  catching  my  first  fish  on  an  artificial  fly  of 
my  own  manufacture.  Truly  a crude  looking 
representation  of  anything  that  ever  appeared 
on  a trout’s  menu,  but  nevertheless  it  caught 
a trout,  and  for  that  reason  I still  have  that  fly 
stored  away,  so  that  now  I can  look  at  it 
occasionally  and  gloat  over  this  bit  of  silk  and 
feathers  and  the  memories  it  brings  of  that 
first  fish  I ever  caught  on  a bucktail. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  various  types  of  buck- 
tail  and  streamer  lures.  The  fascination  and 
satisfaction  of  taking  fish  by  the  light  lure 
method  is  paralleled  by  no  other  methods. 

Phil  evidently  was  seized  by  this  fascination 
plus  the  added  number  of  strikes,  even  though 
he  much  prefers  to  play  a fish  and  release  it 
again  in  hopes  of  a future  meeting,  than  to 
deliver  it  to  the  cook  with  an  expanded  chest. 

There  were  days  when  the  bass  took  a gold 
bodied  bucktail  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
other  lures  offered,  and  on  the  other  days, 
streamer  flies  of  somber  hues  with  a number 
two  copper  spinner  attached  would  take  more 
bass  than  any  other  lure  we  chose  to  offer. 


Indeed,  one  of  the  fellows  is  so  enthused  with 
a pattern  of  streamer  fly  we  called  the  Juniata 
streamer  that  he  refuses  to  use  anything  else. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  anglers  I 
happen  to  know.  He  never  uses  live  bait  and 
invariably  uses  but  this  one  pattern  of  fly,  in 
fact  the  reason  for  dubbing  it  the  Juniata 
streamer  is  for  the  reason  that  he  made  some 
excellent  catches,  using  it  on  that  river. 

The  answer  to  these  successful  catches  may 
be  simmered  down  to  three  or  four  basic  facts. 

First  of  these  is  that  bucktails  and  streamers 


when  wet  should  resemble  some  specie  of  forage 
fish  whether  it  be  the  dace,  perch  or  sunfish. 

Second,  the  size  of  the  lure  is  of  importance, 
depending  on  the  'type  of  water  being  fished. 

Third,  the  action  of  the  fly,  with  or  without 
an  attached  spinner,  will  often  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  a good  catch  and  an  empty 
creel.  With  the  matter  of  action,  the  depth  at 
which  it  is  fished  is  also  of  major  importance. 

And  fourth,  the  manipulation  of  the  fly  by 
the  fisherman  himself,  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  pick  out  the  weed  pockets  and  likely  spots 
where  a bass  will  feed  under  certain  conditions. 


SFive  or  six  years  ago  bucktails  were  little 
known  and  rarely  used  in  Pennsylvania  streams. 
Today  they  can  be  purchased  in  all  sizes  and 
a myriad  of  fancy  patterns  designed  to  attract 
the  eye  of  the  prospective  buyer,  rather  than 
lure  the  fish  for  which  they  should  be  intended. 

It  is  certainly  a conceded  fact  that  the  minnow 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  fish  foods. 
Of  all  the  underwater  lures  displayed  on  the 
tackle  counter  there  are  more  imitations  of  the 
minnow  that  any  other  form  of  fish  forage. 
This  being  the  case,  a bit  of  care  in  the 
selection  of  bucktails,  as  to  their  appearance 
when  wet,  is  not  amiss.  For  instance  the 
Maribou  streamer,  as  someone  has  aptly  said, 
gives  the  appearance  of  a feather  duster  when 
dry  but  when  it  is  wet  it  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a sleek  shiner. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration  are  several 
of  the  patterns  we  have  found  to  be  effective 
in  local  waters  and  I believe  will  take  as  many 
bass  as  by  any  other  method. 

In  the  circle  appear  the  number  one  buck- 
tail  and  streamer  patterns  of  my  choice  with 
an  illustration  of  the  method  of  catching  those 
wily  fellows  who  nip  the  end  of  the  fly  with- 
out engaging  the  hook. 

Figure  1,  the  Juniata  streamer,  has  a pair 
of  cream  colored  hackle  with  black  center 
ribs  for  a tail  and  three  large  hackles  wound 
on  the  body.  The  hackle  next  to  the  tail  is 
ginger  color,  the  next  dark  brown,  and  the 
third  and  nearest  to  the  head,  black. 

Figure  4,  The  blackbird  has  a pair  of  red 
tail  feathers  and  the  entire  body  is  black. 
Whether  this  fly  is  taken  for  a tadpole  or  some 
other  form  of  stream  life  I am  unable  to  say, 
but  it  has  proven  an  asset  to  this  form  of 
fishing. 

Figure  3,  The  badger  is  a combination  formed 
by  using  yellow  tail  feathers  and  large  badger 
hackles.  Gray  (with  a black  center  for  the 
body ) . 


RAIN  MARS  MEET 
OF  WALTONIANS 

Dripping  skies  threatened  to  halt  the  tenth 
annual  field  day  of  the  Delaware  county  chapter, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  but  enough 
sportsmen  stayed  in  the  wet  meadow  along 
Ridley  Creek  to  turn  in  some  good  scores. 

The  men’s  rifle  event  was  captured  by 
Stafford  Parker,  Wallingford  postmaster,  with 
a score  of  80,  winning  a Winchester  rifle. 
Second  place  went  to  Hans  Roedder,  of  Devon, 
with  75,  and  third  place  to  Lester  Downs,  of 
Broomall,  with  a 73  score. 

Miss  L.  Sibley,  of  Drexel  Hill,  won  the 
women’s  rifle  event,  with  a score  of  78.  Second 
was  Mrs.  Hans  Roedder,  of  Devon,  with  63,  and 
third,  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  of  Oakmont,  with  45. 

The  junior  rifle  event,  for  boys  under  16  years 
of  age,  was  won  by  B.  Roach,  of  Llanerch,  with 
a score  of  40.  S.  Hibberd,  of  Media,  and  Jack 
Brown,  also  of  Media,  took  second  and  third 
prizes. 

W.  Waite,  of  Drexel  Hill,  with  a score  of 
99,  won  first  place  in  the  freestyle  event,  using 
.22  calibre  rifles.  There  was  a tie  for  second 
and  in  the  shoot-off,  W.  Chisey,  of  Wayne, 
scored  100,  and  R.  H.  Emich,  of  Upper  Darby, 
shot  99,  for  third  place.  Stafford  Parker  was 
fourth,  with  a 95.  Parker  also  was  high  in  the 
“poker  shoot,”  scoring  a “full  house.” 
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This  fly  produced  several  of  the  largest 
bass  we  took  this  season. 

Of  all  the  various  types  of  bucktails,  the 
Gray  Ghost,  Figure  2,  tied  a bit  differently 
than  the  original  pattern,  seems  to  be  among 
the  top  notchers.  As  a matter  of  experiment 
I would  suggest  that  you  wet  this  fly  and  note 
its  resemblance  to  a natural  minnow.  The 
combination  is  formed  as  follows : Body,  silver 
or  gold  tinsel ; top,  brown  bucktail  with  a pair 
of  coverts  of  barred  rock  hackles.  Bottom, 
white  bucktail.  Cheeks,  barred  teal  or  Mallard 
drake  feathers  and  the  eye  of  Jungle  cock.  In 
the  absence  of  Jungle  cock  feathers,  the  eye 
can  be  painted  on  the  Cheek  feathers.  In 
scrutinizing  this  fly  when  wet  you  will  notice 
the  lateral  line  with  its  sparkle  of  tinsel  under- 
neath. The  gill  covers  formed  by  the  cheek 
feathers  and  the  Jungle  cock  eye  complete  the 
illusion. 

In  figure  5,  the  Perch  pattern  has  a silver 
body,  brown  bucktail  top  and  yellow  bucktail 
on  the  bottom.  The  tail  is  found  by  a pair  of 
gray  hackles  clipped  off  square  about  three 
eights  of  an  inch  from  their  moorings. 

The  Fox  Squirrel  streamer  has  proven 
worthy  of  mention  and  in  Figure  6 it  will  be 
noted  that  the  body  is  composed  of  red  wool 
and  banded  with  silver  tinsel,  the  tail  being  an 
extension  of  the  red  wool  body.  A white 
hackle  is  tied  on  at  the  throat  and  Fox 
squirrel  tail  hair  forms  the  back. 

Figure  7,  the  Rainbow  Special  was  mentioned 
in  a previous  article  as  an  exceptionally  good 
pattern  for  rainbow  trout.  I caught  several 
nice  bass  on  this  pattern  during  the  first  week 
of  September  and  I am  sure  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  bass  fisherman’s  kit.  For 
the  benefit  of  anyone  wishing  to  tie  this  pattern 
and  not  having  the  previous  illustrations  of 
the  same,  the  specifications  are  as  follows:  Tail, 
one  yellow  and  one  red  hackle  tied  convex  sides 
together ; body,  white  chenille  with  a red  stripe 
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tied  one  third  way  along  the  body ; top,  white 
bucktail;  eyes,  Jungle  cock;  and  two  hackles, 
one  red  and  one  yellow  tied  on  spirally  at  the 
head. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  streamer 
patterns  that  will  take  fish  consistently,  and 
have  won  their  place  in  the  hearts  and  tackle 
boxes  of  many  fishermen,  and  after  all,  con- 
fidence is  half  of  the  success  of  any  lure. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  to  fishing  the 
feather-bucktail  combinations  that  once  tried, 
the  average  fisherman  inadvertently  forsakes 
the  live  bait  methods. 

Live  bait  fishing,  at  the  best,  is  a troublesome 
proposition.  Bait  must  be  gathered  and  care- 
fully handled  in  order  to  keep  it  alive.  Also 
special  paraphernalia  is  necessary  for  carrying 
it  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

The  most  important  and  paramount  of  all 
reasons  for  forsaking  the  live  bait  methods  is 
conservation.  Our  forage  fish,  as  well  as  hel- 
gramites,  are  fast  going  the  way  of  the 
Lamprey  eel.  Quite  a controversy  has  been 
taking  place  on  this  subject  in  magazines  and 
sports  columns  of  the  newspapers,  but  the 
inevitable  still  remains.  We  cannot  deplete  the 
supply  faster  than  the  natural  course  of 
nature  reproduces,  and  still  have  an  abundance 
remaining. 

The  fly  rod  and  light  lure  offers  real  sport 
when  the  business  end  of  it  has  become  en- 
tangled with  one  of  those  marauding  blacks. 
He  will  use  every  kind  of  tact  employed  by 
any  member  of  the  entire  list  of  fresh  water 
fish,  from  surface  explosions  to  deftly  fouling 
the  line  on  any  obstruction  that  happens  to  be 
handy,  and  remember,  a few  inches  of  slack- 
line  invariably  means  an  absolute  guarantee  of 
a ticket  back  home  for  Air.  Bass. 

If  you  haven’t  tried  the  fly  rod  and  buck- 
tail  method  I feel  that  you  have  a great  treat 
in  store. 


In  the  rifle  “miss  aud  out”  event,  William 
Waite  took  first  place;  William  Freeborn,  of 
Media,  was  second ; G.  B.  Parshall,  of  Primos, 
third,  and  Lester  Downs,  of  Broomall,  fourth. 

The  pistol  shoot  was  won  by  F.  Aforton,  of 
Ardmore,  with  a score  of  97.  Second  place  went 
to  Edward  Roedder,  of  Devon,  with  96 ; third 
to  Hans  Roedder,  95.  In  the  women’s  pistol 
event,  Mrs.  Hans  Roedder  was  first,  with  a 93 
score.  Second  was  Mrs.  L.  L.  Jones,  of  Media, 
with  61,  and  third  was  Mrs.  Smith,  with  55. 

In  the  “cracker”  shoot,  first  place  went  to 
W.  Brown,  with  score  of  10 ; second  to  Isaac 
Smith,  Springfield  policeman,  with  8,  and  third 
to  W.  T.  Stroud,  with  8.  Airs.  Hans  Roedder 
won  the  women’s  “cracker”  shoot,  with  a score 
of  7. 

Charles  Johnson,  of  Keystone  avenue,  Upper 
Darby,  proved  the  best  shooter  with  the  flint  or 
percussion  rifle,  an  event  conducted  by  Cap- 
tain John  Dillin.  Second  place  was  won  by 
Paul  Cromer,  of  Narberth,  and  third  by  Charles 
Strong,  of  Villanova. 

Alorton  Paul  and  Alaurice  Sprowles  headed 
the  committee  in  charge  of  the  field  day.  Al- 
though the  intermittent  showers  kept  the  attend- 
ance to  a much  smaller  mark  than  in  previous 
years,  the  Waltonians  voted  the  affair  a success. 
As  in  recent  years  it  was  held  in  the  Alarr- 
Wolfenden  meadow,  on  Creek  road,  near  Aledia. 

“Gate  prizes”  were  awarded  to  William  Ide, 
Carl  Lorup  and  Stafford  Parker. 


ARMSTRONG  CLUBS 
AT  DINNER  MEET 

Thirteen  county  sportsmen’s  clubs  were 
represented  at  a dinner  meeting  of  the  Arm- 
strong County  Sportsmen’s  League  in  the  Steim 
Hotel,  Kittanning,  as  the  guests  of  W.  A. 
Ashe,  president  of  the  league.  The  sportsmen 
heard  several  interesting  talks,  viewed  wild- 
life reels  in  technicolor  and  made  plans  for  the 
future  at  the  meeting.  Those  attending  from 
Apollo  were  W.  F.  Pauly,  R.  Clyde  King  and 
Frank  Swast. 

Joseph  Shaffer  represented  the  Leechburg 
club;  Carl  White  and  J.  Everett  Bier  were 
present  from  the  Kiski  township  club  while  Jim 
Brown  and  Ross  B.  Mcllwain  represented 
Spring  Church. 

Statistics  on  the  rapid  breeding  of  deer  were 
cited  by  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  district  supervisor 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in 
emphasizing  necessity  for  thinning  out  their 
ranks  for  the  benefit  of  farmer,  hunter  and  the 
animals  themselves.  Judge  J.  Frank  Graff  and 
Armstrong  County  Game  Protector  Ray  H. 
AIcKissick  also  addressed  the  gathering. 
William  Dippold,  Kittanning  sport  and  camera 
enthusiast,  exhibited  the  wildlife  pictures.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  President  William 
A.  Ashe  to  plan  an  annual  “get-together” 
dinner. 
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FOOD  AND  FISHERMEN 


FISHING  trips  are  never  a failure  if  the 
food  is  good.  This  is  absolutely  a first 
principle.  The  day  may  be  bad ; the  wind 
wrong ; the  bait  may  die  and  all  the  fish  may 
be  on  a vacation ; but  if  the  food  is  good,  a 
wonderful  time  was  had  by  all. 

And  so,  when  you  plan  a fishing  trip,  be 
sure  that  expert  attention  is  given  to  the 
preparations  for  “eats”,  as  we  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  say  it. 

Somehow  or  other,  fishing  gives  a man  an 
abnormal  appetite.  He  may  be  a small  eater  at 
home,  given  to  mincing  at  table ; or  he  may 
be  a dyspeptic  with  the  appetite  of  a bird  and 
the  temper  of  a devil ; but  get  him  on  a fishing 
trip  and  by  some  wonderful  and  mysterious 
influence,  he  develops  an  appetite  like  a horse 
and  a galvanized  iron  stomach.  “Ain’t  Nature 
Grand  ?” 

Well,  after  more  than  fifty  years  of  fishing 
experience,  I attribute  my  good  health  and 
wonderful,  genial  disposition  to  the  adequate, 
quantitative,  qualitative,  appropriate,  well  chosen, 
extremely  well  cooked  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able food  we  always  have  had  on  our  fishing 
trips. 

If  only  women  folks  could  cook  like  fisher- 
men, there  would  be  fewer  divorces,  far  less 
stomach  trouble  and  men  would  be  more 
religious.  Very  much  of  the  domestic  troubles 
we  hear  about  are  caused  by  inadequate  cook- 
ing; and  the  depths  of  moral  influence  of  good 
food  on  bad  bozos  have  been  plumbed. 

But  enough  of  moralizing.  My  primary 
object  in  writing  this  is  to  give  some  good 
advice  on  cooking  for  fishermen  and  also  to 
include  a few  famous  Pike  County  recipes.  The 
last  is  entirely  free  to  fishermen.  However,  I 
suggest,  merely  suggest,  mind  you,  that  readers 
do  not  try  any  of  these  recipes  at  home.  The 
surroundings  are  not  quite  right  and  then  too, 
it  is  likely  to  give  the  “little  woman”  a pain 
in  the  neck,  if  you  get  what  I mean.  Many 
women,  you  know,  think  men  are  sort  of 
“scabbing”  on  them  if  they  try  to  cook  at  home. 
These  recipes  are  strictly  private ; one  of  those 
“for  men  only”  things,  you  know. 

I used  to  live  in  Hawley,  Wayne  County,  in 
the  “good  old  days”,  before  baseball,  the  movies 
or  the  radio  or  even  the  daily  newspaper.  Out- 
door sports  for  men  consisted  chiefly  of  drink- 
ing nard  cider  and  fishing ; for  boys  simply 
fishing. 

At  Hawley,  the  Lackawaxen  and  the  Middle 
Creek  joined  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  and 
the  Paupac  came  in  at  the  lower  end.  All  about 
us,  anywhere  from  one  to  20  miles,  in  Pike  and 
Wayne  counties,  there  were  some  200  lakes. 
No  more  wonderful  fishing  country  can  be 
imagined.  The  best  of  all  places  to  fish  was 
in  the  Paupac  above  Wilsonville,  where  the 
power  dam  is  now  located.  A big  falls  marked 
the  end  of  the  slow  water,  above  which  the 
Paupac  flowed  through  the  valley  for  twenty 
miles.  This  region  fairly  teemed  in  fish — 
pickerel,  bass,  perch,  chubs,  catfish,  eels ; 
beside  frogs  and  turtles. 

We  fished  almost  every  day  in  the  summer 
time  and  almost  every  night.  It  was  our  chief 
source  of  entertainment  and  it  was  entertain- 
ment. 

But  the  thing  I remember  most  keenly  was 
the  good  things  we  had  to  eat  on  fishing  trips. 


By  ROBERT  J.  WHEELER 

A long  succession  of  happy  memories  crowd 
upon  me  when  I begin  to  think  of  fishing  trips. 
Early  in  our  experience,  we  began  to  carry  a 
simple  cooking  kit,  consisting  of  a big  frying 
pan,  a lard  bucket  for  coffee  and  a six  quart 
stewing  pot  that  could  be  made  to  serve  for 
many  things.  We  packed  along  a supply  of 
food  sufficient,  with  such  additions  as  might  be 
somehow  secured  along  the  way — maybe  a 
rabbit,  now  and  then  a chicken,  but  always  fish 
and  such  fish. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  bicycles,  even.  All 
our  early  fishing  trips  were  made  on  foot,  even 
to  the  20  mile  trip  from  Hawley  to  Peck’s  Lake ; 
but  miles  meant  nothing  before  the  enthusiasm 
of  youthful  fishermen. 

Years  of  experience  taught  us  how  to  cook, 
no  matter  what  the  difficulties.  Sometimes . we 
would  have  only  a lard  bucket  in  which  to  make 
coffee ; sometimes  a tomato  can  served  the 
purpose.  Oftimes,  Mother  would  impound  the 
frying  pan  and  we  would  be  forced  to  fall  back 
on  the  Indian  method  of  suspending  a fish  on  a 
sloping  stick  over  the  hot  coals.  One  time  we 
baked  twenty  nice  big  fish  on  a fence  rail  in 
front  of  a hot  fire. 

Experience  is  a great  thing.  Today,  when 
we  go  fishing,  we  give  the  party  the  full 
benefit  of  our  accumulated  skill  and  knowledge 
and  we  do  give  them  good  things  to  eat. 

Of  course,  today,  things  are  too  easy.  Our 


equipment  is  so  modern  that  any  rooky  can 
make  good  coffee  in  a percolator.  What  with 
gasoline  cook  stove  and  prepared  food  of  all 
kinds,  the  real  art  of  cooking  for  fishermen 
tends  to  degenerate ; but  as  long  as  we  old 
timers  last,  we  shall  “keep  the  faith”  and 
continue  to  turn  out  marvelous  dishes,  even  on 
modern  cook  stoves. 

But  I am  rambling.  What  I started  to  tell 
was  a few  yarns  about  old  fashioned  cooking 
for  fishermen.  Of  course,  I can  give  the  recipes ; 
but  no  guarantee  goes  with  them. 

One  time  we  took  a couple  of  celebrities  on 
a trip.  We  had  done  a lot  of  boasting  about  the 
ability  of  Pike  County  fishermen  as  cooks ; so 
it  sort  of  put  us  on  the  spot.  Here’s  how  we 
did  it. 

Breakfast 

Texas  Pine  Grapefruit,  Amish  bacon  and 
country  eggs,  Lehigh  county  pork  sausage, 
buckwheat  cakes  and  real  maple  syrup  and 
coffee. 

Dinner 

Stewed  chicken  and  Lehigh  county  waffles ; 
mashed  potatoes,  beaten  up  with  six  eggs,  a 
can  of  evaporated  milk  and  half  a pound  of 
butter ; succotash  of  lima  beans  and  golden 
bantam  corn ; egg  custard  made  with  one  dozen 
eggs  and  two  quarts  of  milk  and  fruit  salad  of 
California  oranges  and  bananas. 
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Supper 

Beefsteak  with  Rector  sauce  for  party  of 
five:  Four  pounds  of  fancy  sirloin  steak,  cut 

thick ; cook  half  rare  and  serve  on  large 
platter,  very  hot : The  Sauce,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste,  flow  melted  butter  over  steak,  rub  in 
tomato  catsup,  Worcester  sauce,  mustard  and 
horseradish  juice;  turn  over  and  repeat  opera- 
tion ; serve  on  hot  plates,  with  potatoes  boiled 
in  skins.  Also  serve  tomatoes  stewed  with 
onions,  good  dutch  rye  bread  and  butter ; apple 
butter — Lehigh  county  make ; salad  made  of 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  onions,  cucumbers,  but  no 
mayonaise ; coffee,  very  black. 

Breakfast 

Serve  pickerel,  fried  on  a griddle  with 
Amish  bacon.  The  cook  must  sit  close  and  turn 
bacon  and  fish  every  little  while,  until  thorough- 
ly brown.  The  Gods  never  fared  better : 
Potatoes,  German  fried  in  bacon  fat ; rye  bread 
and  coffee. 

Dinner 

Ten  medium  sized  pickerel  boned  thorough- 
ly, boil  slowly  in  milk  until  milk  evaporates. 
Fry  brown  in  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Serve  potatoes,  stewed  in  milk  and  butter ; 
stewed  tomatoes,  corn  on  the  cob,  and  coffee. 

Supper 

Pike  County  Milligan — Take  four  pounds  of 
nice  round  steak  and  cut  into  two  inch  squares, 
fry  lightly. 

Take  a stewing  pot,  two  gallon  size;  lay  a 
layer  of  fried  steak  on  bottom,  next  layer  of 
onions,  potatoes  and  discs  of  hard  boiled  eggs. 
Repeat  operation  until  there  is  one  layer  for 
each  person.  When  this  begins  to  simmer,  add 
can  of  tomatoes,  can  of  corn  and  can  of  peas. 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  At  finish  add  small 
quantity  of  red  pepper. 

This  stew  is  positively  wonderful.  The  gang 
could  eat  nothing  but  rye  bread  for  supper. 


“I  attribute  my  good  health  and  wonderful,  genial  disposition  to  the  food  we  always  have  had  on 

our  fishing  trips.” 


CRAWFORD  EVENT 
FALL  HIGHLIGHT 

With  the  Crawford  County  Branch,  Pennsyl- 
vania Sportsman’s  Council,  active  in  sponsoring 
the  event,  the  first  annual  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Sportsmen’s  Championships  were  held 
at  Conneaut  Lake  over  the  September  9 and 
10  week  end. 

Featuring  a banquet  at  the  Hotel  Conneaut 
Saturday  night  at  which  close  to  200  sportsmen 
and  sportswomen  were  in  attendance,  the 
championships  continued  on  Sunday  with 
competition  in  pistol  shooting,  skeet,  trap,  bait 
casting,  coon,  rabbit  and  bird  dog  trials  and  a 
fox  chase. 

John  M.  Phillips  of  Pittsburgh,  pioneer  con- 
servationist and  sportsman,  was  tendered  an  im- 
pressive testimonial  at  the  banquet,  with  former 
Governor  John  S.  Fisher,  Fish  Commissioner 
Charles  French,  Lt.-Col.  Nicholas  M.  Biddle, 
chairman  of  the  Game  Commission,  Seth 
Gordon,  the  commission’s  executive  director, 
and  a host  of  other  dignitaries  and  just  plain, 
down-to-earth  sportsmen,  joining  in  the  tribute. 

Chet  Smith,  sports  editor  of  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  was  toastmaster  for  the  splendid  affair 
while  the  programme  also  listed  E.  K.  Morse 
of  Pittsburgh,  father  of  the  resident  hunting 
license  bill,  and  Howard  M.  Stewart,  former 
game  commission  member,  and  was  featured,  as 
well,  by  introduction  of  a score  of  committee 
members,  and  visiting  dignitaries. 

Each  of  the  speakers  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
long  service  of  Mr.  Phillips  to  the  cause  of 
conservation,  some  paying  tribute  to  his  efforts 


in  behalf  of  the  license  bill ; others  praising  him 
for  his  foresight  in  developing  the  food-planting 
programme  in  the  refuges ; and  still  others 
acclaiming  him  for  his  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  as  a great  rabbit-hunting 
state. 

Executive  Director  Gordon  presented  him 
with  a medal  inscribed : 

“Pennsylvania’s  No.  1 Rabbit  Man.” 

Lt.-Col.  Biddle,  Former  Governor  Fisher  and 
several  others  among  the  speakers  referred  to 
the  “non-partisan”  nature  of  the  game  and  fish 
commissions,  and  Governor  George  H.  Earle’s 
interest  in  keeping  this  non-political  phase  of  the 
setup  was  praised. 

Pioneer  Conservationist  Phillips,  responding 
briefly  near  the  conclusion  of  the  programme, 
pointed  out  with  characteristic  modesty  that  be 
was  “only  one”  of  the  early  group  of  sportsmen 
who  fought  for  better  hunting  and  fishing  in 
this  commonwealth,  and  urged  all  organized 
sportsmen’s  groups  to  “bring  the  young  boys 
into  your  clubs  and  teach  them  the  principles 
of  good  sportsmanship.” 

Other  prominent  guests  included  James 
Stuber  of  the  Ohio  Conservation  Commission ; 
Game  Commissioners  William  Fluke  and  Robert 
G.  Lamberton ; Col.  W.  E.  R.  Coveil  of  Pitts- 
burgh, chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  engineers  in  this 
district;  Judd  Turner,  assistant  to  Seth  Gor- 
don ; A.  Hunter  Willis  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Kohler 
of  Erie ; Richard  S.  Strouss  of  Saegertown, 
president  of  the  county  sportsman’s  council 
branch,  and  the  presidents  of  similar  units  in 
Mercer,  Butler,  Warren  and  Lycoming  counties. 

Results  of  the  field  events,  which  drew  a 
goodly  number  of  entrants  and  many  spectators 


despite  inclement  weather,  were  as  follows : 

Pistol  shooting,  won  by  Hayes  T.  Englert  of 
Oil  City,  district  game  supervisor,  score  284. 

Skeet,  won  by  Leslie  Wagner.  Franklin,  50; 
Robert  G.  Lamberton,  also  of  Franklin,  game 
commissioner,  46;  W.  A.  Jackson,  Conneaut 
Lake.  45. 

Trap — J.  M.  Barber,  Bradford,  and  Leslie 
Wagner,  Franklin,  tied  for  first  at  40. 

Coon  dog  trials,  won  by  “Ring,”  owned  by 
Milton  Culbertson  of  Edinboro. 

Fox  chase,  won  by  “Rowdy,”  owned  by  Elmer 
Lash,  Edinboro. 

Bird  dog  trials,  shooting  dog  stake,  won  by 
“Sambo,”  setter,  owned  by  Don  Peterson.  Knox  ; 
derby,  won  by  “Southern  View  Lassie,”  an  Irish 
setter  also  owned  by  Peterson. 

Rabbit  dog  trials,  13-inch  beagle  division,  won 
by  dog  owned  by  H.  W.  Mitchell,  Sharon;  15- 
inch  beagle,  won  by  dog  owned  by  Howard 
Dennison,  Conneaut  Lake  Park. 

J.  M.  Zachmeyer,  Winchester  representative, 
broke  50  straight  in  skeet. 

On  the  committee  arranging  the  champion- 
ships were:  L.  H.  Malenfant  of  Pittsburgh, 

general  chairman;  Howard  Dennison.  Conneaut 
Lake  Park,  finances;  Bill  Jackson,  in  charge  of 
all  field  events:  Raymond  Armstrong,  Guys 

Mills,  coon  dogs;  Virgil  Keen,  Conneaut  Lake, 
bird  dogs;  E.  C.  Huidekoper,  Conneaut  Lake, 
fox  hounds;  Herman  Weed,  Lincolnville,  rabbit 
dogs : C.  W.  Ward,  Pittsburgh,  fly  and  bait 
casting;  Walter  Yoehl,  Meadville,  skeet:  Ward 
Wassum,  Pittsburgh,  trap;  and  John  Mock,  out- 
doors editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  speakers 
and  guests. — Crawford  Comity  Sportsman's 
Xezi's. 


Part  of  Tulsa’s  Municipal  Fish  Hatchery. 


Results  of  Seven  Years  Intensive  Stocking  of 
Spavinaw  Lake:  An  Impounded  Reservoir 

By  A.  D.  ALDRICH 

City  Water  Department,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 


FOR  the  past  seven  years  the  City  of  Tulsa 
has  operated  a municipal  fish  hatchery  to 
produce  fingerling  black  bass,  and  other  pond- 
fishes  for  stocking  Spavinaw  Lake,  from  which 
the  city  draws  its  water  supply. 

Spavinaw  Lake  is  an  artificial  reservoir 
1,800  acres  in  area,  impounding  30,660  acre 
feet  of  water.  It  is  located  in  the  Ozark  foot- 
hills, fed  by  springs,  and  the  400  square  miles 
of  watershed  is  largely  an  uncultivated  wilder- 
ness. The  water  is  clear,  pure,  and  unpolluted. 
The  basin  of  the  lake  is  a typical  mountain 
valley,  with  rather  steep  shoreline,  and  little 
shallow  water  except  in  the  hollows  and  the 
extreme  upper  end.  Vegetation  of  many  types 
flourishes  in  these  shallow  areas,  and  on  a 
narrow  bench  around  the  entire  lake.  This 
bench  has  been  formed  by  ice,  and  wave  action, 
and  is  constantly  widening  as  time  goes  on. 

Spavinaw  Lake  is  considered  an  ideal  habitat 
for  black  bass  and  other  warm-water  fishes. 
Because  of  its  popularity  as  a resort,  its 
splendid  fishing,  and  the  large  area  it  serves, 
the  sportsmen  of  Tulsa  were  naturally  en- 
thusiastic over  the  hatchery  program.  Like 
many  others  have  done  elsewhere,  they  ex- 
pected fishing  to  improve  by  leaps  and  bounds 
as  soon  as  the  hatchery  program  was  begun. 

During  these  past  seven  years  we  have  planted 
in  Spavinaw  lake,  a total  of  2,650,000  fingerling 
fish ; 63,000  of  these  were  largemouth  bass  four 
to  ten  inches  long.  The  average  annual  stock  is 
195  fish  per  acre  of  area. 

The  annual  catch  has  not  been  accurately 
determined.  Our  efforts  to  obtain  a complete 
creel  census  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory. 
There  is  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  most 
anglers  to  take  time  to  fill  out  the  cards.  We 
attribute  this  largely  to  the  number  of  non- 
resident anglers  who  fish  on  Spavinaw  Lake. 
We  do  have,  however,  a representative  percent 
of  the  Tulsa  anglers  who  make  regular  reports. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a census  of  these 
regular  patrons  who  fish  weekly,  and  really 
know  how  to  fish,  is  more  valuable,  and  gives 
us  a truer  picture  of  actual  conditions,  than  does 


the  report  of  transients,  and  non-residents,  who 
do  not  know  the  lake,  or  even  know  how  to 
fish. 

As  near  as  we  can  compute  from  the  reports 
received,  and  observation  by  our  patrolman,  the 
catch  of  black  bass  is  500  per  week.  The 
fishing  season  covers  twenty-five  weeks,  which 
makes  an  annual  catch  of  only  12,500  black  bass. 
This  does  not  include  the  fish  returned  to  the 
water.  Where  are  all  those  fish  we  plant  each 
year,  and  why  doesn’t  the  catch  improve  in 
proportion  ? That  is  the  common  question  asked 


by  many  anglers,  and  the  problem  we  have  been 
studying  from  year  to  year.  We  believe  the 
answer  quite  obvious. 

Figures  show  that  the  catch  of  large  bass  is 
increasing  each  season.  The  lake  has  a heavy 
population  of  bass  weighing  upwards  of  five 
pounds.  They  are  taken  constantly  by  many 
anglers  who  have  devised  special  trolling  equip- 
ment, and  hundreds  are  released  from  the  traps, 
and  nets,  of  the  commercial  fisherman  we  have 
employed  to  control  the  large  carp  population. 

Close  observation  has  shown  that  large  bass 


Aerial  View  of  Lake  Spavinaw. 
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select  a certain  area  and  are  “Lord  of  their 
domain”  until  captured.  These  five  to  nine 
pound  bass  range  in  age  from  four  to  ten  years, 

(according  to  our  own  amateur  scale  readings. 
During  these  years  they  become  surprisingly 
angler  conscious.  Their  knowledge  of  the  art 
( of  self  preservation  improves  with  age,  as  is 
1 demonstrated  by  tests  at  the  hatchery  on  year- 
j ling  and  adult  fish. 

[Naturally,  fingerlings  and  yearlings  planted 
in  the  lake  must  be  wary  to  escape  destruction. 
They  are  besieged  on  one  side  by  the  large 
bass,  and  by  an  army  of  anglers  and  joy-riders 
on  the  other.  Their  cunning  is  developed  to 
a high  degree  of  perfection.  Seriously,  we 
believe  this  intelligence  factor  on  the  part  of 
black  bass,  to  be  the  main  limiting  element  in 
the  catch. 

This  started  us  on  the  trail  of  exploration. 

: We  found  that  by  sitting  quietly  in  a boat,  and 
flipping  pebbles  into  the  water  we  could  attract 
dozens  of  bass  within  our  vision  around  the 
: boat.  Minnows  flipped  overboard  were  seized 
at  once,  and  the  crowd  remained  to  see  how 
long  our  generosity  lasted.  A fly,  or  spinner, 

! cast  among  them  received  the  same  attention. 
However,  when  the  unlucky  specimen  was 
hooked  the  rest  vanished.  Continued  casting 
! was  useless  unless  we  moved  to  a new  location, 
and  a repetition  of  the  events  reenacted.  Such 
procedure  can  be  repeated  most  anywhere  on  the 
; lake,  on  days  when  there  are  few  fishermen 
ravishing  the  shoreline. 

Our  records  reveal  that  on  days  of  heavy 
fishing,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  the 
catch  per  person  is  very  low.  This  is  not 
because  of  an  abundance  of  poor,  or  mediocre, 

! fishermen.  The  best  anglers  have  learned  that 
even  they  cannot  always  catch  fish,  particularly 
bass,  when  there  is  a crowd  on  the  lake.  The 
big  catches  are  made  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Thursday,  when  the  number  of  anglers  is 
at  a minimum.  Everyone  reports  seeing  plenty 
of  bass,  but  few  catches  on  weekends.  We 
know  there  is  an  abundance  of  bass  of  all  sizes 
in  the  lake. 

We  conducted  several  tests,  and  recorded 
observations  regarding  the  learning  capacity,  or 


ability,  of  adult  bass.  Dr.  Langlois  would  call 
it  “Social  Behavior”,  and  has  no  doubt  observed 
these  traits  we  are  about  to  mention,  many  times. 
If  this  is  merely  repetition  it  may  be  accepted 
as  further  confirmation  on  the  subject. 

At  the  Tulsa  hatchery  we  have  been  feeding 
our  adult  bass  cubes  of  cooked  mash  for  many 
years.  The  method  was  described  and  demon- 
strated, during  the  1935  meeting  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Society  in  Tulsa.  Conse- 
quently our  adult  bass  are  easily  observed  and 
studied.  It  is  remarkable  how  soon  these  bass 
learn  the  exact  time  of  feeding.  We  feed  at 
8 :30  each  morning.  A few  minutes  before  that 
time,  they  begin  to  congregate  at  the  feeding 
place,  which  is  at  the  outlet  kettles  where  we 
can  walk  out  away  from  the  banks.  When 


from  above  spillway. 

they  feel,  or  hear,  the  feeder’s  footsteps,  which- 
ever it  is  fish  do,  they  begin  crowding,  and 
circling  the  outlet  structure.  If  a stranger 
walks  up  to  the  pond  in  our  place,  the  fish  are 
on  guard  at  once.  They  line  up  at  a safe 
distance,  and  keep  backing  away  as  if  to  dare 
someone  to  start  something.  They  will  feed, 
however,  but  not  nearly  so  eagerly  as  when 
we  do  the  feeding  ourselves. 

The  following  test  has  been  repeated  many 
times  for  the  past  several  years.  There  are 
always  a few  bass  that  have  lost  one,  and 
occasionally  both  eyes.  These  fish  cannot 
compete  with  the  others  for  the  cubes  of  food. 
By  closely  watching  these  blind  fish  and  throw- 
ing a cube  of  feed  off  to  one  side  they  learn  to 
slip  away  from  the  others  to  receive  their  portion 
of  feed  unmolested.  At  this  time  we  have  one 
bass  is  particular,  blind  in  one  eye,  that  circles 
around  behind  the  outlet  kettle  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  feed  the  others  out  in  front.  We  drop 
a few  cubes  of  feed  to  it,  and  it  goes  its  way 
happy  and  grateful. 

Another  example  of  their  power  of  observa- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  another  test.  Visitors  at 
the  hatchery  are  continually  trying  to  entice  the 
bass  to  strike  at  articles  thrown  into  the  water. 
Clover  blossoms,  and  tax  tokens,  are  most 
popular.  An  object  thrown  among  them  will 
be  taken  and  dropped  by  two  or  three  fish 
before  the  rest  learn  that  they  are  being  fooled. 
They  are  not  frightened,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  they  will  not  strike  at  anything  thrown  into 
the  water.  Even  minnows,  or  crayfish,  arc 
looked  over  and  scorned. 

We  have  attempted,  in  past  years,  to  fish  our 
adult  bass  out  of  the  spawning  ponds  and 
consolidate  them  to  make  more  range  for 
fingerlings.  We  have  abandoned  such  practice 
because  we  were  outwitted  by  the  fish.  When 
we  cast  a spinner  to  our  tame  brood  fish, 
naturally  the  first  cast  received  a vicious  strike. 
By  the  time  the  hooked  fish  was  removed  the 
others  had  retreated  to  their  respective  hiding 
places.  Occasionally  we  could  catch  two,  or 
three,  bass  out  of  a half  acre  pond  where  a 
hundred  were  being  fed  daily.  After  such 

(Turn  to  Page  181 
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TROLLER'S  PETS 


Wall-Eyed  Pike  Provide  Sport  for  Boat  Fishermen  and  Casters,  Too 


NOVEMBER  fishing,  for  those  few  die- 
hard anglers  who  don’t  mind  fingers 
numbed  by  cold  and  chill  winds  chopping  the 
surface  of  stream  or  lake,  offers  some  mighty 
potent  possibilities  in  taking  Pennsylvania  game 
fish.  We  recall  the  late  Fred  King  of  Water- 
ford, Erie  county,  than  whom  no  greater  mus- 
kellunge  fisherman  ever  wet  a line.  Fred  knew 
Lake  LeBoeuf,  virtually  at  his  doorstep,  like  a 
book  and  November  ranked  as  his  favorite 
month  when  it  came  to  luring  those  giant 
muskies  to  the  strike.  As  for  pickerel,  Warden 
Charlie  Long  bears  witness  to  a heart-breaker 
for  a certain  sucker  fisherman  on  Tuscarora 
Creek  who,  good  sportsman  that  he  was,  re- 
leased a 30  inch  chain  pickerel  taken  just  one 
day  after  the  close  of  the  season  on  November 
30  several  years  ago.  And  then,  there  was 
that  “dead-line”  wall-eyed  pike,  caught  several 
years  ago,  on  November  30,  at  famous  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  It  weighed  10  pounds.  Verily, 
brothers  of  the  angling  clan,  this  month  of  the 
hunter’s  moon  is  not  to  be  regarded  lightly 
when  it  comes  to  catches. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  pickerel  and 
muskie  during  the  month  of  falling  leaves  is  a 
game  fish  that  has  perhaps  the  most  colorful 
background  of  any  in  Pennsylvania  waters,  the 
pike  perch  or  wall-eyed  pike,  more  commonly 
known  here  as  the  Susquehanna  salmon. 


These  fine  wall-eyes  were  taken  from  Take 
Carey  by  Luther  Kniffen  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


By  ALEX  P.  SWEIGART 


This  24  inch  walleye  fell  for  a plug  fished  by 
C.  A.  Irwin,  Warren. 


Contrary  to  general  belief,  this  fish  was  not 
native  to  our  waters.  The  most  authentic  ac- 
count places  its  introduction  shortly  after  the 
war  of  1812.  Over  roads  that  were  mere  trails 
at  that  time,  this  report  indicates,  a Jesuit 
priest  and  an  Englishman  transferred,  by  wagon 
probably,  a few  mature  pike-perch  from  Seneca 
Lake  in  New  York  State  to  the  waters  of  the 
Chemung  River,  a stream  tributary  to  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  While  the 
distance  from  Seneca  Lake  to  the  Chemung 
was  only  12  miles,  early  American  conservation 
has  few  more  stirring  annals  than  this  stock- 
ing of  the  Chemung  with  a species  of  game  fish 
that  was  later  to  invade  the  Susquehanna  and 
its  larger  tributaries,  spreading  southward  to 
the  brackish  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  a 
comparatively  brief  time.  In  confirmation  of 
this  report  of  the  initial  stocking  is  the  fact 
that  the  pike-perch  became  known  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  Susquehanna  salmon,  and  early  annals 
do  not  mention  it  in  the  waters  of  other  state 
streams.  Modern  transportation,  good  roads 
and  highly  specialized  equipment  today  make  it 
possible  to  stock  fish  successfully  within  a 
radius  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  hatcheries, 
but  this  unusual  feat  of  carrying  mature  fish 
over  a distance  of  even  12  miles  at  that  early 
period  under  most  difficult  conditions  is  a 
tribute  to  the  early  conservationists  who 
accomplished  it. 

The  manner  in  which  the  pike-perch  adapted 
itself  to  its  new  environment  in  the  Susque- 
hanna was  amazing.  So  abundant  did  the 
species  become  that  the  salmon,  as  they  were 
called,  soon  rivalled  the  shad  as  food  fish  of 
importance  in  this  stream  and,  at  one  time, 
commanded  an  even  higher  price  on  the  market 
than  did  the  shad.  Because  its  flesh  was  firm 


and  flaky  in  substance,  having  few  bones  and 
a delicious  taste,  the  pike  perch  was  eagerly 
sought  as  food  by  the  early  settlers  who 
referred  to  it  as  the  “swager  salmon”. 

Few  species  of  fish  life  boast  so  many  names 
as  does  the  pike-perch  and  the  most  inaccurate 
of  these  names  is  salmon.  It  is  known  in 
Pennsylvania  also  as  yellow  bass,  jack  salmon, 
green  pike,  occasionally  white  salmon,  and  wall- 
eyed pike.  The  last  mentioned  name  seems,  to 
be  gaining  favor  with  fishermen  and  is  fairly 
descriptive,  although  pike-perch,  linking  this 
species  with  the  perch  family,  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  suggesting  certain  characteristics 
of  the  pike  family,  is  perhaps  more  appropriate. 

Somewhat  rounded  in  body,  having  strong, 
well  developed  fins,  and  a slender  spindle-shaped 
form,  the  wall-eye  would  seem  to  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  a number  of  qualities 
indicative  of  gameness.  Its  powerful  jaws, 
armed  with  sharp  fangs,  give  the  impression  of 
a savagery  in  striking  that  we  have  found 
generally  it  does  not  possess.  Usually  its 
strike  is  sodden  and  rather  deliberate  as  com- 
pared to  the  explosive  quality  of  the  strike  of 
a smallmouth  bass.  On  the  other  hand,  on  light 
tackle  and  in  fairly  swift  water,  this  fish  may 
often  give  a fairly  good  account  of  itself.  In 
contrast  to  the  lunging  surface  displays  of  the 
bass,  the  wall-eye  seems  to  prefer  boring  toward 


Charles  Oakes,  veteran  riverman  of  Wrights- 
ville,  with  a 27  inch,  6 pounds  one  ounce  wall- 
eyed pike  taken  in  the  Susquehanna.  When 
opened,  a 6'/2  inch  bass  was  found  in  it. 
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Frank  Seas  of  Easton  with  his  record  13>/2  pound  wall-eyed  pike. 


the  bottom  but  during  the  first  few  moments  of 
its  fight  and  the  final  struggles  before  being 
brought  to  the  landing  net,  it  is  capable  of 
some  downright  powerful  lunges  that  have 
brought  many  an  angler’s  hopes  to  grief. 
Occasionally  attaining  weights  up  to  14  pounds, 
this  fish  is  often  capable  of  heavy  resistance. 

While  sometimes  considered  a lake  fish,  the 
range  of  the  wall-eye  pike  in  Pennsylvania 
includes  many  notable  bass  streams.  During 
recent  years  it  seems  to  have  been  definitely 
on  the  increase  in  the  Upper  Delaware  River, 
the  Lower  Susquehanna  River,  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Juniata  and  its 
Raystown  Branch  and  the  Upper  Allegheny. 
Good  catches  of  wall-eyes  have  also  been  made 
in  Lake  Carey,  Wyoming  county,  Harvey’s 
Lake,  Luzerne  county,  Conneaut  Lake,  Craw- 
ford county,  and  Lake  Wallenpaupack  in  Pike 
and  Wayne  counties. 

The  Days  of  the  Lamprey  Eel 

Talk  all  you  want  to  your  old  time  salmon 
fisherman  about  taking  this  fish  on  deep  riding 
plugs,  on  the  spinner  and  nightcrawler  com- 
bination or  in  still  fishing  with  minnow  or 
stone  catfish,  but  the  chances  are  he’ll  pass  off 
the  subject  with  an  indifferent  shrug.  He  recalls 
the  greatest  trolling  days  of  all  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  and  its  tributaries,  the  days  when 
he  could  dig  in  a short  time  enough  lamprey 
eels  in  muckbeds  along  the  stream  to  last 
for  a day’s  fishing.  So  tough  that  when  one 
of  these  Hampers”  was  placed  on  the  hook 
it  could  be  used  in  taking  three  or  four  salmon, 
the  lamprey  eel  has  been  generally  recognized 
as  the  greatest  wall-eyed  pike  bait  of  all  time. 
Today,  however,  the  lamprey  is  no  longer  to  be 
found  on  the  Susquehanna  watershed  above  the 
big  dams.  It  still  occurs  on  the  Upper  Dela- 
ware, and  the  largest  wall-eyed  pike  ever  to 
be  reported  to  the  Angler  was  taken  on  a 
spinner  and  lamprey  eel  combination  several 
years  ago  by  Frank  Seas  of  Easton.  This  fish 
was  34  inches  in  length  and  weighed  13  pounds 
8 ounces. 

Following  is  an  interesting  comment  con- 
cerning trolling  with  the  lamprey  eel  for 
salmon  which  appeared  in  an  early  report  of 
the  Board : 

“The  present  generation  fish  for  them  by  two 
methods,  by  still  fishing  with  minnows  and  by 
trolling.  When  trolling,  the  favorite  method 
between  Columbia  and  Harrisburg,  a small 
lamprey  eel  is  usually  attached  to  the  spoon  in 
place  of  the  feathers,  sunk  very  deep,  near  a 
rocky  ledge  and  drawn  through  the  water  much 
more  slowly  than  when  after  other  species  of 
fish.  When  a pike-perch  first  strikes,  it  is  not 
a strong,  vicious  try  that  is  felt,  such  as  other 
members  of  his  family  give,  but  a steady  pull 
such  as  might  be  made  by  a man  hauling  in  a 
line  with  his  feet  braced.  It  is  a peculiarity  of 
many  of  the  boatmen  of  this  section,  that  when 
a fish  is  struck  he  will  begin  rowing  as  en- 
deavoring to  escape  from  an  enemy,  and  unless 
stopped  very  quickly  will  succeed  in  drowning 
the  pike-perch  before  the  angler  has  a chance  to 
extract  any  sport  from  his  catch.  This  curious 
habit  is  due,  it  is  said,  from  their  own  habit 
when  fishing  to  get  their  prey  out  of  the  water 
as  speedily  as  possible.” 

During  this  period  of  its  greatest  abundance, 
the  wall-eyed  pike  was  subjected  to  two  forms 
of  fishing  that  are  outlawed  in  Pennsylvania 
today,  fish  baskets  and  gigging.  The  market 
fisherman  plied  an  active  trade  with  his  fish 
baskets  and  nets,  and  these  handsome  fish  were 


taken  by  the  thousands  in  these  devices.  Lying 
close  to  the  bottom  and  a great  deal  more 
sluggish  in  its  movements  than  the  smallmouth 
bass,  the  wall-eye  proved  an  easy  target  for  the 
fish  spear. 

Trolling  Best  Fishing  Method 

With  few  variations,  the  art  of  trolling  for 
wall-eyed  pike  has  long  stood  the  test  as  the 
best  method  for  taking  this  fish.  That  it  was 
and  still  is  an  art,  possessed  to  a large  extent 
by  rivermen  who  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  certain  stream  sections,  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt. 

Fundamentally,  trolling  for  wall-eyes  is 
simple.  A short  casting  rod,  100  yards  of  good 
strong  line,  preferably  18  pounds  test  or  better, 
a regulation  casting  reel  and  a June  Bug 
spinner  are  about  all  needed  in  the  way  of 


equipment.  This  spinner,  of  course,  should  come 
under  the  heading  of  somewhat  specialized 
tackle.  It  is  attached  to  a wire  leader,  usually 
about  three  feet  in  length,  and  equipped  with  a 
swivel  by  which  to  attach  it  to  the  line.  Broad 
in  shape  and  beaded  to  insure  easy  revolving, 
this  spinner  flashes  enticingly  in  front  of  a 
long  shanked  hook.  Attached  to  the  hook  is  a 
short  length  of  flexible  wire  with  which  to 
wrap  the  bait  more  securely  on  the  hook. 
Another  favorite,  no  longer  made,  was  the 
narrow-bladed  Susquehanna  spinner,  built  on 
the  same  principle.  As  for  bait,  the  night- 
crawler  or  nightwalker  is  a favorite  for  use 
with  the  spinner  combination.  Although  pork 
rind  and  minnows  are  also  used  occasionally,  the 
big  worm  seems  to  have  the  edge  in  popularity. 
So  much  for  tackle.  The  actual  trolling  is  a 

(Turn  to  Page  141 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

By  C.  H 

FFOM  reports  I read  in  the  Angler,  from 
other  fishermen  and  some  good  luck  I had 
in  October  and  November,  1937,  I believe  the 
Susquehanna  salmon,  as  the  old  river  fishermen 
still  call  them,  wall-eyes  or  pike  perch  by  others, 
are  making  a comeback. 

Clearer  streams  along  with  some  stocking  will 
mean  a lot  in  the  next  few  years,  and  this  very 
attractive  and  fine  eating  fish  should  increase. 

In  the  Susquehanna  below  the  Harrisburg 
city  dam,  very  little  black  or  sulphur  water 
has  come  over  as  far  as  the  gravel  bars  in 
the  center  of  the  river  in  the  past  five  years, 
an  ideal  place  for  spawning.  The  west  side  is 
made  up  mostly  with  shelvings  and  deep  pools, 
good  hiding  places  later  on,  in  fact  for  almost 
a mile  below  the  dam,  known  as  Wells  water. 
There  are  many  rocks  and  shelvings  along  the 
deep  channels. 

Most  of  the  trolling  done  20  to  30  years  ago 
before  the  dam  was  built,  was  done  in  this 
section  by  local  fishermen  using  live  lamprey 
eels  with  trolling  spoons  made  by  the  old 
timers  themselves.  They  were  no  cheap  look- 
ing ones  either.  These  spoons  were  made  out 
of  thin  copper  or  brass  with  brass  wire  frames, 
beads,  or  small  copper  collars,  being  used  for 
a bearing  for  the  spoons  to  spin  on.  I still 
have  several  made  by  my  father  and  my 
brother  H.  B.  Kirk,  also  some  made  by  Charlie 


The  writer  with  a catch  of  bass  and  wall- 
eyes taken  in  the  Susquehanna  near  Harrisburg. 
The  bass  was  lGl/2  inches,  and  the  wall-eyes 
20V2  and  21  inches  in  length. 


OF  A TROLLER 

KIRK 

Becker,  who  used  to  take  his  share  at  the  wash- 
out near  Enola  and  Rockville  falls.  There  has 
not  been  much  trolling  in  Wells  water  since 
lamprey  eels  can  no  longer  be  secured.  Most  of 
the  salmon  have  been  caught  near  the  dam  by 
plugging,  still  fishing  and  some  trolling.  I 
believe  there  is  no  better  way  to  take  salmon 
than  the  old  way,  spoon  and  live  lamprey  eels. 
Old  fishermen  always  said  “troll  deep,  my  boy ; 
if  you  don’t  get  fast  now  and  then  you’re  not 
fishing”. 

Salmon  are  not  as  game  after  being  hooked  as 
the  scrappy  smallmouth  bass.  Their  fight  is 
mainly  to  hold  down  to  the  bottom,  and  if 
not  raised  to  net  too  soon  or  until  they  are  tired 
they  are  not  hard  to  land. 

Now  for  the  good  luck  I had  on  October  7 
to  October  21,  1937.  In  four  trips  I caught 
seven  salmon,  two  14  inches,  one  17  inches,  two 
19  inches,  one  20^4  inches,  and  one  21  inches, 
also  two  nice  smallmouths,  one  19  inches  which 
weighed  3J4  pounds,  and  one  1 6*4  inches  which 
weighed  2 }4  pounds.  The  19  inch  bass,  although 
a roe,  gave  me  a battle  I will  long  remember. 
All  these  fish  were  caught  near  the  Harrisburg- 
darn. 

On  November  2 at  Goldsboro  near  Hill  Island, 
I caught  a salmon  19 J4  inches  in  length,  and  on 
November  8,  one  20l/z  inches.  One  was  taken 
on  a plug  and  the  other  on  live  bait.  On 
November  29,  using  a large  minnow,  I caught 
a large  walleye  26^4  inches  in  length  and 
weighing  7 pounds  4 ounces.  It  was  a heavy 
fish  for  the  length  and  was  the  thickest  and 
broadest  I ever  caught.  I neglected  to  measure 
the  girth.  The  salmon  caught  at  the  dam  and 
at  Hill  Island  were  all  fine  specimens,  not  a 
ragged  fin  or  tail  and  perfectly  colored. 

This  is  the  best  luck  I had  since  1915,  when 
I caught  24  back  of  the  dam,  the  fall  before  it 
was  completed,  and  I caught  26  in  1913.  During 
the  twenty  years  from  1917  to  1937,  I caught 
sixty  salmon,  among  them  one  25  inches  which 
weighed  5 pounds ; one  26  inches  which  weighed 
5 pounds  6 ounces,  and  one  27  inches  which 
weighed  6 pounds  5 ounces  and  several  3J4 
pounders. 

With  the  campaign  on  for  cleaner  streams, 
and  the  doing  away  with  the  seining,  which 
has  taken  a lot  of  salmon  including  some 
big  ones,  out  of  the  eddies  along  shore  when 
the  river  is  high,  salmon  or  pike  perch  fishing- 
should  improve  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 


A party  catch  of  wall-eyes  and  bass  from  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  Mrs.  F.  A.  McKinney,  West 
Lawn,  snapped  the  photo. 


This  19  inch  3V2  pounds  smallmouth  bass  was 
taken  by  the  writer  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
below'  the  Harrisburg  dam. 


Kirk’s  26V2  inch  7 pound  4 ounces  wall-eye 
taken  in  the  Susquehanna. 
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Question : Do  eels  have  scales ? When  does 
the  eel  run  occur? — R.  S. 

Answer : Eels  do  have  scales,  microscopic 

ones,  deeply  embedded  in  the  skin.  The  only 
scaleless  species  of  fish  found  in  Pennsylvania 
waters  are  the  catfishes.  Old  time  eel  wall 
fishermen  usually  look  for  a heavy  run  of 
eels  when  “the  leaves  are  heavy  on  the  water”, 
and  coincident  with  a rather  sharp  rise  in 
stream  levels.  October  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  month  when  the  run  occurs.  To  all 
appearances,  running  eels  seem  to  roll  with 
the  current,  and  at  times  when  the  run  is  at  its 
peak,  the  racks  have  been  known  to  overflow 
during  a single  night.  Some  of  the  streams  now 
producing  heavy  catches  of  eels  for  the  river 
fishermen  are  the  Juniata  River,  the  main 
Susquehanna  River  and  its  North  Branch. 
In  order  to  run  an  eel  wall,  a special  license  is 
issued  to  the  operator  by  the  Department  of 
Revenue  at  a charge  of  one  dollar. 

Question : I have  an  8 J4  foot  fly  rod 

weighing  5 Vi  ounces  with  the  action  definitely 
on  the  stiff  side.  What  sice  double  tapered 
line  zvould  you  suggest  for  use  on  this  rod? 
—A.  L.  J. 

Answer : It  is  probable  that  an  HCH  line 
of  American  make  would  prove  about  the  ticket 
for  this  rod.  In  past  articles,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Angler  however,  that 
different  makes  of  lines  may  vary  widely  as 
to  weight,  so  that  the  safest  bet  would  be  to 
try  out  the  line  on  your  rod  to  make  certain 
that  it  brings  out  the  action. 

Question : T o what  family  of  fishes  does  the 
rock  bass  belong?  The  Calico  bass?  The  large- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  bass? — H.  D. 

Answer : The  rock  bass,  Calico  bass,  small- 
mouth bass  and  largemouth  bass  all  belong  to 
the  family  Centrarchidae,  the  family  of  the 
sunfishes.  All  are  nest  builders,  defending  eggs 
and  young  with  much  vigor. 

Question : Have  heard  that  Lake  Gordon  this 
year  has  been  furnishing  some  fine  fishing  for 
bigmouth  bass.  Am  interested  in  some  late 
fall  plugging  and  wonder  how  best  to  reach 
this  lake  from  Lancaster? — J.  P.  D. 

Answer : Lake  Gordon  in  Bedford  county 

has  been  producing,  as  usual  this  year,  some 
mighty  fine  specimens  of  the  largemouth  bass. 
Teeming  with  crayfish,  this  body  of  water  has 
so  far  yielded  some  of  the  outstanding  bass 
taken  in  the  state.  The  lake  constitutes  the 
water  supply  for  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and 
is  located  on  Evitts  Creek,  near  the  Penn- 
sylvania-Maryland  line.  It  is  open  to  fishing 
from  shore,  but  use  of  boats  has  been  pro- 


hibited. As  for  plugs,  we  suggest  lures  of  the 
jointed  type,  either  floaters  or  sinkers.  To  reach 
the  lake,  take  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  Bedford, 
turning  left  in  Bedford  to  the  Horseshoe  Trail 
leading  to  Cumberland,  Maryland.  About  five 
miles  this  side  of  Cumberland  turn  left  on  a 
macadam  road  which  will  take  you  right  to 
the  lake.  Incidentally,  some  of  the  best  catches 
are  usually  made  at  night,  and  several  veteran 
anglers  we  know  seem  to  prefer  fishing  during 
the  dark  of  the  moon.  Some  nice  wall-eyed 
pike  have  also  been  taken  on  this  body  of 
water  to  date  this  season. 

Question:  Several  of  us  have  been  interested 
in  improving  a meadow  trout  run  that  has  al- 
zoays  been  fair  brook  trout  fishing.  During  the 
last  fezv  years,  however,  the  fishing  in  this  run 
has  fallen  off , in  spite  of  regular  stocking  zvith 
legal  brookies.  What  kind  of  improvement 
work  should  be  done  on  this  stream,  which  is 
hard  zmter,  but  fairly  slow  moving  and  hasn’t 
much  shore  cover?  Should  add  that  we  plan 
to  improve  it  next  summer. — /.  S. 

Answer:  From  your  question,  we  assume 

that  the  stream  mentioned  is  of  limestone  origin, 
and  since  most  waters  of  this  type  have  held 
up  fairly  well  during  the  low  water  periods  of 
recent  summers,  the  food  supply  should  be  in 
good  shape.  In  improving  brook  trout  waters, 
one  of  the  first  requisities  is  introduction  of 
more  cover,  not  only  on  the  shorelines  but  in 
the  stream  itself.  Willow  planting  next  spring- 
should  be  beneficial  in  improving  cover  along 
the  shorelines,  while  introduction  of  log  covers 
in  the  stream  itself  should  also  better  brook 
trout  environment.  By  all  means,  on  a slow 
moving  stream  of  this  type,  steer  clear  of 
damming  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 
Instead  of  resorting  to  dam  construction,  install 
either  boulder  or  log  current  deflectors  to 
speed  up  the  flow  of  this  stream.  V -type,  in- 
verted V-type  and  others  of  similar  nature 
should  just  about  be  the  ticket. 


START  PROJECT  TO 
IMPROVE  BENSCREEK 

While  several  months  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  job,  the  WPA  project  for  im- 
provement of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Benscreek, 
Cambria  county,  started  recently,  is  expected 
to  afford  good  fishing  at  the  opening  of  the  trout 
season  next  April  15. 

Earl  M.  Younkin,  Somerset,  project  engineer, 
told  the  sponsors,  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  that  waterjack  dams,  deflectors, 
log  dams  and  retards  will  be  constructed  with 
native  materials.  Stones  will  be  taken  from 
the  streambed  or  adjacent  land,  which  also 
will  furnish  logs  for  the  log  dams  and  earth  for 
fills  at  certain  points. 


As  has  been  announced,  the  object  of  the 
improvement  is  to  speed  up  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  meadow  section  of  the  stream  and  pro- 
vide suitable  hiding  places  for  trout  and  other 
fish.  The  project  will  cost  complete  $5,000,  with 
approximately  $980  as  the  sponsor’s  share.  The 
funds  provided  by  the  local  sportsmen  are  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding hip  boots  for  the  men  required  to  work- 
in  the  water.  Work  for  25  men  is  provided,  18 
reporting  the  first  day. 

The  first  work  will  be  construction  of  a dam 
near  Thomas  Mills,  along  the  Blough  farm. 
Trees  were  being  felled  and  other  materials 
assembled  in  the  work  done  recently.  There 
will  be  several  dams  between  this  point  and 
the  old  O’Connor  place  on  the  Somerset  Pike, 
with  retards  and  deflectors  between.  Mine 
drainage  just  above  Thomas  Mills  pollutes  the 
stream,  but  suitable  dams  will  retain  the  trout 
and  other  fish,  the  sponsors  believe,  above  the 
point  of  contamination.  Restocking  of  the 
stream  will  follow  completion  of  the  project,  the 
work  being  expected  to  require  something  over 
three  months,  due  to  the  fact  that  men  will 
work  only  four  days  a week. 


TAKE  BIG  MUSKIES  IN 
CRAWFORD  WATERS 

Big  muscallonge  appear  to  have  taken  the 
play  away  from  all  other  species  in  the  late 
August-early  September  fishing. 

There  were,  first  of  all,  George  Gaub  and 
Clyde  Beers,  Meadville  anglers,  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  one  big  fellow  but  produced  no 
less  than  three  fish  of  20  pounds  or  better — 
all  from  French  Creek  above  Cambridge 
Springs. 

Gaub  and  Beers  took  one  44  inches  long, 
another  45  and  a third,  46j4  inches,  all  in  a 
period  of  about  a week,  and  had  a couple  of 
smaller  ones  to  show  for  their  efforts,  too.  The 
fish  ranged  in  weight  from  20  to  25  pounds. 

Ralph  Lilly  of  V enangoboro,  caught  a 46-inch 
lunge  weighing  23J4  pounds  from  the  same 
waters  about  the  same  time,  and  Harold 
McIntyre  and  Herb  Haas  of  Meadville,  brought 
home  a musky  weighing  24  pounds  and  also 
45  62  inches  in  length. 

Livingston  Gates  of  Titusville,  landed  a 
13-pound  muscallonge  in  Oil  Creek  near  Tryon- 
ville,  and  of  course,  there  was  Charley  Road- 
maker’s  big  one  from  earlier  in  the  season. 
Donald  Willis,  also  of  Cambridge,  caught  a 
13-pounder. 

The  Nezvs  does  not  recall  another  season 
featured  by  the  landing  of  so  many  big  muscal- 
longe, since  it  also  has  miscellaneous  reports  of 
fair-sized  lunge  also  being  taken  from  Conncaut 
Lake. 

Salmon  and  bass  fishermen  were  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  the  muscallonge  stories,  but 
they’ve  been  getting  their  share  of  fish,  as 
well,  and  a 2 -pound  spreckled  bass  is  one  of 
the  latest  prizes  from  French  Creek. — Crazoford 
County  Sportsman's  Nezvs. 


NOT  REALLY 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  gazed  proudly 
at  the  engagement  ring  he  had  placed  on  her 
finger  only  three  days  before. 

“Did  your  friends  admire  it?”  he  inquired 
tenderly. 

“They  did  more  than  that,”  she  replied. 
“Two  of  them  recognized  it.” 
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Ef  we  ever  dun  enny  figgerin’  on  helpin’  our 
bass  fishin’  we  better  start  ter  do  it  now. 
Semes  like  I ain’t  never  seed  a time  when  our 
crick  an’  even  the  runs  thet  cum  inter  it  hes 
hed  sech  a short  lot  o’  bass  feed.  Down  ter  the 
store  t’other  nite,  the  boys  wuz  atalkin’  erbout 
how  tuff  it  wuz  ter  get  crabs  er  stonies  er 
clippers.  Jim  Kern  he  ketched  a bass  down 
by  the  old  waterwheel  thet  was  18  inches  long 
an’  it  wayed  jest  a lettle  over  a pound  an’  a 
half.  Ef  fish  get  thet  poor,  it  shure  stands  ter 
reason  sumpin’s  gotter  be  dun  ter  help  their 
feed. 

Now  then,  Elick,  mebbe  yuh  rekallect  how 
we  wuz  atalkin’  erbout  this  bass  feed  back  a 
cuppel  munths  ago.  I bin  checkin’  thet  angle 
o’  pike  feed  an’  bass  feed  an’  durned  ef  I don’t 
reckin  there  be  sumthin’  in  it.  I ketched  since 
then  erbout  10  pike,  all  better’n  15  inches  long 
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up  ter  24,  an’  them  pike,  er  chain  pike  ez  they 
be  called  now  an’  then  wuz  hefty  an’  brod  an’ 
fat  ez  butter.  Ketched  10  bass  I kept  all 
better’n  a foot  long,  an'  them  bass  wuz  rite 
lean,  an’  racy-like. 

Rekallect  how  we  noticed  the  minnies  seemed 
rite  plenty  in  the  crick  this  summer  an’  how 
mitey  scarce  them  crabs  an’  clippers  er  hel- 
germites  wuz  in  the  riffles  an’  shallers  ? Semes 
like  we  made  a lot  o’  understone  checkups  an’ 
they  wuz  all  the  same,  danged  few  baits  o’  thet 
kind.  Well,  I reckin  shure  they  must  be 
sumthin’  ter  whut  we  figgered  erbout  the  best 
feed  fer  bass  an’  the  best  feed  fer  pike.  Enny 
feller  kin  watch  a bass  adrivin’  an’  a wallerin’ 
inter  the  shallers  atter  minnies  an’  see  how 
often  it  misses.  Them  shiners  got  a big  jump 
on  a fish  ez  wide  ez  a bass  an’  the  bass  hez 
ter  wurk  allfired  hard  ter  git  a gude  meal  o’ 
’em  ef  they  kin  run  inter  1 er  2 inches  o’ 
water  along  the  shoar. 

Now’t’ain’t  so  often  thet  way  with  the  pike. 
Furst  place,  them  long  duck  jaws  o’  his  with 
them  sharp  teeth  is  jest  made  fer  takin’  uther 
fish  like  the  shiner.  Whare  the  bass  is  a 
driver  an’  chases  his  grub  like  the  minnies  inter 
shoar,  the  pike  jest  hangs  out  most  times  amung 
the  lilie  pads  er  weed  pockets  an’  wates  fer  the 
shiners  ter  cum  along.  He’s  so  fast  not  menny 
o’  them  he  goes  fer  is  missed.  He’s  built  a lot 
moar  fer  speed  then  the  bass.  Uther  fish  is  his 
best  feed,  but  the  bass  hez  jaws  jest  rite  fer 
crushin’  crabs  an’  sech  feed. 

Seems  ter  me,  atter  checkin’  on  the  condishun 
the  fish  I been  ketchin’,  both  pike  an’  bass,  is 
in,  thet  the  pike  is  in  gude  trim  becuz  his  mane 
feed  is  plenty,  an’  by  the  same  lite,  the  bass  is 
poor  becuz  the  crabs  an’  feed  he  counts  on 
most  is  downrite  low  in  the  crick.  Ennyway, 
this  is  sumthin’  we’d  best  figger  erbout  an’  one 
thing  is  sure,  we  ain’t  agonner  hev  better  bass 
fishin’  til  they’s  a gude  comeback  o’  underrock 
feed  in  our  crick. 


OBSERVES  EGRETS  ON 
FISHING  TRIP 

While  camping  with  my  trailer  last  August, 
along  the  Quakake  Creek  in  Carbon  county,  I 
saw  an  egret  actually  dive  into  the  stream 
from  an  altitude  of  about  15  feet,  and  come  up 
with  a trout  measuring  approximately  8 inches, 
writes  Special  Warden  Curtis  Stewart  of 
Hazleton. 

Being  alone  in  the  camp  at  the  time,  I was 
able  to  watch  the  bird,  and  anxious  to  see  just 
how  he  handled  his  menu,  I sat  motionless  for 
nearly  an  hour,  before  he  devoured  his  meal. 

After  catching  the  fish,  the  bird  lighted  on 
a small  white  birch  alongside  the  stream,  hold- 
ing the  fish  in  his  bill,  broadsides,  and  at  times 
the  jerks  the  fish  made  in  its  attempt  to  get 
free,  nearly  jarred  the  bird  from  his  perch. 

The  bird  then  flew  to  the  other  side  of  the 
creek  and  perched  on  a high  spruce,  but  still 
in  view,  and  I soon  began  to  hear  a “slapping” 
sound  quite  frequently.  Watching  more  closely, 
I saw  what  caused  this  slapping.  The  bird  every 
now  and  then  would  toss  its  head  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  slap  the  head  of  the  fish  against 
the  limb  on  which  the  bird  was  perched. 

This  procedure  continued  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  and  I presume  that  this  is  the  method 
used  by  the  bird  to  kill  its  prey  before  devour- 
ing it,  for  shortly  after  the  bird  flew  to  a still 
higher  tree,  I could  see  it  lay  the  fish  on  the 


limb,  hold  the  fish  with  its  foot  and  then  take 
the  fish  into  its  mouth  head  first. 

The  very  next  morning,  about  2 :30  A.  M.,  I 
was  awakened  by  a peculiar  noise  outside,  and 
as  1 stepped  out  of  the  trailer  flashing  a strong 
electric  lantern,  I was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  one  of  these  birds,  pure  white  and  about 
2y2  feet  in  height,  standing  alongside  the  creek 
with  a fish  about  6 or  7 inches  long,  in  its 
bill. 

Curious  to  know  about  these  birds,  if  possible, 
and  their  feeding  habits,  I paid  considerable 
attention  for  the  next  few  days  and  noticed 
that  one  would  pass  the  spot  where  I was 
camping  about  8 times  a day,  4 trips  upstream 
and  4 trips  back  again. 

These  trips  seemed  to  be  at  regular  intervals, 
although  I did  not  time  them,  and  one  day  when 
the  entire  camping  party  paid  rather  strict 
attention  to  these  birds.  (There  was  more  than 
one  of  them,  possibly  three  young  ones  with 
grayish-blue  feathers,  Blue  Herons  and  one 
adult  Egret  all  white.)  They  were  seen  to 
dive  into  the  creek  on  seven  occasions  during 
the  day,  and  in  four  of  the  seven  dives,  were 
seen  to  come  up  with  a fish. 

It  might  seem  that  there  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  fish  in  this  particular  spot,  but 
this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
about  two  weeks  prior  to  this  time,  the  stream 
was  stocked  by  some  sportsmen. 


LEHIGH  SPORTSMEN 
ANNOUNCE  WINTER  PLANS 

The  following  announcement  of  plans  for  the 
1938-39  winter  and  spring  season  has  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association. 

Careful  plans  formulated  by  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association  for  the  coming 
1938-39  winter  and  spring  season  have  been 
made  in  order  to  give  each  of  our  members 
part  of  the  programs  he  has  often  wished  for. 

We  urge  you  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
accompanying  dates,  remember  their  occurrence 
and  bring  another  potential  member  along  when 
you  come  to  the  regularly  scheduled  meetings. 
Especially  do  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
“Father  and  Son  Night,”  to  be  held  in  the 
Central  Junior  High  School  Auditorium,  Turner 
and  Lumber  Sts.,  Allentown,  on  Friday  Sep- 
tember 30,  1938.  Each  member  is  expected  to 
bring,  if  possible,  his  son  along  since  the 
program  for  the  evening  is  prepared  especially 
for  him. 

A completed  schedule  for  the  ensuing  year 
includes  the  following  items  of  interest : 

Friday,  September  30,  Central  Jr.  High  School 
Auditorium,  Turner  and  Lumber  Sts.,  Allen- 
town, “Father  and  Son  Night,”  Honorary 
Secretary  George  Zimmerman  in  charge. 

Friday,  October  28,  American  Legion  Hall, 
127  S.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  “Hunters  Booster 
Night,”  Past  President  Samuel  Lewis  has 
charge  of  the  program. 

Friday,  November  25,  Keystone  Train  Inn, 
19th  and  Roth  Avenue,  Allentown,  “Dog  Night 
and  Business  Meeting,”  Former  Vice  President 
F.  Al.  Brown,  chairman. 

Friday,  January  25,  Central  Jr.  High  School 
Auditorium,  Turner  and  Lumber  Sts.,  Allen- 
town, “Conservation  Night,”  Secretary  Charles 
H.  Nehf,  program  head. 

Friday,  February  24,  American  Legion  Hall, 
Allentown,  “Game  Night,”  Game  Protector 
William  A.  Moyer,  chairman. 

Wednesday,  April  12,  Castle  Garden,  Dorney 
Park,  “Annual  Fishermen’s  Smoker  and  Award 
of  Fish  Prizes.” 

Friday,  April  28,  Dorney  Park  Tavern, 
“Annual  Meeting  and  Election  of  Officers,” 
President  Robert  L.  Plarr  in  charge. 

Friday,  May  26,  Dorney  Park  Tavern,  “Fish 
Night,”  District  Fish  Warden  C.  Joel  Young, 
Chairman. 

These  meetings  are  all  free  to  members  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  and  are  made  possible  through  your 
annual  dues  of  $1.  In  our  drive  this  coming 
fall  we  hope  to  receive  your  full  cooperation. 

Your  membership  card  is  your  admission. 
Bring  others  to  join  now. 

The  Entertainment  Committee. 


Closeup  view  of  a waterjack  dam,  a popular 
improvement  device  in  Pennsylvania. 
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CONSERVE  THE  BASS  AND  SAVE  THE  SPORT 


By  WAYLAND  V.  BIRCH 


Wayland  Birch  offers  further  proof  in  this 
catch  of  the  effectiveness  of  fly-and-spinner. 

this  and  other  states,  to  the  possibilities  of 
catching  bass  with  flies,  bucktails,  spinners  and 
other  fly  rod  lures  in  muddy  waters. 

The  results  of  this  research  have  proven  most 
gratifying  and  it  has  been  found  that  bass, 


Still  another  fine  bass  taken  on  fly-and-spinner. 


back  all  undersize  bass  and  thereby  helping 
to  conserve  our  present  stock”  ? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  can  be  found  in 
the  term  “Unhooking  and  throwing  back”.  For 
it  is  by  this  method  that  far  greater  numbers 
of  bass  are  killed  than  the  legal  ones  that 
are  placed  in  the  creels. 

This  unscrupulous  slaughter  is  carried  on  by 
thoughtless  or  inexperienced  bait  fishermen  who 
after  the  little  bass  has  swallowed  the  hook, 
will  forcefully  tear  it  loose  while  holding  him 
with  a finger  pushed  up  through  his  gills  and 
once  the  precious  hook  is  free,  the  fish  is 
viciously  hurled  back  into  the  water  where  he 
will  die  within  a few  hours  or  possibly  go  float- 
ing along  bottom  side  up  after  alighting  with 
a resounding  smack  on  the  water’s  surface. 

With  a little  care  in  the  handling  of  bass, 
this  needless  slaughter  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
If  the  hook  is  found  to  be  deeply  imbedded  do 
not  attempt  to  remove  it  but  clip  the  leader 
close  to  the  fish’s  mouth  and  return  him  to 
the  water.  Assisted  by  the  acids  in  his  throat 
and  stomach,  he  will  soon  dislodge  the  hook 
without  having  suffered  the  slightest  injury. 

Never  touch  the  gills.  They  are  his  lungs 
and  the  slightest  injury  to  them  will  cause 
death  within  a few  hours.  Hold'  him  by  the 
lower  jaw,  with  the  thumb  in  his  mouth  and 
the  forefinger  underneath.  When  ready  to 
release,  do  not  throw  him  but  stoop  down  and 
place  him  in  the  water  before  releasing  the 
hold.  A fish’s  organs  are  delicate  and  to  throw 
him  upon  the  water’s  surface,  is,  in  many 
instances,  responsible  for  fatal  injuries. 

By  the  observance  and  practice  of  these  con- 
servation rules,  many  thousands  of  bass  can  be 
saved  each  year  and  unlike  trout,  bass  cannot 
be  raised  in  sufficient  quantities  at  hatcheries 
to  keep  the  streams  stocked.  They  must  spawn 
and  hatch  their  young  the  natural  way.  Their 
eggs  cannot  be  taken  and  hatched  as  is  done 
with  trout.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  imperative 
that  sound  conservation  methods  be  practiced 
if  the  sport  of  bass  fishing  is  to  be  enjoyed  in 
future  years. 

Conservation  of  the  bass  stock  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  But  no  less  important  is 
the  conserving  of  their  food,  for  bass,  being  of 
a cannibalistic  nature,  must  have  various  forms 
of  aquatic  life  such  as  minnows,  crayfish,  hel- 
gramites,  etc.,  upon  which  to  feed  and  with 

the  increased  thousands  of  fishermen  continually 
removing  large  quantities  of  these  various  forms 
of  aquatic  life  to  use  as  bait,  the  natural  food 
supply  in  all  streams  is  being  greatly  depleted. 

When  the  water  is  clear,  many  fishermen 

use  flies  and  other  artificial  lures  all  or  a part 
of  the  time  they  are  fishing  and  in  that  way 
the  demand  for  live  bait  decreases.  But  when 
the  water  is  found  to  be  murky,  lures  and  flies 
are  cast  aside  and  use  of  natural  "bait”  is 

resumed. 

Believing  that  if  a method  of  taking  bass 
by  the  use  of  artificial  lures  in  muddy  waters 
could  be  worked  out,  the  intensive  search  for 
live  bait  would  be  abated,  the  writer,  who 

started  taking  bass  on  artificial  lures  back  in 
1910,  has  for  the  past  few  years  been  devoting 
a part  of  his  time,  while  on  fishing  trips  in 


OLD  is  where  you  find  it"  and  the 
V_T  same  can  be  truly  said  of  those  hard 
fighting  smallmouthed  black  bass  that  have 
inhabited  Pennsylvania  waters  since  they  were 
first  introduced  in  1863. 

There  are  but  few  anglers  who  have  engaged 
in  battle  with  this  crafty  old  “bronze  back” 
who  will  not  agree  that  judging  him  inch  for 
inch  or  pound  for  pound  he  is  one  of  the 
gamest,  hardest  fighting  fishes  to  be  found  in 
the  Keystone  streams. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
greater  numbers  of  fishermen  are  going  forth 
each  year  in  quest  of  this  spike-finned  gamester 
whose  surface  “strike”  is  of’times  referred  to 
as  “exploding  dynamite”. 

This  increased  pilgrimage  can  be  attributed 
to  two  reasons.  First,  rivers  and  creeks  in- 
habited by  smallmouthed  bass  are  easier  than 
the  rough  mountain  streams  to  fish  and  in 
almost  all  cases,  have  hard  surfaced  roads 
running  alongside.  Second ; the  bass  season 
starts  with  and  continues  through  the  vacation 
months  and  these  fresh  water  streams  with  their 
shaded  banks  and  beaches  offer  ideal  camp 
sites  for  the  vast  army  of  vacationists. 

“Fishermen  are  increasing  by  the  thousands 
each  year  and  the  members  of  the  small- 
mouthed finny  tribe  are  decreasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate”,  declare  the  observing  veteran  anglers. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  appalling  de- 
crease?, ask  the  thousands  of  interested  sports- 
men who  have  come  to  look  forward  each  year 
to  this  invigorating  recreation.  “Aren’t  we 
observing  the  law  by  unhooking  and  throwing 


The  writer  with  a 4 pound  smallmouth  bass 
taken  by  his  favorite  fly  and  spinner  method. 
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when  feeding,  will  take  a fly  or  bucktail  in 
muddy  water  as  readily  as  they  will  take  natural 
bait,  provided  the  lure  is  of  a color  that  can 
be  seen  and  that  it  is  properly  fished. 

Flies  that  have  proven  the  most  consistent 
fish  takers  in  muddy  waters  are  those  in  which 
there  is  a profusion  of  color  with  yellow  or 
gold  predominating  such  as  the  Professor,  Jock 
Scott  and  Tiger.  The  last  named  is  preferable 
in  the  long  streamer  type.  Yellow,  in  its 
various  shades,  can  be  more  easily  seen  by  the 
bass  than  any  other  color. 

The  shade  of  yellow  used  depends  on  the 
water  which  can  be  classified  in  three  types, 
namely ; limestone,  red  and  yellow  clay.  The 
dark  shade  will  prove  most  effective  in  water 
containing  a sufficient  amount  of  limestone  clay 
to  cloud  it,  while  the  regular  and  light  pale  in 
the  order  named  produce  better  results  in  the 
two  last  named  waters. 

In  fishing  muddy  waters,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  under  these  adverse  conditions,  the 
fish’s  range  of  vision  is  greatly  reduced.  Hence, 
he  will,  in  most  instances,  be  found  feeding  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  mostly  along- 
side of  currents.  For  this  reason  the  fly  should 
be  attached  to  a gold  spinner  and  fished  slow 
and  careful  near  the  bottom. 

Casts  should  be  made  up  and  across  and  re- 
trieved with  a slow  twitching  motion.  Often- 
times it  will  be  found  necessary  to  attach  a 
split  shot  to  the  leader  to  obtain  the  proper 
depth.  But  with  a little  practice  this  method 
will  prove  to  be  a source  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  for  the  bass  fisherman  who  is  interested 
in  the  perpetuation  of  good  fishing. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
alertness  and  care  exercised  in  this  method  of 
fishing.  For  due  to  his  inability  to  see  but 


Julia  Shanley  is  justly  proud  of  this  wall-eye 
taken  on  fly. 


The  writer  explains  his  fishing  method  to  a 
young  angler  admiring  a nice  bass  just  landed. 


a short  distance,  the  bass  moves  slowly,  often 
stopping  as  he  takes  the  fly.  This  deceptive 
“strike”  may  be  mistaken  for  a “snag”  and  the 
fly  successfully  released  by  the  angler  without 
his  realizing  that  an  old  “bronze  back”  instead 
of  a submerged  stone,  was  responsible  for  the 
stoppage.  A light  strike  with  the  rod  tip  when 
the  fly  snags  will  determine  whether  or  not 
the  “snag”  has  fins  and  tail,  for  if  so,  they 
will  quickly  be  put  into  use,  and  when  this 
occurs,  the  strike  should  be  quickly  followed 
through  with  a second  one  to  insure  the  proper 
“setting”  of  the  hook.  Otherwise  a prize  bass 
may  be  lost  by  his  not  having  been  properly 
hooked  when  the  first  strike  was  made. 

Aside  from  the  sport  and  efficiency  of  practic- 
ing this  method  of  fishing,  it  will  insure  greater 
numbers  as  well  as  larger  bass  in  the  streams, 
for  the  fly-hook  is  never  so  deeply  imbedded  as 
to  cause  injury  by  its  removal  and  by  using 
flies,  the  minnows  and  other  natural  foods, 
upon  which  the  bass  can  feed  and  grow,  remain 
in  the  streams. 

The  continued  destruction  of  undersize  bass 
together  with  other  natural  resources  upon 
which  their  very  existence  depends,  will  de- 
prive the  oncoming,  as  well  as  future  genera- 
tions, of  a sport  to  which  they  are  rightfully 
entitled.  CONSERVE  THE  BASS  AND 
SAVE  THE  SPORT! 


City  Girl:  “What  is  this  stuff  I’ve  just 

picked  ?” 

He:  “Wow!  that’s  poison  ivy!” 

City  Girl:  “Don’t  get  excited.  I’m  not  going 
to  eat  it.” 


TROLLER’S  PETS 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

far  different  matter  and  all  you’ll  need  to  be 
convinced  is  to  watch  an  old  timer  at  this 
game  in  action. 

First  requisite,  as  we  mentioned  before,  is  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  stream  bed  character- 
istics. Your  expert  troller  knows  very 
accurately  the  channels,  ledges,  spring  holes 
and  shallows  characterizing  most  Pennsylvania 
pike-perch  waters.  This  knowledge  is  a vital 
asset  in  locating  schools  of  the  fish.  Just  as 
vital  is  the  timing  of  pace  at  the  oars  of  a boat. 
We  have  often  marveled,  in  watching  one  of 
these  old  timers  rowing  his  boat  at  a snail’s 
pace,  how  he  managed  to  keep  the  lure  from 
snagging  on  the  bottom.  Usually,  they  seem 
to  prefer  rowing  over  a given  stretch  of  water 
in  gradually  narrowing  circles.  When  a wall- 
eye is  struck,  the  manner  in  which  the  spot  is 
marked  mentally  by  the  troller  seems  almost 
uncanny,  and  usually  a return  over  the  same 
location  will  result  in  another  strike  or  another 
fish.  Not  all  veteran  trollers,  however,  follow 
the  circling  procedure.  Some  prefer  a criss- 
cross type  of  rowing,  while  others  contend 
that  up  and  downstream  produces  good  results. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there’s  a definite  trick  in 
knowing  how  to  set  rowing  pace  so  that  the 
trolling  lure  travels  close  to  the  bottom  in  wall- 
eye range,  and  a lot  of  stream  study  is  necessary 
to  know  the  wall-eye  hangouts.  The  angler  who 
has  mastered  this  phase  of  the  trolling  art 
usually  takes  his  share  of  wall-eyes. 

Plugging  also  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore 
as  a favorite  method  in  wall-eye  fishing.  Light 
lures,  usually  about  Yz  to  % ounce  in  weight 
and  preferably  fast  sinkers  of  the  wobbling  type 
have  proved  very  effective  during  the  past 
summer  in  central  Pennsylvania  streams.  Two 
things  are  most  essential  in  plugging  for  this 
fish,  making  certain  that  the  plug  on  the 
retrieve  is  well  down  in  wall-eye  range,  that 
is,  almost  grazing  the  bottom,  and  slow  reeling 
in  retrieving  the  lure. 

A third  method  that  has  accounted  for  many 
wall-eyed  pike  is  still  fishing  with  live  bait. 
While  some  nice  pike  are  taken  each  year  on 
stone  catfish,  small  shiners  and  other  minnows 
seem  to  get  the  call  as  perhaps  the  most  popular 
live  bait.  When  fishing  live  bait  in  deep  pools, 
it  is  well  to  have  the  minnow  as  close  to  the 
bottom  as  possible.  Sometimes,  to  accomplish 
this,  fishermen  fasten  the  lead  sinker  above  the 
minnow  or  minnows  on  the  line,  particularly 
when  fishing  in  fast  current  or  eddies.  Usually 
when  a wall-eye  hits  a minnow,  it  makes  a 
short  hesitating  run,  very  unlike  that  of  a bass. 
Veteran  live  bait  fishermen  prefer  smaller 
minnows,  around  two  to  two  and  one-half  inches 
in  length,  maintaining  that  their  chances  of 
hooking  the  fish  are  increased  and  that  it  takes 
down  these  smaller  bait  fish  more  readily. 
Silver  shiners,  often  known  as  silver-fins,  rank 
as  favorite  minnows. 

Trolling,  plugging  or  still  fishing,  taking  wall- 
eyes is  an  increasingly  popular  sport  with 
Pennsylvania  anglers. 


LOVE? 

A man  wandered  into  a tennis  tournament  the 
other  day  and  sat  down  on  the  bench. 

“Whose  game?”  he  asked. 

A shy  young  thing  sitting  next  to  him  looked 
up  hopefully. 

“I  am,”  she  replied. 
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Bluegill  Sunfish. 

diatoms,  and  many  of  the  higher  plant  forms 
could  not  live  on  the  bottoms  of  streams  if  the 
sunlight  did  not  reach  them.  In  fact  the  popula- 
tion of  animals  and  green  plants  is  never 
dense  where  sunlight  is  not  abundant.  When 
the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  by 
the  water  is  consumed  in  oxidizing  filth  and 
pollution  and  the  turbidity  of  the  water  pre- 
vents the  sun  from  shining  in  upon  the  green 
plants,  there  is  very  little  oxygen  left  for 
fishes  or  other  aquatic  life. 

In  the  water  as  on  the  land,  "all  flesh  is 
grass”.  The  plankton — minute  microscopic  or- 
ganisms like  the  diatoms — form  the  main  food 
crop  in  the  water,  just  as  the  grass  does 
on  the  land.  Close  to  the  shores  of  streams 
are  found  water  plants  which  grow  with  their 
roots  in  the  water  and  their  stems  and  leaves 
in  the  air — the  bulrushes,  reeds,  marshgrasses, 
pickerel  weeds,  arrowheads  and  cat-tails.  Their 
stems  below  the  water  line  are  covered  with 
simple  plants  and  algae  which  film  of  desmids 
and  diatoms  may  be  found  on  the  surface  of 
submerged  stones  farther  from  the  shore.  The 
crustaceans  eat  the  diatoms  and  desmids  and 
other  algae ; young  fishes  eat  the  crustaceans ; 
and  the  big  fishes  eat  the  little  ones.  Caddis 
worms  and  may-fly  nymphs  also  depend  upon 
these  microscopic  plant  forms  for  most  of  their 
food  and  these  in  turn  are  eaten  by  the  fishes. 
Any  considerable  change  in  the  water  levels 
has  its  destructive  effect  upon  these  important 
sources  of  fish  food  supply. 

When  the  spawning  season  arrives  fishes  in 
lakes  and  ponds  move  toward  the  shore,  while 
those  in  rivers  or  creeks  move  upstream  until 
they  find  a suitable  nesting  site.  A serious 
change  in  the  water  level  at  this  time  leave  the 
spawn  of  one  species  high  and  dry  while  a 
freshet  or  a flood  may  bury  the  eggs  of  another 
in  a grave  of  mud. 

The  fishermen  of  Pennsylvania  have 
contributed  quite  generously  to  the  cause  of 
conservation.  They  have,  through  their  Com- 
mission, built  up  a system  of  fish  hatcheries 
second  to  none.  At  Spring  Creek  near  Belle- 
fonte,  they  have  established  an  educational  pro- 
ject that  is  a model  of  modern  stream  im- 
provement methods.  The  waters  of  the  state 
have  been  surveyed  and  classified  and  the 
aquatic  life  studied  to  learn  the  carrying 
capacity  and  proper  species  suitable  for  the 
various  ponds,  lakes  and  streams.  Approved 
streams  and  other  waters  have  been  abundantly 
stocked  and  properly  patrolled.  Active  cam- 
paigns have  been  waged  against  predators, 
especially  the  watersnake.  In  fact  the  fisher- 
men have  done  their  part  in  restoring  the 
aquatic  life  of  the  waters  of  the  state.  How 
much  longer  must  their  investment  be  menaced 
by  mud  and  floods,  while  the  farmer  watches  his 
soil  being  washed  out  to  sea  ? 


MUDDY  WATER 


By  BEN  GIPPLE 


WHEN  our  forefathers  landed  on  this 
continent  they  found  the  hills  heavily 
timbered  with  virgin  stands  of  pine,  hemlock 
and  hardwoods.  The  valleys  and  grass  lands 
were  rich  in  fertile  soil  and  well  watered  by 
pure  streams.  Then  the  lumberman  stripped  the 
hills  of  their  protective  mantle  and  fire  followed 
to  destroy  what  was  left  of  the  forest  floor  and 
the  plow  was  put  to  the  valleys  and  grassy 
uplands. 

Fire-scarred  hillsides  are  now  found  where 
whispering  pines  and  hemlocks  stood ; streams 
are  raging  torrents  in  flood  time  and  mere 
shadows  of  themselves  in  time  of  drought. 
During  heavy  rains  tributary  streams  draining 
cultivated  lands  run  mad,  and  pour  into  the 
rivers  a turbid  mass  of  water  laden  with  silt. 
Water  rushing  wildly  on  its  way,  unrestricted, 
to  seek  its  level  in  the  sea,  seriously  erodes  the 
land  to  cause  untold  damage  to  farm  values ; 
while  silt  deposits  and  changes  in  the  water 
level  endanger  the  aquatic  life  of  our  streams. 

Water  is  the  natural  habitat  of  fishes  and 
a great  variety  of  other  aquatic  animals  and 


plants ; in  it  they  find  their  food  and  produce 
their  young.  The  ultimate  source  of  all  food 
supplies  of  all  aquatic  plants  and  animals  is 
found  in  the  non-living  materials  in  the  water, 
in  the  form  of  dissolved  gases  like  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  raw  materials  such  as 
silica,  calcium  carbonate,  nitrates,  phosphates 
and  carbonic  acid  and  salts.  The  supply  and 
proportion  of  these  fundamental  foods  vary  in 
different  waters  and  under  different  conditions. 

Without  oxygen  fishes  cannot  live.  Water 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  also  receives 
an  abundant  supply  from  aquatic  plants.  In  the 
process  of  respiration,  green  plant  cells  take 
in  oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide  just 
as  animals  do.  But  by  means  of  another  process, 
known  as  photosynthesis,  in  the  presence  of 
sunlight  and  through  the  agency  of  a substance 
called  chlorophyl,  green  plants  make  their  own 
food  from  non-living  materials ; taking  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  giving  off  oxygen. 

Pure,  clean  water  is  practically  transparent. 
It  lets  the  sunlight  penetrate  to  great  depths. 
The  simple  plant  forms  such  as  desmids  and 


Roger  Baker,  entymologist  for  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  unhooks  for  release 
a small  pond  pickerel  taken  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  on  a plug. 
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HIGHWAY  FILL  DAMS  - SUGGESTED  PLAN 

By  KENNETH  A.  REID 


UTILIZING  highway  fills  for  the  dual 
purpose  of  roadways  and  impoundage  of 
water  is  no  longer  a theoretical  possibility.  Not 
only  highway,  but  railway  fills  as  well  have  been 
extensively  used  for  this  purpose  in  several 
western  states,  notably  South  Dakota.  Two 
summers  ago  in  travelling  across  the  state  I 
saw  many  fine  reservoirs  of  this  type.  One. 
created  by  a railway  fill,  impounded  several 
hundred  acres.  There  are  several  small  ones 
along  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  our  own  state, 
and  the  upper  part  of  Pymatuning  Reservoir  is 
of  the  same  construction.  Several  engineering 
conferences  on  flood  and  drought  control  and 
soil  erosion  have  recognized  the  feasibility  of 
this  type  of  dam.  The  opportunity  for  creating 
additional  water  in  our  own  state  by  this 
method  is  very  great,  and  the  expense  nominal 
as  compared  with  building  a dam  from  scratch. 
The  encouragement  of  such  a program  result- 
ing in  the  creation  of  additional  fishing  water 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  the 
Fish  Commission  could  make  to  the  fishermen 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  need  more  suitable  water 
in  which  to  fish  more  than  they  need  more  fish 
in  existing  waters. 

The  general  procedure  of  impounding  water 
by  this  method  is  so  well  known  as  to  require 
only  brief  comment  here.  In  the  case  of  exist- 
ing fills,  a “U”  shaped  dam  with  its  ends  tied 
into  the  side  walls  of  the  culvert — amounting 
in  effect  to  a spillway  of  the  desired  height — 
will  accomplish  the  purpose.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  road  construction  where  these  reservoirs 
could  be  included  in  the  road  planning,  the 
possibilities  are  very  great.  On  some  of  the 
larger  reservoirs  stone  rip-rapping  to  protect 
against  wave  action  against  the  fill  would  be 
necessary. 

Rarely  would  these  fill-dams  impound  size- 
able streams.  The  greatest  possibilities  are  on 
the  numerous  small  rivulets  along  the  course  of 
the  highway,  which  individually  may  drain  only 
a few  hundred  acres.  Impoundage  of  such 
waters  would  not  present  the  hazards  of  im- 
pounding larger  streams,  and  it  would  interfere 
with  no  existing  fishing,  because  there  is  none 


to  be  had  in  these  small  runs  unless  they  are 
impounded. 

These  Fill-dams  in  the  aggregate  could  exert 
a very  appreciable  and  desirable  influence  in 
reducing  the  intensity  of  both  floods  and 
droughts  by  providing  an  opening  through  the 
spillway  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  below 
the  breast,  which  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge the  low  water  flow.  In  this  way,  they 
would  act  as  automatic  “breathers”,  checking 
the  flood  waters  and  letting  them  out  gradually, 
while  at  all  times  preserving  a water  level  that 
would  support  aquatic  life  and  provide 
recreation. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to 
purchase  flowage  rights,  but  in  most  cases,  the 
advantages  of  the  reservoirs  to  the  landowner 
would  be  sufficient  for  giving  the  land  for  this 
purpose.  Agreements  could  be  drawn  up  which 
would  guarantee  public  fishing  but  reserve  to 
the  landowner  any  commercial  boat  privileges, 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  get  a financial 
return  from  lease  or  sale  of  desirable  cottage 
sites  or  similar  things,  which  may  become 
possibilities  by  reason  of  the  created  reservoir. 
In  some  other  states,  certain  tax  concessions 
have  been  made  to  the  landowner  as  an  induce- 
ment for  creation  of  such  dams. 


LYCOMING  DIRECTORS  HEAR 
REPORT  ON  TROUT 

The  October  meeting  of  directors  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County, 
held  in  the  Moreland  Baptist  Church,  was  one 
of  the  best  attended  of  the  year,  109  sports- 
men being  present  for  the  dinner. 

A report  was  made  on  the  association  outing 
held  last  July.  The  event  was  operated  at  a 
slight  profit  and  produced  634  memberships, 
bringing  the  total  to  about  2,200. 

Announcement  also  was  made  that  the  Penny 
Hill  auxiliary  game  refuge  has  been  completed. 
The  wire  has  been  strung  and  signs  placed. 

Trout  Ponds  near  Hughesville  had  the  biggest 
year  in  its  history  under  the  supervision  of  the 


Harry  Backus  and  Roy  Baker  of  Northeast 

made  this  fine  catch  of  bass  and  wall-eyed  pike 
in  Lake  Erie. 

association.  The  total  output  of  trout  was 
18,200,  all  distributed  some  time  ago.  They  will 
be  large  enough  to  catch  next  year.  In  for- 
mer years  about  15,000  trout  were  raised. 

A report  was  made  showing  that  the  forest 
fire  losses  in  Lycoming  County  during  the  past 
year  were  below  the  average  for  the  last  ten 
years.  In  the  state  as  a whole  there  were 
500  more  fires  in  the  past  year  than  in  the 
preceding  year  a total  of  10,000  more  acres 
being  burned  over  than  in  1937.  The  estimated 
damage  was  $100,000.  The  Lycoming  County 
district  reported  only  five  fires  for  a total 
damage  of  about  $40  and  less  than  25  acres  were 
burned  over. 

The  association  voted  to  give  a prize  of  $15 
for  the  Black  Forest  Grouse  Trial  Association 
for  its  field  meet  this  year. 

J.  B.  Nicholas,  city  and  Harry  E.  Bartlow, 
Muncy,  R.  D.  1,  were  elected  directors  of  the 
association. 

Motion  pictures  of  bass  fishing  on  Rideau 
Lakes  taken  by  Lester  Frank  and  W.  Herbert 
Poff  and  of  salmon  fishing  on  Miramichi  River 
taken  by  Clay  McCormick,  S.  Dale  P'urst,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Poff  were  shown  along  with  one  of  a 
field  trial  in  Massachusetts  taken  by  Jay  Clark. 


A 33-inch,  9 pound  muskie  taken  in  the  Allegheny  River  near  Kinzua  this  season  hy  Herbert 

Burkman  of  McKeesport. 


Thomas  Cornish,  Centerville,  with  an  pound 
muskie  caught  in  Oil  Creek. 
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SAVE  THE  SMALL  BASS 

By  DEAN  R.  L.  WATTS 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


HUNTINGDON  FIELD  DAY 
MARRED  BY  RAIN 

The  fourth  annual  Field  Day  event  of  the 
Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  was  greatly  handicapped  on  Sep- 
tember 17  by  clouded  skies  and  occasional  rain- 
fall but  the  sportsmen  carried  the  program 
through  in  fine  style  in  spite  of  weather  condi- 

Itions.  Attendance  was  adversely  controlled  by 
the  poor  weather  conditions  and,  although  there 
were  over  300  people  at  the  event,  there  would 
have  been  at  least  three  times  that  many  present 
had  the  day  been  fair. 

The  traps  did  not  operate  during  the  fore- 
noon on  account  of  the  rain  but,  the  turkey 
shoot,  which  was  held  under  shelter,  was  well 
patronized.  Game  Commissioner  Fluke,  from 
Saxton,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
gunners  on  the  turkey  range;  he  won  a fine  15 
pound  turkey.  The  shooting  gallery,  operated 
by  the  Forestry  Committee,  was  also  well  at- 
tended during  the  morning  to  say  nothing  of 
the  free  lunch  counter ; the  weather  interfered 
with  most  everything  except  the  consumption  of 
sandwiches  and  hot  coffee. 

During  the  afternoon  Jim  Levack,  the  Win- 
chester shooting  expert,  entertained  the  crowd 
with  an  excellent  performance  in  marksman- 
ship. Starting  with  that  ancient  arm,  the  bow 
and  arrow,  he  followed  right  through  to  the 
most  modern  of  present  day  firearms.  Beyond 
the  shadow  of  a doubt,  Levack’s  exhibition  was 
the  finest  ever  presented  to  any  local  group  of 
shooting  enthusiasts.  At  the  traps,  Dr.  Miller 
of  Belleville,  won  the  honor  of  high  gun  for 
the  day ; a number  of  good  marksmen  crowded 
Dr.  Miller  for  this  distinction. 

The  fishermen  had  a bit  of  local  color  for 
their  casting  during  the  afternoon;  the  course, 
because  of  the  rainfall,  resembled  a real  lake 
or  stream  of  water.  The  winners  and  prizes 
for  the  casting  contests  were,  as  follows : plug 
casting  (senior  competition  only)  first  prize; 
100  yds.  silk  casting  line,  2 Creek  Chub  lures 
and  1 South  Bend  lure.  Contributed  by  the 
Horton  Manufacturing  Company  and  Creek 
Chub  Bait  Company,  won  by  John  Gerlock 
of  Huntingdon.  Second  prize:  100  yds.  casting 
line,  2 Weezul  lures  and  1 South  Bend  lure, 
contributed  by  the  Newton  Line  Company  and 
Weezul  Lure  Company,  won  by  Eddie  Miller 
of  Huntingdon.  Third  prize : 1 Daredevil  plug 
and  1 No-Tangle  spinner,  contributed  by  Lou 
Eppinger,  won  by  Jack  Strickler  of  Huntingdon. 

Fly  casting,  (senior  competition)  First  prize: 
A Truetemper  casting  rod,  100  yards  Gladdings 
Invincible  casting  line  and  2 Heddons  plugs, 
contributed  by  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Com- 
pany, Gladding  Line  Company  and  James 
Heddons  Sons,  won  by  Lincoln  Lender  of 
Bellwood.  Second  prize : leather  covered  fly 

book,  contributed  by  Cornelius  Hardware  Com- 
pany, won  by  Harold  Johnston.  Third  prize: 
set  of  Hildebrandts  spinner  lures,  contributed 
by  Hildebrandt  Lure  Company,  won  by  Howard 
Shilling  of  Huntingdon.  Fourth  prize : large 
ashtray,  contributed  by  Weber  Lifelike  Fly 
Company,  won  by  Fred  Mark  of  Huntingdon. 

Fly  casting,  (junior  competition)  First  prize: 
Martin  automatic  reel,  contributed  by  Martin 
Automatic  Reel  Company,  won  by  Don  Kyper 
of  Huntingdon.  Second  prize : 50  yards  Asha- 
way Casting  Line,  contributed  by  Ashawav  Line 
Company,  won  by  Ken  Pearson  of  Hunting- 
don. Third  prize:  2 Weezul  Fly  Lures,  con- 
tributed by  Weezul  Lure  Company,  won  by 
Gerald  Swayne  of  Huntingdon. 

The  prizes  awarded  this  year  were  finer  than 


Ihave  been  greatly  pleased  by  the  appeal 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  to  our 
increasing  army  of  fishermen  “to  save  the  small 
bass”.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a pleasure  to 
see  the  agile  little  things  darting  here  and 
there,  training  to  give  a real  thrill  to  an  angler 
sometime,  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  must  be 
saved  in  order  to  insure  good  fishing  for  the 
future. 

In  my  first  sentence  I purposely  avoided  using 
the  term  “sportsmen”  because  all  fishermen 
are  not  good  sportsmen.  Anyone  who  carelessly 
removes  the  hook  and  then  flings  the  fish  for 
a rod  or  two  into  the  water  is  not  a sportsman. 
To  pull  the  hook  out  of  the  gullet  is  almost 
certain  to  kill  the  fish  and  those  who  follow 
this  cruel  practice  cannot  be  classed  as  sports- 
men or  conservationists. 

Every  one  of  us  should  give  ourselves  periodic 
examinations  to  determine  whether  we  are 
measuring  up  to  the  high  standards  of  approved 
sportsmanship.  We  should  question  ourselves 
repeatedly  as  to  whether  we  are  giving  full 
cooperation  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
and  doing  everything  possible  to  promote  con- 
tinuous good  fishing. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  for 
any  fisherman  to  kill  a bass  which  has  not 
attained  legal  size.  I am  writing  from  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  my  associates  on 
the  stream.  Furthermore,  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  has  informed  us  repeatedly  how  to 
avoid  the  destruction  of  small  fish.  What  is 
needed  is  better  cooperation. 

Years  ago  I fished  entirely  with  large  hooks 
and  almost  invariably  used  natural  baits,  but 
I discovered  that  it  was  much  more  fun  to 
use  artificial  lures,  and,  if  you  can  tie  them 
yourself,  the  pleasure  will  be  intensified.  Al- 
though I have  had  some  beautiful  dreams  of 
amazing  fishing  experiences  I never  dreamed 
that  fly-tying  would  add  so  much  to  the  popular 
sport  of  fishing.  It  is  also  rather  surprising 
that  some  anglers  have  never  learned  there  are 
occasions  when  more  large  fish  may  be  taken 
with  artificial  lures  than  with  natural  bait, 
though  the  reverse  is  generally  true  in  the 
waters  which  I have  fished. 

This  matter  of  saving  the  small  bass  should 
be  considered  more  seriously  by  all  of  us. 


ever  and  there  was  more  interest  shown  in  the 
event  this  year  than  ever  before.  The  Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  express  its  great  degree  of 
appreciation  to  all  of  those  who  contributed 
material  for  prizes  in  the  various  contests. 

A booth  decorated  with  a large  display  of 
natural  game  food  attracted  a lot  of  attention 
during  the  day.  The  display  included  food 
producing  shrubs,  vines  and  grasses  the  lot  of 
which  was  collected  and  arranged  by  Charles 
Morningstar  of  Huntingdon,  R.  D.  2. 

Those  who  stayed  for  the  evening  program 
were  well  entertained  with  moving  pictures  of 
wild  life  in  native  environment.  The  pictures 
were  accompanied  by  a lecture  on  fish  and  game 
habits  by  Randolph  Thompson,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  well  qualified  to  speak  of  wild  life 
because  his  experience  along  that  line  and  his 
narrative  ability  made  it  all  very  interesting. 


Practices  may  be  adopted  which  will  not  lx: 
a hardship  for  anyone.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  fish  do  not  die  when 
the  hook  is  swallowed  and  the  leader  cut.  An 
inch  or  two  of  the  leader  may  be  lost  but 
this  is  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  a fish  saved.  If  the  leader  is  cut 
very  promptly  and  the  fish  returned  gently  to 
the  stream  it  will  be  certain  to  live.  It  is 
desirable  to  use  small  hooks.  I prefer  No.  6 
or  even  No.  8 for  minnows  and  helgramites  and 
No.  10  or  12  hooks  are  not  too  small  for 
crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

No  one  knows,  when  fishing  with  minnows 
and  helgramites,  the  right  moment  to  set  the 
hook.  If  it  is  set  too  soon,  the  fish  may 
get  the  bait  and  not  be  hooked ; if  too  late,  it 
may  seek  cover  under  a rock  when  you  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  fish  as  well  as  some  of  the 
tackle.  My  own  preference,  on  streams  where 
there  are  many  small  bass,  is  to  set  the  hook 
before  the  fish  goes  very  far  because  then 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  it  swallowing  the 
bait  and  hook.  If  the  bait  is  pulled  only  a 
short  distance  away,  the  bass  will  be  likely  to 
strike  again  when  you  may  be  more  fortunate 
in  hooking  it. 

I have  had  a lot  of  fun  fishing  for  bass  with 
fan-wing  flies.  Several  years  ago  I was  trying 
a few  standard  patterns  when  I decided  to  tie  a 
fan-wing  and  make  it  just  as  gaudy  as  possible. 
The  wings  were  brilliant  ringneck  feathers,  the 
body  was  green  with  a gold  rib,  gold  tip  and 
red  hackle  and  tail.  It  was  an  amusing  creation 
and  every  time  I looked  at  the  flies,  when  on 
the  stream,  this  highly  colored  lure  caused  me 
to  smile.  But  one  day,  when  the  stream  was 
very  low  and  I could  see  a legal  bass  occasional- 
ly in  shallow  water,  I decided  to  try  the 
fantastic  fan-wing,  tied  on  a No.  12  hook.  Can 
you  imagine  my  delight  in  hooking  and  landing 
three  nice  legal  fish  with  this  fly ! A 3'/2- oz. 
fly  rod,  tapered  line,  9-foot  tapered  leader,  and 
a long  cast  were  factors  in  this  achievement. 

In  general,  when  fishing  for  bass  and  trout 
in  Pennsylvania  waters,  the  lighter  the  tackle, 
skillfully  handled,  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
Light  tackle  contributes  to  the  sensation  of 
catching  big  fish. 


After  the  pictures  and  lecture  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  Forestry  Committee  arranged  the  final 
drawing  for  a fine  shot  gun  or  rifle.  The  lucky 
winner  of  this  prize  was  Clyde  Diehl  of 
Huntingdon. 

The  sponsors  of  the  Field  Day  event  were 
disappointed  by  the  poor  weather  conditions 
but,  they  tried  to  make  the  best  of  things  and 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  they  feel 
well  pleased  because  of  the  large  number  who 
attended  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Next  fall  there 
will  be  another  Field  Day  event  and,  if  it  does 
not  rain,  that  event  will  the  biggest  sporting 
event  in  central  Pennsylvania  during  1939. 
Again  the  Association  wishes  to  thank  all  who 
contributed  to  or  assisted  in  any  manner  in 
Saturday’s  event  and  they  continue  to  solicit 
every  sportsman’s  support  in  following  an 
active  conservation  program. 
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RESULTS  OF  SEVEN  YEARS 
INTENSIVE  STOCKING  OF 
SPAVINAW  LAKE:  AN 
IMPOUNDED  RESERVOIR 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

attempts  to  catch  them,  the  bass  were  shy  and 
refused  to  show  up  at  feeding  time  for  at  least 
three  days.  Apparently  they  can  remember  the 
incident  for  that  length  of  time. 

These  tests  and  observations  have  been  made 
many  times  over  a period  of  years,  and  are 
not  just  specific  instances.  We  are  convinced 
that  in  lakes  and  ponds  where  the  fishing  is 
heavy,  and  steady,  the  bass  therein  become  so 
wise,  and  familiar  with  the  usual  type  of  fishing 
that  plain  ordinary  tactics  will  not  lure  them 
to  strike.  We  believe  their  intelligence  to  be 
the  limiting  factor  in  the  catch.  We  have 
maintained,  and  slowly  improved,  bass  fishing 
in  Spavinaw  Lake.  We  know  there  is  an 
abundance  of  bass  there,  we  also  know  that 
increasing  the  bass  population  of  the  lake  does 
not  mean  a proportionately  increased  catch. 

Crappie  and  bluegill  do  not  respond  to 
domestication.  We  can  feed  bluegill  artificial 
food,  and  observe  them  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  we  do  the  black  bass,  but  they 
do  not  show  individuality,  or  spunk.  Likewise 
the  crappie  is  sullen  and  shy,  apparently  too 
dumb  to  flee  from  danger.  They  are  taken  by 
thousands  each  week  from  Spavinaw  Lake  in 
spite  of  large  crowds,  fast  motor  boats,  and 
general  pandemonium.  When  the  bass  are  not 
striking  the  crappie  can  always  be  depended  upon 
to  fill  the  creel.  In  behalf  of  these  popular  pan- 
fish, we  declared  a closed  season  on  the  entire 
lake  during  the  month  of  May.  We  learned 
that  the  crappie,  and  bluegill  were  unable  to 
compete  with  the  bass  for  the  desirable  spawn- 
ing areas,  which  are  limited  to  the  hollows  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  As  a result  these 
species  spawned  around  the  entire  shoreline,  and 
closing  the  hollows  alone  offered  them  little 
protection.  We  hope  to  make  the  closed  season 
an  annual  affair  since  we  have  no  Statewide 
ban  on  fishing  whatever. 

After  having  written  of  these  observations 
concerning  the  intelligence  of  black  bass,  we 
are  wondering  of  what  use  it  might  be  to  any- 
one. We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  writer 
and  observer,  in  this  case  is  only  an  amateur 
hobbyist  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  compensation  for  his  efforts.  We  are 
passing  this  on  to  you  who  may  attach  some 
significance  and  apply  it  in  some  practical 
manner. 

We  might  say  that  we  have  made  use  of 
these  observations  as  a means  of  interesting, 
and  impressing,  the  public  with  the  various 
factors  concerning  fisheries  management,  and 
the  function,  or  relationship,  of  factors  to  results. 
We  have  found  that,  in  order  to  interest  the 
average  angler  in  our  work,  we  must  first  attract 
his  attention  with  something  unusual,  or  enter- 
taining, concerning  fish  and  their  habits. 
Perhaps  by  suggesting  new  tactics,  or  methods 
of  fishing  that  will  increase  the  catch.  Such 
information  must  be  in  popular  style,  and  very 
elementary  in  nature.  Which  is  not  difficult  for 
the  writer. 

We  try  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to 
our  plans  and  our  program.  We  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  . a constant  program,  and  the 
significance  of  their  individual  cooperation. 
We  meet  with  civic  groups  at  their  weekly 
luncheons,  and  with  conservation  clubs,  as  often 
as  time  permits.  Many  of  these  groups  have 


committees  to  assist  in  keeping  our  program  on 
a permanent,  progressive,  basis.  We  have 
motion  pictures  and  lantern  slides  which  we 
show  at  every  opportunity.  The  writer  is 
working  on  a collection  of  Oklahoma  fishes, 
photographing  and  preserving  the  specimens. 
We  keep  the  preserved  specimens  on  display, 
and  live  specimens  in  aquariums  at  the  hatchery. 
We  supply  merchants  with  specimens  who  have 
aquarium  displays  in  their  show  windows. 

We  believe  the  proper  course  for  the  fish 
culturist  is  to  show  his  products  to  the  anglers, 
explain  his  plans,  define  the  results,  acknowl- 
edge the  angler’s  view,  and  strive  for  not  only 
better  fishing,  but  for  better  fishermen. 

Fish  Management  on  Municipal  Lakes  and 
Reservoirs 

Since  municipal  lakes  and  reservoirs  are  im- 
pounded for  the  purpose  of  supplying  pure 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  fish  production 
therein  must  be  considered  a secondary,  or 
incidental  matter,  and  fishing  must  be  conducted 
in  a manner  that  will  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  quality  of  the  water. 

The  question  often  arises  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  advisable,  or  practical,  to  plant  fish 
in  municipal  waters.  We  have  found  that  as  a 
general  rule,  any  body  of  water  will  become 
stocked  with  fish  by  natural  distribution  in  a 
very  few  years.  Fish  distributed  by  wading  or 
diving  birds,  and  waterfowl  are  usually  un- 
desirable species  such  as  gizzard  shad,  carp, 
bullheads,  suckers,  and  small  sunfish. 

Considering  this  factor  alone  it  seems  only 
reasonable  that  desirable  game  species  should 
be  introduced  to  forage  upon,  and  control  the 
rough  fish  population.  Especially  since  well 
regulated  fishing  need  not  endanger  the  quality 
of  the  water.  On  the  contrary,  we  in  Tulsa 
have  found  that  it  is  more  desirable  to  permit 
the  use  of  the  reservoirs  for  recreational 
purposes,  under  supervision,  and  where  sanitary 
facilities  are  provided,  than  to  have  the  public 
concentrate  on  the  stream  above  the  lake  out- 
side of  the  city’s  jurisdiction,  where  sanitary 
facilities  are  lacking. 

The  City  of  Tulsa  maintains  its  own  chemical 
laboratory  and  hourly  tests  are  made  of  the 
raw  water,  and  the  delivered  water.  The  fol- 
lowing data  given  in  the  table  was  supplied  by 
the  chemist,  Mr.  A.  B.  Jewell. 


Delivered  Water 
B.  Coli  index  B.  Coli  index 
Month  Turbidity  per  100  C.  C.  per  100  C.  C. 

Jan 6 1.5  0 

Feb 4 1.1  0 

Mar 50  19.6  0 

Apr 60  68.0  0 

May  14  57.0  0 

June  65  125.0  0 

July  40  18.0  0 

Aug 5 18.5  0 

Sept 4 4.8  0 

Oct 6 10.7  0 

Nov 10  11.2  0 


The  report  shows  that  the  B.  Coli  index  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  water  turbidity. 
Local  rains  do  not  effect  the  turbidity  of 
Spavinaw  Lake  because  most  of  the  immediate 
water  shed  is  heavily  timbered.  Turbidity  is 
caused  by  the  inflow  of  mud  from  Spavinaw 
Creek  during  heavy  run-off  in  the  farming 
region  of  North-West  Arkansas. 

The  report  also  shows  that  what  pollution  is 
received  comes  from  sources  beyond  the  control 
of  the  city.  No  amount  of  local  fishing,  or  other 
use  of  the  reservoir  has  any  effect  on  the  count. 
No  cottages  are  allowed  to  be  constructed  with- 
in six  hundred  feet  of  the  lake,  and  no  camping 
or  swimming  is  permitted  in  the  area.  Fishing 
and  boating  is  permitted  during  daylight  hours 
only.  The  public  has  been  very  generous  in 
cooperating  with  the  authorities  regarding  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  reservoir.  In  fact  it 
brings  about  a more  friendly  attitude  between 
the  citizens  and  the  utility.  The  burden  of 
bonded  indebtedness  is  much  lighter  if  the  tax 
payers  are  allowed  to  enjoy  and  receive  full 
use  of  their  water  system. 

The  extent  of  such  use  of  municipal  reservoirs 
must  be  governed  by  existing  conditions  in  each 
individual  case.  We  urge  caution  in  opening 
reservoirs  to  the  public  for  fishing.  The  size 
and  character  of  the  lake  in  relation  to  the 
number  and  character  of  the  people  who  use  it 
must  determine  the  regulations  regarding  such 
use.  Full  and  complete  authority  must  be  vested 
in  the  custodian  and  patrolman.  It  is  only 
reasonable  that  the  anglers  should  supply  the 
funds  for  this  supervision.  In  the  Tulsa  system 
the  cost  of  propagation  and  management  is  met 
by  charging  anglers  a fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
for  daily  fishing  permits. 

We  cannot  over  emphasize  the  importance  of 
educational  activities  in  connection  with  fish- 
eries management.  We  try  to  interest  the 
anglers  in  the  fundamentals  of  water  farming. 
We  prefer  the  term  water-farming  to  fish 
culture  because  most  everyone  understands  that 
there  are  certain  practices  involved  in  farming 
that  contribute  toward  a good  yield  or  harvest, 
and  that  fish  are  a crop  that  respond  to  culti- 
vation, and  like  any  crop  must  be  harvested  at 
the  peak  of  their  usefulness. 

We  have  concluded  that  the  use  of  municipal 
water  supplies  for  recreational  purposes  must 
be  based  on  a firm  management  program  rather 
than  on  an  intensive  propagation  program, 
because  many  practices  of  fish  culture  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  sanitary  water-works  system. 

Editor’s  Note:  During  recent  years,  Penn- 
sylvania fishermen  have  discussed  zvith  interest 
the  possibilities  of  opening  water  supply 
reservoirs  to  fishing.  By  presenting  this  article 
on  the  unique  plan  adopted  by  Tidsa,  Oklahoma, 
the  success  attendant  to  well-managed  fishing 
areas  of  this  type  seems  clearly  demonstrated. 
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Paul  and  Freddie  McCord,  display  an  18  inch, 

2 pound  15  ounces  smallmouth  bass  taken  on 

plug:  by  Elmer  McCord  of  Bradford  in  the 
Allegheny  River  at  Kinzua. 

APOLLO  SPORTSMEN 
HOLD  BOOSTER  MEET 

Meeting  in  the  Municipal  building  at  Apollo 
on  the  evening  of  September  27,  seventy-five 
members  of  the  Apollo  Community  Sports- 
men’s Association  and  representatives  of  seven 
other  associations  in  Armstrong  county,  dis- 
cussed plans  to  increase  membership  and  in- 
terest in  the  Apollo  Club,  reports  Frank 
Swast,  Jr.,  publicity  director  for  the  club. 

R.  Clyde  King,  a director  of  the  Apollo 
Association,  started  the  ball  rolling  with  a little 
pep  talk,  then  called  on  Ray  H.  McKissick, 
Armstrong  County  Game  Protector,  as  the 
first  speaker. 

McKissick  had  some  cheerful  news  in  report- 
ing that  small  game  seemed  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  county  this  year.  He  said  the  squirrel 
shooting  would  be  good  and  has  had  many 
complaints  of  the  animals  eating  the  farmers’ 
corn.  He  said  that  grouse,  quail  and  raccoon 
were  also  plentiful. 

He  warned  hunters  to  be  sure  and  make  a 
report  to  the  Game  Commission  of  any  accident 
and  cautioned  that  every  hunter  read  carefully 
the  instructions  that  come  with  the  license. 

In  defense  of  the  Game  Commission,  he  said 
they  would  gladly  give  the  hunters  six  months’ 
of  small  game  season  if  they  could  possibly  do 
' so.  The  small  game  season  is  from  October  31 
to  November  28,  this  year.  He  said  there 
wouldn’t  be  a doe  season  if  it  were  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  said  that  in  other  counties 
food  was  scarce  and  that  although  we  have 
food  here,  we  have  too  many  deer  in  the  county. 

“This  is  a small  game  county”,  he  said, 
“and  only  tonight  two  deer  were  killed  by 
farmers  because  of  the  damage  they  were  doing 
to  his  buckwheat.  There  are  plenty  of  other 
farmers  who  do  not  care  what  damage  the 
deer  does  and  likes  to  have  them  around.  And 
! there’s  your  problem  of  what  to  do.  I saw  44 
deer  on  one  farmer’s  wheatfield  at  one  time  and 
- he  didn’t  care  what  damage  they  did.  But  the 
neighbors  on  both  sides  of  him  were  always 
i complaining  of  the  damage  as  the  animals  ran 
back  and  forth.  It  sure  is  a tough  problem,” 

' he  concluded. 

W.  A.  Ashe,  of  Kittanning,  president  of  the 
■ Armstrong  County  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club 
• and  president  of  the  Armstrong  County  Sports- 
! men’s  League,  said  he  would  do  all  in  his 
r power  to  bring  the  Apollo  Sportsmen’s  Club 
i back  to  the  highstanding  it  once  enjoyed,  as  one 
of  the  leading  clubs  in  the  county. 

He  said  that  our  club  still  had  the  quality 
j but  not  the  quantity,  and  that  representatives 
of  all  county  associations  pledged  themselves 
to  help  put  it  on  its  feet.  He  told  of  the 
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activities  in  other  clubs,  such  as  rifle  clubs, 
skeet  shooting,  serving  lunches  after  meetings. 
He  believed  that  personal  contact  was  the  best 
method  of  securing  new  members. 

Floridan  McFarland,  president  of  the  Vander- 
grift  Club,  told  various  ways  in  which  his 
club  kept  up  the  interest,  one  of  the  best  being 
amateur  boxing  shows  for  which  the  Vander- 
grift  club  has  been  noted.  He  also  told  of  hav- 
ing special  organizers  or  solicitors  who  went 
after  the  new  members. 

“Doc”  Klingensmith,  also  of  Vandergrift, 
gave  a short  talk  and  told  some  interesting  ex- 
periences while  hunting  waterfowl. 

John  Schuyler,  travelling  game  protector,  who 
resides  in  Vandergrift  also  spoke  briefly. 

Jesse  Humes,  president  of  the  Tarentum 
Sportsmen’s  Club,  gave  a splendid  talk  in 
defense  of  the  Game  Commission  and  the  doe 
season.  He  urged  the  sportsmen  to  stick  to- 
gether and  defend  the  Commission  which  at 
all  times  had  the  best  interests  of  the  sports- 
men and  the  farmers  at  heart.  He  told  of  the 
Federation  meeting  at  Harrisburg  in  the 
Spring  and  that  with  59  counties  represented 
there  were  39  different  resolutions  on  how  to 
kill  the  doe.  He  said  that  if  at  our  own  meetings 
with  400  to  500  members  present  we  can- 
not agree  on  the  doe  problem,  how  can  you 
blame  the  Game  Commission  in  what  ever  action 
they  take? 

He  pointed  out  that  York  county  is  starting 
an  injunction  this  year,  but  asked  where  is 
Cameron  county,  the  county  that  started  it 
last  year.  “They  learned  their  lesson,”  he  said 
simply. 

Mr.  Humes,  who  was  a forceful  speaker,  told 
that  the  sportsmen  were  getting  the  best  break 
under  the  present  administration  than  they  ever 
had  before  and  commended  Governor  Earle  for 
appointing  such  men  as  Charles  French  and  Seth 
Gordon  to  high  places  in  the  commissions  and 
said  that  we  have  the  best  Sportsmen’s 
Federation  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  that 
Air.  Humes  is  a Republican  shows  the  broad- 
mindedness of  his  nature. 

He  told  of  the  lively  membership  of  his  own 
club,  which  had  outdoor  ranges  and  indoor 
meeting  place  and  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  local  sportsman  to  drop  in  any  evening  and 
visit  them. 

In  defense  of  the  doe  season,  Air.  Humes  pre- 
sented some  concrete  facts  in  the  form  of  a 
graph  chart,  showing  the  number  of  deer  killed 
each  year,  as  follows : 


1915—  1.287 

1927— 14,374 

1916—  1,722 

1928 — Closed  season 

1917—  1,725 

1929— 22,822 

1918—  1,754 

1930—20,115 

1919—  2,930 

1931— 24,796 

1920—  3,300 

1932— 19,724 

1921—  4,840 

1933— 20,480 

1922—  6,115 

1934— 21,137 

1923—  6,452 

1935— 23,800 

1924—  7,778 

1936—18,084 

1925  — 7,287 

1937— 24,894 

1926—11,646 

Preliminary  figure. 

E.  P.  Knudsen,  of  Ford  City,  chairman  of 
the  banquet  committee  of  the  Armstrong  County 
Kennel  Club,  and  Joseph  Shaffer  of  Hyde 
Park,  secretary  of  the  Kennel  club,  told  of  the 
first  annual  field  trials. 

Others  who  spoke  briefly  but  who  had 
splendid  messages  for  the  local  club  were  John 
H.  Person,  of  Tarentum ; Henry  Berengton, 
president  of  the  Braeburn  Club ; Carl  White,  of 
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Maysville,  president  of  the  Kiski  Township 
Sportsmen’s  Association ; W.  F.  Pauly, 
counselor  of  the  local  association ; and  C.  C. 
Heckman,  secretary  of  the  North  Apollo  Rifle 
Club,  who  invited  sportsmen  to  participate  in 
their  shoots  which  are  held  every  Monday 
evening. 

Carl  White  invited  sportsmen  to  hunt  on 
their  3,002  acre  farm  game  refuge  project,  but 
warned  against  shooting  in  the  restricted  areas. 
W.  F.  Pauly  urged  the  feeding  of  game  and 
on  asking  how  many  were  planning  on  doing 
this  fine  work  by  the  building  of  feeding  sta- 
tions, was  surprised  to  find  that  nine  persons 
had  already  started  this  work. 

Alotion  pictures  were  shown  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  by  R.  Clyde  King,  depicting  wild 
life  in  Canada  and  showing  several  hunting 
parties  bagging  big  game. 

Five  boys  registered  for  their  first  meeting  at 
the  Junior  Sportsmen’s  meeting  at  seven  o’clock 
and  they  were  Robert  Cartwright,  Duane  Cart- 
wright, John  Wigle  and  Grant  Allen  Daugh- 
erty, all  of  Apollo,  and  Richard  Miller,  of  North 
Apollo.  This  makes  a total  of  47  boys  who  are 
trying  for  an  honorary  membership  card. 

Edward  Helsel,  age  11,  of  204  S.  Second  St., 
attended  his  fifth  night  Tuesday  and  received 
his  honorary  membership  card.  When  "Eddie” 
reaches  his  sixteenth  birthday  he  will  be 
eligible  to  become  an  active  member  of  the 
organization.  This  makes  83  boys  who  are 
honorary  members  for  a total  registration  of 
130  future  sportsmen. 


COPY  OF  STATEMENT  AS  FII.ED  WITH 
NEW  CUMBERLAND  POST  OFFICE 
OCTOBER  11,  1938 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circula 
tion,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  Pennsylvania  Angler,  published  at 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  October  1,  1938. 

Before  me,  a notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Alex  P.  Sweigart, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown 
in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  arc 
Publisher,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners.  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Editor.  Alex 
P.  Sweigart,  Harrisburg,  Penna.;  Managing  Editor, 
Alex  P.  Sweigart;  Business  Manager,  Alex  P.  Sweigart. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a corporation, 

its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  ini 
mediately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a corpora 
tion,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address  as  will 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Board  of  Kish 
Commissioners. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 

other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  Tx»oks  of  the  company 
as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  th«  name 
of  the  person  or  corj>oration  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of 
a bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to 
believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corpora 
tion  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

Signed:  Alex  P.  Sweigart. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day 
of  October.  1938. 

Signed:'  Margaret  C.  Hughes,  Notary  Public  My 
Commission  expires  August  19.  194? 
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HERE  amd  THERE 
'm  ANGLERDOM 


October  fishing  for  carp  provided  some  real 
sport  for  Special  Warden  Chet  Steigerwalt  and 
Chet  Giesey  of  Harrisburg.  Fishing  at  the 
point  of  juncture  of  Spring  Creek  with  the 
Swatara  Creek  at  Union  Deposit,  on  October 
11,  they  caught  19  carp,  the  smallest  weighing 
two  pounds  and  the  largest  11  pounds.  The 
catch  was  made  in  less  than  four  hours,  and 
the  bait  used  were  nightcrawlers. 


Trout  fishermen  who  fished  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Lehigh  River  during  the  past  season 
enjoyed  some  excellent  fishing.  Typical  of 
reports  of  catches  on  this  stream  was  the 
following  for  the  opening  day  sent  in  by 
Warden  Keith  Harter  of  Dalton : 

Relative  to  the  first  day  of  the  trout  season, 
on  the  Lehigh  River,  I stopped  cars  at  Ell’s 
Corners  and  checked  on  the  fishermen.  My 
report  is  as  follows:  trout  counted,  native  642, 
brown  165,  and  rainbow  28.  The  largest  rain- 
bows measured  14  inches  and  12  inches.  Larg- 
est brown  trout  measured  14,  16  and  18  inches. 
The  men  I counted  were  328.  I would  judge 
that  there  were  approximately  800  men  on  this 
river,  between  Gouldsboro  and  Thornhurst. 


More  bass  and  pickerel  are  being  taken  from 
Sweet  Arrow  Lake  at  Pinegrove  in  Schuylkill 
county  during  the  present  season  on  these 
game  fish  than  at  any  time  since  the  lake  has 
been  thrown  open  to  the  public,  Fish  Warden 
Anthony  Lech  of  Cressona,  says. 

Both  large-mouth  and  smallmouth  bass  are 
found  in  this  body  of  water,  some  of  them 
ranging  up  to  23  inches  in  length  and  weighing- 
up  to  five  pounds.  There  are  much  larger  bass 
in  the  lake,  but  to  date  none  of  the  real  big 
ones  have  fallen  prey  to  minnow,  plug  or  worm. 
It  is  on  these  lures  that  practically  all  catches 
have  been  made,  Lech  says. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  catches  being  made, 
on  July  4,  56  bass  and  12  pickerel  were  taken. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  pickerel  are  being 
caught  in  numbers  and  there  is  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  these  fish,  too,  will  have  become 
numerous  in  this  water. 

The  lake  was  stocked  on  June  24  of  this  year 
with  bass,  but  the  fish  ranged  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  length,  which  are  below  the  legal 
size  limit.  Within  a few  years  these  fish  will 
have  added  considerably  to  the  sport. 

Sweet  Arrow  Lake  is  being  fished  by  scores 
of  anglers  and  at  times  the  banks  are  so 
crowded  it  is  with  difficulty  one  is  able  to  get 
a spot  in  which  to  fish. 


Among  the  bass  fishermen  of  the  county  who 
have  made  fine  catches  since  the  opening  of 
the  season,  are  Peter  Henninger  and  Whitey 
Tobias,  both  of  Pinegrove.  Between  them  they 
have  taken  21  bass  thus  far,  in  nearby  waters, 
many  of  the  fish  running  to  near  record 
proportions. 

Henninger  only  recently  took  a 1 iy2  inch 
smallmouth  bass  from  the  Swatara  Creek  near 
Jonestown,  using  a flyrod  with  a stone  catfish 
as  the  bait. 


Claude  Eiler,  active  member  of  the  “R”  Field  and  Stream  Association  of  Lebanon  with  a 22  inch 
largemouth  bass,  he  landed  in  Strack’s  Dam,  Lebanon  County,  on  a plug.  The  big  fellow  had  a 
girth  of  17  inches  and  weighed  5 pounds  6 ounces. 


I® 
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Photo  by  M.  J.  Myers 

Beautiful  Heart  Lake  in  Susquehanna  Countv.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  H.  M.  Turrell.  who  has  a cottage  on  the  lake  and  is  an  ardent 
fisherman,  reports  several  five  pound  bass  have  been  taken  from  Heart  Lake  during  the  present  season. 


Lest  We  Forget — - 

When  the  tackle  is  stored  away,  don’t  fail 
to  send  in  that  card  reporting  the  season  catch.  It  will 
aid  your  Board  in  planning  next  season’s  stocking. 
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Roake  Qare,  young  tyellolu 

Hr 

Just  a minute,  Brother  Nimrod,  afore  you're  on  your  way, 
For  it  isn't  very  often  this  old-timer  has  his  say, 

Advice  is  often  tooken,  but  forgotten  in  the  hunt, 

So  heed  a word  of  wisdom  from  this  rabbit-chasin'  runt. 

A gun  is  mighty  handy  when  a pheasant's  in  the  air, 

Or  Blackie  Bruin  is  heading  for  the  safety  of  his  lair, 

But  that  old  shootin'  iron  is  a tombstone  in  disguise, 

If  a fellow  doesn't  watch  his  step  or  thinks  himself  too  wise. 

A fence  is  built  for  safety  until  gunners  take  the  trail, 

And  then  the  thing's  as  deadly  as  any  darn  third  rail, 

A shiny  huntin'  rifle  fills  a gunner's  heart  with  glee, 

And  little  tots  will  crowd  around  to  see  it  on  his  knee, 

But  mark  my  words,  young  feller,  that  rifle  brings  dismay 
When  kiddies'  little  fingers  upon  its  trigger  play. 

Don't  point  your  gun  at  buddies  just  to  feel  its  hidden  might, 
For  Death  makes  no  exceptions  of  a gunner's  oversight. 
Don't  say  it  isn't  loaded  when  it's  handled  by  a friend, 

Make  sure  the  breech  is  empty,  or  your  friendship  ties  will  end. 
Hold  tight  that  trusty  rifle,  it  will  stand  you  in  good  stead, 

When  in  the  forest  brush  appears  a deer's  majestic  head, 

But  drop  that  gun  upon  the  ground  or  bump  it  on  a post, 

And  you  will  never  see  again  the  ones  you  love  the  most. 

So  take  a tip,  young  feller,  from  a rabbit-huntin'  runt, 

Take  care  and  you  will  long  enjoy  the  glories  of  the  hunt. 

By  Had  Dison, 

Evening  Public  Ledger — Philadelphia. 
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THE  deer  problem  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  a subject  of  con- 
troversy for  a great  many  years,  and  although  the  Game 
||  Commission  has  employed  every  means  at  its  command  to  remedy  it, 
all  remedial  steps  have  met  with  opposition  of  one  sort  or  another. 

When  the  deer  problem  first  became  acute  back  in  1923,  farmers  and 
( orchardists  were  loud  and  profuse  in  their  appeals  for  relief.  However, 
J the  Commission  was  forstalled  in  its  efforts  to  grant  that  relief  by 

f sportsmen  who,  for  obviously  selfish  reasons,  gave  no  thought  what- 

ever to  the  landowner  or  his  crops,  insisted  on  buying  the  special  licenses 
, allocated  to  certain  townships  and  parts  of  townships  in  the  South 
Mountain  district  of  the  Commonwealth,  tearing  them  up  and  flinging 

I them  to  the  four  winds  in  order  that  no  reduction  in  the  herd  could 
be  made. 

Subsequently,  when  the  deer  problem  became  still  more  acute  and 
more  widespread,  and  when  farmers  and  landowners,  hard  pressed  as 
they  were,  demanded  reparation  for  depredations  to  their  crops  and 
orchards,  sportsmen  again  voiced  their  protests. 

Other  methods  were  employed  to  reduce  the  deer  population,  even 
statewide  seasons  for  killing  antlerless  deer,  but  the  animals  continued 
to  increase,  and  now  they  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  sixty-seven 

counties  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  at  least  twenty  counties  there 

'■  should  be  no  deer  at  all.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  belief  of 
'!  those  who  opposed  the  methods  employed  by  the  Commission,  the 
kill  of  legal  antlered  deer  from  year  to  year  maintained  a constant 
level  and  even  continued  to  increase. 

Today  the  Commission  is  faced  with  more  vital  problems  effecting 
I its  deer  herd  than  at  any  time  in  the  Commonwealth’s  history.  Land- 
] owners  in  northern  forested  areas  of  the  state  literally  have  their  backs 
to  the  wall.  As  a result  of  over-population,  as  many  as  30  to  50  deer 
I have  been  killed  on  one  farm  in  an  effort  to  save  what  few  crops 
| remain.  These  assertions  are  not  idle  chatter ; they  are  factual.  Records 
. to  prove  their  existence  are  available  at  the  office  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  any  who  care  to  verify  them. 

Almost  1,000  deer  were  killed  by  farmers  to  protect  their  crops  and 
: orchards  during  September  alone.  The  figure  for  October  will  no 
I doubt  run  even  higher.  The  tabulation  for  the  deer  killed  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1938,  published  in  the  last  issue,  gives  concrete 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  drastic  measures  must  be  employed  if  any 
relief  whatever  is  to  be  afforded  the  landowner. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  “Why  not  trap  out  surplus  deer?” 
The  answer : The  Commission  tried  it,  but  the  task  was  laborious,  the 
cost  prohibitive.  The  question  has  been  raised,  “Why  not  employ  certain 
‘experienced’  hunters  to  shoot  out  the  old  barren  does  ?”  The  answer : 
How  many  hunters  in  Pennsylvania  are  qualified  to  recognize  an  old 
barren  doe?  And  if  such  an  attempt  should  ever  be  made,  picture  if 
you  can  the  pressure,  and  the  jealousies,  which  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  selection  of  these 
‘experts’.  Try  to  visualize  also  the  tremendous  amount  of  time  and 
the  cost  involved.  Also,  what  would  the  Commission  do  with  50,000  or 
more  deer  carcasses? 

It  is  true  there  are  some  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  where  deer 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  are  in  others.  Thank  goodness  this  is 
true  in  the  agricultural  sections,  where  the  deer  have  no  right  to  be 
anyhow.  However,  if  sportsmen  are  to  be  influenced  by 
sentimental  reasons  arising  from  the  knowledge  that  deer  are 
just  beginning  to  establish  themselves  in  their  particular  community, 
regardless  of  whether  those  communities  are  natural  deer  habitat 
or  not,  how  long  will  it  be,  we  wonder,  ere  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  those  sections  as  now  prevail  in  many  others. 

As  already  stated,  wild  deer  are  found  in  every  county  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  they  occur  only 
in  limited  numbers  in  thickly  populated  sections.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  there.  The  reason?  Simply  because  the  herd  has  increased  beyond 
its  natural  food  supply,  and  has  spread  far  beyond  its  normal 
range.  But  again  the  question  arises  from  certain  sportsmen,  “What 
has  the  Commission  done  to  increase  the  food  supply?”  The  Com- 


mission has  done  much  in  the  way  of  improvement  cuttings — thousands 
of  acres  of  them — but  it  cannot  accomplish  the  impossible.  What  it 
has  taken  Nature  years  and  years  to  create  Man  cannot  undo  in  a 
few  years. 

The  crowned  canopy  of  our  forests  cannot  be  thinned  out  overnight. 
The  13,000,000  acres  of  forest  land  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  so 
regulated  as  to  adequately  provide  enough  food  for  the  present  herd 
of  deer  within  a comparatively  few  months.  In  the  interim  what  will 
occur?  If  Man  does  not  take  a toll  by  regulated  hunting,  Nature  will. 
What  Man  does  not  kill  humanely,  Nature  will  take  through  starvation 
or  disease.  Some  hunters  say  both  sexes  are  shot  under  anterless 
seasons — even  fawns,  many  of  them  bucks.  That  is  true.  But  which 
is  more  merciful?  To  have  these  creatures  come  to  an  early  end  by 
a rifle  bullet  or  by  the  horrible  tortures  of  lingering  starvation  and 
disease  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  over-population  and  food  scarcity  ? 

The  question  also  arises,  as  it  has  always  arisen  before,  “Why  make 
the  season  statewide  ? Why  not  confine  it  to  certain  counties  ?”  The 
reason : When  a season  is  confined  to  certain  counties  there  is 

invariably  an  influx  of  hunters  into  those  sections ; and  if  ever  a 
wiping  out  of  any  particular  species  is  invited,  it  is  then.  Again,  “Why 
not  limit  the  number  of  hunters  who  go  hunting  in  these  particular 
counties?”  And  the  answer  is,  because  the  sportsmen  have  always 
protested  the  issuance  of  special  deer  licenses,  though  the  plan  may  be 
sound. 

If  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  would  only  have  faith  in  what  the 
Game  Commission  is  trying  to  do ; if  they  would  only  look  back  over 
the  last  twenty-five  years  and  take  stock  of  themselves  and  of  the 
Commission,  they  would  find  that  very  few  mistakes  have  been  made. 
Naturally  the  Commission  is  not  infallible,  but  it  has  tried  all  of  the 
things  that  have  been  suggested  and  it  has  found  them  not  only 
inadequate,  but  expensive.  Through  wise  regulation  the  Commission 
has  been  able  to  furnish  excellent  hunting  for  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  many,  many  years — such  good  hunting,  in  fact,  that  it  has 
made  many  other  states  envious  of  her  record.  Despite  this  enviable 
reputation,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  some  of  her  own  sportsmen 
are  not  supporting  the  Commission’s  endeavors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  practically  apply  seasons  and  bag  limits  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  over  600,000  hunters.  Likewise,  it  is  not  easy  to 
appease  the  continued  demand  of  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  land- 
owners  who  are  constantly  suffering  from  depredations  by  deer ; and 
whether  or  not  deer  are  prevalent  in  certain  counties  of  the  Common- 
wealth today  is  no  reason  why  they  will  not  be  prevalent  tomorrow. 
These  animals  increase  rapidly,  and  soon  reestablish  themselves. 
Furthermore,  if  some  hunters  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  animals  are 
too  scarce  in  their  particular  section  to  hunt  this  year,  they  them- 
selves can  refrain  from  hunting  them  and  encourage  others  to  do 
likewise. 

The  fact  that  the  season  is  open  does  not  say  that  it  is  compulsory 
for  every  hunter  to  go  out  and  shoot  a doe,  particularly  in  the 
section  where  he  thinks  they  have  been  thinned  out  enough  already. 
However,  he  can,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  try  to  help  reduce  the  number 
of  deer  in  those  sections  which  he  knows  are  over-populated.  One 
reason  a statewide  season  on  antlerless  deer  was  declared  was  to 
eliminate  certain  objectionable  regulations.  By  so  doing  the  Com- 
mission felt  it  was  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the  sportsmen.  At 
the  same  time  the  Commission  believed  that  the  sportsmen  in  turn 
would  make  a strenuous  effort  to  confine  their  hunting  to  those  out- 
lying rural  sections  adjacent  to  forest  areas  where  deer  are  plentiful  and 
where  farmers  and  other  landowners  are  suffering  such  tremendous 
damage — -not  in  those  sections  where  there  are  only  a few.  They 
believed  that  the  sportsmen  would  cooperate  to  the  end  that  the  affected 
areas  would  be  satisfied  and  their  own  areas  regulated. 

If  the  sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania  uphold  the  Commission  on  a policy 
of  this  sort  two  purposes  will  be  served — the  herd  will  be  reduced  in 
all  the  sections  where  it  should  be  reduced,  and  regulated  in  all  those 
sections  where  it  should  be  regulated.  And  no  harm  will  be  done 
whatever. 
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Interior  of  Pymatuning  Museum.  Note  cases  of  mounted  birds. 


Address  delivered  by  Governor  Earle  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Pymatuning  Game  Refuge  and 
Museum,  Oct.  15,  1938. 

IT  IS  with  a keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
I am  here  today  to  dedicate  this  Game 
Commission  Museum  and  wildlife  sanctuary, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  one  of  the  great- 
est conservation  achievements  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

The  basic  benefit  of  Pymatuning  Reservoir 
lies  in  its  function  of  equalizing  streamflow  of 
the  highly  industrialized  Shenango  Valley  com- 
munities which  depend  upon  its  waters  both  for 
domestic  and  industrial  water  supply.  Today, 
we  are  concerned  with  a bi-product  of  this 
project — a phase  which  is  both  near  and  dear 
to  my  heart.  This  bi-product,  of  interest  to  so 
many  millions  of  our  people  today,  has  to  do 
with  the  restoration  and  perpetuation  of  wild- 
life in  general,  and  with  migratory  waterfowl 
in  particular.  This  great  national  resource,  deci- 
mated by  overshooting  and  destruction  of  en- 
vironment during  the  past  century,  now  bids 
fair  to  be  reestablished  by  wise  federal  shoot- 
ing regulations,  and  by  recreation  of  suitable 
nesting  and  resting  environment  such  as  is 
offered  by  Pumatuning  Reservoir  and  its  game 
refuge  of  3,670  acres. 

In  consummating  a policy  for  the  multiple  use 
of  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  I welcome  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  tribute  to  the  legislatures  of 
both  Pennsylvania  and  our  good  neighbor,  Ohio, 
for  their  splendid  cooperation  in  enacting  a 
compact  fully  governing  these  uses ; the  Pyma- 
tuning Conservation  Association,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  and  other 
non-partisan  civic  organizations  for  the  many 
helpful  suggestions  which  they  have  submitted. 

These  are  days  of  highly  controversial  discus- 
sion relating  to  the  social  welfare  of  our  people. 

Many  of  the  problems  confronting  us  today 
demand  immediate  attention — a prior  right  of 
way,  as  it  were — yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  greatest  long  term  problem  confronting  the 
State  and  Nation  today,  is  that  of  adopting  an 
orderly  and  progressive  plan  of  conserving  our 
renewable  natural  resources,  such  as  forests, 
waters  and  wildlife.  Forests  and  waters  are  a 
basic  necessity  of  all  life.  Wildlife  is  a rather 
definite  barometer  of  the  ability  of  our  land 
to  support  human  life,  while  the  added  value  of 
wildlife  from  a social,  economic  and  aesthetic 
viewpoint  is  incalculable. 

Let  us  try  to  find  a modern  definition  of  the 
word  “Conservation.”  Surely,  its  practical  ap- 
plication is  not  covered  by  Webster,  which 
merely  indicates  a hoarding  of  resources.  Our 
renewable  natural  resources — forests,  waters, 
wildlife— belonging  to  the  people.  These  funda- 
mental resources — the  basis  of  all  life,  happiness 
and  wealth,  must  not  be  dispensed  for  the 
private  gain  of  the  privileged  few.  The  modern 
conception  of  conservation  as  I see  it,  is  a long- 
term plan  of  public  use  of  natural  resources  on  a 
perpetual  basis.  There  is  within  the  great 
majority  of  us  an  inherant  desire  to  participate 
in  those  wholesome  outdoor  pastimes  of  hunting 
and  fishing ; it  is  a logical  governmental  function 
to  improve  and  perpetuate  facilities  for  asso- 
ciation with  the  great  out-of-doors,  whether  it 


be  in  hunting,  fishing,  nature  study  or  just  plain 
contentment,  is  immaterial. 

Other  generations  were  guilty  of  shameful 
waste  of  our  natural  resources ; vast  forests 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  private  gain ; most 
tillable  areas  have  been  worked  down  to  the 
very  bone ; wildlife  has  been  decimated,  and 
some  species  made  extinct ; uncontrolled  com- 
mercialism turned  public  waters  into  private 
sewers,  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  major 
portion  of  our  fishing  resources. 

Pennsylvania  has  pioneered  in  game  and  fish 
restoration  by  means  of  its  two  special  funds 
established  for  this  specific  purpose.  These 
funds,  supported  entirely  by  the  sportsmen,  are 
financed  by  licenses  which  are  in  no  sense  a 
tax,  but  a voluntary  contribution  in  the  cause  of 
improved  hunting  and  fishing.  For  that  reason 
it  is  with  some  amusement  that  I look  upon 
the  recommendations  of  those  who  consider  the 
“abolition  of  the  fishermen’s  license.”  Such  a 
statement  could  arise  only  from  one  ignorant  of 
the  purpose  of  the  fishermen’s  license. 

Four  years  ago,  I pledged  to  the  sportsmen 
of  the  State  adherence  to  two  great  principles 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs ; First,  a 
strictly  non-political  wildlife  policy;  second,  the 
preservation  of  the  Game  and  Fish  funds.  As 
one  of  the  contributors  to  these  funds,  and  as 
your  Governor,  it  has  indeed  been  a source  of 
satisfaction  to  have  fulfilled  those  pledges,  and 
to  note  the  great  strides  made  by  the  Game 
and  Fish  Commissions  during  these  four  years. 

The  modernized  Game  Code  of  the  1937 
Session  provides  for  immediate  dismissal  of 
any  employe  who  engages  in  political  activity ; 
it  provides  selection  of  personnel  on  a merit 
system,  with  intensive  training  of  the  field  force 
to  fit  them  for  efficient  service.  Added  safety 
factors  for  both  hunter  and  landowner  are 
provided,  while  the  whole  code  has  been  re- 
written to  meet  modern  conservation  needs. 


In  Game  administration,  the  new  farm-game 
program  is  opening  up  many  areas  heretofore 
closed  to  hunting  and  provides  for  a better 
understanding  between  sportsmen  and  their 
hosts,  the  landowners. 

An  extensive  program  of  food  and  cover 
development,  based  upon  sound  research,  is 
the  foundation  of  better  hunting  for  the  future, 
while  output  of  the  State  Game  Farms  has 
reached  an  all-time  high.  Our  Fish  Com- 
mission, too,  has  kept  pace  by  greatly  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  its  hatcheries  and  moderniz- 
ing its  fleet  of  trucks  which  is  used  in  distribu- 
tion. A wise  1937  legislature  granted  to  the 
Fish  Commission  the  power  to  establish,  on  its 
own  initiative,  seasons,  size  and  creel  limits 
and  other  regulations  for  the  betterment  of 
fishing. 

No  doubt  the  most  important  conservation 
legislation  of  modern  times  was  the  Pure 
Streams  Act  of  1937,  which  recognizes  the 
biological  and  recreational  values  of  water,  and 
is  generally  conceded  to  be  a model  in  anti- 
pollution legislation.  That  group  which  has  for 
many  years  of  adversity,  championed  the  cause 
of  pure  streams,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
signal  victory,  yet  I must  warn  the  over- 
enthusiast that  the  mere  enactment  of  a law 
does  not  represent  the  eventual.  The  redemption 
of  our  streams  is  a long  time  program,  requiring 
a forceful  and  ever  vigilant  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  very  worst  stream  pollution  existing 
today  is  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  nation. 
Interstate  streams,  like  interstate  railroads,  are 
no  respecters  of  man-made  political  boundaries. 
They  deliver  their  ever  increasing  cargo  of 
pollution  to  the  next  user  down-stream,  all 
charges  collect. 

Congress  has  wisely  legislated  to  protect  navi- 
( Continued  on  Page  32) 
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HELL  AND  HIGH  TIMBER 

By  COREY  FORD  and  ALASTAIR  MacBAIN 


Reprinted  from  “Conservation”  as  condensed 
from  "Colliers” 

arv  UR  forests,”  states  Mr.  George  Spelvin 
\^_J  to  his  wife,  exhaling  a cloud  of 
cigarette  smoke  and  waving  his  arm  expansively 
at  the  surrounding  scenery,  “are  a priceless 
heritage.  We  must  cherish  and  protect  them. 
And  now,  my  dear,  if  you’ll  get  the  children 
back  in  the  car,  we  can  get  in  another  hundred 
miles  before  supper.” 

And  flipping  his  cigarette  butt  casually  out 
of  the  window  of  the  car,  Mr.  Spelvin  settles 
himself  behind  the  wheel,  reaches  for  the  gear- 
shift, and  the  sedan  rolls  on  its  way  once  more ; 
and  that  is  the  last  we  see  of  Mr.  Spelvin.  . . . 

It  is  not  the  last  we  see  of  Mr.  Spelvin’s 
cigarette.  Hidden  from  the  road,  it  has  landed 
on  a heap  of  brown  pine  spills,  crisp  and  dry 
as  powder  after  two  weeks  without  rain.  It 
continues  to  burn  on  down  to  the  end,  and 
gradually  the  needles  surrounding  the  live  coal 
twist  and  begin  to  grow  black. 

A sudden  puff  of  wind  flattens  the  coil  of 
cigarette  smoke,  and  the  circle  of  needles 
grows  brightly  for  a moment.  When  the  wind 
stops,  the  spiral  of  smoke  rises  again,  a little 
heavier,  and  the  rim  of  the  circle  stays  red. 

A second  puff  of  wind,  stronger  than  the 
first,  picks  up  several  glowing  needle  tips  and 
scatters  them  across  the  littered  forest  floor. 
Here  and  there  new  coils  of  smoke  arise,  as 
the  wind  drops  again,  and  a piece  of  dried 
bark  begins  to  smolder  like  punk. 

Five  minutes  later  there  is  another  sharp 
gust  of  wind,  and  the  birch  bark  gasps  and 
leaps  into  astonished  flame.  It  rolls  over, 
writhing  with  fire,  and  lands  against  a clump 
of  dried  brush  that  crackles  and  suddenly  goes 
up  in  a brisk  bonfire,  spitting  sparks.  Other  red 
tongues  begin  to  lick  silently  at  the  surrounding 
pine  litter.  The  circumference  of  the  circle  is 
widening  fast. 

Now  the  freshening  breeze  lifts  the  fire  across 
a little  gully,  and  grabs  at  the  lower  branches 
of  a pile  of  slash  and  swings  itself  up  hand 
over  hand,  clambering  from  twig  to  twig, 
reaching  for  the  bigger  branches  overhead.  The 
whole  slash  roars  aloft,  and  a rabbit  scurries 
out  panic-stricken  and  bolts  headlong  before  the 
rush  of  heat  and  strange,  stinging  smoke.  Green 
shoots  of  second-growth  in  the  advancing  path 
of  the  fire  pale  and  fling  their  arms  aloft  and 
wither  into  flame.  The  fire  is  running  uphill 
now  toward  the  big  stand  of  pine  on  the 
ridge,  riding  each  new  gust  of  wind.  The 
breeze  has  stiffened  into  a steady  gale 

About  this  time,  a lookout  in  a tower  fifteen 
miles  away  spots  the  bank  of  smoke  piling  up 
in  the  southwest.  He  locates  the  column  ap- 
proximately by  the  alidade  suspended  over  his 
map,  and  phones  the  nearest  ranger  station. 
“Between  Swift  River  and  Bald  Summit  . . . 
tough  country  back  there  . . . wind  rising.” 

The  dispatcher  checks  with  a simultaneous 
report  from  another  lookout  ten  miles  to  the 
west,  places  the  fire  exactly  where  the  two 
air  lines  between  the  towers  cross,  and  shakes 
his  head.  Black  Mountain  area.  Little  water 
available,  many  isolated  ranches  to  the  south. 
His  danger  meter  puts  the  forest  in  the  fifth 
hazard  period — exceptionally  low  humidity — 

(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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Progress  of  the  Commission’s  Program 

By  SETH  GORDON 


ALMOST  three  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  discuss 
certain  suggestions  with  your  honorable  body 
when  he  appeared  before  you,  upon  invitation, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  returning  to  the 
post  he  had  relinquished  almost  ten  years 
previously. 

During  the  intervening  three  years  the  Com- 
mission has  functioned  smoothly  and  efficiently ; 
Governor  Earle  and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet 
have  cooperated  and  allowed  the  Commission 
to  operate  on  a strictly  non-partisan  basis ; the 
organized  sportsmen  have  worked  splendidly 
with  the  Commission ; and  a fine  spirit  of  team- 
work has  been  evidenced  on  all  sides  by  the 
members  of  the  Staff,  both  field  and  office. 

All  of  the  suggestions  discussed  three  years 
ago  have  been  put  into  operation,  together  with 
numerous  other  improvements,  with  the  result 
that  the  progress  of  the  Game  Commission’s 
long-term  program  has  been  very  encouraging. 
A brief  review  at  this  time  seems  in  order. 

It  was  agreed  that  (1)  an  intensive  manage- 
ment program  be  launched  on  the  State  Game 
Lands  and  Refuges;  that  (2)  efforts  be  made 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  to  improve  wildlife  habitats 
on  the  State  Forests;  that  (3)  hundreds  of 
smaller  refuges  be  created  primarily  to  enhance 
small  game  conditions;  that  (4)  an  effort  be 
made  to  find  a solution  to  the  farm-game  prob- 
lem, especially  in  the  southeastern  and  south- 
western regions  of  the  State;  that  (5)  research 
work  be  expanded,  and  if  possible  a Federal 
cooperative  research  and  demonstration  project 
be  established  at  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
that  (6)  an  effort  be  made  to  develop  among  the 


Field  Staff  a better  understanding  of  the  ele- 
mental of  environmental  control  as  an  im- 
portant function  of  game  management,  so  that 
our  officers  might  instruct  the  public  how  best 
to  assure  maximum  annual  game  crops  instead 
of  making  law  enforcement  their  only  major 
consideration;  that  (7)  the  hundreds  of  or- 
ganized groups  of  sportsmen  be  invited  to 
shoulder  a definite  part  of  the  responsibility  by 
encouraging  them  to  sponsor  more  local  food 
and  cover  improvement  and  other  projects;  and 
that  (8)  the  Commission’s  Training  School 
program  be  broadened  more  completely  to 
equip  its  field  officers,  and  to  develop  trained 
men  to  fill  future  vacancies. 

It  also  was  agreed  that  a general  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Staff,  especially  in  the  field,  be 
studied  in  the  hope  of  effecting  greater  operating 
efficiency  and  economy,  and  to  distribute  the 
entire  load  more  evenly. 

Lands  & Refuges — The  recent  developments 
in  connection  with  the  Commission’s  lands  and 
refuges  program  have  been  especially  significant. 
The  Commission  began  buying  State  Game 
Lands  in  1920.  Up  to  June  1,  1927,  the  year 
the  license  fee  was  increased  to  $2.00  and  75 
cents  from  each  resident  license  was  earmarked 
for  lands  and  refuges,  the  Commission  had 
purchased  92,640.62  acres.  During  the  next  8 
years,  ending  June  1,  1935,  the  Commission 
acquired  372,781.35  acres,  or  an  average  per 
year  during  that  period  of  46,597.67  acres.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  from  1920  to  May  31,  1935 
the  Commission’s  total  purchases  of  465,421.97 
acres  averaged  31,028  acres  annually. 

During  the  past  three  fiscal  years  the  total 
area  purchased  aggregated  123,000  acres,  or  an 


average  of  41,000  acres  annually.  On  October 
1st  the  Commission  owned  a total  of  588,418.52 
acres,  with  a very  considerable  additional  acre- 
age under  contract  for  purchase. 

The  purchases  recently  have  mostly  been 
the  more  expensive  smaller  tracts,  many  of 
them  old  farm  land,  in  sections  remote  from 
extensive  forest  regions,  principally  for  small 
game.  The  Commission  should  now  give 
further  consideration  to  its  future  land  purchase 
policy,  as  the  management  drain  on  its  resources 
is  becoming  increasingly  larger. 

On  May  31,  1935,  the  Commission  had  a total 
of  174  refuges  of  all  classes,  with  an  aggregate 
of  129,589  acres.  On  October  1st  of  this  year 
we  had  a total  of  261  refuges  (other  than  those 
on  the  new  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Projects), 
with  an  aggregate  of  138,946  acres.  The  turkey 
refuge  program  started  about  five  years  ago  has 
been  further  expanded,  many  of  the  old  large 
refuges  have  been  reduced  in  size,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  established  in  the 
surrounding  territory  primarily  to  benefit  small 
game. 

Early  in  1936  the  Commission  approved  an 
intensive  food  and  cover  improvement  program 
on  its  lands,  and  since  that  time  approximately 
10,000  acres  have  been  undergoing  such  treat- 
ment. The  net  income  through  timber  sales 
resulting  therefrom  to  October  1 has  aggregated 
$10,665.00. 

Two  years  ago  the  Commission  adopted  a 
group  management  plan  for  all  of  its  lands  and 
refuges,  thereby  improving  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  these  widely  scattered  holdings 
and  doing  the  job  more  efficiently  than  was  here- 
tofore possible. 


* A Special  Report  Submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  October  5,  1938. 
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By  undertaking  this  improvement  program, 
and  establishing  many  more  small  refuge  units, 
the  Commission  has  not  only  increased  the  game 
carrying  capacity  of  its  own  lands,  but  it  has 
thoroughly  sold  the  value  thereof  to  others  who 
are  now  undertaking  similar  programs  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Following  a series  of  conferences,  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  is  now  devot- 
ing much  more  attention  to  improvement  opera- 
tions on  the  State  Forests  which  will  benefit 
wildlife. 

Farm-Game  Projects— Based  upon  pre- 

liminary studies  of  the  problem  in  Pennsylvania 
and  various  other  states,  the  Commission  in 
1936  launched  a new  type  of  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  Program  in  twenty-one  agricultural 
counties,  near  centers  of  population,  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  plans  to  encourage  landowners  to 
cooperate  in  the  improvement  of  game  condi- 
tions, and  to  induce  them  to  throw  open  to 
public  hunting  large  acreages  which  heretofore 
had  been  posted  in  these  heavily  hunted 
agricultural  counties. 

The  response  to  this  undertaking  was  sur- 
prising. Both  the  farmers  and  nearby  sports- 
men reacted  most  favorably,  and  up  to  October 
of  this  year  a total  of  71  such  projects,  in 
eighteen  (18)  of  the  twenty-one  (21)  counties, 
had  been  signed  up.  The  total  area  of  these 
cooperative  projects  is  70,087  acres,  more  than 
half  of  which  had  previously  been  closed  to 
public  hunting. 

On  these  71  projects,  a total  of  612  refuge 
units,  comprising  4,798.5  acres,  or  an  average  of 
almost  eight  (8)  acres  each,  have  been 
established  to  date,  with  more  to  be  installed 
prior  to  the  hunting  season. 

The  majority  of  the  832  farmers  who  have 
entered  into  these  agreements,  under  which  the 
hunting  rights  on  their  lands,  many  of  which 
had  been  closed  to  public  hunting,  are  turned 
over  to  the  Commission  for  five  or  ten  years, 
and  nearby  groups  of  organized  sportsmen  are 
cooperating  nicely  with  the  Commission.  The 


value  of  the  projects  is  already  showing  up  (1) 
through  improved  game  conditions,  (2)  more 
and  better  public  hunting  grounds,  and  (3) 
practically  no  complaints  from  any  of  the  land- 
owners  relative  to  abuses  on  their  property  from 
careless  hunters. 

Demands  for  expansion  of  this  cooperative 
program  to  include  other  farming  counties  are 
increasing,  and  dozens  of  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions are  offering  to  help  establish  and  im- 
prove such  projects  if  and  when  the  Commis- 
sion’s funds  will  allow  the  further  expansion 
of  the  plan. 

This  undertaking,  still  in  the  experimental 
stage,  has  attracted  nation-wide  attention.  It 
certainly  constitutes  an  important  approach  to 
the  farm-game  problem,  but  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  secure  the  active  aid  of  our  190,000 
farm  owners  and  tenants. 

Research  & Demonstration — The  expansion  of 
the  Commission’s  research  program  during  the 
past  three  years  has  brought  much  favorable 
comment  from  sportsmen  and  others  interested. 
The  furtherance  of  this  work  on  a sound, 
practical  basis  will  supply  badly  needed  in- 
formation for  the  Commission’s  future  guidance 
and  assistance. 

The  establishment,  early  in  1938,  of  a co- 
operative research  and  demonstration  project  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  the  College,  and 
the  Commission,  will  not  only  supply  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Commonwealth,  through  their 
own  extension  service  channels,  additional  badly 
needed  information  relative  to  easy  ways  and 
means  to  improve  wildlife  conditions,  but  will 
supplement  the  Commission’s  own  research 
work.  At  the  same  time  it  will  enable  the 
College  to  offer  courses  in  wildlife  management 
to  students  who  are  prospective  extension  agents 
or  farmers,  or  who  desire  to  enter  the  field 
professionally. 

Through  this  program  the  same  channels 
which  were  largely  responsible  for  the  needless 
destruction  of  wildlife  cover  on  Pennsylvania’s 


farms  will  be  used  to  encourage  the  restoration 
of  that  which  has  been  needlessly  devastated. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  distribution  of 
a special  bulletin,  “Wildlife  in  the  Farm 
Program”  has  struck  a most  responsive  chord. 
The  demand  for  it  has  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions. Farmers  and  sportsmen  alike  are  using 
the  bulletin  extensively,  and  it  is  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  the  wide  distribution  of  this 
publication  is  fully  justified. 

Jobs  for  Organised  Groups — The  Commis- 
sion’s efforts  to  enlist  more  active  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  organized  groups  of  sportsmen 
has  been  exceptionally  well  received.  The  Co- 
operative Farm-Game  Program,  the  suggestions 
in  the  new  bulletin  just  mentioned,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sportsmen’s  Rearing  Pen.  the  wider 
distribution  of  day-old  pheasant  and  quail 
chicks,  the  establishment  and  development  of 
refuges  and  propagation  areas,  the  trapping  and 
re-distribution  of  native  game,  the  planting  of 
food  plots  with  the  Commission’s  special 
mixture,  and  various  other  undertakings  recently 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  have  given  these 
groups  something  definite  to  do  to  improve 
wildlife  conditions  in  their  own  community. 

The  further  development  of  these  cooperative 
activities  merits  the  Commission’s  serious  con- 
sideration. A working  organization  of  sports- 
men is  a decided  asset;  a group  organized  sole- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  securing  more  game  from 
the  Department  for  stocking  purposes  is  useless. 
Every  organization  should  have  a real  working 
program  ! 

Employee  Training  — The  Commission’s 
Training  Program  as  it  is  now  functioning, 
presented  in  a preliminary  way  by  one  of  your 
numbers  in  1935,  was  formally  adopted  early  in 
1936  and  put  into  operation  immediately.  The 
striking  thing  about  this  institution  is  not  the 
fact  that  50  of  the  officers  now  in  the  field 
were  selected  by  competitive  examination  and 
graduated  from  the  School,  but  the  effect  the 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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DEER  DAMAGE  STUDY  PLOTS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  J.  C.  MIDDOUR 
Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and 

JAMES  N.  MORTON 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


IT  HAS  been  frequently  pointed  out  that  an  over-supply  of  deer  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  understory  of  tree  growth  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  forest  and  of  the 
cover  and  food  supplies  so  badly  needed  by  the  deer  herd  and  by  grouse  and  other  small  game 
species  frequenting  forest  areas. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  noted  by  deer  in  natural  growth,  in  areas  where  the  supply  is 
greater  than  the  normal  carrying  capacity,  it  has  also  been  apparent  for  a number  of  years 
that  there  were  considerable  losses  sustained  to  planted  evergreen  trees.  This  has  been  noted 
both  in  trees  planted  by  the  Commonwealth  and  by  private  individuals,  especially  in  or  near  the 
forest  areas.  In  many  instances  the  loss  has  consisted  of  practically  the  entire  plantation  of 
trees  which  would  have  afforded  winter  protection  to  wildlife  as  well  as  future  timber  supplies. 

In  order  to  bring  together  accurate  and  reliable  information  and  to  help  develop  a better 
understanding  of  this  serious  problem,  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  cooperated  in  a special  study  of  deer  damage,  starting 
in  the  spring  of  1929.  In  accordance  with  this  cooperative  plan,  eight  study  plots  were 
established  on  four  different  state  forests  in  Clearfield,  Cumberland,  Huntingdon,  and  Pike 
Counties.  Each  of  these  four  study  areas  consisted  of  two  one-acre  plots.  One  of  each  of 
these  two  one-acre  plots  was  completely  enclosed  with  a deer  proof  fence  iy2  feet  high. 
The  other  companion  one-acre  plots  were  left  unfenced.  Special  care  was  used  in  the 
selection  of  companion  plots  to  make  certain  that  areas  were  selected  with  similar  natural 
growth  conditions  and  other  factors  that  would  affect  tree  growth.  The  eight  plots  (four 
fenced  and  four  unfenced)  were  planted  with  selected  planting  stock,  the  fenced  areas  were 
planted  with  the  same  species  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unfenced  areas. 

The  field  work  in  connection  with  the  project  was  supervised  by  James  N.  Morton,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  and  Richard  M.  May,  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

The  purpose  of  these  plots  was  to  provide  the  two  cooperating  agencies  with  specific  and 
exact  information  as  to  just  how  much  damage,  and  what  kind  of  damage,  are  done  to  planted 
trees  in  widely  scattered  localities  where  deer  are  present.  The  fact  that  each  plot  purposely 
exposed  to  unrestricted  deer  browsing  had  an  adjacent  control,  or  check  plot,  provided  that 
there  would  be  removed  any  possibility  of  other  factors  influencing  final  results. 
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; The  plots  were  established  in  the  spring  of  1929  and  when  completed 
j were  examined  in  May,  1929,  to  determine  the  percentage  of  establish- 
I ment  of  the  trees  on  both  the  unfenced  plots,  where  browsing  would  be 
unrestricted,  and  on  the  fenced,  or  check  plots,  where  deer  could  not 
j enter.  At  intervals  thereafter  the  plots  were  re-examined  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  trees  remaining  on  the  fenced  plots  as  contrasted  with 
the  number  on  the  unfenced  plots.  Thus  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a 
fairly  accurate  answer  to  the  question,  “How  much  and  how  severely 
do  deer  damage  planted  forest  trees  ?” 

The  most  recent  inspection  of  the  plots  was  made  during  September, 
1938  by  J.  C.  Middour,  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  and 
i Messers  C.  C.  Freeburn  and  John  R.  Langenbach,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
1 Game  Commission. 

Cumberland  County — Two  adjoining  areas,  one  fenced,  of  one  acre 
each  were  laid  out  in  Cook  Township  on  the  north  side  of  the  Benders- 
ville  road,  one  mile  each  of  Pine  Grove  Furnace.  The  plots  are 
located  on  an  abandoned  field  which  was  covered  with  grass  and 
weeds.  The  aspect  is  southerly  and  the  ground  is  level.  The  sites  are 
classified  as  Quality  I. 

The  two  plots  were  planted  with  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  Norway 
spruce  and  Japanese  larch.  In  the  examination  of  the  plots  made  in 
September  1938,  it  was  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  count  of  the 
survival  of  the  different  species  as  they  are  now  too  large,  and  the 
branches  have  grown  together  in  most  places  on  the  fenced  areas.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  the  planted  trees  have  made  a much 
better  growth  on  the  south  side  of  the  plot  than  on  the  north  side, 
both  in  regard  to  total  height  growth  and  percentage  of  stocking. 

IThe  following  average  heights  were  observed  on  the  fenced  areas : 

White  pine  12  ft.  Scotch  pine  15  ft. 

Larch  14  ft.  Spruce  ft. 

On  the  unfenced  area  the  trees  showed  quite  evidently  the  effects 
of  deer  browsing  since  the  establishment  of  the  plantation.  The  stock- 
ing is  poor  and  the  height  growth  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  within 
the  fenced  area.  The  stocking  or  survival  on  the  unfenced  area  is  less 
than  75%  of  that  on  the  fenced  area.  Scotch  pine  forms  about  80% 
of  the  trees  in  this  area,  and  there  are  very  few  white  pine  remaining. 

The  following  average  heights  were  observed  on  the  unfenced  areas : 

White  pine  4 ft.  Scotch  pine  8 ft. 

Larch  14  ft.  Spruce  3 ft. 

Clearfield  County — Two  adjoining  areas,  one  fenced,  of  one  acre  each, 
were  laid  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  Clearfield-Penfield  Road  in  Pine 
Township,  one-fourth  mile  north  of  the  Clearfield  State  Forest  Tree 
Nursery.  The  area  was  in  open  brush  land  and  prior  to  planting  was 
cleared  of  all  brush  and  debris.  The  species  planted  were  red  pine 
transplants,  Japanese  larch,  Scotch  pine  and  white  spruce. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 


Badly  damaged  spruce  In  plot  on  Clearfleld-Penfleld  road. 
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Browsed  Larches  and  Pines  in  the  Sample  Plot. 
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The  Val  ua  ble  M uskrat 


At  night  the  river  is  his  broad  highway. 


Editor’s  Note:  We  have  graciously  been  per- 
mitted to  reprint  this  additional  chapter  from 
the  splendid  little  book  “Animal  Neighbors  of 
the  Countryside”  and  hereby  tender  our 
apologies  to  its  author,  Joseph  Wharton  Lippin- 
cott,  for  having  named  the  book  incorrectly  in 
the  first  installment. 

WHEN  I was  a boy,  the  coming  of  the 
trapping  season  was  always  announced 
at  school  by  the  powerful  odor  of  fresh  musk 
which  filtered  through  the  class  room  as  certain 
trapping  enthusiasts  among  the  boys  would  try 
to  slip  into  their  seats  unobserved.  They  would 
be  late  for  class  because  they  tended  their  traps 
and  hurriedly  skinned  their  catch  before  leaving 
home;  and  so  persistent  was  the  muskrat  odor 
that  no  amount  of  washing  would  remove  it 
from  the  hands.  Literally  it  had  to  wear  off ! 
It  comes  from  two  glands  or  sacs  near  the 


tail  which  are  laid  bare  in  the  process  of  skin- 
ning the  animal. 

So  many  styles  of  furs  are  produced  from 
muskrat  that  these  animals,  only  about  two 
pounds  in  weight,  have  gained  great  importance 
in  the  fur  market,  particularly  as  they  raise 
two  and  sometimes  even  four  families  of  young 
each  year  and  therefore  are  very  numerous  in 
ponds,  streams  and  boggy  meadows.  Like  the 
beaver,  this . rodent  has  shiny  long  hairs  mixed 
with  the  fine  shorter  fur ; when  these  are  re- 
moved, and  the  fur  trimmed  and  dyed,  the 
pelts,  sewed  together,  can  be  made  to  resemble 
the  seal’s  in  a thousand-dollar  coat,  and  several 
other  fashionable  varities  such  as  mole  and 
ermine. 

On  warm  spring  evenings  I sometimes  see 
muskrats  swimming  in  the  pools  of  the  creek 
long  before  darkness  settles  down.  They  have 
burrows  in  the  banks  which  open  into  the 
stream  and  also  on  the  land ; but  they  are 


By  JOSEPH  WHARTON  LIPPINCOTT 

Copyright,  1938,  by  Joseph  Wharton  Lippincott 

really  water  animals  and  rarely  leave  its  vicinity 
except  in  the  early  autumn  when  some  of  them 
go  across  country  to  find  other  streams  and 
ponds.  If  one  of  them  is  met  in  his  travels, 
he  will  stand  his  ground  and  be  ready  to  fight. 
Indeed,  he  may  do  the  attacking  himself  and 
give  a serious  bite  on  a man’s  leg.  This  is 
not  because  of  an  evil  disposition  but  because, 
far  from  water,  the  poor  rat  knows  he  is  not 
speedy  enough  to  escape  by  flight  and  so  should 
bluff  it  out  and  make  himself  look  tough. 
When  the  sun  sinks  to  the  horizon  an  old  one 
will  come  out  of  the  burrow  by  way  of 
the  water  entrance  and  remain  perfectly  still 
for  a minute  or  two  with  only  his  head  show- 
ing while  he  looks  about  and  listens  for  enemies. 
Assured  that  all  is  well,  he  swims  slowly  to  the 
far  bank,  climbs  up  on  the  stones  and  then 
walks  up  one  of  his  well-worn  paths  until  he 
reaches  a patch  of  grass  where  he  can  dig  up 
a mouthful  of  roots.  Instead  of  eating  at  once, 
he  carries  them  to  the  water  where,  frequently, 
he  washes  off  the  dirt  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  coon  washes  the  blood  out  of  meat  and  fish. 

Trying  to  waylay  and  catch  a feeding  rat  is 
an  exciting  experience  because  to  do  so  you 
must  somehow  come  between  him  and  the  bank. 
He  dashes  for  the  water  on  the  same  little 
path  by  which  he  has  left  it,  and  runs  into  you 
or  between  your  legs.  And  a rat  weighing  two 
pounds  and  measuring  nearly  two  feet  is  no 
mean  adversary.  If  he  reaches  the  water  he 
is  gone,  for  he  dives  and  swims,  well  below  the 
surface,  until  again  in  his  burrow.  The  oily, 
long,  outer  coat  sheds  water  and  keeps  it  from 
soaking  into  the  soft  under-fur.  A large  part 
of  the  rat’s  time  is  spent  in  keeping  the  fur  in 
good  order.  This  he  does  by  work  with  both 
mouth  and  feet. 

In  the  spring  and  again  in  the  autumn,  the 
muskrats  do  considerable  traveling  up  and  down 
watercourses  in  their  neighborhood,  but  when 
winter  ice  covers  everything  they  stay  near 
their  burrows  and  do  much  of  their  feeding 
on  roots  of  water  plants  under  the  ice  where 
they  are  more  safe  from  enemies.  Sometimes 
when  skating  I come  across  a rat  swimming 
underneath  me.  It  is  said  that  a lumberman 
sometimes  kills  one  by  hitting  the  ice  above  it 
with  an  ax  and  thus  stunning  the  animal  which 
can  then  be  chopped  out,  but  I have  never 
tested  this  and  do  not  intend  to,  for  the 
interesting  creature  deserves  a better  fate. 

Only  the  otter  can  outswim  him  in  the  water, 
for  his  hind  feet  are  partly  webbed  and  his 
tail,  flattened  on  each  side,  helps  wonderfully 
as  a rudder ; his  little  front  feet  are  held 
against  his  body  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way. 
But  one  enemy,  the  mink,  is  a particularly 
serious  menace.  While  the  muskrat  can  outdive 
this  vicious  water  weasel,  he  can  be  cornered 
or  surprised,  and  his  young  are  helpless  when 
the  mink  comes  into  the  burrow  and  discovers 
them.  The  muskrat  is  such  a fighter  that 
occasionally  an  old  one  can  defend  not  only 
himself,  but  also  the  baby  rats. 

One  might  expect  a diving  rat  to  get  his 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Ethics 


from  the  Trapline 

By  S.  V.  SEDLAK 


Thousands  of  hoys  trap  in  Pennsylvania,  the  muskrat  and  skunk  falling  easy  prey  to  their  skill. 


WHEN  the  cool  days  of  autumn  arrive 
there  come  with  them,  peculiarly 

enough,  a period  of  transition  in  the  woodlands. 
Especially  does  this  vivid  change  manifest  it- 
self shortly  after  crafty  Jack  Frost  has  found 
his  chance  to  blow  his  breath  of  cold  air  so 
mightily  and  yet  so  determinedly  over  every 
highland  and  vale.  The  brilliant  green  of 
summer  gradually  converts  itself  into  an  em- 
blazoned canopy  of  a radiant  rainbow-like  array. 
The  golden  yellow  of  the  maples,  birches, 
poplars  and  the  beeches,  the  crimson  red  of 
more  maples,  oaks,  dogwoods  and  sumacs  with 
added  touches  of  intense  purple  and  tawny 
brown, — in  bold  contrast  with  the  emerald  ever- 
green of  plumy  hemlocks  and  pines,  truly,  a 
pretentious  display  of  pomp. 

This  seasonal  transition,  however,  does  not 
confine  itself  to  just  one  phase;  it  goes  deeper 
in  its  actions.  The  wildlife  of  the  forest  feels 
its  effects  and  the  fur-bearing  creatures  com- 
mence to  wrap  up  into  a heavier,  a warmer,  a 
more  dense  and  colorful  coat  of  body  protection. 
Some  undergo  a complete  color  change,  a pro- 
tective measure  which  nature  bestows ; others 
commence  to  build  their  winter  homes  to  shelter 
them  from  the  wraths  of  a winter  cold,  and 
food  is  harvested  and  stored ; still  others  com- 
mence to  gorge  themselves  with  nutriment 
because  during  the  frigid  weather  they  must 
hibernate  and  live  through  a period  of  comatose 
sleep. 

During  this  time  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  commonwealth  many  a man  pre- 
pares himself  for  a sojourn  into  the  woods,  or 
at  least  he  thinks  of  it  because  the  hunting 
season  is  nigh.  The  better-to-do  fellows  usually 
take  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  where  they  share 
in  a hunting  lodge  and  there  they  spend  their 
days  of  leisure.  They  enjoy  their  favorite 
sport — hunting.  In  many  instances  a dog  is 
used  because  it  is  man’s  best  friend  and  a dog 
is  a companion,  indeed,  if  success  is  measured 
in  terms  of  companionship  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  hunt. 

In  that  same  mountain  fastness  an  incon- 
spicuous trapper  starts  his  operations.  He  has 
strung  out,  one  here,  one  there,  and  in  another 
place  two,  perhaps  three  traps,  and  so  on,  a 
line  of  foot-gripping  steel,  concealed  in  promis- 
ing spots  to  catch  Sir  Reynard,  the  fox,  the 
most  elusive  creature  of  the  highlands.  The 
hunter’s  dog,  be  it  a beagle,  a pointer  of  what- 
not, possesses,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  habits 
identically  that  of  a fox.  It  will  paw  around 
here  and  there,  it  will  be  attracted  by  this  and 
that,  yes,  even  follow  in  precisely  the  same 
places  as  a fox  does,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
of  these  meanders  the  dog  steps  into  a trap. 

In  most  cases,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
the  dog  has  a larger  paw,  it  merely  trips  the 
trap  and  goes  on,  but  occasionally  it  happens 
that  the  trap  takes  hold  and  after  a little 
tugging,  a dog  frees  itself ; and  rarely  it 
occurs  when  the  gripping  steel  takes  on  a firm 
hold.  Now,  if  my  dog  would  get  fastened  into 
a steel  trap,  rest  assured,  I would  not  like  it. 
But  gentlemen,  there  is  no  positive  dividing  line. 
Like  I mentioned  above,  fox  habits  are  dog 
habits  too.  The  law  permits  the  trapper  to  use 
steel  traps  in  his  pursuit  after  fox ; the  law 


permits  your  dog  to  pursue  the  game — fair  and 
square  to  all  concerned. 

Now  then,  we  suppose  a dog  was  actually, 
which  rarely  occurs,  caught.  What  happens  ? 
That  depends  much  on  how  broad-minded  or 
narrow-minded  the  master  is.  If  he  knows  his 
wildlife  stuff,  if  he  is  a gentleman  characterized 
with  the  precept  of  a sportsman,  he  naturally 
understands,  and  releases  his  dog  with  no  ill- 
will  towards  his  fellow  sportsman.  He  will 
leave  the  trap  lay,  or  will  reset  it  or  hang  it 
up  on  a bush. 

The  law  forbids  the  use  of  a trap  greater 
than  six  and  a half  inches  in  jaw  spread.  A 
trap  of  this  maximum  size  is  a costly  article 
and  an  amateur  trapper  cannot  afford  to  buy 
and  use  it  extensively  so  when  a dog  gets  caught 
in  one  of  these  large-sized  traps  you  may  rest 
assured  that  it  is  the  property  of  a “schooled” 
fox  trapper — a master  of  the  trapline.  Further- 
more, feel  assured  that  the  trap  was  placed  only 
after  careful  precautionary  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  trapper.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  set  so  that  a dog  would  be  caught. 
He  uses  his  head  for  more  than  just  a hat- 
rack  ; he  figures  his  work  out  from  every  angle 
because  his  aim  is  to  get  what  he  desires  most, 
and  certainly  a dog  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
desirable creatures  when  one  falls  into  his 
traps. 

Fox  trapping  is  in  itself  a distinct  line  of 
work.  It  differs  from  other  trapline  technique 
because  it  pertains  to  the  craftiest  fur-bearer 
that  roams  over  our  hills.  It  requires  more 
skill,  more  care,  more  labor  and  more  time  to 
do  the  job  to  be  successful.  It  is  one  phase  of 


trapline  work  which  includes  many  obstacles 
to  overpower. 

A successful  fox  trapper  is  a hard  working 
fellow,  one  who  has  passed  through  the  various 
stages  of  painstaking  experiences.  He  has 
learned,  but  only  after  several  years  of  endeavor, 
to  know  nature  and  the  laws  of  nature  as  they 
belong  to  us  of  the  Allegheny  highlands. 

He  has  helped  immensely  to  keep  in  balance 
our  wildlife  status.  Without  him  game  con- 
servation would  gradually  fall  off  and  reach  a 
point  of  alarm.  Why?  Because  most  fur- 
bearing  animals,  especially  foxes,  belong  to  the 
order  of  Carnivora ; because  they  are  a species 
of  wildlife  which  occupies  almost  wholly  a 
nocturnal  habit. 

To  continue  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  hunting  in 
field  or  forest,  small  game  or  big  game,  we,  who 
use  dogs  must,  of  necessity,  play  fair  with  the 
trapper.  We  should  use  him  as  a fellow  friend. 
We  should  give  him  encouragement.  He  keeps 
under  control  those  animals  which  prey  most 
on  our  small  game. 

If  time  permits  this  winter,  I expect  to 
prepare  for  booklet  form  a “treatise  on 
trapping”.  It  will  cover  the  subject  from  the 
more  modern  and  practical  angle  of  applica- 
tion. It  will  explain  how  to  place  traps  for 
fox  which  will  divert  the  course  of  a dog ; 
how  to  release  skunks,  when  so  desired,  from 
traps ; etc. ; methods  that  work,  are  simple  to 
use,  and  which  have  come  to  me  naturally 
during  a course  of  a score  of  trapping  seasons. 
It  will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  actual 
photographs  showing  application  in  use. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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Former  President  of  the  Game  Commission,  Adolf  Muller,  of  Norristown,  left,  and  Col.  Nicholas 
Biddle,  now  President,  comparing  their  first  day’s  kill  at  the  home  of  the  former. 


The  editor  of  the  Game  News  attended  the 
56th  stated  meeting  of  the  American  Ornitho- 
logist’s Union  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  October  18  and  19.  Several 
hundred  members  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  several  foreign  countries  were 
present,  and  some  excellent  papers  were  read, 
both  technical  and  general.  Of  paramount  in- 
terest to  the  Game  Commission  were  the  fine 
colored  motion  pictures  shown  by  Dr.  A.  A. 
Allen,  of  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  field  of  photography.  Now  that  the 
Commission  realizes  what  can  be  done  in  this 
particular  field,  strenuous  efforts  will  be  put 
forth  to  prepare  for  the  education  of  sportsmen 
and  school  children  in  Pennsylvania  the  best 
possible  motion  picture  subjects  on  wildlife  and 
conservation  in  general.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
duplications  can  now  be  made  of  color  film  by 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  a very 
nominal  sum. 


Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission cracked  down  on  another  bunch  of 
illegal  deer  killers.  This  time  the  Commission’s 
cordon  tightened  around  a gang  of  Perry  County 
men  whom  the  Commission  has  been  trying  to 
apprehend  for  the  past  several  years. 


BEAR-DEER  KILL  CORRECTED 

Immediately  after  the  Tabulating  Machine 
Company  gave  the  Commission  results  of  its 
tabulation  covering  game  kill  reports  submitted 
by  88%  of  the  licensed  hunters  for  1937,  John 
Mock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  others 
questioned  the  bear  kill  figures,  as  published  in 
the  October  Game  News.  Members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Staff  also  were  somewhat 
nonplussed  by  the  reported  kill  of  912  bears. 

After  analyzing  the  situation  several  capable 
members  of  the  Staff  were  detailed  to  examine 
all  of  the  deer  and  bear  kill  reports  (which 
had  been  retained  for  other  purposes)  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  employes  of  the 
Tabulating  Machine  Company  might  have  mis- 
read some  because  they  were  carelessly  filled 
out.  It  was  found  that  certain  of  the  cards  had 
been  completed  in  such  a way  that  a person 
not  entirely  familiar  with  all  angles  of  the 
problem  could  easily  have  mispunched  them  as 
covering  both  deer  and  bears,  when  in  reality 
the  hunter  intended  to  report  a deer  only.  By 
eliminating  these  and  adding  the  few  additional 
individual  reports  that  later  came  direct  from 
the  hunters  the  total  now  stands  39,347  deer  and 
537  bears  instead  of  39,009  deer  and  912  bears. 


The  newspaper  mat  service  inaugurated 
recently  has  had  tremendous  favorable  response, 
and  the  Commission  is  grateful  for  such 
splendid  cooperation.  Through  it  over  a half 
million  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  will  be  able 
to  gather  first  hand  information  on  what  the 
Game  Commission  and  the  sportsmen  are  doing 
from  their  local  papers. 


Officials  of  the  Biological  Survey,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  were  called  upon  recently 
to  identify  two  animals  thought  by  some  indi- 
viduals to  be  young  timber  wolves.  They  were 
live  trapped  in  a remote  section  of  McKean 
County  called  the  Owl’s  Nest  by  Game  Com- 
mission trappers  and  sent  to  Harrisburg  where 
at  first  glance  the  Survey  and  Academy  experts 
confirmed  the  belief  of  Seth  Gordon  and  other 
game  officials,  and  of  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoe- 
maker, former  U.  S.  Ambassador  and  well- 
known  Pennsylvania  conservationist,  that  the 
animals  were  coyotes. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  wolf  scare  has 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  At  intervals  covering 
the  past  twenty-five  years  coyotes  have  been 
sent  in  by  trappers  who  believed  they  had 
captured  wolves.  Their  occurrence  is  easily 
traced  to  people  who  brought  them  in  from 
the  West,  and  tiring  of  keeping  them,  permitted 
them  to  escape.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
escape  of  their  own  volition.  There  are  still  a 
few  in  the  McKean  County  section  and  if  they 
are  not  killed  by  hunters  this  season  the  Com- 
mission may  plan  to  trap  them.  Let  alone,  they 
could  reproduce  to  a point  where  costly  control 
methods  might  be  necessary. 


W.  C.  Shaffer,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Protection,  recently  returned  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  where  he  spent  a week  in  helping 
formulate  a Game  Protector’s  Training  School 
such  as  Pennsylvania  now  operates  today,  and 
in  teaching  portions  of  the  curriculum  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Pennsylvania  course  of  study. 


This  outfit,  according  to  previous  reports, 
was  said  to  be  working  out  of  a public  garage 
in  Loysville,  where  it  is  alleged  certain  members 
of  the  gang  would  commandeer  a customer’s 
car,  sometimes  first  removing  the  license  plates 
to  avoid  detection. 

Thursday  night,  October  13,  officers  of  the 
Commission  stopped  a car  in  Shaffer’s  Valley 
with  three  occupants  in  it.  When  the  officers 
flagged  them,  their  first  action  was  to  throw 
a gun  out  into  the  bushes.  The  weapon 
later  proved  to  be  a loaded  double-barrel, 
one  shell  containing  a pumpkin  ball,  the 
other  buckshot.  The  two  men  in  the  back  seat 
had  a large  pail,  capacity  about  14  gallons, 
between  them.  In  the  trunk  of  the  car  was  a 
wash  boiler. 

These  men  admitted  they  were  out  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  deer,  and  that  one  of  the 
party  just  previous  to  the  apprehension  had 
fired  two  shots  at  one  but  as  far  as  they  knew 
hadn’t  hit  it.  All  of  the  men  were  arrested  and 
subsequently  paid  fines  of  $100  each  for  attempt- 
ing to  kill  deer  in  closed  season.  Those  in- 
volved included  Leslie  Egolf,  J.  R.  Stum,  and 
George  D.  Myers,  all  of  Loysville. 

The  irony  of  the  whole  situation  is  that 
these  men  are  part  of  a group  in  that  section 
of  Perry  County  which  has  openly  opposed  the 
antlerless  deer  season.  Officers  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  were  Charles  B.  Baum,  Special 
investigator  for  the  Commission ; Joseph  S. 
Checklinski,  Traveling  Game  Protector;  Wilbur 
Cramer,  Superintendent  of  the  Training  School, 
assigned  temporarily  on  law  enforcement  work ; 
and  H.  E.  Russell,  Game  Refuge  Keeper. 
Officer  Baum,  who  had  charge  of  the  detail,  said 
repeated  attempts  had  previously  been  made  to 
catch  these  men  in  the  act  of  illegally  killing 
deer. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of 
Paul  N.  Ebersole,  one  of  our  fellow  workers. 
He  joined  the  Game  Commission  personnel  on 
February  24,  1936,  having  been  theretofore 
employed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  was 
assigned  to  a legal  clerkship  in  the  title  and 
abstracting  division,  where  he  served  until  some 
time  in  February,  1938,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Mont  Alto  Sanitorium.  His  associates 
anticipated  his  early  return,  fully  restored  to 
health,  but  on  October  27  they  were  shocked 
to  learn  of  his  death  at  the  Sanitorium. 

Paul  was  a cheerful,  faithful  and  efficient 
employe,  a loyal  friend,  and  devoted  to  his 
family.  He  had  a genial  and  radiant  personality, 
the  memory  of  which  will  long  be  cherished. 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  his  family. 


Two  more  Game  Protectors  narrowly  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  a hit-and-run  driver 
recently  when  that  individual,  suffering  a guilty 
conscience,  recognized  the  officers  who  attempted 
to  stop  him  and  stepped  on  the  gas.  He  led 
them  a merry  chase  for  23  miles  over  the 
worst  kind  of  back  roads  in  Perry  County. 

Several  officers  of  the  Commission  were  on 
duty  in  Perry  County  that  night  looking  for 
deer  spotlighters,  and  when  the  aforementioned 
vehicle  approached  the  driver  was  given  a 
signal  to  stop  by  one  of  the  uniformed  officers. 
Stepping  on  the  gas,  hitting  and  wrecking  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  state  car,  the  man  tempor- 
arily made  his  getaway.  The  officers  chased 
him  all  over  the  country  and  finally  headed  him 
off  on  the  improved  road  south  of  Newville. 
When  they  finally  collared  him  they  recognized 
in  him  a man  whom  they  had  suspected  of 
violating  the  Game  Law  for  several  years, 
especially  spotlighting  deer.  His  name  was  Sam 
Nikels,  R.  D.,  Newville. 

When  Nikels  realized  that  the  jig  was  up 
and  that  there  was  a possibility  of  his  being 
turned  over  to  the  Motor  Police  as  a hit-and- 
run  driver  he,  knowing  the  penalty  for  that 
offense  to  be  more  severe,  immediately  pled 
guilty  to  having  killed  a deer  illegally.  He  was 
then  taken  before  a Justice-of-the-Peace  who 
assessed  a fine  of  $100. 

Nikels  repeatedly  has  boasted  about  his  deer 
killing  forays  ; likewise  he  has  boasted  that  he 
would  never  stop  for  an  officer  on  the  highway. 
The  irony  about  Nikels’  case  is  that  last  year, 
while  a member  of  a sportsmen’s  association  in 
Cumberland  County,  he  repeatedly  carried  on 
his  car,  both  on  the  rear  and  front,  posters 
proclaiming  “BE  A SPORTSMAN.  DON’T 
SHOOT  THE  DOES!” 

Officers  of  the  Game  Commission  concerned  in 
this  case  included  Charles  B.  Baum,  Joseph 
Checklinski,  H.  E.  Russell,  and  Wilbur  M. 
Cramer.  It  is  hoped  that  apprehension  of  Nikels, 
as  well  as  three  members  of  a deer  spotlighting 
gang  from  Loysville,  will  have  a salutary  effect 
upon  other  out-of-season  violators.  They  may 
get  away  with  their  nefarious  practices  for 
awhile,  but  the  Game  Protectors,  like  the 
“Mounties”,  get  their  man  in  the  end. 


A movement  to  develop  more  recreational 
facilities  in  Pennsylvania  is  gaining  considerable 
momentum,  according  to  a recent  copy  of  the 
minutes  of  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Recreational  Council.  The  Council 
comprises  representatives  from  the  various 
state  departments  who  have  in  mind  the  de- 
velopment of  a sound  scheme  of  recreational 
activities  in  all  its  diversified  forms.  At  the 
initial  conference  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
adult  education  recreation  program  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  already 
6,800  different  centers  in  which  it  is  carrying 
on  education  and  recreational  work,  with 
between  4,700  and  4,800  supervisors  and  leaders, 
700  of  them  being  in  Pittsburgh  and  900  in 
Philadelphia.  The  program  will  also  include 
exploitation  of  Pennsylvania  State  Parks,  as 
well  as  a program  of  wildlife  conservation. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  an- 
nounces the  purchase  of  thirty  additional  tracts 
of  good  game  land  aggregating  12,691  acres  in 
fifteen  counties  of  the  Commonwealth  as  fol- 
lows: 106  acres  in  Londonderry  Township,  Bed- 
ford County,  adjoining  State  Game  Lands  No. 
104;  1,757  acres  in  Catherine  Township,  Blair 
County,  in  the  Beaver  Dam  section ; 17  acres 
in  the  Heacock  Mountain  district  of  Bucks 
County;  230  acres  in  Wayne  and  Amity  Town- 
ships, Erie  County ; 100  acres  in  Belfast  Town- 
ship, Fulton  County,  adjoining  State  Game 
Lands  No.  65;  1,271  acres  in  Zerbe,  Coal  and 
Shamokin  Townships,  Northumberland  County; 
248  acres  in  Washington  Township,  Schuyl- 
kill County ; 180  acres  in  Lower  Turkey  Foot 
Township,  Somerset  County,  adjoining  State 
Game  Lands  No.  Ill  ; 1,145  acres  in  Pittsfield 
Township,  Warren  County;  638  acres  in 
Lebanon  Township,  Wayne  County;  166  acres 
in  Ohio  Township,  Beaver  County ; 84  acres  in 
West  Cameron  Township,  Schuylkill  County ; 
725  acres  in  Moore  Township,  on  the  Blue 
Mountain,  Northampton  County;  400  acres  in 


Beaver  Township,  Columbia  County ; 3,086  acres 
in  Bucks  and  Bear  Creek  Townships,  adjoining 
State  Game  Lands  No.  91  in  Luzerne  County  ; 
and  880  acres  in  Cromwell  Township,  Hunting- 
don County,  adjoining  State  Game  Lands 
No.  99. 

Although  it  will  require  a number  of  months 
to  examine  the  titles  and  make  the  surveys  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  these  tracts,  hunters  will 
have  access  to  the  lands  this  fall. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  an- 
nounces the  publication  of  another  new  and 
very  fine  educational  bulletin  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  sportsmen,  naturalists  and  school 
children.  It  concerns  the  recently  dedicated 
Pymatuning  State  Game  Refuge  and  Museum 
located  on  Ford  Island,  just  a few  miles  south 
of  Linesville,  Crawford  County.  This  Refuge 
is  Pennsylvania’s  first  and  only  waterfowl 
sanctuary,  and  the  Commission’s  new  booklet 
fully  describes  its  acquisition,  tells  about  the 
thousands  of  ducks  that  stop  to  feed  and  rest 
there  during  spring  and  fall  migrations,  and 
other  interesting  information.  The  booklet  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  of  wild  birds 
and  animals  frequenting  the  sanctuary,  part  of 
which  is  also  occupied  by  upland  game  as  well 
as  waterfowl.  Those  interested  in  securing 
copies  should  write  the  Game  Commission  at 
Harrisburg  enclosing  ten  cents. 

The  Museum  contains  almost  200  mounted 
specimens  of  waterfowl  and  shorebirds  frequent- 
ing the  Refuge  and  the  interest  displayed  in  it 
in  the  short  time  since  it  has  been  opened  is 
proof  of  its  tremendous  educational  value.  Dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  days  the  Museum  was 
open,  a total  of  4,260  visitors  registered.  On 
one  Sunday  alone  809  persons  registered  and 
a great  many  visited  the  building  who  did  not 
register.  The  first  Sunday  after  the  official 
opening  on  October  15  between  five  and  six 
thousand  people  were  on  the  ground. 
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This  supposed  young  “timber  wolf”  turned  out  to  be  a coyote.  It  was  caught  in  Elk  County,  north 

of  Ridgway. 


The  Game  Commission  is  determined  to  help 
stop  the  stealing  of  hunting  dogs.  Evidence  of 
the  alertness  of  some  of  its  field  officers  was 
recently  brought  to  light  in  a larceny  case  sur- 
rounding the  theft  of  a valuable  coon  dog  by 
Lawrence  College,  of  Defiance,  and  Herman 
Welsh,  of  Rays  Cove,  Bedford  County,  both  of 
whom  were  sentenced  in  court. 

Game  Commissioner  William  G.  Fluke,  of 
Saxton,  got  a tip  which  led  the  Commission’s 
officers  to  Ohio,  where  Hon.  L.  Wooddell,  Com- 
missioner of  that  State’s  Conservation  Division, 
assigned  several  of  his  expert  investigators. 
Together  they  caused  the  arrest  of  one  Samuel 
Welch,  of  Conesville,  Ohio,  formerly  a resident 
of  Bedford  County,  for  possessing  deer  illegally. 
The  hide  was  found  deeply  buried  at  his  home. 
Welch  plead  guilty,  and  acknowledged  that 
he  had  killed  the  deer  in  Rays  Cove,  Penn- 
sylvania, last  Spring.  His  fine  was  $100  and 
costs. 

Of  late  years,  because  of  their  specialized 
training,  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Protectors  have 
been  the  means  of  helping  to  recover  many 
stolen  dogs  and  firearms.  Invariably  the  thieves 
proved  to  be  game  law  violators.  These 
activities  have  been  generously  praised  by 
sportsmen  and  others. 


Asserting  that  the  shooting  of  doves  during 
September  is  “biologically  unsound,”  Frederick 
C.  Lincoln,  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
Washington,  says  the  “time  is  coming  when 
the  season  in  the  southernmost  states  must  be 
no  earlier  than  October  1.” 


Sales  of  duck  stamps  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  annual  series — July  1,  1937,  to  June  30,  1938 
— surpassed  those  for  1934-1935  the  next  highest 
year,  by  almost  150,000.  Total  sales  for  the 
four  years  amount  to  2,469,867.  Minnesota  was 
high  for  the  year  with  sales  of  97,609  stamps. 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  California,  Illinois,  Texas, 
and  Washington  followed  in  that  order. 


Wildlife  authorities  from  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico  will  assemble  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  the  week  of  February  13  for  the 
Fourth  Annual  North  American  Wildlife  Con- 
ference, sponsored  by  the  American  Wildlife 
Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
yearly  roundup  of  scientific  authorities,  lovers 
of  nature  and  sportsmen  brought  together  by 
the  sponsoring  organization,  which  is  headed  by 
former  United  States  Senatar  Frederick  C. 
Walcott. 

The  American  Wildlife  Institute’s  program, 
which  will  run  for  several  days  of  the  week, 
will  consist  of  panel  discussions  of  important 
wildlife  problems  and  technical  sessions.  In  the 
panel  discussions  controversial  problems  or 
matters  that  need  clarifying  will  be  debated  by 
those  best  qualified  on  each  particular  subject. 
At  the  technical  sessions  the  latest  scientific 
developments  in  wildlife  will  be  explained  by  the 
authorities  making  those  developments. 

Several  days  of  the  conference  will  be  given 
over  to  the  affairs  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  whose  president  is  Jay  N.  (Ding) 
Darling,  the  noted  cartoonist  and  wildlife  res- 
toration enthusiast. 

Representatives  of  the  Federation’s  affiliates 
in  each  of  the  48  States  will  convene  to  work 
out  future  plans  for  their  organization  and  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  second  Annual 
National  Wildlife  Restoration  Week. 

The  first  North  American  Wildlife  Conference 
was  called  in  Washington  in  1936  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  initial  conclave  was  so  success- 
ful and  aided  so  greatly  in  solving  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  of  wildlife  restoration  that 
a second  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1937  and  in 
1938  the  Third  Annual  North  American  Wild- 
life Conference  took  place  in  Baltimore. 


Some  five  hundred  ornithologists  and  con- 
servationists gathered  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York.  The 
dinner  terminated  the  34th  annual  convention  of 
the  Association,  which  took  place  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Dr.  Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  president  of 
the  Association  and  associate  curator  of  oceanic 
birds  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  presided  and  spoke  on  the  policy  of 
the  Association  as  regards  duck  hunting  regula- 
tions. He  said  in  part:  “The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Audubon  Societies  has  at  no  time  in 
its  history  taken  a stand  against  the  shooting 
of  game  as  a legitimate  recreation.  On  many 
occasions,  however,  the  Association  has  called 
for  complete  protection  of  particular  game  birds 
or  other  animals,  when  evidence  indicated  that 
annual  and  cumulative  depletion  endangered  the 
maintenance,  or  prevented  the  recovery,  of 
normal  populations.  To  give  wildlife,  rather 
than  gunners,  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  has 
been  the  consistent  purpose  of  the  Association, 
and  one  in  which  it  has  enjoyed  wholehearted 
support  from  many  leading  sportsmen. 

“As  regards  the  vast  reduction  of  migratory 
ducks  and  geese  in  the  United  States  since  the 
advent  of  modern  firearms,  no  other  evidence  is 
needed  than  the  progressive  trend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reduced  shooting  privileges.  When,  in 
1935,  the  numbers  of  birds  had  abruptly  de- 
scended to  a low  point  universally  admitted  to 
be  alarming,  the  National  Association  urged 
upon  the  Federal  Government  a one-year  cessa- 
tion of  waterfowl  shooting.  The  same  course 
was  advocated  in  1936  and  1937.  This  objective 
was  not  attained,  but  beyond  doubt  our  efforts 
had  much  to  do  with  the  drastic  shortening  of 
the  open  season  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  North  American  waterfowl  history,  as  well  as 
with  the  banning  of  certain  shooting  methods 
that  had  developed  into  abuses.” 

Other  speakers  were:  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Biological  Survey ; 
Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  emeritus  of 
the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies; 
Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  president  of  the  National 
Geographic  Society ; Senator  Frederic  C.  Wal- 
cott, president  of  the  American  Wildlife  In- 
stitute ; Mr.  W.  Redmond  Cross,  president, 
New  York  Zoological  Society ; Mr.  Dean  Sage, 
Jr.,  secretary,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club;  Mr. 
Arno  B.  Cammerer,  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service ; Mrs.  Andrew  M.  Williams,  chair- 
man of  conservation  committee  of  the  Garden 
Club  of  America ; Professor  J.  R.  Dymone,  of 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Zoology;  Dr. 
Robert  Cushman  Murphy,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  and 
Mr.  John  H.  Baker,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies. 

Colored  slow-motion  pictures  of  birds  of  the 
southern  Audubon  Sanctuaries  were  shown 
following  the  dinner. 


The  number  of  deer  killed  by  landowners  to 
protect  their  farm  crops  is  mounting  higher 
and  higher,  close  to  3,000  having  been  shot 
since  January  1.  More  than  40  deer  were  killed 
in  an  effort  to  relieve  damage  to  oats  and 
buckwheat  on  one  farm.  The  officer  reporting 
the  case  said  that  the  farmer  has  given  up  in 
despair,  realizing  that  he  cannot  cope  with  the 
situation  any  longer. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FIELD 

“While  assisting  Mr.  Gordon  Krieble  with 
photographic  work  during  the  week  of  October 
16,  we  discovered  another  great  white  heron 
in  the  east  marsh  area  of  the  refuge.  Pictures 
were  taken  of  the  bird.” — Refuge  Keeper  Burt 
Oudette,  Pymatuning  Refuge,  Crawford  County. 
This  is  the  second  one  of  these  birds  to  have 
come  into  the  area  this  season.  The  first  one 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Oudette  and  mounted  for 
use  in  the  Pymatuning  Museum. 


“Doves  are  very  plentiful  in  this  section, 
small  flocks  being  found  in  almost  every  corn- 
field. Pileated  woodpeckers  are  also  present  in 
great  numbers.”- — Albert  R.  Bachman,  Refuge 
Keeper,  Bedford  County. 


“Killed  a rattlesnake  that  had  three  small 
rabbits  in  it ; the  snake  was  only  about  three 
feet  long.  Killed  another  one  the  same  day 
that  was  at  least  4 feet,  and  which  was  empty.” 
—Refuge  Keeper  D.  H.  Franklin. 


“Three  old  geese  with  young  have  been 
observed  at  Pymatuning  Refuge.” — Refuge 
Keeper  Burt  Oudette. 


“On  July  11,  I killed  a rattlesnake  near 
the  cabin  in  Refuge  51-A.  A large  bulge  in 
the  body  showed  that  it  had  eaten  recently. 
I opened  it  and  found  that  it  contained  a half- 
grown  rabbit.  The  head  and  front  legs  were 
already  digested.  The  body  of  the  rabbit  was 
covered  with  hair  but  the  hind  legs  were  bare. 
The  rabbit  had  been  swallowed  head  first.” — • 
Refuge  Keeper  George  Sprankle. 


Travelling  Game  Protector  John  S.  Shuler 
reports  that  he  was  recently  given  a report 
of  a blacksnake  crawling  into  a house  and  into 
a bird  cage.  It  ate  four  canaries,  and  then 
was  unable  to  get  out  of  the  cage. 


G.  E.  Spinney,  Acting  Forest  Supervisor  of  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  has 
demonstrated  the  feeling  of  that  Department,  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  sportsmen  are 
concerned,  by  having  gone  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  a mimeographed  folder  showing 
the  road  systems  and  towns  on  the  Forest,  as  well  as  listing  accommodations  for 
hunters,  etc.  The  Department  also  published  a map  showing  the  areas  where  deer 
are  over- abundant.  The  Allegheny  National  Forest  with  its  426,000  acres  of  public- 
owned  land  offers  some  of  the  finest  deer  hunting  in  the  State,  and  the  sportsmen  who 
hunt  in  that  section  are  asked  to  show  the  same  appreciation  for  the  National 
Forest  as  they  do  for  the  State  Forest,  being  careful  with  fire  and  of  human  lives.  They 
are  also  asked  to  report  their  observations  of  the  deer  on  that  area  as  such  information 
will  greatly  help  both  forest  and  game  officials  to  study  more  thoroughly  the  range  and 
density  population  of  the  animals. 


Members  and  Guests  at  the  56th  Stated  Meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists  Union.  Washington.  D C 


Left:  The  end  of  a perfect  day  for  a couple  of  seasoned  woodcock 
hunters. 

Top:  Trails  End.  The  dog,  however,  apparently  wants  to  go  hack 
for  more. 

Bottom  Left:  Typical  of  the  opening  of  the  season.  These  fellows 
had  a good  time  and  a good  bag. 

Bottom  Right:  The  Pymatuning  held  the  limelight  for  western 

Pennsylvania  duck  hunters  this  fall. 


'»7> 


Right:  The  four  unusual  flashlight  pictures 
of  deer  were  taken  by  Robert  B.  Ford, 
well  known  camera  enthusiast,  Homestead, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ford  works  with  four 
and  five  cameras  at  one  time,  so  that  when 
an  animal  trips  one  off  the  others  operate 
simultaneously  thereby  giving  him  shots 
from  different  angles. 
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Game  and  Forestry  Exhibit  of  the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  It  was 
displayed  during  a farmers  picnic  sponsored  by  the  organization. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  UNITED  SPORTSMEN 


Many  constructive  ideas  were  promulgated 
and  many  excellent  resolutions  passed  at  the 
31st  Annual  State  Convention  of  the  United 
Sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Mountain 
Lake  Club  House,  Scranton,  in  August.  Ex- 
tracts of  the  minutes  of  the  convention  which 
just  reached  the  editor  follow: 

Of  particular  interest  concerning  the  acti- 
vities of  the  head  camp  for  the  past  year  is 
the  fact  that  over  34  visits  were  made  to 
various  auxiliary  camps  at  which  time  talks 
were  given  and  motion  pictures  shown.  One 
old  camp  was  reorganized  and  four  new  ones 
established. 

Officers  elected  included  J.  Q.  Creveling, 
Former  Member  of  the  Game  Commission, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Honorary  President ; H.  S. 
Smith,  Forty  Fort,  President;  Ray  Wooten, 
Sugar  Notch,  First  Vice-President ; William 
Anneman,  former  Game  Protector,  now  retired, 
Scranton,  Second  Vice-President ; C.  R.  Kelch-. 
ner,  Forty  Fort,  Recording  Secretary;  H.  S. 
Nicholson,  Wilkes-Barre,  Treasurer,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Mortimer,  Wilkes-Barre,  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Directors  appointed  for  three-year  terms  in- 
cluded William  Anneman,  Dr.  Mortimer,  Clinton 
Hyde,  of  Dallas,  William  Roan,  of  Larksville, 
and  Paul  Gardner,  of  Scranton.  Those  elected 
for  two-year  terms  included  Stephen  Emanuel 


of  Wilkes-Barre ; Francis  H.  Coffin,  Former 
Member  of  the  Game  Commission,  Scranton ; 
Peter  Zikoski,  Greenwood;  Ray  Wooten;  and 
Thomas  Mineo,  South  Scranton.  For  one  year: 
C.  R.  Kelchner,  Dr.  E.  S.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre, 
H.  S.  Smith,  Floyd  Baker,  and  H.  S.  Nicholson. 

Resolutions  in  part  are  as  follows : Increasing 
the  fisherman’s  license  fee  50  cents  for  purchas- 
ing, leasing  and  maintaining  streams  and  lakes ; 
making  it  unlawful  to  make,  sell  or  have  in 
possession  any  nets  larger  than  those  prescribed 
by  law  for  inland  water  fishing  unless  a permit 
shall  have  first  been  issued  by  the  Fish  Com- 
mission; penalty  $100;  opposing  any  further 
limitations  of  the  use  of  firearms ; requesting 
that  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  vigorously  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  pure  streams  bill ; 
requesting  repeal  of  the  Act  now  permitting 
fishing  for  pickerel  through  the  ice ; commend- 
ing the  State  Game  Farms  and  asking  the  Game 
Commission  to  continue  to  operate  them  at  full 
capacity ; appointing  a committee  to  study  the 
land  posting  problem ; asking  the  Game  Com- 
mission to  negotiate  with  the  U S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  relative  to  spraying  timberlands 
with  chemicals  different  than  those  used  by 
them  in  handling  the  gypsy  moth  spray  in 
order  to  save  game  from  poisoning ; requesting 
an  amendment  to  the  present  Sunday  fishing  law 
to  permit  the  taking  of  bait  fish  on  Sunday, 
and  limiting  the  day’s  possession  on  live  bait 


of  the  combined  species  to  50 ; requesting  the 
Fish  Commission  to  endeavor  to  get  water  com- 
panies to  open  their  impounded  water  to  fish- 
ing under  mutual  restriction ; recommending 
the  purchase  of  public  streams  and  lakes  as 
funds  become  available ; recommending  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  on  the  list  of 
unprotected  birds ; closing  all  fishing  through 
the  ice  in  all  inland  lakes,  streams,  and  rivers. 

Judge  C.  Linneus  Hovan,  who  acted  as  toast- 
master, stressed  the  splendid  work  that  was 
being  done  through  the  organization  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources.  Seth 
Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, gave  a very  interesting  review  of  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  improvement  of  condi- 
tions from  the  earlier  days  to  the  present  time. 
In  his  review  he  stated  that  the  first  sports- 
man’s organization  was  formed  in  the  year  1844 
and  is  still  in  existence.  Hon.  Charles  French, 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  Rev.  F.  J.  Tru- 
scott,  Member  of  the  Fish  Commission,  both 
spoke  briefly  on  the  work  of  that  Department. 
Hon.  John  Price,  Member  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission, also  gave  a brief  address.  Introductions 
include  Chief  Harder,  Fish  Warden,  Lacka- 
wanna County ; Philip  Sloan,  Game  Protector, 
Luzerne  County ; M.  E.  Shoemaker,  District 
Fish  Supervisor ; J.  Gilford,  District  Game 
Supervisor ; and  William  Anneman,  Retired 
Game  Protector  of  Lackawanna  County. 


At  the  Divisional  Meeting  of  the  North- 
western Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  held  in  Mercer,  October  9, 
C.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Sharon,  was  elected 
President ; Odd  McCleary  of  Ellwood  City, 
Vice-President ; Seth  L.  Myers,  of  Sharon, 
Secretary ; and  Paul  Howard,  of  Erie, 
Treasurer.  A valuable  idea  was  born  in  the 
electing  of  both  the  President  and  Secretary 
from  the  same  town,  in  that  quick  action  can  be 
taken  in  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  The 
most  important  resolution  passed  at  the  session 
was  to  support  the  ruling  made  by  the  Game 
Commission  on  the  1938  antlerless  deer  season. 
The  Division  also  resolved  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  having  the  limit  of  bait  fish 
reduced. 

The  new  President  of  the  Division  is  a man 
who  has  devoted  the  last  25  years  of  his  life  to 
furthering  wildlife  conservation  and  promoting 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  and  is  well  known  through- 
out the  nine  counties  in  the  Division.  He  is 
liked  and  admired  by  every  sportsman  who 
knows  him  and  the  Division  would  appreciate 
it  were  you  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  ‘News’ 
that  the  Division  is  safe  in  his  hands,  and  that 
he  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  fill  the  shoes 
of  good  old  Bill  Hughes,  the  retiring  President. 
The  Federation  voted  the  retiring  officers  a very 
great  amount  of  appreciation  for  their  well 
handled  term  of  office. — Seth  L.  Myers,  Secre- 
tary, Sharon,  Pa. 
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EXTRA!  EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

“Over  600  Crawford  county  sportsmen  are 
reported  to  be  up  in  arms  over  the  antlerless 
deer  season  and  are  on  the  point  of  marching 
on  Harrisburg  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  deer 
season,  according  to  C.  S.  Lemmen  of  Lime- 
stone, who  has  been  in  close  touch  with  recent 
developments.” 

We  quote  from  the  Marienville  Express,  issue 
of  Thursday,  September  22 : 

Certainly,  an  item  like  this  deserves  the 
“extra”  heading.  It  must  be  news  to  about 
2,200  members  of  the  Crawford  County  Branch, 
Sportsman’s  Council,  which  is  on  record  as 
favorable  to  an  antlerless  deer  season  and  which 
most  assuredly  has  made  no  protest  about  the 
six-day  season  to  be  effective  November  28.  We 
haven’t  the  vaguest  idea  who  C.  S.  Lemmen  of 
Limestone  is — nor  do  we  know  where  Lime- 
stone is  located.  But  we’re  all-fired  sure  that 
Mr.  Lemmen  is  NOT  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation,  as  the  Marienville  Express  declares. 

It  may  be  that  our  county,  and  our  own 
organization,  houses  some  sportsmen  sincerely 
opposed  to  the  plan  of  shooting  antlerless  deer 
to  reduce  and  balance  the  Pennsylvania  herd. 
But  they’re  a minority  of  good  sports  who  are 
going  along  and  not  raising  hell  and  threatening 
political  reprisals  as  are  the  York  county 
“sportsmen”  who’ve  threatened  to  throw  out  the 
entire  administration  because  of  the  antlerless 
deer  season.  Talk  about  putting  the  administra- 
tion of  game  and  fish  codes  in  politics.  The 
“sportsmen”  are  doing  it  down  there  with  a 
vengeance. 

We’re  as  certain  as  we  are  that  the  Crawford 
County  Branch,  Sportsman’s  Council,  is  a live, 
progressive,  aggressive,  cooperating  organiza- 
tion, that  there  is  NO  band  of  over  600  Craw- 
ford county  sportsmen  ready  to  march  on 
Harrisburg  in  an  attempt  to  halt  the  deer 
season.”  There’s  no  band  of  six,  let  alone  600! 

Mr.  Lemmen  of  Limestone  either  has  been 
having  pipe  dreams,  or  he’s  allowed  his  name 
to  be  used  in  the  dissemination  of  a piece  of 
utterly  false  propaganda.— The  Sportsman’s 
Nevus,  published  in  the  interest  of  Crawford 
County  sportsmen  by  the  County  Branch, 
Sportsman’s  Council,  affiliated  with  Division  F, 
State  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


The  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Society 
recently  held  a Father  and  Son  meeting,  at 
which  over  100  members  of  the  association  and 
their  sons  were  present.  Hunting  and  fishing 
stories  and  movies  were  the  main  highlights  of 
the  program,  at  the  completion  of  which  every 
boy  was  presented  with  a copy  of  the  booklet, 
“Pennsylvania  Bird-Life”,  published  last  August 
by  the  Game  Commission. 


The  Pioneer  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, of  Allentown,  recently  put  on  a 
drive  for  a membership  of  1,500.  The  club  now 
has  over  1,000  members.  In  order  to  stimulate 
interest  15  door  prizes  were  given  out,  all 
valuable  hunting  equipment,  at  its  Booster  Meet- 
ing. The  club  has  started  its  fall  and  winter 
activities  and  is  erecting  many  feeding  shelters. 
It  also  supplied  17  farmers  with  seeds  for  plant- 
ing a winter  food  supply. 


LOST! 

Sunday  evening,  October  30,  1 female  hound, 
two  years  old,  blue  tick  about  24  inches  tall, 
black  ears  with  silver  streaks,  black  markings 
on  body.  Lost  in  vicinity  of  Bob’s  Creek,  near 
Game  Refuge  Keeper’s  headquarters.  Last  seen 
near  Diamond  Run  school  house.  Dog  wearing 
name  plate  and  collar  with  telephone  number 
and  address.  Reward  offered.  Communicate 
with  Joseph  Oravcz,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  26C, 
Portage,  Pa. 


According  to  game  officials,  a great  many 
hunters  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  opening 
hour  for  deer  and  bear  shooting  this  season 
begins  at  9 :00  o’clock  the  same  as  it  did  for 
the  opening  of  the  small  game  season.  This 
is  not  the  case,  game  officials  announced,  stating 
that  the  opening  hour  for  both  the  bear  season 
which  begins  November  14  and  the  antlerless 
deer  season  which  begins  November  28  is  at 
7 A.  M. 


During  the  coming  antlerless 
deer  season,  the  Commission 
urges  hunters  to  cooperate  by 
removing  the  deer  in  outlying 
farm  districts  where  they  do  not 
belong.  Such  cooperation  will 
reduce  the  herd  and  relieve 
deer  damage  to  farm  crops. 


The  American  Kennel  Club  Class  13  inch 
and  15  inch  all  age  Beagle  Dog  field  trial  held 
on  the  Castle  Shannon  Sportsman’s  grounds 
Sunday,  October  16,  had  a fine  entry  of  36 
dogs.  The  Judges  included  Joe  Brinsky ; S.  J. 
Gardner ; and  James  Hughes,  who  gave  a good 
account  of  themselves  and  handled  the  trials 
like  real  veterans ; Field  Marshall  William 
Meuschke,  and  his  committee  also  functioned 
nobly. 

Winners  of  the  15  inch  Class:  First,  Echo 
Dell  Ruff,  owned  by  O.  B.  Weinman,  Bellevue ; 
Second,  Sun  Valley  Emma,  owned  by  Dan 
Francis;  Third,  Whiskey  Run  Jack,  owned  by 
F.  J.  Campbell ; Fourth,  Hoods  Sassy  Quenn, 
owned  by  P.  W.  Metz,  Pittsburgh ; Reserve 
Class : Leir  Zaphs  Indigo  Streak,  owned  by 
J.  W.  Leirzaph,  Pittsburgh. 

Winners  of  the  13  inch  Class : First,  Sheiks 
little  Diva,  owned  by  J.  H.  Huddard,  Pitts- 
burgh ; Second,  Crishlys  Peggy,  owned  by 
Charles  Crishly,  Carnegie ; Third,  Flip  Daisy, 
owned  by  O.  B.  Weinman,  Bellevue;  Fourth, 
Hoffmans  Sally,  owned  by  George  Hoffman, 
Crafton.  Reserve  Class : Bardone  Tulip,  owned 
by  Sam  Calderone,  Pittsburgh. 

The  run-off  between  the  13  inch  and  15  inch 
classes  for  the  grand  prize  was  made  between 
Echo  Dell  Ruff,  of  the  15  inch  and  Sheiks 
Little  Diva,  of  the  13  inch  and  was  won  by 
Echo  Dell  Ruff. — George  C.  Dietrich,  President. 


ONE  ROTTEN  APPLE  - - 

One  rotten  apple,  so  the  saying  goes,  can 
do  a lot  of  damage  to  a barrel  of  good  ones. 
By  that  token,  too,  organizations  of  any  kind 
must  be  careful  of  the  members  allowed  to  speak 
or  act  for  them. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  are  no  different.  They  are 
judged  by  the  public  upon  the  behavior  of  their 
members.  If  a member  of  the  Blank  Sports- 
man’s club  is  seen  trespassing  upon  another’s 
property,  seen  shooting  ducks  out  of  season, 
caught  by  a warden  with  more  than  the  legal 
bag  limit  of  game,  or  found  violating  the  con- 
servation laws,  the  reputation  of  the  club  is 
bound  to  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the  general 
public. 

Of  all  sportsmen,  members  of  organized  clubs 
should  be  the  most  careful  in  their  actions  and 
utterances,  for  their  fellows  are  bound  to  suffer 
because  of  an  individual’s  misdeeds. 

It  works  the  other  way,  too.  If  the  members 
of  Blank  Sportsman’s  club  have,  through  the 
exercise  of  care  and  good  sportsmanship,  built 
up  a good  reputation,  land  owners  will  be 
glad  to  extend  favors  not  granted  to  non- 
members. 

We  know  of  many  sportsman’s  clubs  which 
have  such  fine  reputations  with  farmers  and 
land  owners  that  members,  simply  by  showing 
their  membership  cards  are  allowed  the  freedom 
of  many  private  lands  otherwise  closed  to 
hunters. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  sportsmen’s 
groups  which  do  not  have  the  best  of  reputa- 
tions. Their  members  have  not  always  been 
careful.  Perhaps  only  two  or  three  members 
have  really  been  bad  actors,  but  still,  the  rest 
suffer,  and  people  say,  “Sportsmen?  Why  last 
fall  I saw  Joe  Zilch  and  Johnny  Dokes,  both  of 
’em  members  of  the  Blankety  Blank  Fish  and 
Game  club  out  hunting,  and  they  were  violating 
every  rule  of  good  sportsmanship.  If  that’s  the 
kind  of  guys  they  have  in  that  club,  I’m  steering 
clear !”  “Yeah,  I saw  some  of  the  boys,  too ! 
They  broke  down  more  fences,  punctured  more 
cows,  and  endangered  more  lives  than  the  rest 
of  the  hunters  put  together.  Sportsmen  ? My 
eye !” 

So — it  pays  to  be  careful,  to  see  to  it  that 
every  member  lives  up  to  a definite  code  of 
good  sportsmanship.  Members  of  sportsmen’s 
clubs  should  set  an  example  for  other  hunters. 
Observe  all  the  rules  of  safety,  common  sense, 
and  good  conservation. — From  The  Wisconsin 
Sportsman. 


The  Mill  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Association 
recently  decided  to  award  a first  prize  of  $3.00 
for  the  heaviest  pheasant  shot  and  a second 
prize  of  $2.00  for  the  next  heaviest.  Prizes  of 
$2.00  each  were  also  awarded  for  the  heaviest 
rabbit  and  squirrel.  The  organization  also  voted 
to  purchase  and  release  300  cottontail  rabbits 
for  restocking  in  that  section. 


The  Forest  and  Stream  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, of  Coaldale,  officially  opened  a splendid 
hunting  cabin  in  the  Pocono  Mountains,  near 
Albrightsville.  The  structure  is  built  to  ac- 
commodate fifty  members. 
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LEAGUE  SUPPORTS  COMMISSION 


The  Pennsylvania  division,  Izaak  Walton 
league  of  America,  ended  its  two  day  state  con- 
vention at  York,  October  21  and  22  by  re- 
affirming its  confidence  in  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  to  establish  an  open  antlerless 
season  and  to  close  the  buck  season  this  year. 

Action  was  taken  in  a resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  delegates  after  they  heard  the 
Commission’s  open  doe  season  ruling  ably  de- 
fended by  John  M.  Phillips,  Pittsburgh,  former 
head  of  the  Commission  and  a pioneer 
conservationist. 

Addressing  the  delegates  at  the  Colonial 
hotel,  Mr.  Phillips  said  doe  outnumbered  the 
male  deer  forty  to  one  and  held  that  a healthier 
herd  would  be  the  result  of  killing  off  many  of 
the  old  does. 

Must  Decrease  Herd 

Heavy  damage  to  crops  have  resulted  from 
deer  entering  farmlands  because  they  cannot  get 
nourishing  food  in  the  forests  and  hills,  Mr. 
Phillips  declared.  “One  farmer  in  Potter 
county,”  he  added,  “killed  47  deer  this  year  to 
save  his  oat  crop.” 

While  he  urged  a long  range  program  to 
better  care  for  the  deer,  Mr.  Phillips  said  the 
herd  must  be  decreased  to  enable  conserva- 
tionists to  adequately  deal  with  the  problem. 
“By  decreasing  the  number  of  doe  we  are  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  immediate  problem,”  he 
contended. 

He  said  young  deer  were  dying  by  thousands 
because  they  cannot  obtain  the  proper  forage. 

S.  Barry  Locke,  Boston,  regional  director, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  in  an  address, 
also  was  inclined  to  favor  the  open  doe  season. 
He  held  that  the  increasing  number  of  deer 
necessitated  a change  in  the  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem. 

The  convention  ordered  the  speakers’  remarks 
be  printed  for  circulation  throughout  the  state 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  the  deer  problem. 

Adopt  Resolutions 

The  delegates  passed  a number  of  resolutions, 
four  of  them  dealing  with  the  State  Sanitary 
Water  Board  and  its  program  to  combat  stream 
pollution. 

The  one  resolution  urged  that  “the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  be  designated  as  a strictly  in- 
dependent administrative  agency  instead  of  its 
present  status,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
appendage  to  the  Department  of  Health.  Ap- 
propriation should’  be  made  direct  to  the  board 


“I  have  just  learned  through  Bert  Ackerman, 
of  Altoona,  Pa.,  that  his  good  setter,  Ben 
Florendale,  is  dead.  Ben  was  quite  a character. 
He  was  always  able  to  hold  his  own  in  the  one- 
course  trials  of  the  East  back  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  not  only  was  he  a splendid  field 
dog,  but  a splendid  type  of  bench  dog.  The 
Ackerman  family  will  miss  Ben  very  much,  and 
the  field  trial  fraternity  of  the  East,  I know, 
join  me  in  offering  their  condolences  to  his 
owner.” — Charles  Forrer,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


which  would  be  in  charge  of  an  administrative 
head  who  need  not  be  a technician,  but  must 
be  dominated  by  a desire  to  redeem  our  waters. 
Employes  of  the  board  should  be  under  direct 
control  of  the  board  and  special  counsel  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  assigned  to 
the  work  of  the  board  alone.” 

Other  resolutions  urged  the  state  Sanitary 
Water  Board  to  pay  more  attention  to  complaints 
on  stream  pollution ; to  institute  research  work 
on  industrial  pollution  problems,  to  publish  an 
annual  report  on  its  work,  and  to  report  the 
amount  of  stream  pollution. 

One  resolution  urged  that  conservation  be 
made  a part  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 

Other  resolutions  recommended  that  the 
number  of  fish  wardens  be  increased  comparable 
with  the  number  of  game  protectors ; greater 
protection  be  given  groundhogs ; fish  bait  be 
permitted  to  be  taken  on  Sunday ; fishing  licenses 
be  increased  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  funds 
for  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  public  fishing 
waters ; substantial  reduction  be  made  in  the 
limit  of  fish  bait ; that  the  Game  Commission 
determine  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  kill 
some  hen  pheasants  as  well  as  cocks;  an  amend- 
ment to  the  forest  laws  to  permit  sale  of  trees  to 
conservation  groups  for  conservation  purposes ; 
prohibiting  trapping  raccoons  in  specified  areas ; 
and  that  deer  illegally  killed  or  unclaimed  which 
are  sent  to  institutions  be  used  solely  at  such 
institutions. 

Kulp  Reelected 

The  delegates  approved  the  report  of  its 
nominating  committee.  Rev.  Darlington  R. 
Kulp,  Reading,  was  reelected  state  president  for 
the  third  consecutive  year. 

Other  officers:  First  vice-president,  Frank 

D.  McCue,  Oil  City;  second,  Dr.  J.  Norman 
Entriken,  Kennett  Square ; third,  Hudson 
Chandler,  New  Kensington ; secretary,  Charles 
R.  Bersen,  Reading ; treasurer,  Albert  E.  Holl, 
Media ; directors,  T.  W.  Durner,  Oil  City ; 

E.  H.  Blackburn,  Everett;  Fred  E.  Haegele, 
Hazleton  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Walinchus,  Mahanoy 
City. 

President  Kulp  announced  that  the  formation 
of  a ladies’  auxiliary  to  the  league  would  be 
discussed  during  the  coming  year.  He  appointed 
Mrs.  Kulp  and  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Platt,  Walling- 
ford, to  determine  the  feasibility  of  setting  up 
an  auxiliary. 

The  place  of  next  meeting  is  to  be  decided 
during  the  year. — Bernard  Elsesser  in  The 
Gazette  and  Daily,  York,  Pa. 


While  hunting  near  his  home,  Mr.  Alfred 
Copenhaver,  Colonial  Park,  Pa.,  was  surprised 
to  see  a rabbit  running  directly  across  his  path 
a few  feet  ahead  of  him.  Knowing  that  he  had 
not  kicked  it  out  and  also  noticing  a dark 
spot  on  the  side  of  the  rabbit,  Mr.  Copen- 
haver shot  the  rabbit  and  upon  picking  it  up 
discovered  that  the  dark  spot  was  a weasel 
clinging  to  the  throat  of  the  rabbit ; the  weasel 
also  had  been  killed  by  the  same  shot. 


District  Attorney  Park,  of  Allegheny  County, 
an  ardent  hunter  and  sportsman,  took  a great 
interest  in  the  case  of  two  Allegheny  County 
boys  who  ran  afoul  of  the  law  last  year  for 
hunting  without  proper  licenses.  To  avoid 
trouble  this  year,  Mr.  Park  personally  presented 
the  boys  with  legal  hunting  licenses.  In  a letter 
to  Seth  Gordon,  Executive  Director  of  the  Game 
Commission,  Mr.  Park  said,  “I  am  making  an 
effort  in  this  county  to  get  the  thought  across 
to  the  young  people  that  law  enforcement 
officers,  including  game  wardens,  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  youngsters  get  all  the  enjoyment 
possible  out  of  living.  I have  succeeded  in 
convincing  these  three  boys  from  Imperial  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Game  Commission  and  its 
wardens  to  see  that  youngsters  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  healthful  enjoyment  out  of 
hunting  in  a legal  manner.  I believe  that  if  it 
would  be  possible  personally  to  contact  all  of 
our  youngsters  in  Allegheny  County  we  could 
very  greatly  reduce  law  violations  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  Game  Code  but  other  laws 
as  well.” 


The  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s  Association 
recently  released  250  ringnecks,  a dozen  crates 
of  rabbits  and  30  fox  squirrels  in  that  section 
of  Cumberland  County.  Liberal  restocking  also 
was  made  by  the  New  Cumberland  Sportsmen’s 
Association  and  the  Middletown  Angler’s  and 
Hunter’s  Club. 


Sometime  ago  the  Titusville  Chapter  of  the 
Crawford  County  Sportsmen’s  Council  lost  its 
clubhouse  by  fire.  The  result — splendid  coopera- 
tion from  everybody  in  rebuilding  it.  The 
value  of  an  organization  in  a community  can 
well  be  measured  by  such  support. 


The  Bucks-Montgomery  Coon  Hunters  Field 
Trial  drew  a large  entry.  The  novice  race  was 
won  by  Blue  Boy,  first  tree  dog,  entered  by 
Joiner  and  Zaunser,  Sharon.  First  line  won  by 
Indigo  Bob,  owned  by  Mr.  FI.  L.  Steffy,  Read- 
ing. First  elimination  heat  won  by  Mountain 
Echo,  winning  both  Line  and  Tree,  entered  by 
Belue  and  Delenghy,  Madison,  N.  J.;  Second 
elimination  heat  by  Little  Jack,  first  tree  dog, 
entered  by  Mr.  Ray  Boyce,  South  River,  N.  J. 
The  first  line  dog  entered  by  Hoffert  and 
Kichline,  Hellertown,  Pa.  Joe  Boy  was  the 
winner ; Third  elimination  heat  was  run  in 
fast  time  with  first  tree  dog  going  to  Rowdy 
entered  by  Belue  and  Delenghy,  Madison,  N.  J. 
First  line  was  won  by  Ranger,  entered  by 
Hoffert  and  Kichline,  Hellertown,  Pa. ; Fourth 
elimination  taken  by  Scout,  who  won  first  tree 
and  first  line,  entered  by  Joiner  and  Zaunser, 
Sharon,  Pa. ; Final,  by  Ranger,  first  line  dog. 
The  final  tree  was  won  by  Ranger,  first  line 
dog.  The  final  tree  was  won  by  Scout.  Ranger 
was  entered  by  Hoffert  and  Kichline,  Heller- 
town, Pa.  Scout  was  entered  by  Zaunser  and 
Joiner,  Sharon,  Pa. 
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WITH  THE  CLUBS 


Elaborate  ceremonies  marked  the  dedication 
of  Chief  Logan  Lodge,  the  new  home  of  the 
Blair  County  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. This  active  group  was  organized  January 
22,  1915,  in  the  cigar  store  of  John  H.  Winters, 
Altoona,  with  65  chartered  members.  At  one 
time  the  membership  numbered  over  1,800.  The 
original  organization  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kalbfus,  first  Secretary  of  the  Game 
Commission,  who  took  a keen  interest  in  the 
association’s  work  and  who  followed  it  until 
the  tragic  day  he  met  death  in  an  automobile 
accident  while  on  a tour  of  duty  for  the 
Commission. 

The  club  now  owns  a 428  acre  tract  of  the 
best  game  lands  in  the  state  with  an  auxiliary 
refuge  of  100  acres  set  aside  for  the  propagation 
and  rearing  of  game.  The  newly  dedicated  cabin 
is  located  in  Riggle’s  Gap.  It  is  a beautifully 
constructed  log  affair,  well  equipped  to  accom- 
modate over  fifty  persons.  Officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation include  J.  Herbert  Walker,  President ; 
Benj.  F.  MacCartney,  first  Vice-President; 
Charles  F.  Books,  second  Vice-President ; 
George  C.  Mock,  Secretary;  Ira  Keagy,  Treas- 
urer, and  Joseph  W.  Parks,  Chairman. 


The  Parkinson’s  Ferry  Rod  and  Gun  Club, 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  held  such  a successful 
banquet  recently  that  a resolution  was  adopted 
establishing  it  as  a semi-annual  highlight  in  the 
club’s  efforts  to  stock  and  preserve  game  and 
fish  in  that  locality.  The  club,  which  is  now  two 
years  old,  has  a membership  of  over  100  active 
sportsmen  and  has  a leased  farm  of  over  650 
acres.  Officers  include  J.  P.  Rider,  President ; 
George  McMasters,  Vice-President  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Association’s  Game  Committee,  and 
A.  A.  McVicker,  Secretary. 


A splendid  gallery  attended  the  Third  Annual 
Field  Trials  of  the  Black  Forest  Trial  club 
October  22  and  23.  In  the  amateur  event  Pine 
Creek  Bess  owned  by  Warfield  Dunkle,  of 
Jersey  Shore,  took  top  honors  for  the  second 
successive  year.  The  Open  Derby  winners  in 
order  were  Lehigh  Duchess  owned  by  B.  W. 
Druckenmiller,  Pittsburgh ; Prince  Rod  Mac 
owned  by  Harold  Bolton,  Clearfield,  and  Betty 
Brunette  owned  by  William  McClacken,  New 
Kensington.  The  All  Age  winners  included 
Deuce  of  Clubs  owned  by  Sam  Light,  Punxsu- 
tawney ; Macbeth  owned  by  Charles  Eldridge, 
Jersey  Shore;  Lehigh  Lizzie  Joe  owned  by 
B.  W.  Druckenmiller,  Pittsburgh.  Winners  in 
the  amateur  events  were  Pine  Creek  Bess,  first ; 
Egyptian  Suzy  owned  by  John  E.  Morar, 
Sharon,  second ; and  Keystone  Bille,  owned  by 
Ed  Shearer,  Farrandsville,  and  Snowball  Taras 
owned  by  Pat  Reeder,  Coudersport  Pike.  The 
two  latter  dogs  tied  in  the  event. 


The  Decatur  Township  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, of  Osceola  Mills,  just  recently  started  a 
campaign  against  the  needless  slaughter  of  game 
along  the  highways  by  motorists.  Several 
hundred  Game  Commission  posters  are  being 
used  in  the  campaign. 


The  Pigeon  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
of  Cokeburg,  just  finished  releasing  the  ring- 
neck  pheasants  which  they  raised  this  summer 
in  their  own  propagating  plant.  The  club  was 
successful  in  rearing  224  out  of  257  day-old 
chicks  furnished  them  by  the  Game  Commission. 
The  club  also  just  closed  its  vermin  contest, 
the  losing  team  furnishing  a banquet  for  the 
winners. 


Many  interesting  events  marked  the  10th 
Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Delaware  County 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  held  near 
Media  on  September  17.  They  included  fly 
casting,  bass  plug  accuracy,  bait  casting,  running 
rabbit,  pistol,  cracker,  rising  bear,  flint  and 
percussion  rifles,  rising  gopher,  and  poker 
shoots.  Both  men  and  women  participated. 


NEW  CLUBS 

Lehigh  University  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Robert 
Stoudt,  President. 


Recently  organized  Horton  Township  Sports- 
men’s Club — membership  of  over  one  hundred 
— located  at  Brockport,  Horton  Township,  Elk 
County  — - President,  W.  C.  Daughenbaugh, 
Shawmut,  Pa. 


A new  target,  which  is  designed  for  indoor 
or  outdoor  shooting,  has  just  been  brought  to 
our  attention.  It  has  been  used  successfully  by 
a few  clubs  for  raising  funds.  It  is  interesting 
and  I am  sure  all  little  clubs  whose  treasuries 
are  low  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  running  a 
turkey  shoot  with  the  use  of  these  targets.  We 
know  that  this  target  has  been  in  use  by  one 
club  for  four  years  and  each  year  attendance 
and  gross  receipts  have  increased.  Those  in- 
terested may  obtain  sample  copies  by  writing 
E.  S.  Bullock,  Lansdown,  Pa. 


Current  fashions  are  demanding  more  and 
more  fur,  despite  a diminishing  supply  of  wild 
animal  pelts.  To  meet  this  demand,  says  Frank 
G.  Ashbrook,  in  charge  of  fur  resources  for  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fur  in- 
dustry is  turning  to  fur-bearing  animals  raised 
in  captivity. 

Ten  years  go  the  number  of  pelts  sold  by  fur 
farmers  or  ranchers  was  insignificant.  This  year, 
Mr.  Ashbrook  estimates,  about  300,000  silver 
fox  pelts  and  200,000  mink  pelts  will  be  sold 
from  animals  raised  in  wire  pens  or  cages. 
These  skins  will  represent  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  raw  furs  sold  in  the  United 
States,  or  roughly  $13,000,000. 
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CATTER  LOAD 


Photo  by  J.  S.  Dittmar. 

Epsy  Raighard,  Bedford,  holding  blacksnake 
with  half  swallowed  grey  squirrel. 


Trumpeter  swans  apparently  are  just  about 
holding  their  own  in  a battle  against  extinction, 
says  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  They  are  the 
largest  North  American  wild  fowl,  weighing  at 
least  25  pounds  and  having  a wingspread  of 
8 feet. 

This  summer’s  count  of  148  birds  in  the 
United  States  is  10  less  than  last  year,  but 
another  census  to  be  made  shortly  may  reveal 
more  birds.  Survey  officials  explained  that 
several  broods  of  cygnets,  or  young  swans, 
hidden  by  dense  vegetation  may  have  been  over- 
looked. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  through  Henry 
C.  Groseclose,  national  treasurer  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  for  Virginia  members  of 
the  F.F.A.  to  conduct  a section  in  “Virginia 
Wildlife.”  Suggestions  for  farm  wildlife  res- 
toration projects  will  be  included,  together  with 
reports  from  chapters  and  members  taking  part 
in  the  state  conservation  program  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  F.F.A.  and  the  Virginia  Wild- 
life Federation. 


A fawn  deer  crashed  into  the  side  of  an  auto- 
mobile operated  by  R.  R.  Kibler,  near  Water- 
ford, recently,  and  was  injured  fatally. 


Most  of  the  big  game  animals  are  making 
encouraging  gains  in  numbers  on  the  158 
National  Forests,  the  Forest  Service,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reports.  Careful 
big  game  counts  and  estimates  during  the  past 
winter  show  a total  of  1,742,000  antelope,  bear, 
deer,  elk,  moose,  mountain  goats  and  big- 
horn sheep  as  compared  to  1,493,000  a year  ago. 

Antelope,  deer  and  elk  show  the  largest  in- 
creases since  1924.  Although  antelope  are  con- 
sidered a plains  rather  than  a forest  animal, 
it  is  estimated  that  about  25  percent  of  all 
those  in  the  nation,  or  more  than  17,000,  are 
now  reported  on  the  National  Forests,  an  in- 
crease of  340  percent  since  1924. 

Deer  are  reported  to  be  the  most  common  of 
all  big  game,  numbering  1,450,000,  an  increase 
for  the  past  year  of  51,000  and  a 290  percent 
increase  since  1924. 

Elk  in  the  National  Forests  now  number 
138,000,  an  increase  of  12,000  in  the  past  year 
and  of  260  percent  since  1924. 

Moose  increased  nearly  170  percent  from  1924 
to  1934,  dropped  sharply  in  numbers  in  1935  but 
have  now  increased  to  6,200  or  a gain  for  the 
14-year  period  of  138  percent. 

The  game  animals  which  have  made  relatively 
small  gains  or  have  shown  slight  declines  in- 
clude black  bear,  grizzlies,  mountain  sheep  and 
mountain  goats.  The  National  Forests  of  the 
United  States  now  contain  11,700  mountain  goat, 

47.000  black  bear,  670  grizzlies  and  8,800 
mountain  sheep.  In  addition,  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests  in  Alaska  report 

36.000  deer,  530  moose,  about  6,000  mountain 
goat,  1,500  mountain  sheep,  nearly  7,000  black 
bear  and  about  4,500  Alaska  brown  bear  and 
grizzlies. 


“Our  men  have  been  killed,  assaulted  with 
fists  and  knives,  badly  beaten  and  dropped  into 
rivers  to  drown,  shot  down  from  ambush  and 
otherwise  attacked  in  the  line  of  duty,”  says 
W.  E.  Crouch,  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey, 
in  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Game 
Enforcement  Agents. 

“Game  law  enforcement  at  its  best  is  often 
not  a pleasant  task.  Our  agents  travel  by  car, 
train,  on  horseback,  on  foot  and  even  on  snow- 
shoes  and  in  airplanes  to  perform  their  duties. 
The  Agents’  yearly  travel,  on  the  average,  is 
about  30,000  miles,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  the  men  must  be  mentally  alert  as  well  as 
physically  fit.” 

The  Government  started  with  a staff  of  about 
15  men  in  1913,  when  the  Federal  Government 
was  given  a say  in  bird  hunting  regulations. 
Now  there  is  a regular  staff  of  61  agents  and 
many  persons  are  deputized  to  help  carry  on 
the  work. 

Many  of  the  agents  have  received  degrees  in 
biology,  all  are  practical  biologists  and  some  are 
lawyers,  which  helps  in  preparing  cases  for 
criminal  prosecution.  All  are  under  Civil 
Service,  but  the  Bureau  has  formed  a practice 
of  appointing  only  Deputy  Game  Agents  and 
promoting  from  the  ranks  to  higher  positions. — 
From  The  American  Wildlife  Institute. 


Iowans  received  $842,666  for  490,215  pelts 
taken  during  the  trapping  season  of  1936-37 
according  to  a report  prepared  by  the  Conser- 
vation Commission.  Prices  declined  during  the 
1937-38  season  and  fewer  animals  were  trapped. 
A total  of  366,210  skins  brought  Iowa  trappers 
$412,361  last  season. 

Muskrat  skins  sold  by  trappers  outnumbered 
all  other  species,  the  total  for  the  two  seasons 
being  389,111.  The  average  price  paid  trappers 
for  muskrat  skins  during  the  1936-37  season 
was  $1.25  as  compared  with  sixty  cents  during 
the  1937-38  season. 

A total  of  255,709  skunk  pelts  were  sold  dur- 
ing the  two  seasons.  The  average  price  paid 
trappers  for  skunk  skins  was  $1.00. 

Red  fox  skins  sold  during  the  two  years 
numbered  16,244  which  brought  an  average  price 
of  $3.00  each. 


Mrs.  Earle  Easton,  of  Irvine,  submits  the 
following  interesting  account  of  early  day 
trading : 

“In  looking  over  some  old  papers  of  my 
husband’s  great  grandfather,  William  O.  Easton, 
I came  across  some  store  accounts  which  were 
issued  by  Charles  Osgood,  Sheffield,  a dealer 
in  groceries,  hardware,  dry  goods,  etc.” 

‘February  1,  1866,  credited  to  his  account  was 
$7.05  for  a 42  pound  venison  saddle;  November 
1,  1866,  $10.25  for  82  pounds  of  venison;  Decem- 
ber 2,  1865,  $12.00  for  one  wolf  scalp,  and  on 
April  19,  1866,  the  same  amount  for  another 
wolf  scalp.’ 

Mrs.  Easton  also  says,  “And  to  the  people 
who  think  prices  today  are  high,  how  about 
the  cost  of  living  in  ’65  ?” 

‘1  plug  of  tobacco,  $1.50;  1 lb.  of  lard,  $.35; 
1 candle,  $.25 ; 1 box  of  matches,  $.20 ; 1 lb.  of 
sugar,  $.26 ; 1 lb.  of  tea,  $2.25.’ 

“And  last  but  not  least,  Mrs.  Easton  says, 
“he  owed  a balance  of  $.50  on  a hoop  skirt.” 


Scientists  at  “Possum  Hollow,”  the  Wistar 
Institute’s  laboratory  zoo,  Philadelphia,  are 
concerned  with  the  production  problems  of  Mrs. 
Possum,  who  can  turn  out  as  many  as  eighteen 
baby  possums  in  two  weeks.  For  speedy  mass 
production,  or  rather  reproduction,  there’s 
nothing  in  the  animal  kingdom  like  the  possum, 
says  Dr.  Edward  McCady,  Jr. 

Possum  Hollow  has  had  285  births  this  year. 
The  female  possums,  long-range  cousins  of 
Australia’s  kangaroos,  have  babies  so  small 
that  a dozen  “take  up  no  more  room  than  a 
spoonful  of  baked  beans,”  Dr.  McCady  says. 

The  half-inch-long  young,  deaf  and  blind, 
somehow  get  into  the  mother’s  pouch,  where 
they  incubate  for  fifty  days.  When  they  emerge 
they  are  mouse-sized  and  can  see  and  hear. 
They  must  return  to  mother’s  “vest-pocket” 
frequently,  however,  to  nurse  and  keep  warm. 

Possums  reproduce  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
secrecy  that  no  one  in  the  Wistar  Institute, 
where  they  are  raised  for  scientific  study,  has 
ever  seen  one  born.  They  are  the  only 
marsupials  (pouch-bearing  animals)  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 
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SCATTER  LOADS 


ODDITIES  IN  THE  NEWS 

Bill,  a baby  deer,  wandered  down  from  a 
mountain  top  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado, 
to  a cow  pasture  when  some  mishap  befell  his 
mother.  In  the  pasture  he  singled  out  a Jersey 
cow.  Orphan  Bill  had  a big  appetite,  but  Bossy 
was  capable  of  meeting  the  situation.  The  two 
were  soon  inseparable. 


George  Bowness,  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
whose  hobby  is  raising  wild  ducks  and  geese, 
has  a flock  of  ringneck  pheasants  reared  by  his 
pet  cat.  He  says  young  pheasants  are  flighty 
after  they  are  hatched,  so  he  divided  a brood 
of  chicks  between  a hen  and  his  cat.  The  cat 
proved  the  more  attentive  mother. 


A ringneck  pheasant  sat  contentedly  perched 
on  the  roof  of  a house  in  York  for  several 
hours  recently.  Not  till  a resident  of  the 
neighborhood  climbed  an  adjoining  roof  to 
observe  it  did  the  bird  fly  away. 


A ruffed  grouse  flew  through  the  kitchen 
window  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Walter  Burns,  of 
Milton,  showering  her  with  broken  glass.  The 
bird  was  captured  apparently  unhurt  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  released. 


A rattlesnake  killed  recently  in  Horse  Valley 
by  two  residents  of  Chambersburg  yielded  the 
body  of  a half-grown  gray  squirrel. 


A doe  deer  recently  committed  suicide  in  a 
leap  over  a high  cliff  along  the  South  Williams- 
port highway. 


While  shooting  crows  along  the  Conodoguinet 
Creek  I witnessed  a peculiar  sight.  A wounded 
crow,  the  result  of  a long  range  “prayer”  shot, 
came  squawking  down  from  the  sky  with  a 
broken  wing.  As  I was  busy  at  the  time  shoot- 
ing at  other  crows,  I paid  no  particular  attention 
to  it  until  all  the  shooting  was  over.  I then 
saw  it  hopping  along  the  bank,  about  sixty  feet 
from  where  it  fell.  Turning  toward  the  water, 
the  bird  deliberately,  so  it  seemed,  committed 
suicide  by  wading  out  into  the  stream  until 
the  water  was  deep  enough  for  it  to  drown.— 
R.  McDowell,  Division  of  Research. 


Two  hunters  who  holed  a raccoon  in  an 
abandoned  mine  near  Mapleton  recently  were 
severely  burned  in  a blast  following  their  entry. 
The  open  flame  in  their  carbide  lamp  set  off  a 
gas  pocket.  The  force  of  the  explosion  was 
sufficient  to  blow  them  out  of  the  mine  entrance. 


A ringneck  pheasant  flew  through  the  window 
of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elmer  Fisher,  of  Snyder 
County  recently.  Mrs.  Fisher  was  ironing  at 
the  time  and  was  badly  scared.  The  bird  was 
captured  and  its  injuries  dressed.  When  it 
recovers  it  will  be  liberated. 


The  following  letter  was  sent  to  all  farmers 
who  cooperated  in  a Farm-Game  Project 
sponsored  by  the  Middletown  Anglers’  and 
Hunters’  Association: 

Dear  Sir : 

We  are  attaching  hereto  a paid-up  member- 
ship card  of  the  Middletown  Anglers’  and 
Hunters’  Association  for  the  year  1938  which 
was  authorized  by  resolution  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Club.  We  trust  you  will  accept  it 
in  the  co-operative  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

Our  group  is  of  the  opinion  that  your  mem- 
bership in  the  Club  will  greatly  assist  the 
Sportsmen  in  their  effort  to  conserve  and  propa- 
gate game  as  well  as  develop  a better  under- 
standing of  certain  problems,  discourtesies  and 
conditions  as  they  arise.  We  want  you  to  feel 
that  “The  Club”  is  “Your  Club”  and  earnestly 
invite  your  criticisms  as  well  as  any  favorable 
comments  you  feel  that  the  Co-operative  Farm 
Game  Area  has  provided. 

Owing  to  this  being  the  first  year  and  a late 
start,  we  cannot  expect  too  much  until  the 
refuges  and  safety  zones  make  returns  next 
year  on  the  stock  left  and  an  opportunity  for 
more  stocking  is  possible. 

You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know 
that  Dauphin  County  has  another  Game  Farm 
Area  which  was  established  thru  the  efforts  of 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Harrisburg  Club 
in  the  Linglestown  District.  This  project  com- 
prises 1,138  acres. 

We  have  been  advised  that  copies  of  your 
contracts,  a map,  etc.,  have  been  forwarded  to 
you  by  the  Game  Commission  and  that  the 
Safety  Zone  Signs  for  Building  Protection  and 
Refuge  wires  are  being  placed  on  the  various 
farms  starting  last  week.  Copies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  News  will  be  mailed  you 
each  month  beginning  with  the  November  1938 
issue  (for  the  duration  of  the  contract)  which 
we  believe  you  will  find  interesting. 

The  regular  meeting  night  of  the  Club  is  the 
last  Thursday  of  each  month  at  8 :00  p.  m.  in  the 
Union  Hose  Company  parlor  on  E.  Water  St., 
Middletown,  Pa.  We  trust  that  you  will  want 
to  attend  the  meetings  which  we  believe  you 
will  find  to  be  sociable  and  interesting. — 

Norman  E.  Stuckey,  Secretary,  By  George 
W.  Achenbach,  Chairman,  Farm  Game 
Committee. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  above  is  a fine  example 
of  courtesy  and  cooperation  and  will  do  much 
to  pave  the  way  toward  a better  understanding 
between  the  sportsman  and  his  best  friend  the 
landowner. 


If  you  are  a sportsman  interested  in  better 
hunting  and  fishing  conditions,  get  acquainted 
with  your  local  Conservation  Officer.  That  is 
the  only  reason  he  is  assigned  to  your  terri- 
tory. You  both  are  interested  in  the  same 
thing  and  should  be  good  friends.  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one  and  you  might  be  surprised 
about  the  amount  of  good  that  would  come 
through  such  a meeting.  So  why  not  let’s  all 
get  together  on  this  thing?” — This  sound  advice 
was  given  by  the  Conservation  Committee 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Pioneering  in  the  field  of  teaching  wildlife 
management,  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 
awarded  its  second  and  third  master  of  science 
degrees  in  this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
session.  They  were  awarded  to  Elmer  A. 
Jones,  of  Roanoke,  who  wrote  his  graduate 
thesis  on  “The  Importance  of  Certain  Woody 
Plants  as  Food  For  Birds  In  East  Alabama,” 
and  to  Dyer  N.  Ruggles,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
who  chose  the  subject,  “Studies  on  the  Food 
Habits  Of  The  White-Tailed  Deer  in  Alabama.” 
Walter  Rosene  Jr.,  earned  the  first  wildlife 
management  degree  last  May. 


Indiana  conservation  clubs,  rearing  pheasant 
chicks  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Fish  and 
Game,  have  liberated  10,739  of  these  popular 
game  birds  during  recent  weeks.  In  an  experi- 
ment conducted  for  the  first  time  this  year 
conservation  clubs  which  had  approved  brooder 
facilities  were  supplied  a total  of  11,858  day-old 
pheasant  chicks  which  had  been  hatched  at  the 
state  game  farms.  The  liberation  of  10,739 
birds,  or  slightly  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  chicks  received  by  the  clubs,  is  regarded  as 
a very  satisfactory  record.  All  liberations  were 
in  areas  where  food  and  cover  conditions  were 
favorable  for  pheasants. 


All  the  world’s  dogs  sprang  from  an  ancestor 
that  made  its  home  on  the  North  American 
continent,  according  to  Sigmund  Boehm’s  article, 
“The  Family  Tree  of  the  Dog,”  in  the  American 
Kennel  Gazette.  This  ancestor  was  a small 
animal,  about  20  inches  in  length,  called  the 
“Cynodictis.”  It  roamed  the  arid  plains  of 
western  North  America  during  the  Oligocene 
period,  35  million  years  ago.  Mr.  Boehm  bases 
his  article  on  work  done  at  the  University  of 
California. 

The  scientists  have  gone  back  even  further 
than  the  Cynodictis,  and  are  now  studying  the 
Miacis,  a civet-like  animal  the  size  of  a weasel, 
which  lived  60  million  years  ago.  Of  the  work 
at  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  Boehm 
writes : 

“It  will  be  a surprise  to  many  to  learn  that 
the  continent  of  North  America  must  be  con- 
sidered the  ancestral  home  of  the  canine.  Proof 
for  this  assertion  is  that  the  fossil  record  of  the 
dog’s  development  is  especially  complete  and 
easily  followed  in  North  America.  Despite  the 
fact  that  fossil  records  indicate  North  America 
as  the  homeland  of  the  dog,  it  has  not  lived 
here  continuously  since  its  first  appearance  on 
earth  ....  it  left  this  continent  eventually 
to  be  rediscovered  in  Asia  ....  in  Asia  it 
became  domesticated  and  was  then  brought 
back  by  the  Indians  when  they  crossed  the  land 
bridge  at  Bering  Straits,  some  15  to  25  thousand 
years  ago.” — National  Humane  Review. 


Fifty-three  of  64  hunters  apprehended  in 
South  Carolina  during  September  by  State 
game  wardens  and  U.  S.  deputy  game  wardens 
for  violation  of  mourning  dove  hunting  laws 
were  assessed  fines  totaling  $1,220  by  State 
courts,  according  to  a report  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey.  The  11  other  hunters  are 
awaiting  trial. 
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By  CHAS.  F.  STAMBAUGH 


DEADFALL  DEFINED 

Q.  What  is  a deadfall  ? 

C.E.M. — Port  Royal,  Pa. 

A.  A deadfall  is  a trap  so  constructed  that  a 
weight,  usually  consisting  of  a log  or 
heavy  stone,  falls  upon  the  animal  and 
disables  or  kills  it.  This  was  a favorite 
trapping  method  of  the  American  Indian. 
A common  type  consists  of  a pen  over  the 
entrance  of  which  one  or  more  logs  are 
laid  across  a lighter  log,  which  is  balanced 
upon  a trigger  so  placed  that  it  will  be 
struck  by  the  entering  animal,  causing  the 
logs  to  fall  upon  its  back. 

^ * 

STATUS  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


HUNTING  WITH  FEDERAL  DUCK  STAMP 

Q.  I have  a Duck  Stamp  but  have  not  taken 
out  a Pennsylvania  hunter’s  license.  Must 
I have  a license  other  than  the  stamp  to 
shoot  wild  ducks  only. 

F.S. — West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  If  you  desire  to  hunt  wild  ducks  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
purchase  a hunter’s  license  in  this  State  in 
addition  to  the  Federal  Duck  Stamp.  It  is 
strictly  unlawful  to  hunt  wild  waterfowl  in 
Pennsylvania  by  merely  purchasing  a 
Federal  Duck  Stamp  at  a cost  of  $1.00. 
You  will  require  both  a Pennsylvania 
hunter’s  license  and  the  stamp. 


^ ^ 


LICENSE  TO  SELL  SHOTGUN 
AMMUNITION 

Q.  Do  Sportsmen’s  clubs  or  other  groups  hold- 
ing trap  shoots  for  target  practice  need  a 
Federal  License  under  the  new  law  to  sell 
shotgun  ammunition  to  the  contestants  ? 

W.D. — Dauphin,  Pa. 

A.  No.  The  new  Federal  Law  effective  July 
30,  1938,  requires  dealers  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms  and  pistol  am- 
munition (except  .22  Cal.  rimfire),  in- 
volving interstate  commerce,  to  take  out 
a Federal  permit  at  a cost  of  $1.00  a year; 
but  in  our  judgment  this  would  not  apply 
to  sportsmen’s  groups  holding  trap  shoots, 
as  they  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  ammunition. 

* * * 


Q.  This  year  I was  appointed  to  a position  with 
the  Federal  Government,  stationed  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  but  maintaining  my 
legal  voting  residence  in  Pennsylvania.  Am 
I entitled  to  a resident  hunting  license? 

C.W.D. — Jeannette,  Pa. 

A.  Yes.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  maintain  a legal 
voting  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  you  are 
entitled  to  claim  this  State  as  your  home 
for  hunting  purposes  and  take  out  a 
resident  hunters’  license.  Any  game  killed 
under  that  license  must  be  consumed  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  may  not  be  removed 
from  the  Commonwealth. 

* * * 

LEGAL  KILLING  OF  SPIKE  BUCKS 


HUNTING  CROWS  AND  HAWKS  ON 
SUNDAY 


Q. 


Is  it  lawful  to  hunt  crows  and  hawks  on 
Sunday  ? 

F.K. — Wanamie,  Pa. 


A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Game  Law  to 
prohibit  hunting  unprotected  birds  such  as 
crows  and  hawks  on  Sunday  at  any  time 
of  the  year  if  you  are  in  possession  of  a 
proper  hunter’s  license  and  display  the  tag 
on  your  back.  It  may  be  possible  to 
prosecute  under  the  old  Blue  Laws  for  the 
discharge  of  firearms  anywhere  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  Sunday,  but  the  enforcement 
of  those  laws  is  beyond  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Game  Commission. 


LENGTH  OF  RIFLE  BARRELS  FOR 
SMALL  GAME  HUNTING 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  use  a .22  rifle  for  hunting 
small  game,  if  the  barrel  is  27  inches  long? 

R.L.A. — Neshaminy,  Pa. 

A.  It  is.  A rifle  with  any  length  barrel  is 
legal  for  small  game  shooting  (migratory 
game  excepted),  if  the  rifle  does  not  re- 
load automatically.  However,  to  transport 
a rifle  with  a barrel  less  than  15  inches, 
in  any  vehicle,  for  hunting  purposes,  re- 
quires the  registration  of  this  rifle  with 
your  County  Treasurer  the  same  as  is 
required  of  revolvers. 

* * * 

LIMIT  OF  SMALL  GAME  IN 
POSSESSION 


Q.  When  was  the  last  year  that  spike  bucks 
where  legally  killed  in  Pennsylvania? 

L.S. — Sunbury,  Pa. 

A.  The  last  year  in  which  spike  bucks  were 
legal  was  1924.  During  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  December  that  year,  it  was  legal 
to  kill  a male  deer  with  an  antler  six  or 
more  inches  long,  without  points. 

* * * 

HEIGHT  OF  DEER 

Q.  What  is  the  height  of  a fully  matured  deer, 
from  hoof  to  top  of  back? 

J.F.K. — Bellefonte,  Pa. 

A.  From  measurements  taken  of  deer  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  by  our  Research  Division,  the 
average  height  of  a Pennsylvania  deer  at 
the  shoulders  is  36  inches,  or  3 feet.  While 
some  bucks  may  measure  somewhat  higher, 
the  average  doe  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
shorter  than  36  inches. 


* * * 


CROSSING  ROADWAYS  TO  HUNT 
WITHOUT  LICENSE 

Q.  May  a farmer  cross  a highway  to  hunt  on 
the  opposite  side  without  a license,  if  he 
has  the  owner’s  consent  ? 

E.R.S. — Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


Q.  How  much  small  game  may  a person  have 
in  possession  at  one  time?  We  are  planning 
a trip  for  a week. 

A.J.S. — Nanticoke,  Pa. 

A.  Not  over  two  days’  bag  limit.  No  matter 
how  long  you  stay  on  a trip,  the  1938 
regulations  forbid  the  possession  of  more 
than  two  days’  limit  by  any  one  person. 
This  means  that  you  may  not  possess  more 
than  8 rabbits,  8 quail,  12  squirrels,  4 male 
ringneck  pheasants,  4 grouse,  etc. 


A.  As  we  interpret  the  present  Game  Law, 
one  who  resides  upon  and  cultivates  a farm 
may  cross  a highway  of  average  width  to 
hunt  on  the  adjoining  farm  without  a license 
if  he  has  the  owner's  consent.  The  apparent 
intent  of  the  law  is  that  a farmer  and  his 
family  may  hunt  without  a license  on  all 
properties  adjacent  to  his  own,  and  the 
fact  that  a road  or  ordinary  creek  separates 
his  land  from  his  neighbors’  should  not,  in 
our  judgment,  prevent  him  from  hunting 
on  the  adjoining  property. 


* * * 

SHOOTING  DEER  FROM  HIGHWAY 

Q.  Is  it  legal  to  shoot  a deer  from  a public 
road? 

J.W. — Carlisle,  Pa. 

A.  Yes,  provided  the  deer  is  not  on  the  road  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  shoot  across  the  road 
at  the  deer.  It  is  permissible  to  shoot  into 
the  woods  at  deer  while  you  are  standing 
on  the  one  side  of  the  roadway. 
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PREVENT  ACCIDENTS  — By  John  M.  Phillips 


DESPITE  the  fact  that  the  Game  Commission  of  Pennsylvania 
has  printed  and  widely  circulated  safety  rules  for  the  protection 
of  sportsmen  while  hunting  in  the  state,  last  year  there  were  45  men 
killed  and  336  seriously  wounded,  while  hundreds  of  other  were  slightly 
wounded  but  did  not  report  their  injuries. 

The  records  of  the  State  Game  Commission  show  that  88  percent 
of  the  damage  is  done  by  shot  guns  and  only  12  percent  by  rifles.  It 
is  true  that  more  hunters  use  shot  guns  than  rifles  but  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  many  hunters  think  birdshot  is  not  as  dangerous  as  bullets, 
so  they  handle  shot  guns  less  carefully  than  rifles.  This  is  a mistake 
since  a charge  of  No.  8 shot  will  put  a hole  as  large  as  a man’s  fist 
through  a two  inch  plank  at  close  range.  The  writer  has  seen  a charging 
bull  and  a jaguar  killed  instantly  with  No.  8 bird  shot. 

In  1921  the  Game  Commission  approved  a law  which  was  passed, 
making  it  a misdemeanor  to  shoot  at  a human  being,  wound  a human 
being,  or  kill  a human  being  in  mistake  for  game  or  in  mistake  for 
any  wild  creature,  with  a maximum  penalty  ranging  from  $300  fine  and 
a two  year  suspension  of  hunting  license  in  the  first  case  to  a $1,000  fine 
and  five  years  imprisonment  in  the  last  instance.  The  law  has  reduced 
materially  the  killing  of  human  beings  for  animals. 

The  writer  has  used  a gun  since  the  days  when  he  was  so  small  that 
he  had  to  place  the  stock  on  the  ground  to  shoot  into  overhead  flights 
of  passenger  pigeons.  Since  then,  he  has  handled  all  types  of  guns. 

The  majority  of  hunting  accidents  occur  because  hunters  who  are  not 
sportsmen,  greedy  to  get  in  a shot  before  a companion,  carry  their  guns 
off  safety.  Before  the  day  of  the  hammerless  guns,  we  carried  our 
hammer  guns  on  half  cock  for  safety  and  pulled  back  the  hammer  as 
the  gun  went  to  our  shoulder.  A man  in  those  days  who  carried  his 
gun  at  full  cock  was  ostracized.  His  companions  were  warned  by  the 
sight  of  the  hammer.  They  knew  to  avoid  him.  But  today  the  button 
safety  is  not  visable  on  the  gun.  A hunter’s  eye  cannot  tell  him  by  a 
glance  at  his  companion’s  gun  whether  or  not  that  companion  is  a 
potential  killer. 

Most  of  these  men  who  are  too  quick  on  the  trigger  keep  their 
fingers  in  the  trigger  guard  and  if  they  fall,  automatically  close  their 
hand,  thus  discharging  the  gun.  They  are  lucky  if  they  do  not  kill  a 


companion.  Many  of  them  kill  themselves  climbing  fences  or  are  killed 
by  a dog  jumping  against  the  trigger.  Many  guns  are  discharged  while 
being  dragged  through  brush. 

Because  of  this  indiscriminate  wounding  and  killing,  many  sportsmen 
are  reluctant  to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania.  This  should  not  be  so.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

Today  manufacturers  place  safeties  on  all  firearms.  On  single  and 
double  barreled  shot  guns,  a safety  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stock 
and  is  manipulated  by  the  thumb.  On  pump  guns,  the  safety  is  placed 
beneath  the  stock  just  back  of  the  trigger  guard  and  is  manipulated 
by  the  trigger  finger. 

The  writer  for  many  years  has  been  teaching  his  own  sons,  Boy 
Scouts  and  others  that  they  can  shoot  just  as  quickly  by  learning  to 
manipulate  the  safety  on  a gun  properly.  The  gun  should  always  be 
carried  on  safety.  When  a gun  with  a button  safety  on  top  of  the 
stock  is  thrown  to  the  shoulder  the  thumb  of  the  hand  grasping  the 
stock  should  push  the  safety  forward  so  the  gun  can  be  fired.  As  the 
gun  comes  from  the  shoulder,  the  thumb  should  pull  the  safety  back. 
With  the  pump  gun,  the  trigger  finger  presses  off  the  safety  just 
before  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

If  this  is  practiced  with  an  empty  gun,  even  in  a room,  and  the 
gun  thrown  on  a mark,  the  act  becomes  as  automatic  as  pulling  the 
trigger  and  the  gun  is  always  on  safety  when  not  in  position  to  be 
fired.  Handling  a gun  in  this  way  before  hunting  season  will  not  only 
preserve  human  life  but  will  make  the  sportsman  a better  marksman. 
The  writer  has  been  shot  three  times.  But  because  he  was  trained 
in  handling  a gun  properly  in  boyhood,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  he  has  never  wounded  or  shot  a human  being  in  mistake  for 
game  or  accidentally. 

To  eliminate  this  unnecessary  wounding  and  killing,  a law  should  be 
enacted  making  it  a misdemeanor,  punished  by  a fine,  for  a hunter 
to  carry  his  gun  with  the  safety  off.  Enforcement  of  such  a law  would 
not  be  difficult  in  as  much  as  our  game  protectors  examine  a hunter’s 
license  when  they  meet  one  in  the  field  and  could  at  the  same  time 
examine  his  gun. 


CRABS  FOR  BIRD  FOOD  — By  Harry  B.  Hostetter 


WHO  ever  heard  of  feeding  crabs  to  birds ! Seems  like  rather 
an  unusual  thing  doesn’t  it,  at  least  when  we  have  in  mind  such 
birds  as  pheasants  and  such  crabs  as  we  generally  eat.  However,  crabs 
constitute  one  of  the  finest  foods  available  for  many  varieties  of  birds 
and  another  thing  is  that  the  same  crabs  make  the  finest  kind  of 
jelly!  Furthermore,  these  crabs  grow  on  trees.  This  sounds  as  if  it 
had  the  makings  of  a conundrum  to  many  of  you  I am  sure.  In 
order  that  those  of  us  who  know  something  about  trees  and  those 
who  do  not  can  start  from  the  same  point,  let  me  say  I am  speaking 
of  crap-apples,- — not  the  big  ones  sometimes  seen  but  the  small  ones 
resembling  more  nearly  a pea  in  size.  Even  quail  and  robins  have  gullet 
capacity  for  these. 

There  are  almost  fifty  varieties  of  crabs  but  for  present  purposes 
we  will  restrict  our  consideration  to : 

Botanical  Name  Height  Common  Name 

(1)  Malus  floribunda  15/20'  Japanese  Flowering  Crab. 

(2)  Malus  floribunda  atrosanguinea  15/20'  Carmine  Crab. 

(3)  Malus  Sieboldi  10/15'  Toringo  Crab. 

(4)  Malus  sargenti  6/8'  Sargent  Crab. 

Why  are  they  desirable  ? Crabs  can  be  said  to  be  almost  disease 
free  which  is  exceedingly  important  and  the  above  varieties  do  not  act 
as  host  for  cedar  rust.  They  are  prime  bird  food.  Their  blossom  in 
spring  is  one  of  the  finest,  dazzling  white  and  pink,  and  rivalling  if  not 
exceeding  our  grand  dogwood.  Entire  trees  often  give  the  appearance 
of  huge  heaps  of  white  or  pink  bloom.  The  fruits  of  yellow  or  red 
in  fall  and  winter  are  in  themselves  a magnificent  display.  Entire 
branches  are  covered  with  fruit  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one  crab, 
when  mature,  will  furnish  more  food  than  two  dozen  grape  vines, 
many  sumach  or  dogwoods.  They  are  very  tolerant  of  soil  con- 
ditions. They  are  low  and  densely  branched  enough  to  furnish  protection 
from  hawks.  They  are  self  seeding  and  when  established,  dozens  of 
small  seedlings  can  be  secured  from  the  ground  under  the  old  trees. 
Birds  also  carry  seeds  to  different  other  sections.  Winter  damage  to 


flower  buds  is  less  severe  than  in  ordinary  apples.  Pruning  is  not 
essential.  The  malus  floribunda  holds  its  fruit  quite  late  into  the  winter 
if  not  eaten  earlier  and  is  possibly  the  most  desirable  of  the  crab-apple 
family. 

What  are  their  undesirable  features  and  what  don’t  they  like? 

Although  they  will  grow  in  shade,  they  will  not  bloom  well,  so  should 
be  used  only  in  open  stands  or  on  the  edges  of  woods.  They  are 
sometimes  attacked  by  borers  but  less  frequently  I believe  than  newly 
planted  mountain  ash,  dogwood  and  many  others.  Rabbits  and  mice 
will  sometimes  girdle  young  trees  but  the  same  is  true  of  many  others. 
They  do  not  like  wet,  soggy  soil. 

How  can  they  he  propogated? 

From  seed,  by  budding  on  apple  stock  in  July  or  August,  by  root 
grafting  in  winter,  by  hard  wood  cuttings  or  root  cuttings. 

For  present  purposes  let  us  consider  growing  them  from  seeds 
and  collecting  seedlings  for  either  of  which  we  need  bearing  trees. 
It  might  be  possible,  even  late  in  the  year  to  locate  crab-apple  trees 
of  the  foregoing  varieties  on  private  estates  or  in  nurseries  which 
still  have  fruit  on  them.  Under  each  established  tree,  dozens  of  seedlings 
can  often  be  secured.  Dig  these,  wrap  roots  in  damp  moss,  ‘‘heel  in” 
the  ground,  or  pack  in  moist  sawdust  until  ready  to  plant.  A dozen 
or  two  can  easily  be  wrapped  in  moist  paper,  carried  in  the  pocket  of 
a hunting  coat  and  with  a small  trowel,  you  are  “all  set”  to  plant 
one  here  and  there  as  you  traverse  “birdv”  country.  If  gathered  in  the 
fall  and  “heeled  in”,  they  can  be  planted  any  time  during  the  winter  or 
spring  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen. 

In  planting  of  seed,  the  pomace  or  covering  of  the  seeds  should  be 
broken  by  rubbing  and  the  seed  placed  right  in  the  ground.  Another 
way  is  to  stratify  them  over  the  winter  and  sow  in  the  spring. 

Try  some  and  I will  guarantee  you  a grand  and  glorious  thrill  in 
the  years  to  come  as  you  watch  results  and  mayhaps  get  an  extra 
pheasant,  grouse  or  quail  from  nearby  and  know  that  still  other  birds 
are  having  good  food  due  to  your  efforts.  Good  luck. 
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CONSERVATION  IN  A NUTSHELL-By  Phil  Platt 


iiT  NTELLIGENT  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  the  MOST 
1 IMPORTANT  LONG-TIME  problem  before  the  Nation  today. 
Front  page  news  heads,  such  as  war  scares,  labor  wars,  industrial 
depression,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  budget  may  be  MORE 
IMMEDIATELY  PRESSING,  but  next  year  or  ten  years  hence  they 
will  be  history,  while  the  problem  of  intelligent  management  of  natural 
resources  will  still  be  with  us — and  don’t  forget  that  they  are  the 
source  of  all  wealth.”  Kenneth  A.  Reid,  General  Manager,  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America. 

Yes,  the  problem  of  properly  budgeting  our  natural  resources  will  be 
with  us  tomorrow,  next  year,  next  century  and  on  into  infinity.  We 
can  not  long  endure  by  a mere  balancing  of  that  artificial  budget 
symbolized  by  money.  Money,  a symbol  of  wealth,  is  ultimately  worth 
no  more  than  its  collateral. 

Floods,  droughts  and  dust  storms  have  been  news  features  in  recent 
years,  yet  the  general  public  accepts  such  news  as  manifestations  of 
nature,  rather  than  of  man’s  own  folly  in  lack  of  planning  a conserva- 
tion budget.  We  have  decimated  vast  forest  areas,  leaving  the  stumps 
and  slash  as  tinder  to  feed  great  fires  which  not  only  burned  the  visual 
surface,  but  knawed  deep  into  the  vitals  of  the  earth,  leaving  a desolate 
waste,  open  to  erosion  which  has,  within  a few  decades,  destroyed 
the  major  portion  of  our  forest  resources — that  most  reliable  of  all 
flood  and  drought  control  guarantees.  Even  today,  the  average  forest 
fire  loss  represents  a figure  of  $75,000,000,  or  sufficient  lumber  to 

build  a five-room  house  every  100  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
from  New  York  to  Chicago.  This  figure  does  not  include  inestimable 
damage  to  related  biological  values  such  as  streamflow,  animal  and 
aquatic  life,  and  recreation. 

We  have  “conquered  the  West”,  given  its  rich  grasses  over  to  the 
plough,  only  to  see  whole  farms  blown  away,  to  be  deposited,  perhaps, 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Sahara  and  Gobi  deserts  were  once  at 
least  the  equal  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  in  fertility.  Have  we  profited 
by  this  knowledge?  Under  the  guise  of  “reclamation”,  we  have 

drained  great  swamp  areas  which  nature  bestowed  upon  us  for 

maintenance  of  water  tables  and  valuable  wildlife.  The  professed 

motive  for  such  drainage  projects  has  been  that  of  producing  additional 
farm  lands,  though  careful  scrutiny  will  usually  show  that  the  only 
gain  accrued  to  the  conservation  predator  (usually  in  the  form  of  an 
unscrupulous  syndicate)  sponsoring  the  program.  The  invariable  result 
has  been  to  produce  just  one  more  desert  which  continues  to  encroach 
upon  what  was  previously  productive  land. 


Perhaps  the  most  pitiful  exploitation  of  all  has  been  that  of  our 
waters.  Visualize,  if  you  can,  our  rivers  in  their  pristine  purity,  teeming 
with  aquatic  life  at  the  time  our  forefathers  first  set  foot  on  this 
Continent.  Then  go  and  look  at  the  monstrocity  which  flows  through 
the  “civilized”  section  in  which  you  live.  The  silver  horde  of  salmon 
no  longer  ascends  the  Connecticut ; the  immense  runs  of  shad  now  shun 
the  Delaware;  the  oyster  beds  of  Hampton  Roads  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  remainder  are  condemned  for  human  use 
because  of  the  disease  germs  which  this  so-called  “civilization”  has 
placed  there.  Municipalities  excuse  their  pollution  on  the  grounds 
of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  provide  adequate  treatment  works,  yet 
their  administrations  are  perpetually  sponsoring  “Smith  Parkways”, 
“Brown  Memorials”,  or  some  similar  spectacular  project  of  doubtful 
value,  as  memorials  to  the  genius  of  the  local  political  administration 
in  power.  Industry  excuses  its  pollution  on  the  grounds  of  “economic 
necessity”,  and  pays  no  heed  to  the  suggestion  that  waste  treatment 
should  be  considered  as  a legitimate  part  of  manufacturing  cost  which 
the  public  would  be  glad  to  repay  in  return  for  clean  streams.  Then 
comes  the  argument  of  competitive  disadvantage  to  the  industry  of  such 
states  as  adopted  enforceable  anti-pollution  laws.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
Streams  flow  by  gravity  with  utter  disregard  for  artificial  political 
boundaries,  delivering  their  ever-increasing  pollution  cargo  to  the  next 
user,  all  charges  collect.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  their  uses  must 
be  nationalized. 

To  some  of  us,  wildlife  may  appear  in  the  form  of  a luxury,  either 
material  or  esthetic.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Wild- 
life, either  terrestial  or  aquatic,  is  a rather  definite  barometer  of  the 
fitness  of  land  or  water  to  sustain  human  life.  This  is  not  sentiment. 
It  is  a grim,  scientific  fact.  The  social,  economic,  esthetic  and  recre- 
ational value  of  wildlife  is  incalculable.  Water  incapable  of  supporting 
the  higher  forms  of  aquatic  life  is  unfit  for  man  or  beast.  The  average 
depredations  of  insects  represent  an  annual  loss  of  three  billion  dollars 
to  the  Nation.  No  control  measures  yet  devised  can  ever  approach 
that  of  our  native  birds.  Let’s  have  more  of  them ! The  recreational 
value  of  wildlife  alone  is  estimated  at  one  billion  dollars  per  annum. 

Every  community,  every  citizen,  should  get  behind  this  program  of 
conserving  and  restoring  our  natural  renewable  resources,  the  keynote 
of  which  is  to  develope  a national  appreciation  of  wildlife,  and  a united 
pledge  to  assist  in  creating  its  greatest  need — ENVIRONMENT — in 
order  that  we  ourselves  may  lead  a fuller  life  and  feel  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  a more  abundant 
America  for  future  generations. 


THE  VALUABLE  MUSKRAT 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


ears  full  of  water,  but  they  are  almost  buried 
in  his  fur,  and  generally,  if  not  always,  hold  an 
air  bubble  which  keeps  the  water  from  en- 
tering. The  rat  can  hold  his  breath  for  several 
minutes,  but  must  then  secure  air  or  else  die. 
Under  the  ice  he  finds  bubbles  and  air  pockets, 
or  else  comes  to  the  surface  at  intervals  by 
seeking  spring  holes  or  his  own  burrows. 

He  is  little  more  than  a big  mouse  or  vole, 
a shy  creature  with  many  natural  enemies 
because  he  is  large  and  good  to  eat.  The  foxes 
follow  the  creek  in  the  hope  of  slipping  up 
on  him  unawares,  and  the  great  horned  owls  sit 
grimly  for  hours  in  trees  near  the  water  waiting 
for  a chance  to  pounce  on  him. 

Were  it  not  for  his  enemies  he  would  be 
both  numerous  and  friendly,  for  he  loves  little 
ponds  and  small  streams  through  the  meadows. 
Where  the  creek  in  our  valley  spreads  out  into 
a watery  marsh,  a family  of  rats  builds  a little 
house  of  mud  each  year.  Why  they  desert  their 
snug  burrows  in  the  bank  I do  not  know,  but 
just  as  the  beaVer  builds  a lodge  the  muskrat 
builds  a smaller  one  and  lives  in  it  during  the 
winter  months.  The  lodge  is  nothing  more 
than  a big  pile  of  sods  and  marsh  grass  dragged 
there  piece  by  piece  and  hollowed  out  in  the 


middle  to  form  a small  chamber.  Sometimes 
there  is  a lower  room  or  landing  platform 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  passage- 
ways running  into  the  water  and  dug  so  deeply 
that  when  the  ice  forms  it  does  not  block  them. 
The  rising  water  during  freshets  floods  the 
lower  chamber,  but  rarely  reaches  the  upper 
one  which  is  partly  filled  with  grass  and 
chewed  reeds  to  make  a cozy  bed  large  enough 
for  several  of  the  family.  Here  they  dry  their 
fur  and  sleep  contentedly  with  only  the  air 
to  breathe  that  filters  through  the  cracks  in 
the  roof. 

The  young  number  four  to  ten  and  are 
blind,  hairless,  helpless  things  which  retain  their 
innocent,  fearless  ways  even  after  they  grow 
fur  and  come  out  of  the  nest.  Usually  they 
are  born  in  the  bank  burrows  instead  of  in  the 
houses,  so  they  may  be  encountered  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  chewing  everything  in  sight 
and  exploring  fearlessly  even  though  the  funny 
little  creatures  see  you. 

Visitors  to  the  creek  after  dark  speak  of 
hearing  strange  splashes.  These  are  the  alarms 
which  the  muskrats  give  by  diving  noisily  to 
warn  all  the  rat  world  of  the  approach  of 
enemies.  They  can  squeak  and  they  can 


mumble  in  an  odd  way,  but  they  use  the  splash 
method  to  sound  an  alarm.  In  this  also  they  are 
like  the  beaver  who,  however,  uses  his  great 
flat  tail  as  a noise  maker.  But  I doubt  whether 
the  muskrat  ever  goes  so  far  as  to  build  a 
dam.  He  takes  the  waterways  as  he  finds  them 
and  sometimes  even  lowers  the  water  level  in 
ponds  by  weakening  the  artificial  dikes  with  his 
burrows,  without  realizing  what  harm  he  is 
doing. 

When  it  comes  to  food  he  is  not  nearly  so 
choosey  as  the  beaver  who  likes,  above  all 
things,  bark  and  young  twigs.  The  rat,  indeed,  will 
eat  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  fresh  vegetable 
matter,  though  tender  roots  evidently  are  tid- 
bits. Nor  will  he  pass  up  fresh-water  mussels 
and  dead  fish  if  he  comes  across  them.  The 
former  he  opens  by  gnawing  the  hinge,  or 
sometimes  by  placing  the  mollusk  on  the  shore 
where  it  weakens  and  opens  of  its  own  accord. 

Advancing  civilization  will  gradually  blot  out 
the  temperamental  beaver,  but  not  the  muskrat 
while  there  are  any  ponds  and  streams  remain- 
ing, for  he  will  make  the  best  of  everything  and 
even  live  in  drain  pipes  and  culverts  if  at  night 
he  is  allowed  to  come  out  and  wash  his  humble 
fare  of  lily,  flag  or  grass  roots  unmolested. 
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FOX  HUNTING  NOTES-By  Newbold  Ely 


FOUR  great  bird  states  are  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  note  what  authorities  in 
these  states  have  to  say  about  foxes. 

Mr.  Charles  Morgan,  supervisor  of  the 
Georgia  Game  Protectors  endorsed  Sheriff 
Turner’s  report:  “There’s  not  the  slightest 

evidence  to  support  the  theory  that  foxes  are 
destroying  quail  life.  So-called  hunters  with 
their  automatic  shotguns  give  no  thought  to 
leaving  a portion  of  a covey  for  ‘seed’.  They 
believe  in  killing  quail  for  ‘meat’  to  take  back 
home  where  they  can  boast  of  their  prowess  as 
a hunter.  Sportsmanship  with  them  is  an  un- 
known word.  Of  course  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, but  a great  majority  of  these  away-from- 
home  hunters  are  what  we  call  ‘pot  hunters’.” 
Another  Georgia  game  protector  went  on  to 
say  that  stray  cats  take  a heavy  toll  of  quail 
life,  and  recently,  he  found  another  culprit — a 
six-foot  coachwhip  snake  which  had  driven  the 
mother  quail  off  her  nest  and  had  swallowed 
11  eggs  out  of  the  total  16.  He  listed  quail 
enemies  in  the  following  order : Bird  dogs, 

stray  cats,  hawks,  crows  and  snakes.  He  omitted 
foxes  entirely  from  the  list. 

In  Baker  county  are  a number  of  large  game 
preserves.  These  preserve  owners  maintain 
superintendents  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
birds  on  the  respective  farms  are  not  only 
protected,  but  fed.  Large  patches  of  feed 
peculiar  to  the  likes  of  Bobwhite  are  planted. 
Bounties  are  offered  for  snakes,  crows,  hawks, 
skunks  and  other  animals  that  prey  on  bird- 
life,  but  no  bounty  has  been  offered  for  foxes. 
In  Alabama,  Mr.  Quinn,  Commissioner  of 


“I  wish  to  express  my  views  concerning  the 
propaganda  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
domestic  cats  by  those  indulging  in  the  so- 
called  sport  of  killing  harmless  creatures  that 
have  been  put  on  this  earth  for  some  good 
reason. 

“This  strong  inclination  now  prevailing  in 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  domestic  cats,  if 
allowed  to  increase,  is  going  to  create  con- 
siderable antagonism  toward  those  given  the 
privilege  of  hunting  wild  game,  by  those  given 
privilege  of  roaming  over  a farmer’s  property. 
This  is  a privilege  that  is  and  has  been  en- 
joyed for  many  years  by  the  general  public  and 
is  only  made  possible  by  the  consent  of  farm 
owners  who  have  tolerated  a great  many  un- 
sportsman-like acts  perpetrated  by  those  taking 
advantage  of  a farmer’s  kindness.  It  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  proper  gratitude,  of  those 
taking  advantage  of  that  kindness  and  privilege, 
to  desire  to  destroy  domestic  cats  which  are  the 
property  of  farm  owners  and  are  an  important 
and  necessary  part  of  all  farms.  Were  it  not 
for  these  cats  the  average  farm  would  be  over- 
run with  rats  and  mice. 

“Frequently  we  lock  the  cats  in  the  chicken 
house  over  night  in  order  to  exterminate  the 
rats  and  mice,  and  as  a result  have  very  little 
trouble.  Now  are  we  to  expect  the  destruction 
of  these  very  useful  cats  by  the  very  ones  that 
enjoy,  from  year  to  year,  the  privilege  a farm 
owner  gives  to  hunt  on  his  property  and  has 
cooperated  very  heartily  with  the  Game  Com- 
mission in  making  hunting  possible  and  agree- 
able? The  excuse  will  be  that  these  cats  destroy 


Game,  says  in  his  department’s  official  pamph- 
let: “The  bobwhite  perhaps  has  more  natural 
enemies  than  any  known  bird  throughout  its 
Southern  range.  About  some  of  these  there 
appears  to  be  a wide  difference  of  opinion.  A 
fixed  opinion,  honest  though  it  be  wrong,  is 
hard  to  change.  We  must,  therefore,  be  guided 
by  the  results  of  scientific  research  and  in- 
vestigation and  by  honest  observation  and  actual 
experience. 

“From  trustworthy  sources  of  information 
it  is  known  that  the  house  cat  which  is  al- 
lowed its  freedom  not  only  takes  a heavy  toll 
of  birds  but  actually  destroys  the  eggs  of  nest- 
ing quail.  Likewise,  we  have  plenty  of  evidence 
to  convict  the  roving  dog  for  his  predatory 
habits  on  young  quail  and  eggs  in  the  nest.  The 
skunk,  especially  where  they  appear  in 
abundance,  prey  heavily  upon  quail  nests.  The 
cotton  rat,  of  all  rodents,  is  highly  destructive 
of  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  usually  eating  the 
eggs  as  fast  as  they  accumulate.  The  opossum, 
which  is  abundant  throughout  Alabama,  takes  a 
surprisingly  high  toll  of  quail  eggs.  The  blue 
jay  also  is  convicted  of  this  same  offense. 

“Usually  the  fox  is  charged  with  every  of- 
fense where  there  appears  to  be  a scarcity  of 
quail.  There  have  recently  been  collected  nearly 
one  hundred  gray  fox  stomachs,  and  thirty-six 
dens  of  red  foxes  have  been  under  observation 
during  the  early  spring  and  summer  in  Alabama 
with  the  following  results : Of  87  stomachs  of 
the  gray  fox  which  have  had  a laboratory  ex- 
amination, trace  of  one  quail  was  found  in  one 
stomach.  Of  the  36  dens  which  have  been  visited 
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small  game  thus  depriving  the  gunner  of  that 
pleasure.  This,  I feel,  is  greatly  exaggerated 
and  only  the  imagination  of  those  that  have  a 
particular  dislike  for  cats  or  as  a matter  of 
fact  have  little  or  no  affection  for  animals  of 
any  class  for  if  they  did  they  would  not  in- 
dulge in  the  so-called  sport  of  destroying  any 
harmless  creatures. 

“We  have  had  at  times  as  many  as  four  cats 
and  I can  truthfully  say  that  with  but  very, 
very  few  exceptions  have  these  cats  destroyed 
any  small  game ; furthermore,  it  is  their  nature 
to  prey  upon  wildlife  and  not  having  the  intellect 
of  mankind,  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the 
class  the  gunner  is  privileged  to  destroy.  While 
we  are  at  this  particular  point,  how  many  does 
the  gunner  destroy  of  a class  that  is  prohibited 
yet  he  is  supposed  to  have  intelligence.  The 
cats  that  we  have  are  given  a great  deal  of 
care  considering  their  usefulness,  and  become 
very  affectionate  and  frequently  follow  us  around 
the  farm.  This  spring  as  I was  working  in  a 
vegetable  garden  some  distance  from  the  house, 
one  of  these  cats  was  there  with  me.  In  some 
underbrush  near  where  I was  working,  was  a 
hen  pheasant  and  her  chicks,  I had  seen  them 
there  a number  of  times  and  watched  them  with 
deep  interest  and  admiration  thinking  some  day 
they  would  be  the  prey  of  man ; however,  the 
cat  that  was  near  me  made  no  move  to  molest 
these  birds  and  this  is  no  exaggeration. 

“There  has  been  so  much  written  and  illu- 
strated in  the  Game  News  that  is  an  attempt  to 
create  in  the  minds  of  those  not  knowing  all 
the  true  facts,  a great  dislike  for  cats  and 


regularly  since  March  1,  1938,  traces  of  one 
quail  in  each  of  these  three  dens  have  been 
recorded.  All  of  these  observations  have  been 
made  and  a number  of  the  fox  stomachs  have 
been  collected  in  the  Union  Springs  district 
where  the  heaviest  quail  population  in  the 
state  exists.” 

G.  B.  Oliver,  chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  tells  of  the  com- 
mission’s long-range  program  of  conservation 
and  reproduction.  He  states  that  when  the 
program  is  completed  “Arkansas  will  rank  as 
the  top  in  hunting”.  Mr.  Graves  the  Com- 
mission’s secretary  offered  a man  to  distribute 
foxes  to  the  Arkansas  Fox  Hunters  Associa- 
tion, stating  that  most  of  the  destruction  at- 
tributed to  the  fox  is  caused  by  other  animals. 

Dr.  Dellinger,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  said 
that  investigations  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture showed  that  foxes  eat  wild  berries,  in- 
sects, field  rats  and  mice  mostly,  and  that 
they  rarely  eat  fowl,  wild  birds  young  pigs  or 
lamb.  Dr.  Dellinger  urged  elimination  of  steel 
traps  and  strict  regulation  of  trappers. 

Guy  Amsler,  former  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, urged  a legislative  program  to  pro- 
tect foxes  and  an  educational  program  to 
acquaint  hunters  with  the  value  of  wildlife 
conservation  in  general. 

In  the  next  state — Missouri — Mr.  Clevenger 
plans  to  distribute  literature  to  teach  the  farmer 
and  the  coming  generation  the  good  foxes  do 
in  protecting  crops,  and  in  keeping  farm  land 
from  being  washed  into  hollows  and  gulleys  on 
account  of  the  field  moles  and  groundhogs. 


will  encourage  cruel  and  mercilous  gunners  to 
shoot  them  on  sight  which  has  been  done  very 
much  to  the  indignation  of  the  owners.  A few 
years  ago  a neighbor  of  ours  found  the  carcass 
of  their  pet  cat  hanging  on  the  fence  of  their 
own  property.  What  a cruel  and  mercilous 
thing  that  was  to  do  for  any  individual  that 
calls  himself  a sportsman.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  not  done  with  the  feeling  altogether  that  a 
cat  is  a menace  to  small  game  but  simply  the 
desire  to  kill,  particularly  when  the  real  game 
is  hard  to  find  and  it  is  needless  to  say  does 
not  require  any  great  ability  in  the  way  of 
marksmanship  to  hit  a poor  defenceless  cat. 

“Regarding  some  illustrations  appearing  in 
the  Game  News  with  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
desire  to  destroy  cats,  I mention  one  that  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  depicting  a dead  cat 
laying  beside  the  carcass  of  a very  large  rabbit. 
The  most  ridiculous  part  about  this  illustration 
was  that  the  rabbit  was  at  least  as  big  as  the 
cat  and  the  cat  must  have  been  pretty  fleet  to 
catch  it,  if  it  did  and  furthermore  the  cat  must 
have  had  an  extremely  voracious  appetite  to 
have  eaten  as  much  of  the  rabbit  as  the  illustra- 
tion was  meant  to  impress.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  an  affront  to  the  average  intellect  as  are  many 
other  illustrations  of  such  character  and  for 
the  same  purpose. 

“There  is  much  said  about  stray  cats  and  that 
being  considered  as  such,  gunners  are  privileged 
to  destroy  them.  In  what  manner  can  any 
gunner  determine  when  a cat  is  straying?  We 
have  over  ninety  acres  here  on  this  farm  and 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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courses  of  instruction  taught,  both  to  the  student 
officers  and  in  the  refresher  courses,  have  had 
upon  the  entire  Field  Staff.  Three  years  ago 
the  entire  group  was  primarily  law  enforcement 
minded ; today  these  employes,  and  more  and 
more  groups  of  sportsmen,  are  increasingly 
thinking  in  terms  of  game  management — 
habitat  improvement,  small  retreat  refuges,  food 
planting,  cooperation  with  landowners,  research, 
etc. 

The  benefits  of  this  plan  are  already  evident 
everywhere  in  the  field.  The  expenditures  in 
connection  therewith  have  been  fully  justified, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  as  the  years  pass  the 
value  of  this  approach  to  the  Commission’s 
personnel  problems  will  become  increasingly 
evident  and  appreciated. 

The  Game  Commission’s  methods  of  selecting 
and  training  field  personnel  have  attracted  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country,  and  many  States 
are  now  using  them  in  one  form  or  another. 

While  law  enforcement  as  such  is  becoming 
less  important  as  the  general  spirit  of  law 
observance  increases,  yet  sound  legal  procedure 
is  highly  essential.  The  Commission’s  new  hand- 
book on  this  subject  has  filled  a long  felt  need. 
It  is  unique  among  legal  presentations  for  the 
guidance  of  those  not  'learned  in  the  law. 

Staff  Reorganisation — -This  phase  of  the  work 
has  been  approached  in  several  successive  steps. 
Early  in  1936  all  Division  Supervisors  were 
reassigned;  former  Assistant  Protectors  were 
recommissioned  as  Traveling  Protectors  and 
assigned  to  duty  throughout  the  Divisions  as 
needed ; and  various  District  Protectors  were 
transferred  to  new  posts. 

The  second  step,  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all,  especially  from  the  standpoint 
of  improved  morale,  launched  in  July  of  that 
same  year,  was  to  include  all  field  officers  in 
a special  Enrolled  Field  Service  with  definite 
annual  increments  in  compensation  for  meri- 
torious work,  with  a stipulation  that  officers 
who  fail  to  merit  their  annual  increments  for 
two  successive  years  shall  be  dropped  from  the 
Staff. 

The  third  step,  under  careful  study  by  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Commission  for  the 
past  year  and  now  before  the  Executive  Board 
for  approval,  encompasses  a further  reorganiza- 
tion not  only  of  the  Field  Staff  but  the  entire 
administrative  setup  in  the  Harrisburg  Office 
as  well.  Under  this  plan  the  work  throughout 
will  be  reoriented  and  organized  in  a more 
businesslike  manner.  Its  principal  effect  will 
be  (1)  to  fix  more  definite  responsibility  for 
each  phase  of  the  Commission’s  activities;  (2) 
to  have  all  operations  clear  through  designated 
central  channels,  especially  in  the  field ; and 
(3)  to  eliminate  previous  overlapping  functions. 
In  the  future  more  of  the  Commission’s  work 
will  be  directed  and  managed  in  the  field 
instead  of  from  the  central  office. 

Another  phase  of  this  third  step  encompasses 
a still  more  equitable  scale  of  compensation 
rates  for  field  employes,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  eliminate  undesirable  former  class  distinc- 
tions among  said  workers. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  Commission  has  certainly  made  good  on  the 
several  important  proposals  discussed  and  agreed 
upon  as  objectives  almost  three  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  certain  other 
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fundamentally  important  steps  have  been  taken. 
Among  them  are: 

Propagation  & Stocking — Artificial  propa- 
gation of  mature  game  birds  was  boosted  to  a 
new  high  peak  in  1937,  and  under  the  Commis- 
sion’s policy  to  produce  or  purchase  and  release 
mature  stock  in  the  springtime  instead  of  in  the 
fall  an  increasing  number  of  mature  game  birds 
have  been  stocked  each  year.  Steps  have  recent- 
ly been  taken  to  secure  more  accurate  cost 
figures  on  all  game  produced  on  the  State  Game 
Farms,  and  each  operation  will  in  the  future 
be  conducted  and  credited  on  a production-cost 
basis  regardless  of  the  market  value. 

In  addition  to  the  stock  produced  on  its  own 
farms,  the  Commission’s  steps  to  encourage 
private  game  breeding  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  secured  fine  results.  Through  increased 
distribution  of  day-old  pheasants,  and  recently 
quail  chicks,  sportsmen’s  organizations  and 
interested  individuals  have  not  only  been  given 
a larger  part  in  the  Commission’s  work,  but 
they  have  produced  and  released  far  more 
mature  stock  in  our  public  hunting  coverts  than 
previously. 

A series  of  wild  propagation  areas  have 
enabled  the  Commission  to  produce  much  better 
wild  turkeys  for  stocking  purposes  than  here- 
tofore possible ; and  indications  are  that  in  the 
near  future  the  Commission  will  be  able  to 
trap,  from  its  propagating  areas  and  other 
restricted  grounds,  and  re-distribute  within  the 
Commonwealth  sufficient  native  rabbits  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  purchasing  these 
animals  in  the  Middle  West.  In  this  under- 
taking sportsmen’s  groups  have  again  been  given 
definite  jobs  to  do  in  helping  to  locate  areas 
and  manage  the  program. 

Larger  quantities  of  game  of  various  kinds 
have  been  purchased  and  released  in  recent 
years  than  previously,  especially  imported 
Hungarian  Partridges  and  locally  produced 
pheasants.  Experiments  in  the  mass  produc- 
tion of  Hungarian  Partridges  on  the  State 
Game  Farms  have  also  brought  encouraging 
results,  although  certain  difficulties  must  still 
be  overcome  in  order  to  raise  them  in  quantities 
comparable  to  Bobwhite  Quail.  Prospects  for 
getting  these  fine  game  birds  established  on  a 
shootable  basis  in  the  near  future  are  favorable. 

Improved  Hunter’s  Licenses — The  improved 
Hunter’s  Licenses,  issued  for  the  first  time  in 
1936,  met  with  universal  favor.  Each  hunter 
now  has  in  his  possession,  in  one  compact  unit, 
his  license  with  the  seasons  and  bag  limits,  his 
game-kill  report  in  simple  mailable  form,  and 
his  big  game  tag  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  bag 
either  a deer  or  a bear. 

The  further  improvement  of  the  License  Tag 
for  1938,  which  assures  better  and  quicker 
identification  in  the  field,  seems  to  please 
hunters  and  landowners.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  Commission’s  present  plan  to  increase 
the  numerals  on  said  tags  to  one  and  one-half 
inches  for  1939  be  adhered  to  for  the  purpose 
of  further  improving  field  identifications 
whenever  the  occasion  demands. 

The  collection  of  the  1937  game-kill  reports 
reached  a new  high,  a total  of  88%  of  the 
more  than  600,000  licensed  hunters  having 
voluntarily  submitted  their  reports.  The  figures 
on  the  game  kill  collected  therefrom  have 
clearly  indicated  that  the  Commission’s  former 
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estimates  on  the  annual  take  of  game  have 
invariably  been  anywhere  from  15%  to  40% 
low. 

But  the  most  important  development  in 
connection  with  this  more  complete  check-up 
is  the  positive  proof  that  in  the  past  there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  carelessness  and  cheat- 
ing in  the  issuance  of  these  licenses.  Among 
the  worst  abuses  uncovered  have  been  many 
non-residents  securing  resident  licenses,  aliens 
obtaining  licenses,  and  residents  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  false  addresses  to  avoid 
apprehension.  Steps  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Revenue  to  tighten  up  on  the  issuance  of 
licenses  for  1938  should  secure  wholesome 
results,  and  at  the  same  time  they  will  increase 
the  lawful  revenue  of  the  Commission. 

Expanded  Educational  Program — In  1936  the 
Commission  enlarged  its  educational  program. 
The  response  among  the  sportsmen  and  the 
general  public  has  been  excellent.  The  press 
and  the  radio  have  aided  nobly.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Commission’s  motion  picture  program 
has  been  decidedly  helpful,  the  field  lecture 
service  is  constantly  in  demand,  and  the  is- 
suance of  several  new  bulletins  has  attracted  a 
most  favorable  Public  response. 

However,  the  advancement  of  the  Game 
News  has  been  most  outstanding.  The  contents 
and  appearance  have  been  of  consistently  high 
quality.  The  free  distribution  of  the  October 
1937  Game  News  to  all  licensees,  in  lieu  of 
other  printed  literature  giving  essential  informa- 
tion concerning  the  revised  Game  Code,  served 
a dual  purpose  exceptionally  well. 

The  number  of  regular  readers  of  the  Com- 
mission’s publication  has  been  increasing  rapid- 
ly. At  the  beginning  of  the  1935-1936  biennium 
there  were  only  3,063  paid  Game  News  sub- 
scribers. By  October  of  1936  the  paid  sub- 
scription list  had  jumped  to  12,036.  A year 
later  it  was  15,885,  and  on  the  first  of  this 
month  it  stood  at  22,121,  or  almost  eight  times 
the  circulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  1935-36 
biennium.  Apparently  the  circulation  will 
continue  to  increase  at  an  encouraging  pace. 

Organic  Changes — One  of  the  most  advanced 
steps  in  a decade  was  the  enactment  of  a com- 
pletely revised  Game  Code  in  1937,  which  made 
important  organic  changes  that  have  been  de- 
sirable for  some  years.  The  revised  code  in- 
cluded new  and  effective  safety  features  for  both 
landowners  and  hunters ; its  liberalized  provi- 
sions have  greatly  benefitted  law-abiding  sports- 
men ; its  stringent  new  features  have  enabled  our 
officers  to  apprehend  and  punish  deliberate  game 
law  violators  who  heretofore  escaped ; and  the 
Commission’s  enlarged  powers  to  seize  licenses 
of  violators  in  the  field  and  to  revoke  hunting 
and  trapping  privileges  of  those  who  are  not 
entitled  thereto  have  improved  the  morale  among 
our  hunters  to  a marked  degree. 

Our  current  efforts  to  make  the  fields  and 
forests  safer  for  hunters  are  being  widely  com- 
mended, and  the  Commission’s  aggressive 
campaign  to  punish  hunters  who  destroy  the 
landowners’  property  or  injure  their  livestock 
while  hunting  have  brought  about  much  im- 
proved relations  between  sportsmen  and  farmers, 
and  alleviated  the  posted  land  problem 
considerably. 

The  most  important  fundamental  organic 
change  in  the  Game  Code  was  the  re-establish- 
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ment  of  the  staggered  terms  of  former  years 
for  the  Members  of  the  Commission,  now  on 
an  eight-year  basis.  This  should  reduce  the 
turn-over  considerably,  assure  longer  service 
on  the  part  of  experienced  Commissioners,  and 
better  guarantee  continuity  of  sound  policies. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that 
during  the  42  years  the  Commission  has  been 
in  existence  only  43  different  men  have  served 
on  it,  only  two  of  them,  Messrs.  John  S. 
Speer  and  Ross  L.  Leffler,  having  left  the 
Commission  and  later  been  reappointed. 

Two  other  fundamental  changes  in  the  Game 
Code  from  the  standpoint  of  maintaining 
organization  integrity  and  continuity  of  experi- 
enced help  were : ( 1 ) writing  into  the  law  the 
Commission’s  long-standing  policy  against 
political  activity  on  the  part  of  its  employes, 
and  (2)  prohibiting  the  dismissal  of  any  em- 
ploye without  a hearing  before  an  established 
Trial  Board,  unless  said  employe  desires  to 
resign. 

There  were  numerous  other  changes  which 
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materially  improved  the  operating  mechanics 
of  the  Commission,  and  which  make  for  ad- 
ministrative efficiency. 

Operating  Economy — During  the  past  three 
years  the  general  operating  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  entire  department  have  been 
gradually  improved.  Numerous  savings  have 
been  effected  without  imparing  the  work. 

For  example,  during  the  period  under  review 
the  Commission  has  been  holding  only  four 
regular  meetings  annually  instead  of  monthly  as 
previously.  This  has  reduced  travel  require- 
ments for  the  Members  as  well  as  saved  time 
for  the  Staff.  During  said  three  years  the 
average  annual  reduction  in  travel  expenses 
alone  for  the  Members  of  the  Commission  has 
been  well  over  $1,000  less  than  during  the 
previous  like  period. 

Another  example  of  saving  is  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  paid  for  advertising  the  annual 
season  and  bag-limit  regulations.  For  the  seasons 
of  1933  and  1935  this  expenditure  ran  $9,569.34 
and  $7,986.06  respectively,  with  a low  amount 
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for  1934.  The  average  annual  cost  thereof 
for  those  three  years  was  $6,900.  The  highest 
advertising  expenditure  of  the  past  three  years 
was  1938,  with  a total  of  $4,819.82  due  to  the 
antlerless  deer  season,  but  the  average  per  year 
for  the  latter  period  was  only  $4,187,  or  there 
was  an  average  annual  saving  in  this  one  item 
alone  of  over  $2,700. 

The  foregoing  instances  of  how  funds  have 
been  saved  under  the  present  management  in 
themselves  aggregate  annual  savings  of  almost 
$4,000.  Numerous  other  examples  of  a similar 
nature  might  be  cited. 

With  the  increased  responsibility  imposed 
upon  the  headquarters  staff  during  recent  years 
due  to  the  launching  of  numerous  new  programs, 
the  office  has  been  handling  a volume  of  work 
from  25%  to  35%  greater  than  previously,  with- 
out a comparable  increase  in  personnel. 

The  writer  feels  confident  that  this  brief 
review  of  the  Commission’s  recent  activities,  and 
the  progress  of  new  programs,  will  be  as 
heartening  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  him. 


ETHICS  FROM  THE  TRAPLINE  (Continued  from  Page  11) 


In  this  brief  composition  of  the  trapper- 
hunter  problem  I have  tried  primarily  to  en- 
lighten the  dog  owner  on  facts.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  it  was  worthwhile.  Even  those  of 
you  who  use  a foxhound  will,  I believe,  agree. 
Fox  hunters  are,  as  a rule,  the  most  bitter 
contenders  on  this  subject.  This  brings  to  my 
mind  an  incident  of  a former  year ; it  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  take  exception  to,  because  it  applies 
to  two  fox  hunters  versus  myself.  I knew  the 
two  boys  quite  well  for  several  years,  and  they 
live  in  another  end  of  my  Clearfield  county 
town  for  as  long  as  I can  remember  back.  I 
always  had  my  doubts  about  their  honesty,  in 
fact,  I heard  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  some 
of  their  dirty  work,  but  they  were  both  so  good 
to  me  that  I could  not  be  any  different  with 
them. 

Well,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  I had 
strung  out  a fox  line  to  the  south  of  my  home, 
over  on  the  Centre  county  hills.  One  morning 
these  boys  went  out  for  a hunt  over  one  of  these 
hills ; they  went  out  early,  naturally,  and  I 
started  over  my  line  a couple  hours  later.  I 
took  notice  that  they  had  parked  their  car  off 
to  the  side  of  a main  woods  road  and  then 
proceeded  to  walk  up  a narrow,  overgrown  tote 
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feel  that  any  of  our  cats  can  roam  all  over 
these  acres  without  being  considered  as  stray- 
ing and  very  often  in  their  roaming  over  the 
fields  they  destroy  field  mice  and  moles  which 
is  further  evidence  of  their  usefulness  and  God 
help  a gunner  that  destroys  them ! 

“I  think  it  is  particularly  regretable  that  the 
Game  News  does  not  seem  to  recognize  that 
there  are  many,  many,  like  ourselves,  that 
consider  cats  very  necessary  and  are  regarded 
in  many  instances  as  pets.  We,  as  well  as  others, 
desiring  to  protect  our  cats  contribute  con- 
siderable toward  making  hunting  possible  by 
permitting  the  general  public  to  roam  freely 
over  farm  property  and  should  not  have  any 
fear  that  cats  will  be  deliberately  shot.  I think 
the  Game  News  and  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  should  make  a very  strong  appeal 
to  gunners  not  to  molest  cats  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  gunner’s  attitude  toward  them  and 
point  out  to  the  gunners  that  were  it  not  for 
the  owners  of  cats,  particularly  those  that  want 


road  which  winds  around  and  up  onto  the 
mountain.  A half  mile  up  there  and  along  this 
trail  I had  a fox  set  and  as  I approached  it 
I saw  that  a fox  was  caught.  I searched  around 
and  in  less  time  than  I can  tell  this  I convinced 
myself  that  the  fox  was  taken — stolen ; the  trap 
was  gone  too.  Well?  Right  there  and  then  I 
turned  back,  went  down  the  mountain,  took 
notice  that  the  car  was  still  parked  and  con- 
cealed myself  in  a low  thicket  of  pin  oaks  about 
fifty  feet  in  and  away  from  whence  I could 
see  all  approaches  to  the  mentioned  car. 

One  hour  passed,  two  hours,  then  it  started 
to  drizzle,  three  hours,  four  hours,  my,  what  a 
vigil ; five  hours  passed.  I still  watched  and  the 
gallant  boys  were  car-bound,  one  throwing  his 
head  to  one  side  of  the  road  and  then  to  the 
other  side,  his  eyes  peeled  wide  open — guilt! 
The  other  chap  just  walked  on  with  eyes  to 
the  ground.  Nothing  bulged  from  their  coats. 
When  they  got  into  the  car  and  were  about 
to  leave  I hurried  out  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment. “Here,  where’s  my  fox?”  “What  do  ya 
mean — fox  ? etc.,  we  don’t  have  your  fox ; we’d 
hang  it  up  on  a tree  if  we  killed  one  in  your 
traps.”  Etc.,  etc.  “Come  on  with  me,  I’ll  show 
you  where  you  got  it.” 


to  protect  them,  there  would  not  be  very  many 
hunting  privileges.  That  I think  would  be  more 
considerate  than  the  attitude,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  Game  News.  I can’t  see  why  this  atti- 
tude toward  cats  has  become  such  an  important 
issue.  Nothing  is  ever  said  about  dogs  that 
roam  around  over  farms.  There  are  dogs,  and 
not  any  great  distance  from  the  property  here, 
that  will  kill  a full  grown  chicken  if  given  a 
chance  and  in  all  likelihood  would  kill  any  small 
game.  That’s  certain. 

“Please  do  not  get  the  impression  that  I do 
not  favor  gunning  of  any  class  notwithstanding 
that  I do  not  participate  in  that  sport  for  I 
have  cooperated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  particularly  when  the  project  was 
launched  to  establish  refuges  on  private  prop- 
erty. While  I am  not  the  owner  of  the  farm 
property  from  which  I am  writing,  it  being  the 
property  of  my  wife’s  parents  who  were  at  first 
very  much  opposed  to  signing  the  agreement 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  I in- 


They  came  along.  They  tried  to  reassure  me 
that  they  would  not  be  like  that.  They  told 
me  where  they  hunted,  their  course  of  travel, 
and  so  on.  Well,  to  cut  the  story  short  I 
told  them  to  go  on  home  and  that  I would  get 
my  fox  in  Harrisburg  if  nowhere  else.  Then  I 
followed  up  their  true  course  of  travel  further 
out  over  the  mountain,  a bit  of  fur  here  and 
there,  a heel  mark  in  other  places,  then  I noticed 
they  turned  to  another  trail  which  goes  down 
the  mountain  and  meets  the  same  main  road. 
On  approaching  the  main  road,  ah,  a stick 
laid  there.  I studied  it  carefully ; a mark ! The 
boys  did  not  dare  take  the  fox  any  further.  I 
searched  around  and  found  my  fox  concealed  by 
the  side  of  a stump,  covered  up  with  ferns. 
They  had  nerve  enough  to  carry  it  that  far, 
just  about  three-quarters  of  a mile. 

The  next  morning  these  fellows  were  there  at 
five  o’clock  for  their  fox ; I was  there  too. 
Later  in  the  day  two  game  protectors  and  I 
paid  the  boys  a visit.  The  verdict  was — guilty. 

It  is  this  kind  of  human  predator  for  which 
law  and  law  enforcement  is  necessary ; and  if 
he  robs  a trapline,  most  certainly  he  will  do 
anything  else. 


fluenced  them  to  do  so  as  I did  to  others  that 
were  inclined  to  be  a little  stubborn  and  my 
attitude  toward  the  project  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  a letter  I had  occasion  to  write  Mr. 
W.  Gard  Conklin  on  December  13,  1937.  Of 
course,  the  project  favors  the  gunner  con- 
siderably more  than  the  farm  owner  but  there 
are  some  factors  that  make  the  farm  owner 
more  secure  than  in  years  past.  I think  the 
policing  by  the  young  men  appointed  on  that 
job  is  a great  help  to  the  farm  owner  in  en- 
forcing the  game  laws.  The  posting  of  signs 
indicating  refuges  and  forbidden  areas  too.  I 
think  it  is  a very  excellent  thing  for  the  farm 
owner  and  sincerely  trust  all  these  new  regula- 
tions will  be  the  means  of  making  better  sports- 
men who  seek  to  enjoy,  unthin  the  law,  hunting 
wild  game  and  those  of  such,  coming  within  my 
location,  will  be  accorded  the  best  of  treatment 
and  the  best  hunting  ground  pointed  out.” — 
William  C.  Schwartz,  Kintnersville,  Pa. 
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DEER  DAMAGE  STUDY  PLOTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


An  examination  made  of  the  area  in  September  1938,  indicates  that 
the  fenced  area  is  fairly  well  stocked  with  trees.  For  the  most  part 
they  appear  to  be  healthy.  Some  weevil  damage  is  observed  on  the 
Scotch  pines  and  several  of  the  larger  trees  were  injured  by  sap 
suckers.  Trees  on  the  north  side  of  the  plot  appear  to  be  growing  better 
than  those  on  the  south  side.  Considerable  natural  reproduction  of 
red  maple  and  chestnut  is  coming  in. 

The  average  height  of  trees  on  the  fenced  area  is  as  follows : 

Larch  6 ft.  Scotch  pine  9.2  ft. 

Red  pine 9.2  ft.  White  spruce  4.7  ft. 

On  the  unfenced,  or  sample  plot,  about  10  larch  remain  which 
average  about  6 feet  in  height,  and  one  white  spruce  28  inches  in 
height  was  observed.  The  lone  remaining  white  spruce  has  been 
browsed  repeatedly  and  is  not  yet  of  a sufficient  height  to  escape 
damage  from  this  source. 

Pike  County — Two  adjoining  areas,  one  fenced,  were  laid  out  in 
Porter  Township,  on  the  Whittaker  place,  on  an  abandoned  field 
covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  Red  pine,  Japanese  larch,  white  pine, 
pitch  pine,  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  pine  and  white  spruce  were 
planted. 

During  the  examination  in  September  1938,  it  was  found  that  the 
trees  on  the  fenced  plot  have  been  making  excellent  growth.  The  only 
part  of  the  plot  which  shows  any  serious  interference  is  along  the 
southern  edge  which  is  being  shaded  to  some  extent  by  birch  and 
aspen  which  are  coming  in  on  the  area.  Measurements  of  the  trees  on 
the  fenced  plot  in  September  gave  the  following  data : 

White  pine  8.5  ft.  White  spruce  7.3  ft. 

Red  pine  11.  ft.  Norway  spruce  .....  9.3  ft. 

Scotch  pine  13.  ft.  Larch  9.3  ft. 

Pitch  pine  12.5  ft. 

Practically  all  of  the  trees  on  the  unfenced  area  have  been  destroyed 
except  along  a narrow  strip,  about  40  feet  wide  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  which  there  are  a number  of  Norway  spruce  about  2 to  3 feet 
high.  These  seedlings  have  a current  growth  of  about  10  inches  and 
show  evidence  of  browsing  during  the  last  few  years. 

From  the  evidence  obtained  it  is  quite  apparent  that  reforestation  is 
impracticable  in  this  section  as  long  as  the  deer  herd  remains  as  large 
as  it  has  been  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Huntingdon  County — Two  adjoining  areas,  one  fenced,  of  one  acre 
each,  were  laid  out  in  Logan  Township,  on  the  McGuire  farm,  at  the 
foot  of  Round  Top  Mountain,  on  an  abandoned  field  covered  with 
grass  and  dewberry  vines. 

The  following  species  were  planted:  white  pine,  red  pine,  Banks 
pine,  Austrian  pine,  Scotch  pine,  pitch  pine,  Japanese  larch  and 
Norway  spruce. 

An  examination  made  in  September  1938,  disclosed  that  the  trees  on 
the  unfenced  area  are  hopelessly  browsed  back  and  except  for  about 
one-half  dozen  Banks  pine  there  are  none  large  enough  to  escape  damage 
of  the  terminal  buds  by  deer  browsing. 

Of  the  few  trees  remaining  the  following  heights  were  observed : 

Larch  5 ft.  Red  pine  2 ft. 

Scotch  pine  2 ft.  White  pine  1 V2  ft. 

Norway  spruce  ft.  Banks  pine  6 ft. 

On  the  fenced  area  there  is  an  establishment  of  about  75%.  In  this 
area  the  following  average  heights  were  observed: 

Banks  pine  15  ft.  Scotch  pine  8 ft. 

Red  pine  5 ft.  Pitch  pine  5 ft. 

White  pine  5 ft. 

The  condition  of  the  few  remaining  trees  outside  the  deer  proof 
fence  indicates  rather  plainly  that  reforestation  without  protection  from 
deer  is  impractical  in  this  locality. 

In  addition  to  the  study  plots  above  mentioned,  three  other  plots  in 
1930  were  planted  and  fenced ; with  a smaller  unfenced  area  planted 
adjoining. 

The  first  area  was  located  near  Red  Run,  along  the  Lincoln  farm  in 
Gibson  Township,  Elk  County.  It  comprised  a total  of  14  acres  enclosed 


by  a deer  proof  fence.  An  additional  7 acres  outside  the  fence  were 
planted.  The  species  used  were  Scotch  pine,  red  pine,  Norway  spruce, 
Japanese  larch  and  some  white  ash  and  red  oak.  Both  inside  and 
outside  the  fence,  aspen  and  fire  cherry  were  removed  to  facilitate  the 
planting. 

The  inspection  of  the  area  in  September  1938  showed  that  the  rate 
of  stocking  is  decidedly  better  on  the  fenced  area  than  it  is  on  the 
unfenced  area,  however,  the  total  height  growth  is  practically  the 
same  on  the  two  plots. 

Another  plot  was  located  along  the  McGeorge  road,  Lawrence 
Township,  Clearfield  County.  An  area  of  40  acres  was  fenced  and 
planted  with  a small  area  planted  on  the  outside  and  left  unfenced. 
The  species  used  were  white  pine,  red  pine,  pitch  pine,  Japanese  larch. 

An  inspection  of  this  area  made  in  September  1938,  indicated  that 
there  is  a stocking  of  about  80%  on  the  fenced  area.  The  trees  have 
been  damaged  considerably  by  weevil  but  the  stocking  is  sufficient  to 
form  a full  stand  of  trees  on  the  area  if  no  unforseen  damage  occurs. 
On  the  unfenced  plot  a few  scattered  larch,  Scotch  and  red  pine  remain. 
All  of  the  Scotch  and  red  pine  have  been  heavily  browsed  by  deer  and 
are  from  2 to  4 y2  feet  in  height.  Larch  have  also  been  damaged  but 
not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  pine.  The  larch  are  from  3 to  7^4 
feet  in  height.  The  stocking  is  considerably  less  than  15%  of  a full 
stand.  On  this  area  all  tender  twigs  have  been  heavily  browsed  by 
deer,  particularly  the  red  maple  sprouts. 

The  third  plot,  located  near  the  Home  Wood  Club,  along  Cooks  Run, 
in  East  Keating  Township,  Elk  County,  was  planted  with  red  pine, 
Japanese  larch,  Scotch  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  hardwood  seedlings. 
An  area  of  five  acres  was  planted  and  fenced,  and  in  addition  an  area 
of  one-half  acre  was  planted  outside  the  deer-proof  fence  using  Norway 
spruce  and  Scotch  pine  seedlings. 

An  inspection  of  the  area  made  in  September  1938,  disclosed  that  the 
trees  on  the  unfenced  plots  have  been  completely  destroyed ; there  being 
about  one-half  dozen  trees  left  in  the  plot,  all  of  which  are  severely 
browsed  by  deer  and  are  less  than  10  inches  in  height.  Inside  the 
fenced  area  a fair  stand  of  planted  trees  is  in  evidence,  probably  about 
75%.  An  inspection  revealed  the  following  total  heights : 

Norway  spruce  . . . 10.8  ft.  Red  pine  4.6  ft. 

White  pine  4.3  ft.  Larch  6.3  ft. 

Scotch  pine  5.3  ft. 

Only  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  experimental  plots,  made 
during  1938,  have  been  listed,  but  these  as  well  as  reports  made  of 
investigations  during  previous  years,  indicate  rather  clearly  that  it  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  to  establish  forest  tree  plantations  in  the 
areas  where  the  plots  have  been  located,  provided  the  deer  herd  remains 
as  large  as  it  has  been  since  those  plots  were  established  in  1929.  In 
many  of  these  areas  forest  tree  planting  has  been  discontinued  because 
it  is  considered  impracticable  due  to  the  excessive  damage  by  deer. 

Not  only  have  most  of  the  planted  evergreens  been  destroyed  on 
the  unfenced  areas,  but  the  natural  growth,  likewise  has  been  browsed 
so  heavily  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  a satisfactory  stand  of 
trees  becoming  established  on  these  areas  unless  a reduction  is  made 
in  the  number  of  deer. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  natural  growth  in  the  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  provides  an  excellent  and  balanced  food  diet  for  deer. 
Furthermore,  Pennsylvania  forests  are  capable  of  supplying  an  adequate 
food  supply  if  the  herd  remains  at  an  optimum  population  and  does  not 
increase  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  natural  growth  to  provide  food. 

In  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  where  deer  are  too  abundant  they 
exhaust  their  supply  of  summer  food  early  and  are  forced  to  begin 
eating  their  winter  food  before  the  normal  time.  Consequently,  many 
of  them  are  unable  to  find  food  at  all  during  the  later  winter  months, 
and  many  die  of  starvation  or  succumb  to  under-nourishment  which 
permits  access  of  fatal  diseases.  The  scarcity  of  food  in  many  places 
in  Pennsylvania  has  become  so  acute  that  the  deer  are  forced  to  skin 
off  the  bark  of  the  sumac,  devil’s  club,  mountain  ash,  and  other  species 
upon  which  fruit  is  produced  which  provide  grouse  and  other  game 
with  winter  food  supplies. 

Deer  appear  to  be  willing  to  try  out  new  kinds  of  food.  On  the 
other  hand  they  are  very  loath  to  seek  out  new  feeding  grounds.  In 
other  words,  a deer  herd  which  to  begin  with  may  be  entirely  too  large 
to  be  supported  adequately  on  the  available  growth  in  a locality,  will 
remain  and  live  in  that  region  on  a starvation  diet  rather  than  seek 
out  new  feeding  areas  even  within  a few  miles  of  their  home  range. 
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An  example  of  this  condition  may  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
State  where  there  is  evidence  that  the  deer  have  practically  exhausted 
the  food  supply  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a clearly  marked  deer 
line  appromimately  6 feet  above  the  ground,  showing  that  the  deer  have 
eaten  all  vegetation  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  Quite  often  adjoining 
tracts  which  provide  almost  identical  kinds  and  conditions  of  food  have 
apparently  been  browsed  very  little. 

A ruminant  and  browsing  animal,  and  not  a grazing  or  grass-eating 
animal  normally,  the  deer  feeds  upon  vegetable  matter  entirely.  The 
leaves,  buds,  and  tender  twigs  of  shrubs  and  trees  provide  its  regular 
diet  and  the  bulk  of  its  food,  especially  during  the  summer,  spring  and 
fall  seasons.  In  the  oak-chestnut  forest  type  where  there  are  large 
trees,  nuts  provide  good  food  in  the  fall.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
practically  all  species  of  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  in  Pennsylvania 
are  at  times  browsed  by  deer.  Because  the  plant  food  of  deer  is  so 


extremely  varied  it  is  believed  that  practically  no  woody  plants  common 
to  the  State  are  rejected  by  the  deer  as  food.  However,  observations 
made  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  a few  woody  plants  are  used 
for  food  only  when  others  are  not  available. 

As  a general  rule  planted  evergreens  are  not  damaged  except  in 
areas  where  an  over-abundance  of  deer  has  resulted  in  the  partial 
elimination  of  their  normal  browse.  In  order  to  insure  success  of  these 
planted  areas,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  sufficient  natural  reproduction 
to  perpetuate  the  woodland,  it  is  imperative  that  the  herd  be  kept 
down  to  the  limit  of  the  range  necessary  to  supply  it  with  sufficient 
food.  The  forests  should  be  made  to  produce  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber  as  well  as  sufficient  number  of  deer  for  sport.  This  can  be 
done  by  managing  the  deer  herd  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  it,  but  also  of  controlling  the  numbers  within  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  forest. 


HELL  AND  HIGH  TIMBER 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


and  hygrometer  readings  show  that  the  litter 
under  the  trees  is  bone-dry.  Furthermore,  the 
weather  report  predicts  increasing  winds,  no 
rain  in  sight.  He  gives  the  alarm. 

Almost  at  once  the  fire  truck  shoots  out 
through  the  swinging  firehouse  doors.  From 
Eagle,  fifty  miles  away,  a patrol  plane  starts 
for  the  scene.  In  the  wake  of  the  fire  truck 
are  the  truckloads  of  men,  camp  equipment, 
first-aid  tent,  extra  tools,  food — five  pounds 
a man  per  day.  More  and  more  men  follow,  all 
strong  enough  to  work  twelve  hours  a day 
cutting  down  trees,  digging  fire  lines  down  to 
mineral  soil,  hacking  out  underbrush,  work- 
ing day  and  night  amid  terriffic  heat,  choking 
smoke,  constant  danger,  possible  death.  Men 
hurrying  to  war.  . . . 

Late  that  afternoon  a siren  sounds ; the  CCC 
camp  at  Summit  springs  to  life.  Boys  just 
back  from  the  day’s  work  rush  down  the  com- 
pany street,  tucking  flapping  shirt-tails  into 
their  pants,  shouldering  backward  into  blue 
jumpers  as  they  clamber  into  the  waiting  trucks 
loaded  with  their  stand-by  equipment  of  shovels 
and  axes  and  water  packs.  The  trucks  roar; 
they  rock  away  over  the  forest  road.  The  thing 
has  blown  up  during  the  afternoon.  It’s  a 
crown  fire  now,  racing  through  the  treetops 
swifter  than  the  wind. 

At  midnight  a warden’s  car  shrieks  to  a halt 
in  the  dirt  yard  in  front  of  a sleeping  ranch 
house,  the  horn  tied  down.  The  rancher  and 
his  older  son  rush  out  and  jump  into  the 
warden’s  car,  the  rancher’s  wife  and  his  younger 
boy  begin  to  pile  a few  pieces  of  furniture  and 
bedding  into  the  ranch  wagon  and  hitch  up  the 
nervous  horses,  heading  to  town  for  safety. 
There  is  a red  glow  in  the  sky,  and  the  wind 
coming  toward  them  has  a sickening  sweetish 
smell.  It’s  heading  this  way  .... 

Now  the  wind  is  getting  stronger,  and 
hotter,  and  smoke  stings  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
distance  there  is  a steady  ripping  sound,  like 
canvas  being  torn  sharply,  and  now  and  then 
short  explosions  like  rifle  shots.  The  gray 
smoke  is  flecked  with  red  patches  that  brighten, 
and  fade,  and  suddenly  burst  through  the 
clouds  like  forks  of  lightning.  The  rancher’s 
wife  swings  her  whip  at  the  backs  of  the 
horses,  the  wagon  careens  ahead  of  the  flame. 

Wild  animals  are  pounding  past  them  in 
the  smoke.  A fawn  falters  in  the  road  and 
stumbles  and  rolls  over,  the  doe  halting  and 
bleating  beside  her.  A rabbit  rushes  directly 
toward  the  fire,  leaps  convulsively  into  a tight 
ball  of  flame,  topples  backward.  The  rancher’s 
wife  glances  over  her  shoulder,  stands  up  in  the 
wagon  and  yells  at  the  stumbling  horses.  She 


cannot  hear  herself  in  the  increasing  roar.  A 
spark  lights  on  the  blanket  wrapped  around  the 
baby  beside  her.  . . . 

Men  coming  off  the  fire  lines  day  after  day, 
half-naked  men  with  blackened  faces,  and  eye- 
brows burned  off  and  shirts  hanging  in  shreads 
from  their  blistered  shoulders.  Men  falling  ex- 
hausted on  the  thin  mattresses,  too  tired  to 
move,  while  other  men  slip  the  water  tanks  from 
their  backs  and  struggle  into  them  and  head 
for  the  fire  lines  on  the  run.  Ambulances 
clanging  up  through  the  thick  smoke,  empty 
stretchers  rushed  into  the  heat  and  borne  out 
again  more  slowly. 

Day  after  day,  all  that  week,  on  into  the 
next.  Emergency  calls  for  more  men,  shovels, 
food,  bandages,  help  of  any  kind.  Soup  kitchens 
established.  Airplanes,  radio,  telephones,  the 
National  Guard  called  out,  martial  law  en- 
forced. Two  towns,  Black  Snake  and  Wind- 
fall, leveled  by  flames.  Several  townships 
burned  over  so  far.  A million  dollars  in  virgin 
timber  destroyed.  Four  lives  lost  .... 

“ . . . Burned  over  all  that  nice  country 
where  we  were,”  Mr.  George  Spelvin  shrugs, 
looking  up  from  his  evening  newspaper.  ‘‘Lucky 
thing  we  visited  it  in  time.  You  know,”  he 
muses,  flicking  his  cigarette  stub  toward  the 
fireplace  with  a practiced  snap  of  his  mid- 
dle finger,  “I  wonder  how  these  fires  ever  get 
started.” 

“George,  be  careful  where  you  throw  that 
cigarette,”  says  his  wife  sternly.  “You  want 
to  burn  a hole  in  the  rug?” 

If  George  Spelvin  were  to  stroll  through  a 
wartime  munitions  plant,  the  floor  strewn  with 
spilled  powder,  the  kegs  of  dynamite  standing 
open,  the  cans  of  TNT  uncovered,  hydrogen 
gas  seeping  through  the  air,  bomb  fuses  ex- 
posed on  all  sides,  and  if  he  were  to  flip  his 
cigarette  heedlessly  over  his  shoulder  without 
even  a glance  to  see  where  it  landed,  Mr. 
Spelvin  would  be  clapped  into  a strait  jacket 
at  once,  provided  there  were  enough  of  him  left 
to  scrape  together. 

But  the  average  tourist  or  camper,  wander- 
ing aimlessly  through  one  of  our  National 
Forests,  or  enjoying  a pleasant  communion  with 
nature  in  some  wooded  glen  during  a particular- 
ly dry  spell  in  July  or  August,  is  traveling  in 
a powder  factory  just  as  easy  to  blow  up  but 
infinitely  harder  ever  to  replace.  Those  pine 
needles  and  dry  leaves  are  as  inflamable  as 
gunpowder ; the  heaps  of  slash  are  time  bombs ; 
the  cool  glades  and  majestic  pine-clad  hills  can 
become  in  an  incredibly  short  time  a death- 
dealing inferno,  taking  a staggering  annual  toll. 

This  year,  for  example,  Mr.  George  Spelvin’s 


cigarette — or  his  cigar  butt,  or  an  unex- 
tinguished match,  or  a smoldering  coal  from 
his  pipe,  or  a campfire  he  didn’t  quite  put  out, 
or  a patch  of  ground  he  tried  to  burn  over 
during  a high  wind — will  cause  over  150,000 
forest  fires  in  the  United  States.  These  fires 
will  devastate  more  than  forty  million  acres  of 
privately  owned  timberlands,  as  well  as  another 
half-million  acres  in  our  closely  guarded 
National  Forests. 

This  year,  thanks  to  Mr.  Spelvin’s  careless- 
ness— for  it  has  been  established  that  over  ninety 
per  cent  of  all  forest  fires  in  the  United 
States  are  man-caused,  and  therefore  pre- 
ventable— this  country  will  lose  fifty  million 
dollars  in  timber  alone.  The  losses  it  will  suffer 
in  potential  young  growth  killed,  in  water- 
sheds ruined,  in  ensuing  floods  and  silted 
streams  and  hillsides  gullied  beyond  control, 
in  barren  soil,  in  wildlife  resources  wiped  out, 
in  industry  stopped,  in  tourist  and  recreational 
possibilities  gone,  can  never  be  estimated. 

This  year — if  Mr.  Spelvin’s  average  holds — 
something  like  fifteen  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  will  be  destroyed,  enough  to  build  five- 
room  frame  houses  that  would  accommodate 
half  the  population  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  year  the  game  and  fish  that  will  be 
killed  by  fire — with  the  uncontrolled  destruction 
of  future  cover  and  forage,  of  nests  of  ground 
birds  and  waterfowl,  of  spawning  grounds  for 
trout — will  equal  the  toll  of  all  the  hunters’ 
guns  and  anglers’  hooks  combined. 

Walk  out  into  one  of  these  freshly  burned 
areas.  Spend  an  hour  forcing  your  way  across 
the  wasteland  of  drab  gray  ashes  and  smolder- 
ing snags.  Mile  after  mile  the  charred  trees 
are  piled  like  jackstraws.  Rocks  and  ledges 
stand  out  starkly,  bare  of  leaves  and  moss,  the 
topsoil  gone.  At  the  bottom  of  a gully  winds  a 
sluggish  brown  stream,  the  water  poisoned  with 
lye  washed  from  the  acres  of  ashes,  a few  fish 
floating  belly  up.  A bloated  carcass  of  a moose 
lies  against  the  bank,  crawling  with  bluebottles, 
its  legs  burned  off  to  the  hocks.  A lone  hawk 
wheels  against  the  sky  for  a moment,  the  only 
sign  of  life.  It  veers,  and  glides  away.  . . . 

Throw  that  cigarette  anywhere  you  want. 
It  doesn’t  matter  where  you  flip  it  now.  There 
isn’t  anything  left  out  here  to  burn.  There 
won’t  be  for  another  hundred  years.  . . . 

The  forests  belong  to  you.  If  they  are  de- 
stroyed, the  chances  are,  nine  out  of  ten,  it 
will  be  your  fault.  So,  if  you  are  going  to 
travel  in  the  woods  this  summer,  be  careful 
with  your  cigarette,  your  pipe,  your  match, 
your  campfire. 
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How  Not 

GETTING  lost  has  been  discussed  several  times  in  this  department. 

Perhaps  nothing  new  can  be  said.  But  new  hunters  and  new 
campers  are  crowding  in,  more  and  more  people  are  finding  recrea- 
tion in  the  outdoors,  and  this  fall  newspapers  will  have  the  usual  stories 
of  narrow  escapes  and  of  the  inevitable  tragedies. 

The  deer  season  usually  comes  in  a time  of  cold  rain,  snow,  and 
heavy  frosts.  In  summer  a man  who  is  lost  may  go  hungry,  but  he 
will  not  die  from  exposure.  Colder  weather  results  in  frozen  feet, 
sapping  of  energy  through  lying  out  in  the  snow  and  wet,  and  low- 
ering of  resistance  to  a point  where  disease  germs  get  in  their  deadly 
work. 

Men  still  insist  on  going  into  the  fall  woods  without  knowing 
the  territory,  without  studying  a map,  without  learning  the  basic 
principles  of  wilderness  travel,  without  mental  preparation  against 
disastrous  panic,  without  carrying  the  few  simple  means  of  pre- 
serving life  if  they  do  become  lost. 

The  rules  are  simple.  Study  a map  until  you  can  draw  it  per- 
fectly from  memory.  Learn  every  lake,  watershed,  stream.  Obtain 
from  natives  a description  of  the  unusual  landmarks,  characteristics 
of  creeks  and  ridges.  Learn  the  geological  formation  of  the  district, 
the  dip  and  direction  of  strata,  presence  and  limits  of  sand  or  clay 
belts.  Know  limits  of  swamps,  muskeg,  heavy  timber,  cut-over  land. 
Learn  direction  and  length  of  old  logging  or  other  roads,  of  trails.  Ask 
about  burns  and  section  lines.  In  other  words,  learn  the  lay  of  the 
land  before  you  enter  it. 

Do  not  think  that  being  lost  is  merely  straying  from  something 
familiar.  Get  rid  of  the  idea  that  you  are  an  Indian  and  can 
remember  every  bush,  tree,  and  rock.  The  Indian’s  mind  was  trained 
far  better  than  yours  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Quit  paying  attention 
to  small  details,  in  fact.  Simply  because  you  are  unable  to  locate 
yourself  within  a few  yards  or  even  a mile  or  two,  there  is  no 

reason  to  believe  you  are  lost.  You  are  still  in  the  same  State,  per- 
haps the  same  county.  You  know  you  are  within  the  big  triangle 
between  a large  river  and  its  principal  branch.  You  know  the  river 
runs  south  and  the  creek  comes  in  from  the  northeast.  You  are 
between  the  two,  and  camp  is  at  the  fork.  The  fact  that  you  do 

not  know  whether  the  river  is  one  or  two  miles  west  of  you  does 

not  mean  you  are  lost. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  crucial  instant  in  practically  all 
cases  of  a lost  hunter  or  camper  is  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  lost, 
or  decides  that  he  is,  and  then  promptly  goes  into  a tailspin.  That 
panic  is  devastating.  It  turns  a reasonably  intelligent  man  into  a 

frightened,  panicky  animal.  He  immediately  proceeds  to  do  every- 
thing wrong,  make  rescue  difficult,  and  to  disregard  all  factors  that 
tend  to  his  own  comfort  and  preservation.  Don’t  kid  yourself  if 
you  have  never  been  in  that  situation.  No  one  knows  if  he  is  immune 
until  he  has  faced  it. 

About  the  only  way  to  guard  against  this  panic  is  to  think  about 
it  a great  deal,  lay  efficient  plans  in  which  you  have  perfect  confi- 
dence, have  adequate  equipment  and  a complete  faith  that  the  situa- 
tion is  only  about  one  per  cent  as  bad  as  it  seems.  The  game  can  be 
beaten,  and  beaten  easily.  But  if  you  start  running  through  the  woods, 
shrieking,  luck  alone  will  save  you. 


By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 
Reprinted  from  "National  Sportsman" 

to  Get  Lost 

Wear  woolen  socks  and  wollen  underclothes.  Have  all  clothing  of 
wool  if  in  a cold  or  wet  country.  If  you  are  thus  equipped,  rain  and 
snow  and  cold  are  more  successfully  resisted.  Keep  plenty  of  matches 
in  a waterproof  container.  Carry  a compass  only  if  you  know  how 
to  use  it.  If  you  know  nothing  about  the  declination  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  nothing  of  how  or  why  a compass  operates,  or  how  it 
may  be  affected  in  handling,  don’t  bother  to  carry  one.  It  won’t  help 
you,  and  may  lead  you  into  further  difficulties.  If  you  do  carry  a com- 
pass and  know  how  to  use  it,  have  faith  in  the  instrument.  Remember 
that  a compass  does  not  worry  or  become  panicky. 

Carry  a roll  of  snare  wire.  In  grouse  country  it  is  not  a bad  idea 
to  pack  a .22  target  pistol  or  revolver.  Wear  a belt  ax  and  heavy, 
sharp  knife.  Even  a fish  hook  and  some  line  inside  your  hat  band  may 
not  come  amiss.  The  thing  to  remember,  if  you  really  are  lost  and 
cannot  get  to  camp  or  back  to  civilization,  is  that  someone  is  coming 
to  look  for  you.  In  this  CCC  age,  several  hundred  searchers  may 
join  the  hunt.  All  you  need  do  is  get  enough  food  to  sustain  life 
until  they  find  you. 

Don’t  wait  for  extreme  hunger  to  force  you  to  eat  muskrat, 
porcupine,  woodchuck,  hawk,  mudhen,  owl,  or  anything  else  you  can 
knock  over.  The  idea  is  to  keep  your  strength  up,  give  your  body 
plenty  of  heat. 

Don’t  travel  until  dark  before  making  preparations  for  the  night. 
If  weather  is  bad,  stop  early  enough  to  gather  a big  supply  of  fuel 
and  erect  some  sort  of  shelter,  with  a good  bough  bed  beneath  it.  You 
can  get  along  nicely  without  bedding  if  you  have  a big  all-night  fire. 

Make  an  adventure  of  getting  lost.  Get  mad  and  tell  the  wilderness 
it  can’t  beat  you.  Let  the  searchers  find  you  a pound  or  two  heavier 
and  quite  content.  Don’t  feel  ashamed  of  gettng  lost.  That  has  caused 
many  a tragedy.  And  if  you  do  feel  ashamed,  remember  that  it  is  a 
lot  better  to  come  out  with  a red  face  than  on  a stretcher. 


For  Autumn  Appetites 

A grub  list  for  fall  camping,  especially  in  deer  season,  is  essentially 
different  from  one  for  a summer  trip.  In  warm  weather  too  many 
fats  may  prove  a disadvantage.  In  mild  temperatures  there  is  no 
necessity  to  feed  fuel  into  the  human  boiler  to  combat  cold.  Hot  days 
cut  down  activity,  too,  and  the  demand  for  food. 

Cold  weather  brings  an  entirely  different  situation.  Activity  is 
greater  and  body  wastage  consequently  increased.  More  body  heat 
is  required  for  keeping  warm.  Rain,  snow,  and  freezing  temperatures 
drain  energy.  Fats  and  carbohydrates  supply  energy  and  heat  for  the 
body,  which  is  why  well-baked  beans,  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  big 
hunks  of  salt  pork,  made  an  ideal  fall  camp  food.  Meat  furnishes  fats 
and  proteins,  the  latter  also  in  greater  demand  as  body  tissues  are 
broken  down. 

Thus,  a fall  grub  list  will  lean  heavily  to  pork  fats,  beans,  dried 
peas,  canned  milk,  sugers  in  sauce,  pies  and  cakes,  even  candy.  Stews 
with  cubed  and  browned  meat  and  plenty  of  vegetables  and  thickened 
gravy  are  most  acceptable. 


THE  GOVERNOR  ON  CONSERVATION 


gation  in  such  waters  from  physical  obstruc- 
tions, and  I believe  it  to  be  just  as  logical  to 
legislate  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  water. 

Such  a program  should  include  adequate  ad- 
ministrative boards,  preferably  on  a watershed 
basis,  and  must  have  sufficient  teeth  in  it  to 
bring  into  line  that  willful  minority  which  might 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 

block  an  orderly  program  of  cleaning  up  the 
nation’s  waters. 

I am  proud  of  the  conservation  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  four  years  here  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  whatever  my  lot  in  life  or  wherever 
I shall  be,  I shall  always  do  my  bit  to  further 
this  program  so  well  begun. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  economic  aspect 


of  intelligent  conservation,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  as  our  people  increase  in  numbers, 
leisure  and  ease  of  transportation,  we  must 
provide  facilities  for  wholesome  associations 
during  that  leisure.  Pymatuning  is  a monu- 
ment to  its  sponsors  and  administrators.  The 
State  and  the  nation  need  more  similar  projects. 
Public  demand  for  them  is  unlimited. 


SUITABLE  PUNISHMENT  for  anyone  who 
turns  a house  cat  loose  in  the  woods  to 
kill  {fame  or  starve 


I won't  hit  you ---it  s ju.it 
to  show  you  how  your 
buddy  felt 


---for  the  man  who  pumps  a magazine 
load  of  hot  lead  toward  hi  is  buddy 
in  mistake  for  a deer--- 


Is  that 
a.  mati  or 


don't  Shoot! 

I'MAMAN! 


( 

Tor  the  gunner  who  mistook  man  for  deer 


’S>cuse  it  please- 
f ust  a slLaht 
^accident 


W.P.A. 
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